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CURZON'S MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT. 

Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Honourable Robert 
CuszoM, Jun. 8yo. pp. 449. 1S49. Muiray : London. 

Our first literary acquaintance with Mr. Curzon was through the 
Quarterly Review of December 1845, in a notice of the MSS. then 
lately imported from Egypt, with the recovery of which that gentle- 
man was not remotely concerned. Mr. Curzon had furnished the 
writer of that very interesting Review with a narrative of his visit to 
the Monasteries on the Natron Lakes in 1837, which is repeated, with 
some unimportant variations and additions in the volume now before us. 
Having formed our estimate both of the writer's animus and of his lite- 
rary qualifications from that brief narrative, we hailed with mixed 
feelings the announcement of the volume lately published. We felt 
certain that it would be a clever book, and highly entertaining : we 
knew that his observation was keen and acute, his perceptions clear, 
his descriptive powers considerable ; and, consequently, that he could 
be the author of no ordinary book : But we had huge misgivings as to 
his capability of understanding the subject to which this volume is 
expressly devoted — ''Monasteries in the Levant.'' It is a most 
tempting title ; but it is so especially because *' the Monasteries'* may 
be naturally supposed to comprehend the monks : and a really good 
book on the monastic discipline of the oriental churches, and the 
monastic lives of oriental ascetics is a desideratum in Ecclesiastical 
Literature. But, we say, our previous acquaintance with Mr. Curzon 
had led us to believe that he was not precisely the person to tell 
us what we wanted to know about the Monasteries of the East. We 
were not quite free from apprehensions that he might tell us much that 
we had rather not know — something that might reflect little credit on 
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the monks, still less on himself. We remembered an uncomfortable 
impression produced on our minds by the story told, with such great 
apparent relish in the Review, of the strong spirituous drink with 
which he drugged the old blind abbot into insensibiLity or stupidity, 
that so he might the better accomplish his purpose : an important pur- 
pose perhaps, but not one which ought to have been compassed by such 
measures as these. Indeed, whatever may be the value of the collection 
of Syriac MSS. now deposited in the British Museum, all religious 
men must feel that it is dearly purchased at the sacrifice of morality 
and national character ; and what opinion ought to be entertained 
of those who condescend to the use of intoxicating liquors for the pur- 
pose of circumventing the simple and unsuspecting monks of the 
oriental churches? We hear much from modem travellers of the 
superstitions and vices of these religious fraternities ; and doubtless 
this volume will be quoted in confirmation of some of the worst 
charges. But justice may well demand that a comparison be drawn 
between the semi-barbarous monks of the East, and the refined modern 
gentleman from Europe. We take them as described by Mr. 
Curzon, in the Quarterly, at the Syrian Monastery, in the Nitrian 
desert, seated in the chamber which the venerable abbot*s hospitality 
has appropriated to him — the best that his ruined convent afforded 
Mr. Curzon has questioned him about the MSS. which he knew they 
possessed. *' The abbot denied the fact ; but I got him into my room^ 
with another father -who always went afafout with him, and there I gave 
him some rosoglio which I had brought on purpose. It was very soft 
stuff, I remember, pink, and tasted as sweet and pleasant as if there toai . 
no strength in it. They liked it much; and sat sipping fingians — that is 
coffee cups — of it with a happy and contented air. When I saw thai 
the face of the hUnd man waxed unsuspicious, and wore a bland ex- 
pression which he took no pains to conceal ... I entered again upon 
the subject of the oil-cellar." And then he relates his success in 
a very amusing manner. And, no doubt, the English public were 
amused, and so he had his reward. But then what is to be said of the 
morality of the proceeding ? Here is a gentleman who knows that the 
monks of S. Basil '* have a leaning to strong drink, and consider roso- 
glio adapted to their peculiar wants,'* (Quarterly, ibid.), and that 
" next to the golden key, there is no better opener of the heart than 
a suftciency of strong drink, — not too much, but exactly the proper 
quantity judiciously exhibited,^' &c. (Visits, p. 87), i. e. not enough 
to stupify them altogether (for that would defeat the end), but oxily 
enough to throw them off their balance — to disadjust their moral per- 
6eption, and destroy their sense of responsibility. He provides himself 
with such a quality of this drug as is best suited to his purpose. — " It 
tasted as if it liad no strength in it,'* — which is some excuse for 
the ^ctims, but an aggravation of his guilt ; then he watches with 
eager interest the progress of his plot, and " when the face of the 
blind abbot waxes bland and confiding*' — then is his time — the con- 
fidence is betrayed, the MSS. recovered, and success excuses all : for 
that " the end justifies the means'* is an axiom not confined to ant 
order, or to one phase of Christianity. 
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We are sorry to be obliged to add that Mr, Carzoa* is not the ^tlXy ' 
EDglishman who has condescended to sack an expedient; but that 
Archdeacon Tattam owed his more complete success in the deport^itioii 
of MSS. to the same agency. So the Quarterly informs us; for 
although the principal himself stood aloof, as the respectability of 
the clerical character required^ yet he must have furnished his agent 
with the necessary drugs, and is clearly responsible for hi^ servaat'a 
actions. " This Mohamed . . . had recourse to the same means of 
negotiation as Mr. Curzon found it wise to adopt, and applied them 
with similar success, only substituting arakie for rosoglio.*' (Quar* 
terly, p. 68.) Now we say that when such mancenyres are practised 
on the poor monks, and Uieir SQCcess boastfully recorded, not only 
by worldly laymen but by grave divines, and applauded by the public,, 
why mortdity must be at a very low ebb among us : and we have dwelt 
the longer on the subject because amid all the exultation and felicita- 
tions with which orientalists have hailed the recent recovery of manu- 
scripts, we have heard no note of disapproval of the flagitious means by 
which they were obtained, and we fear lest the examples of Mr. Curzon 
and Dr. Tattam should be drawn into precedent. To us the conduct 
pursued towards those poor monks appears utterly unworthy of Chris* 
tian men ; for, be it remembered, that the reason why these manu- 
scripts were so strioUy guarded by the n^ionks was this, that they 
looked upon them as a sacred deposit which they were bound to 
preserve and transmit inviolate; while some of Uiose most valued 
by Europeans were " forbidden to be taken away by an interdiction i^t 
the end'* (Quarterly, p. 57)-— doubtless enforced by an anathema^ aa 
was formerly the practice in the West Now the religious sense 
of the monks shrinks from the desecration; and miaierably ppor 
as they are, valueless as the manuscripts are to them, they were proof 
against the temptation of money — to their credit be it spoken. It 
was not until they were stupified with this ensnaring and intoxicating 
drink, administered by Englishmen, that they could be prevailed upon 
to commit what they must regard as sacrilege. We would rather 
that the manuscripts had been allowed to rot in the oil-cellar, than 
they should have been rescued by such means; — ^however we may 
be ranked among the barbarous, ignorant monks for sa3ring it» We 
are not of those who desire the monks to make light of '* the horribly 
anathema or malediction/* against those who sdl or part with their 
books (p. 226), or to regard such books otherwise than as *' sacred 
relics, to be preserved wi& a certain feeling of awe ;*' and lea^t pf all 
can we prefer " a worldly-minded agoumenos ** to *' the good old- 
fashioned agoumenos *' of S. Barlaam. whose integrity was equally 
proof against rosogho and gold (p. 291), and consequentiy very inoon* 
venient to Mr. Curzon, who insulted him accordingly* 

But we must return to Mr. Curzon's book. We have said what 
expectations we had formed from our previous slight acquaintance 
with the author. We have now to say that our anticipations have 
4)een realized in every particular. For, first of all, the book is de- 
cidedly clever, and very entertaining : as clever and entertaining as any 
book of the kind we remember to have read : filled with amusing 
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incidents, with picturesque imagery, and graphic descriptions of men 
and things, that secure for Mr. Curzon a high standing among writers 
of travels. But then he is always flippant, often irrcTerent, sometimes 
actually profane. To compare him with the most popular modem 
traTcilers in the East, — he is much more clever than Eliot Warhurton, ' 
hut not so respectable ; quite as clever, to say the least, as the author 
of Eothen (more clever in our judgment), but not quite so profane ; 
nor quite so senseless in his prejudices and partialities. Indeed, 
his candour is one of the most pleasing features of the book. Although 
morally incapable of understanding or appreciating that phase of 
Christianity which he met with in the Monasteries, he is yet, in 
a manner, well-disposed towards the monks, and allows them as much 
credit as such a man can. He does not, i. e., set them all down 
as hypocrites or enthusiasts, as rogues or vagabpnds ; except when 
they happen to cross his wishes, and then no abuse is too bad for 
them. When in a good humour, although he has a strange and quite 
an original notion about the old hermits, viz., *' that they are a sort of 
dissenters as regards their own Church ;" yet he admits that " in the 
dissent, if such it be, of these monks of the desert, there is a dignity 
and self-denying firmness much to be respected. They follow the 
tenets of their faith and the ordinances of their religion in a manner 
which is almost sublime ;** and then he proceeds to contrast them 
favourably with the " European dissenters, who are as undignified 
as they are generally snug and cosy in their mode of life. Here, 
among the followers of S. Antony, there are no mock heroics : . • . . 
they form their rule of life from the ascetic writings of the early 
Withers of the Church : their self-denial is extreme, their devotion 
heroic.'* (Visits, p. 201.) This is a healthy tone, though qualified 
by the concluding sentence, which we forbear to quote ; nor will we 
weaken the impression in favour of Mr. Curzon, which the pre* 
ceding remarks may have produced on the reader, by citing a passage 
of a widely different complexion in p. 281 ; although here too he con- 
cludes his very flippant and irreverent description of the ascetic 
discipline with words of commendation. The close juxtaposition of two 
clauses in this accoimt, will, if we mistake not, reveal the whole secret 
of our author's mistake on this subject. " They wore out the rocks with 
their knees in prayer ;" " but they did nothing whatever to benefit 
their kind.*' The fact is, that Mr. Curzon has no faith in prayer : a 
man who only prays, is, in his^ view, a useless member of society. So 
the world judges; and Mr. Curzon with the world: whereas. Holy 
Scripture teaches that the prayers of the Saints are the main- stay 
of the present order of things. It is just possible, to say the 
least, that men who pass all their lives in acts of humiliation for their 
own sins and the sins of the world, and in prayer for themselves 
and the Church, may be as useful in their generation as gentlemen 
who wander about the world in quest of old manuscripts, to be de-* 
posited in their library for their own private and particular gratifi- 
cation. We mean no disrespect to Mr. Curzon, and have no wish to 
disparage his labours and pursuits; but we are surprised that an 
■educated Christian gentleman should write as he does of the ancient 
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recluses, of whom he is fain to acknowledge that, with all their 
extravagancies and excesses, " still there is something grand in the 
strength and constancy of their faith. They left their homes, and 
riches and pleasures of this woild, to retire to these dens and caves of 
the earth, to be subjected to cold and hunger, pain and death, that 
they might do honour to their Goo after their own fashion, and 
trusting that by mortifying the body in this world, they should 
gain happiness for the soul in the world to come ; and therefore peace 
be with their memory !" (p. 281.) 

But we must pass on to the subject which principally attracted our 
noticQ to Mr. Curzon's volume, which it was impossible to mention 
without a strong remonstrance against the immorality of his pro- 
ceedings, and the profanity of his remarks. It is chiefly interesting 
to us for the notices of the ancient churches attached to the convents 
that he visited, many of which have never before been explored, or 
certainly not described. His architectural descriptions are sufficiently 
full to convey a good idea of the churches ; and the descriptions are 
sometimes illustrated with plans, for which we must refer to the 
volume itself. 

We will take his notices in the order in which they occur. The 
first relate to the monasteries of £g3rpt, where we have to regret that 
he has given no detailed notice of the churches of the Nitrian desert, 
the recollection of one of which must have been vividly impressed on 
his memory, (p. 83.) In default of this, we extract his account of 
the Abyssinian library at the S3nrian convent, the arrangements of 
which are not precisely similar to those with which we are familiar. 

" This room was their library, and on my remarking the number of books 
which I saw around me, they seemed proud of their collection, and told me 
that there were not many sucn libraries as this in their country. There were 
perhaps nearly fifty volumes, and as the entire literature of Abyssinia does 
not include more than double that number of works, I could easily imagine 
that vhat I saw around me formed a very considerable accumulation of manu- 
scripts, considering the barbarous state of the country from which they 
came. 

*' The disposition of the manuscripts in this library was very original. I 
have had no means of ascertaining whether all the libraries of Abyssinia are 
arranged in the same style. The room was about twenty-six feet lonff, twenty 
wide, and twelve high ; the roof was formed of the trunks of pium trees, 
across which reeds were laid, which supported the mass of earth and plaster, 
of which the terrace roof was composed ; the interior of the walls was plas- 
tered white with lime; the windows, at a good height from the ground, were 
unglazed, but were defended with bars of iron-wood, or some other hard 
wood ; the door opened into the garden, and its lock, which was of wood also, 
was of that peculiar construction which has been used in Egypt from time 
immemorial. A wooden shelf was carried in the Egyptian style round the 
wiJls, at the height of the top of the door, and on this shelf stood sundry 
platters, bottles, and dishes for the use of the community. Underneath the 
shelf various long wooden pegs projected from the wall ; they were each about 
a foot and a haff long, and on them hung the Abyssinian manuscripts, of 
which this curious library was entirely composed. 

** The books of Abyssinia are bound in the usual way, sometimes in red 
leather and sometimes in wooden boards, which are occasionally elaborately 
parved in rude and coarse devices ; they are then enclosed in a case, tied up 
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with leather thongs ; to this case is attached a strap, for the convenieiice of 
carrying the Tolume over the shoulders, and by these 8tra{)s the books were 
hunff to the wooden pegs, three or four on a peg, or more if the books were 
smaU : their usual size was that of a small, very thick quarto. The appear- 
ance of the room, fitted up in this style, together with the presence of various 
long staves, such as the monks of au liie Oriental churches lean upon at the 
time of prayer, resembled less a library than a barrack or guard-room, where 
the soldiers had hung their knapsacks and cartridge-boxes against the wall/' 
—pp. 96—98. 

We pass on to the " Der-el-Adra, the Convent of the Virgin, more 
commonly known by the name of the Convent of the Pulley. This 
monastery is situated on the top of the rocks of Gebel-el-terr, where a 
precipice above two hundred feet in height is washed at its base by the 
waters of the Nile.'* (p. 105.) After an amusing account of his ascent 
to this convent, of its general appearance, and its miscellaneous occu- 
pants, he proceeds to a full notice of the church, which is illustrated 
with a plan. 

" It was interesting from its great antiquity, having been founded, as they 
told me, by a rich lady of the name of Halan^, who was the daughter of a 
certain Eostandi, king of Roum. The church is partly subterranean, being 
built in the recesses of an ancient stone-quarry ; the oUier parts of it are of 
stone plastered over. The roof is flat, and is formed of horizontal beams of 
palm trees, upon which a terrace of reeds and earth is laid. The height of 
the interior is about twenty-five feet. On entering the door we had to de- 
scend a flight of narrow steps, which led into a side aisle about ten feet wide, 
and which is divided from the nave by octagon columns of great thickness, 
supporting the walls of a sort of clerestory. The columns were surmounted 
by heavy square plinths almost in the Egyptian style. 

" As I consider this church to be interesting from its being half a catacomb, 
or cave, and one of the earliest Christian buudings which has preserved its 
originality, I subjoin a plan of it, by which it will be seen that it is constructed 
on the prmciple of a Latin basilica, as the buildings of the Empress Helena 
usually were ; the Byzantine style of architecture, the plan of which partook 
of the form of a Greek cross, being a later invention ; for the earliest Chris- 
tian churches were not cruciform, and seldom had transepts, nor were they 
built with any reference to the points of the compass. 

'' The ancient divisions of the church are also mbre strictly preserved in 
this ediflce than in the churches of the West ; the priests or monks standing 
above the steps, the celebrant of the sacrament only going behind the screen ; 
the bulk of the congregation stand; there are no seats oelow the steps, and 
the place for the women is behind. The church is very dimly lighted by 
small apertures in the walls of the clerestory, above the columns, and the part 
about the absis is nearly dark in the middle of the day, candles being always 
necessary during the reading of the service. The two Corintiiian columns are 
of brick, plastered ; they are not fluted, but are of good proportions, and 
appear to oe originaL The absis is of regular Grecian or Roman architecture, 
and is ornamented with six pilasters, and three niches, in which are kept the 
books, cymbals, candlesticks, and other things which are used for the daily 
service.*'— pp. Ill, 112. 

We shall not pause to criticise the historical inaccuracies of this pas- 
sage, as we have to mention a much more grave error in a note on the 
passage above cited, — an error which is perfectly inexplicable. 

" It is much to be desired that some competent person should write a small 
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chei^ book, with platM or woodcuts explaining' what an early Christian 
Church was ; what the ceremonies, ornaments, vestures, and liturgy were at 
the time when the Church of our LoBD was formally established by the Em- 
peror Constantine : for the numerous well-meaning authors who have written 
on the restoration of our older churches, appear to me to be completely in the 
dark. Gothic is not Christian architeoture — ib is Boman Catholic architec- 
ture : the vestures of English ecckaiasdcs are not restorations of earlv sim« 
plidty— they are modera inventions taken from German collegiate curessea 
whicn have nothing to do with idigion«'' 

The argument that " Gothic architecture is NOT Christian architec- 
ture/' because ** it is Roman Catholic architecture," is about as absurd 
a statement as we ever met with in any book, and shows an excess ol 
Protestant zeal which the "Buropean dissenters** could scarcely 
transcend. It were precisely as wise to say that the various styles of 
classic architecture cannot be Greek, because they are Doric, Ionic, or 
Corinthian ! The truth is, as every tyro knows, that what he calls 
Gothic architecture is much more properly Christian than the earlier 
basilica form, which he appears to regard as strictly and exclusively 
Christian. The Basilica was, in fiact, closely imitated from the civil 
buildings, and only gradually modified, so as to assume a more eccle- 
siastical character in Christian churches. The remark on the eccle- 
siastical vestments is equally infelicitous, and shows that the author is 
" completely in the dark" on this point also. 

The following notice of a tomb in the Necropolis of Thebes is inter- 
esting, as furnishing a pamllel to the churches of the catacombs : 

" Having lit them (the candles), we entered into the doorway of the tomb, 
and passing through a short passage, found ourselves in a great sepulchral 
hall. The earth and sand which had been blown into the entrance formed 
an inclined plane, sloping downwards to another door sculptured with hiero- 
gWphics, through which we passed into a second chamber, on the other side 
of which was a third doorway, leading into a magnificent subterranean hall, 
divided into three aisles by four square columns, two on each side. There 
may have been six columns, but I think there were only four. The waUs and 
columns, or rather square piers which supported the roof, retained the bril- 
liant white which is so much to be admired in the tombs of the kings and 
other stately sepulchres. On the walls were various hieroglyphics, and on 
the square piers tall figures of the ^ds of the infernal regions — ^Kneph, 
Khonso, and Osiris— were pourtrayed m brilliant colours, with their immense 
caps or orowns, and the heads of the jackal and other beasts. At the further 
end of this chamber was a stone altar, standing upon one or two steps, in an 
apsis or semicircular recess. As this is not usual m Egyptian tombs, I have 
since thought that this had probably been altered by the Copts in early times 
and that, like the Christians of the West in the days of their persecution, they 
had met in secret in the tombs for the celebration of their rites, and had made 
use of this hall as a church, in the same way as we see the remains of chapels 
and places of worship in the catacombs of Rome and Syracuse. The inner 
court of the Temple of Medinet Habou has also been converted into a Chris- 
tian church ; and the worthy Copts have daubed over the beautifully executed 
pictures of Rameses II. with a coat of plaster, upon which they have painted 
the grim figures of S. George, and various old frightful saints and hermits, 
whose uncouth forms would almost give one the idea of their having served 
for a ffjrstem of idolatry much less refined than the worship of the ancient 
gods of the heathen, wnose places they have usurped in these gigantic tem- 
ples."— pp. 121—123. 
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We now come to "The White Monastery," also near Thehes, 
ascribed to S. Helena with as little reason as that of the Pulley. It is 
one of the most curious and interesting notices in the book. 

"The peculiarity of this monastery is, that the interior was once a mag- 
nificent basilica, While the exterior was built by the Empress Helena, in the 
ancient Egyptian st^le. The waUs slope inwards towards the summit, where 
they are crowned with a deep oyerhan^ff cornice. The building is of an 
oblong shape, about two hundred feet m length by ninety wide, yery well 
built of fine blocks of stone; it has no windows outside larger than loopholes, 
and these are at a great height from the ground. Of these there are twenty 
on the south side, and nine at the east end. The monastery stands at the 
foot of the hill, on the edge of the Libyan desert, where the sand encroaches 
on the plain. It looks like the sanctuary, or cella, of an ancient temple, and 
is not unlike the bastion of an old-fashioned fortification ; except one solitary 
doom tree, it stands quite alone, and has a most desolate aspect, backed as it 
is by the sandy desert, and without any appearance of a garaen, either within 
or outside its walls. The ancient doorway of red granite, on the south side, 
has been partially closed up, leayin^^ an opening just large enough to admit 

one person at a time Passmg through the narrow door, I found 

myself surrounded by piles of ruined buildings of yarious ages, among which 
the tall granite columns of the ancient church reared themselyes like an 
ayenue on either side of the desecrated naye, which is now open to the sky, 
and is used as a promenade for a host of chickens 

'' There were but three poor Priests. The principal one led us to the upper 
part of the church, which had lately been repaired and walled off from the 
open naye ; and enclosed the apsis and transepts, which had been restored 
in some measure, and fitted for the performance of diyine seryice. The half 
domes of the apsis and two transepts, which were of well-built masonry, were still 
entire, and the original frescoes remained upon them. Those in the transepts 
are stiff figures of saints ; and in the one oyer the altar is the great figure of 
the Redeemer, such as is usually met with in the mosaics of the Italian basi- 
licas. These apsides are aboye fifty feet from the ground, which giyes them 
a dignity of appearance, and leayes greater cause to regret the destruction of 
the naye, which, with its clerestory, must haye been still higher. There 
appear to haye been fifteen columns on each side of the centre aisle, and two 
at the end opposite the altar, which in this instance I belieye is at the west 
end. The roof oyer the part of the east end, which has been fitted up as a 
church, is supported by four square modern piers of plastered brick or rubble 
work. On tne side walls, aboye the altar, tnere are some circular compart- 
ments containing paintings of the saints ; and near these are two tablets with 
inscriptions in black on a white ground. That on the left appeared to be 
in Abyssinian : the one on the other side was either Coptic or uncial Greek ; 
but it was too dark, and the tablet was too high, to enable me to make it out 
There is aho a long Greek inscription, in red letters, on one of the modem 
square piers, which looks as if it was of considerable antiquity; and the whole 
interior of the building bears traces of haying been repaired and altered more 
than once in ancient times. The richly omamentea recesses of the three 
apsides haye been smeared oyer with piaster, on which some tremendously 
grim saints haye been pourtrayed, whose present threadbare appearance 
shows that they haye dishgured the waUs for seyeral centuries. Some com- 
paratiyely modem capitals, of bad design, haye been placed upon two or three 
of the granite columns of the naye ; and others, which were broken, haye 
been patched with brick, plastered and painted to look Uke granite. The 
principal entrance was formerly at the west end, where there is a small yes- 
tibule ; immediately within the door of which, on the left hand, is a small 
chapel, perhaps the baptistery, about twenty-fiye feet long, and still in toler- 
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able preservatioiu It is a splendid specimea of the nekest Boman archi- 
tecture of the latter empire, and is truly an imperial little room. The arched 
cieling is of stone; and there are three oeautimlly ornamented niches on each 
side. The upper end is semicircuhir, and has been entirely covered with a 
profusion of sculpture in panets, eomices, and eyery kind of architectural 
enrichment. When it was entire, and covered with gildings pointing, or 
mosaic, it must have been most gorgeous. The altar in such a chapel as this 
was probably of gold, set full of gems ; or if it was the baptistery, as I supnose* 
it most likely contained a bath of the most precious jasper, or of some or the 
more rare kmds of marble, for the immersion of the converted heathen, whose 
entrance into the church was not permitted until they had been purified with 
the waters of baptism in a building without the door of tko hovse of OoD.** 

This last remark is another instance of that slov^y carelessness* of 
which we have seen other instances in this voiome. Mr. Curzon can 
scarcely be ignorant of the practice of the ancient Churdi with regard 
to its catechumens. The disposition of the cells closes the descriptioa 
of this remarkable building* 

''The habitations of the monks, according to the original design of this 
very curious buildings were contained in a long sfip on the south side of the 
church, where their cells were lit by the small loopholes seen from ike out- 
side. Of these cells none now remain : they must have been fiimoosly hot, 
exposed as thej were all day long to the rays of the southom sunj but pro- 
baoly the massive thickness of the walk and arched eielings reduced the tem- 
perature. There was^ no court or open space within the convent ) the only 
place where its inhabitants could have walked for exercise in the open air, 
was upon the flat terrace of the roof, the deck of this 'ship of S. Peter; for 
the White Monastery in some respects resembled a dismasted man-of-war, 
anchored in a sea of burning 8and.^-^(pp. ISl — 136.) 

The notices of Jerusalem and the monastery ef 8. Sabba fumisK 
nothing to our purpose, and are characterised by the same mixture of 
cleverness and ignorance, of flippanoy andfaimesa^as distinguishes the 
other parts of this volume. The appended plan of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is a bad copy of an old and inaccurate plan, and is 
only calculated to mislead. We proceed to the monasteries of the 
Meteora, a remarkable district at the eastern base of Mount Pindus, 
near the banks of the Peneus, at which our traveller arrivesa after an 
adventurous journey through Albania. 

" The scenery of the Meteora is of a very singular kind. The end of a 
ran^e of rocky hills seems to have been broken on by some earthquake, or 
washed away oy the Deluge, leaving only a series of twenty or thirty tall, 
thin, smootn, needle-Hke rocks, many hundred feet in height; some like 
gigantic tusks, some diaped like flagar-loaves, and some like vast stalagmites. 
These rocks surround a beautiful grassy plain» on three sides of which there 
grow groups of detached trees, like those in an Knglish park« Some of the 
rocks shoot up quite clean and perpendicularly from the smooth green grass ; 
some are in clusters ; some stand alone like obelisks : nothing can be more 
strange and wonderful than this romantic region, which is unhke anything I 
have ever seen either before or since. In Switseriand, Saxony, the Tyrol, or 
any other mountainous region where I have* been, there is nothing i^ all to 
be compared to these extraordinary peaks, • • • • > , 

** On the tops of these rocks, m different directions, there remain seven 
monasteries out of twenty-four which once crowned their airy heights. How 

VOL. X. c 
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anything except a bird was to arrive at one which we saw in the distance on 
a pinnacle of rock, was more than we could divine ; but the mystery was 
soon solved."— (pp. 279—281.) 

The principal monastery of this extraordinary group is that called 
par excellence Meteora, visited, but not particularly described, by Mr. 
Curzon ; but as its church is, according to his account, " in better 
order" than that of S. Barlaam, which he describes, and " the paint- 
ings more brilliant in colour, and more profusely decorated with gold," 
it is well that we can supply from another traveller this deficiency in 
the volume under review. 

The Meteora was visited by Messieurs Didron and Durand in 1839 ; 
and the first volume of the *' Annales Arch^ologiques/' edited by the 
former, contains a very full and lively description of its wonders. In* 
deed, it must be said that the English writer suffers materially from a 
Comparison with the FVench ecclesiastical antiquary, who has the fur- 
ther advantage of being free from that levity, bordering on profanity,' 
which so often ofifends us in the former. A comparison, however, of 
the two narratives, leads us to suppose that Mr. Curzon had consulted 
M. Didron's earlier published account of his later visit; for the resem- 
blance is too close to be accidental. 

After a general view of the ** forest of rocks," more graphic and 
grander than that which we have given from Mr. Curzon, and an ac- 
count of his perilous ascent to the monastery of the Meteora, M. Didron 
describes briefly the monastic buildings, — the refectory, kitchen, cellar, 
the abbat's lodging, and three chapels, dedicated to S. Constantine, the 
Forerunner, and a S. Athanasius, one of two founders of the Meteora. 
A more detailed account of the large church follows, which will repay 
the perusal, (pp. 175-6.) 

The great church is dedicated to the Transfiguration. It has before 
it a porch or narthex, open at the sides, and not in its western 
front. It is a kind of exterior church, a large vestibule, three bays 
deep and three bays broad, like the porch of S. Mary Magdalene at 
Vezelay. The church consists of a nave, with lateral aisles, transepts, 
and apse. The intersection of the transepts is surmounted by a large 
dome. The transepts also have apsidal terminations, like the sanctuary; 
giving to the building the form of a trefoil, as in the cathedral of Noyon. 
The whole building, including the narthex, is painted throughout in 
fresco. In the porch are represented the sufierings of the martyrs ; in 
the church the glorification of the saints and the life of Jesus Christ. 
In the dome is a painting of paradise. In the centre is the Almighty, 
surrounded by Angels, with the Virgin and the Forerunner. The twelve 
Prophets adorn the circlet of the dome, and the four Evangelists are 
represented on the pendentives. 

In the sanctuary, in front of the altar, is portrayed the Last Supper, 
at which the authors of the liturgies are present — SS. Chrysostom, 
Basil, and Gregory. Opposite is a figure of the heresiarch Arius, being 
devoured by a shark. S. Peter of Alexandria asks of Christ (repre- 
sented as a beardless boy of about ten years of age, nearly naked, and 
clothed in a poor mantle) " Who hath taken away Thy robe ?" Our 
Lord replies, " Peter, it is this wicked Arius." In the small northern 
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apse, where the table of prothesis stands, is seen Jbsus asleep near His 
Virgin Mother. An angel brings Him the instruments of the Passion 
— the spear, the sponge, the cross, the crown of thorns ; while S. Mary 
withdraws the veil that covered His form. 

The symbolism of this whole arrangement of the subjects is very 
beautiful, and justifies the remark of M. Didron, who writes : — " I 
know nothing more poetical, or better conceived, than the disposition of 
these paintings." Against the walls of the transepts, nave, and ables, 
around the arches, and in the spandrils, is seen the whole life of Christ, 
and all the sacred history, from the Patriarchs of the Old Testament to 
the Saints of the New. On the piers and columns are painted the war- 
rior-saints — the pillars of the Church — seven feet in height. At the 
entrance of the nave is a painting of the Transfiguration, to which this 
church is dedicated ; and opposite to this, the two venerable monks, 
SS. Athanasius and Joseph, founders of the Meteora, holding in their 
hands a model of the church, which they are ofi^ering to Jbsus. Against 
a column in the nave is a rude painting of the Virgin, said to have been 
executed by S. Luke* This painting is also mentioned by Mr. Curzon 
as " the most interesting thing in the monastery, which, whatever may 
be its real history, is evidently a very ancient and curious painting." 
(p. 302.) The flesh is painted, but the dress is of gilded copper. The 
nose is stiff, as though of wood ; the forehead low ; the cheeks full and 
high. In short, a vile daub, says M. Didron. 

All the aureoles of our Lord and the Virgin, of the angels and apos- 
tles, are ^t ; those of the other saints are only of yellow colour. The 
church is paved with precious marbles, forming a byzantine mosaic. 
The four beautiful columns which carry the great dome are of porphyry, 
and vert-antique. The masonry of this church is very regular. The 
stones, cut in a long form, are set in a framework of bricks. A sort of 
fringing of bricks serves externally as a frieze to the apse. A blind 
arcade of nine arches runs along the lateral walls ; the ninth, which 
adjoins the transepts, is alone open and pierced with a window. Six 
other lights, in two rows, light each transept, and three more open intd 
the apse. 

To this very full and interesting account of the church of Meteora, we 
subjoin Mr. Curzon's description of the monastery of Barlaam, to which 
he effected a perilous ascent by means of a series of ladders. 

Arrived at the top of the rock, he plies the old Abbot with spirits, 
and describes the monastery and its church. 

" The monastery of Barlaam stands on the summit of an isolated rock, on 
a flat, or nearly flat, space of perhaps an acre and a half, of \vhich about one 
half is occupied by the Church and a smaller chapel, the refectory, the kitchen, 
the tower of the windlass where you are pulled up, and a number of separate 
buildings containing offices and the habitations of the monks, of whom there 
were at this time only fourteen. These various structures surround one 
tolerably large, irregularly shaped court, the chief part of which is paved; and 
there are several other small open spaces. All Greek monasteries are built 
in this irregular way, and the confused mass of disjointed edifices is usually 
encircled by a h^h bare wall ; but in this monastery there is no such en- 
closing wall, as its position efiectually prevents the approach of an enemy. 
On a portion of the flat space which is not occupied by the buildings, they 
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have ft fimall garden, but it ii not cultivated, and there is nothing like a 
parapet-wall in any directimi to prevent your faliing over. The place wears 
an aspect of povoly and neglect ; its Met days have gone by ; ior here, as 
everywhere else, the spirit of asceticism is on the wane. 

" The church has a porch before the door, y4p^l» supported by marble 
columns, the interior wall of which, on each side of the door, is painted with 
representations of the Last Judgment, and the tortures of the condemned. 
With a liberal allowanoe of flames and devils. These pictures of the torments 
of tiie wicked are always placed outside the body of the church, as typical of 
the unhappy state of those who are out of its jasle : they are never seen within. 
The interior of this curious old church, which is dedicated to All Saints, has 
depicted on its walls, on all sides, portraits of a great many holy personages, 
in the stiff, conventional, early style. It has four columns within which sup- 
port the dome ; and the altar or holy table, oyia rpavcia, is separated from 
the nave by a wooden screen, called the iconostasis, on which are paintings of 
the Blessed Virgin, the Redeemer, and many saints. These pictures are 
kissed by all who enter the ohmch. The iconostasis has three doors in it; 
one in the centre, before tiie holy table, and one on each side. The centre 
one is only a half-door, like an old English buttery hatch, the upper part 
being screened with a curtain of rich stuff, which, except on certain occasions, 
is drawn aside, so as to afford a view of the book or the Gospels, in a rich 
binding, lying upon the holy table beyond. A Greek church has no sacristy ; 
the vestures are usually kept in presses in this space behind the iconostasis, 
where none but the pnests and ttie deacon, or servant who trims the lamps, 
mte allowed to enter, and they pass in and out by the side doors. The centre 
door is only used in the celebration of the holy mass. This part of the church 
is the sanctuary, and is called, in Homaic, 0710 BrifM, or Sn/w, It is typical of 
the holy of holies of the Temple, and the veil is represented by the cur- 
tain wmch divides it from the rest of the church. Everything is symbolical 
in the Eastern Church ;^ and these symbols have been in use from the very 
earliest ages of Christianity. The four columns which support the dome 
represent the four Evangelists; and the dome itself is the symbol of heaven, 
to which access has been given to mankind b^ the ^lad tidings of the Gos- 
pels which they wrote. Part of the mosaic with which the whole interior of 
the dome was formeriy covered, in the cathedral of S. Sofia, at Constanti- 
nople, is to be seen in the four angles below the dome, where the winged 
figures of the four Evangelists still remain. Luckily for the Greek Church 
their sacred buildings are not under the authority of lay churchwardens — 
grocers in towns, and farmers in villages — ^who feel it their duty to whitewash 
over everything which is old and venerable, and curious, ana to oppose the 
dergynan in order to show their independence. 

** The Greek church, debased as it is by ignorance and superstition, has 
still the merit of carefully preserving and restoring all the memorials of its 
earlier and purer ages, ^f the fresco painting of a saint is rubbed out or 
damaged in the lapse of time, it is scrupulously repainted, exactly as it was 
before, even to the colour of the robe, the aspect of the countenance, and 
the minutest accessories of the composition. It is this systematic respect for 
everything which is old and venerable, which renders the interior of the 
ancient Eiastem churches so peculiarly interesting. They are the unchanged 
monuments of primaeval days. The Christians who suffered under the per- 
secution of Dioclesian may have knelt before the very altar which we now 
see, and which was then exactly the same as we now behold it, without any 
additions or subtractions either in its form or use." — (pp. 286 — ^289.) 

Some other churches in this remarkable group of convents were 
visited by Mr. Curzon, but are not otherwise described than by their 
general resemblance to the churoh at S. Barlaam's. 
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The libraries of nearly all tbe monasterieB of Mount Athoa were 
ransacked, and some valuable MSS. procured by fair means or fool ; 
but we find no detailed notices of their churches. We are reminded, 
however, in this part of the book, of a subject on which Mr. Curzon 
has incidentally thrown much new light, and on which we should have 
been glad to dwell more fully than our «pace permits. But although 
our review is running to an unreasonable length, we must add some 
illustrations of ecclesiastical art, ancient and modem, in various de- 
partments ; and first we select his account of the Abyssinian paintings 
and illuminations of the Church books in their library before described. 

'< Some of these manuscripts are adorned with the qindntest and grimmest 
illamixrations conceivable. The colours are composed of various ochres. In 
geoeral, the outlines of the figures are drawn first with the pen. The paint 
brush is siade by chewing the end of a reed till it is reduced to filaments, 
and then nibbling it into a proper form : the paint brushes of the ancient 
Egyptians were made in the same way, and excellent brooms for common 
purposes are made at Cairo, by beating the thick end of a palm-branch till the 
fibres are separated from tm pith, ue part above, whicn is not beaten, be- 
coming the nandle of the broom. The Abyssinian having nibbled and 
chewed his reed till he thinks it will do, proceeds to fill up the spaces be- 
tween the inked outiinee with his colours. The Blessed Virgin is usually 
dressed in blue ; the complexion of the figures is a brownish red, and those 
in my possession have a curious cast of the eyes, which gives them a very 
cunning look. & John, in a MS. which I have now before me, is repre- 
sented with woolly hair, and has two marks or gashes on each side of bis 
face, in accordance with the Abyssinian or Galla custom of cutting through 
the skin of the face, breast, and arms, so as to leave an indelible mark. This 
is done in youth, and is said to preserve the patient from several diseases. 
The colours are mixed up with the yolk of an egff, and the numerous mis- 
takes and slips of the brush are corrected by a wipe from a wet finger or 
thumb, which is generallv kept ready in the artist s mouth during the ope- 
ration ; and it is lucky if ne does not give it a bite in the agony of compo- 
sition, when with an unsteady hand the eye of some fsmous saint is smeared 
all over tiie nose by an unfortunate swerve of the nibbled reed." — (pp. 100, 
101.) 

But this art seems to be exhibited, in its most debased atate, in the 
Coptic manuscripts. Among the few sianuseript liturgies in the 
•convent of the Pulley, " one of them, a folio, was ornamented with a 
large illumination, intended to represent the Virgin and the infant 
Saviour ; it is almost the only specimen of Coptic art that I ever met 
with in a book, and its style and execution are so poor, that, perhaps, 
it is fortunate that they should be so rare."— (p. 1 12.) 

In one of the papers on the churches of Palestine, allusion was made 
to the exquisite wood carving in the Ghreek churches, designed and 
executed, for the most part, by Greek carpenters from the islands of 
the iEgRan. At the monastery of S. Stephen, in the Meteora, Mr. 
Curzon found similar carving by a Russian artist. 

'' The paintings in it are not so numerous as at S. Barlaam, but the icono- 
stasis, or screen oefore the altar, is most beautifully carved, something in the 
sbrle of Qrinling Gibbons : the pictures upon it bemg surrounded with frames 
of light open work, consisting of foliage, birds, and flowers in alto relievo, 
cut out of a fight-coloured wood in the most delicate manner. I was told 
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that the whole of this beautiful work had been executed in Russia, and put 
up here during the reign of Ali Pasha." — (p. 293.) 

We much regret that the irreverent tone of his descriptions of the 
Greek paintings, prevents us from transferring to our pages his ac- 
count of many such works of art, particularly in the monasteries of 
Mount Athos, where " the interior of the walls of the porches are 
covered with paintings of Saints, and also of the Last Judgment." 
We cannot think that Mr. Curzon showed either good taste or good 
feeling in smiling at these representations, however grotesque, know- 
ing, as he did, that they are regarded with feelings of religious awe by 
the monks, who were naturally scandalised by his levity, as we are by 
his profane criticism. If the consideration due to their feelings was 
not enough to repress his ill* timed merriment, one would have hoped 
that the subject, however handled, joined with the remarkable fact 
recorded in a note, might have done so. 

" Ridiculous as these pictorial representations of the Last Jud^ent ap- 
]>ear to us, one of them was the cause of a whole nation's embracmff Chns- 
tianity. Bogoris, king of Bulgaria, having written to Constantinople for a 
painter to decorate the walls of his palace, a monk named Methodius was 
sent to him — all knowledge of the arts in those days bein^ confined to the 
Clergy. The king desired Methodius to paint on a certam wall the most 
terrible picture that he could imagine ; and, by the advice of the king's sister, 
who had embraced Christianity some years before whilst in captivity at Con- 
stantinople, the monastic artist produced so fearful a representation of the 
torments of the condemned in the next world, that it had the effect of con- 
verting Bogoris to the Christian faith. In consequence of this event, the 
Patriarch of Constantinople despatched a Bishop to Bulgaria, who baptized 
the king by the name of Michael, in the year 665. Before long his loyal 
subjects, following the example of their soverei^, were converted also ; and 
Christianity, from that period, became the religion of the land." — (p. 364.) 

A really careful account of the religious paintings of the Meteora 
and Mount Athos, would serve admirably to illustrate that very curious 
work, by the monk Dionysius, which was reviewed in a former volume, 
entitled, *Ep/ifiveia -rij^ ^a}rfpa<puciJ9. Our readers will remember that 
this was shown in manuscript to M. Didron, in the monastery of 
Sphigmenpu, on Mount Athos, and that the translation of it, by M. 
Paul Durand, his fellow traveller, edited by himself in 1845, is one 
of the most important modem contributions to the history of Christian 
art. The editorial notes with which it is enriched, contain, indeed, the 
fullest notices yet published of the religious paintings of the Greeks, 
particularly of those which are found in the Holy Mountain; but 
nothing approaching to a complete history of the subject. 

We conclude with some notices of Church plate and jewellery, in 
which Mount Athos appears to be very rich. Great labour and cost 
were expended on the reliquaries and in the decoration of the holy 
ikons. Thus, at S. Laura— (pp. 365—367.) 

" The interior of the principal church in this monastery is Interesting from 
the number of early Greek pictures which it contains, ana which arc hung on 
the walk of Uie apsis behind the altar. They are almost all in silver frames, 
and are painted on wood; most of them are small, being not more than one 
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tit two feet sauare; the back-ground of all of them is ffilt ; and in man;^ of 
them this badt-ground is formed of plates of silver or gold. One small paint- 
ing is ascribed to S. Luke, and several have the frames set with jewels, and 
are of great antiquity. In frt>nt of the altar, and suspended from the two 
columns nearest to the {jcoytf<rra<ris — the screen which, like the veil of the 
temple, conceals the holy of holies from the gaze of the profane — are two 
pictures larger than the rest : the one represents our Savioxjb, the other the 
Blessed Virgin. Except the faces, they are entirely covered over widi plates 
of silver-gilt ; and the whole of both pictures, as well as their frames, is richly 
ornamented with a kind of coarse golden filigree, set with large turquoises, 
agates, and cornelians. These very curious productions of early art were 
presented to the monastery by the Emperor Andronicus Paleologns, whose 
portrait, with that of his empress, is represented on the silver frame. 

** The floor of this church, and of the one which stands in the centre of the 

other court, is paved with rich coloured marbles Some of these pieces 

of plate are well worthy the attention of antiquarians, being probably the 
most ancient specimens of art in goldsmith's worii now extant ; and as they 
have remained m the several monasteries ever since the piety of their donors 
first sent them there, their authenticity cannot be questioned ; besides which, 
many of them are extremely magnificent and beau^ul. 

" The most valuable reliquary of S. Laura is a kind of triptic, about 
eighteen inches high, of pure gold, a present from the Emperor Nicephorus, 
the founder of the abbey. The front represents a pair of folding doors, each 
set with a double row of diamonds (the most ancient specimens of this stone 
that I have seen), emeralds, pearls, and rubies as large as sixpences. When 
the doors are opened, a large piece of the holy cross, splendidly set with 
jewels, is displayed in the centre ; and the insides of the two doors, and the 
whole surface of the reliquary, are covered with engraved figures of the saints 
stuck full of precious stones. This beautiful shrine is of Byzantine work- 
manship, and, in its way, is a superb work of art." 

In the monastery of Caracalla — (p. 380,) 

** On the altar there were two very remarkable crosses, each of them about 
six or eight inches long, of carved wood, set in gold and jewels of very early 
and beautiful workmanship ; one of them in particular, which was presented 
to the church by the Emperor John Zimisces, was a most curious specimen 
of ancient jewellery." 

At Sphigmenou — (p. 402,) 

*' Among the relics of the saints is a beautiful ancient cross of gold, set 
with diamonds. Diamonds are of very rare occurrence in ancient pieces of 
jewellery ; it is indeed doubtful whether they were known to the ancients, 
adamantine being an epithet applied to the hardness of steel, and I have 
never seen a diamond in any work of art of the Roman or classical era. Be- 
sides the diamonds, the cross has on the upper end, and on the extremities 
of the two arms, three very fine and large emeralds, each fastened on with 
three gold nails : it is a fine specimen of early jewellery, and of no small in- 
trinsic value." 

At S. Dionysius— (pp. 418—420,) 

<* I was taken,'a8 a pilgrim, to the church, and we stood in the middle of the 
floor before the iKovSarains, whilst the monks brought out an old-fashioned low 
wooden table, upon which they placed the relics of the saints, which they pre- 
sumed we came to adore. Of these some were very interesting specimens of in- 
tricate workmanship, and superb and precious materials. One was a patera, of 
a kind of china or paste, made, as I imagine, of a multitude of turquoises ground 
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dbwB togetlier, for it was toa large to be of one nn^le turquoiae ; tbere ia one 
of the same kind> but of fSur infericHr workniaDshiis in the treasury of S. Marc. 
This marreUous dish is earved in very high relief with minute figures or little 
stafeues of the saints, with inscriptions in very early Greek. It is set in pure 
sold, richly worked, and was a gift £rom the Empress or imperial Princess 
Pulcheria. Then there was an invaluable ahrine for the head of S. John the 
Baptist, whose bones and another of his heads are in the cathedral at Genoa. 
S. John Lateran also boasts a head of S. John, but that may have belonged 
to S. John the Erangelist. This shrine was the gift of Neasulus, Waywode 
or Hospodar of Wallachia : it &■ about two feet long and two feet high> and is 
in the shape of a Byzantine ehurdi ; the material is silver^gilty but the ad- 
mirable and singular style of the workmanship givesitavalnemr surpassing its 
intrinsic worth. The roof is covered with 6ve domes of ^old ; on each side it 
has sixteen recesses^ in which are portraits of the saints m niello, and at each 
end there are eight others. All the windows are enriched in open-work 
tracery, of a strange sort of Gothic pattern, unlike anything in Europe. It is 
altogether a wonderful and precious monument of ancient art, the production 
of an almost miknown country, rich, quaint, and original in its oesign and 
execution, and is indeed one of the most curious objects on Mount Athos ; 
although the patera of the Princeis Pnlcheria might probably be considered 
of greater value." 

And here we must take leave of Mr. Curzon, with the expression of 
deep regret that a sense of duty baa compelled us to deal more harshly 
than we could wish with a travelling companion so amiable and so 
agreeable, who has really afforded us much gratification and instruc- 
tion. But we cannot allow ourselves to be so dazzled, by his spark- 
ling humour and the brilliancy of his style, as to lose sight of the evil 
tendency of much of his conduct and writing. 



ARRANGEMENT OP THE CHOIR OF ELY CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — ^The best thanks of ecclesiologists, and of church mei\ in general, 
are due to Mr. Scott for his unswerving endeavours to avert such a re- 
arrangement of the eastern limb of Ely Cathedral as should include the 
retention of the altar in its present position — the extreme east ; and the 
thanks of your readers are in especial due to him for having kindly 
stepped forward to remove their anxiety as to his own determinate views 
upon this subject. There can be no doubt, that ancient precedent, as 
demonstrated by Ely and most other cathedral churches of England, 
propriety of ritual observance, and aesthetacal beauty, would alike be 
violated by maintaining the altar in the situation just named. Feeling 
this most strongly, I would withhold comment upon Mr. Scott's plan, 
were there any danger of weakening bis hands by proposing a deviation 
from it ; but such danger can hardly arise from suggesting a modifica- 
tion, which fully recognizes the general principles he advocates. 

I would therefore. Sir, with yourself and with Mr. Scott^ plead most 
earnestly on the grounds of superior fitness for the dignified and re- 
verential celebration of Divine worship, and for the convenenice of 
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clerical and lay vorehippers, as well as on that of superior architectural 
effect, that the altar should be advanced from the eastern extremity of 
the cathedral ; that an ample unoccupied sanctuary should still inter- 
Tene between it and the choir proper ; that the latter, having the open 
screen designed for it, should be reserved for clerks ; and that the area 
of the lantern should be devoted to the accommodation of the lay portion 
of the congregation. The question I submit for consideration, is whe- 
ther the most desirable mode of accomplishing these objects would not 
be to allow a retraction of three bays, and to limit the sanctuary to a 
similar number ; and accordingly to erect the altar- screen between * the 
piers third in succession from the eastern wall, instead of between the 
second piers as at present proposed. 

The following are the principal reasons in favour of the alteration. 
1st. That a sanctuary of three bays, is quite adequate for the most 
sumptuous Anglican ritual, and satisfies the fullest demands of reve- 
rential propriety. 2ndly. That such a sanctuary would be co-extensive 
with the choir proper ; which, short as it will appear when reduced to a 
row of twenty-two stalls on each side, would seem still more conspi- 
cuously so, if in juxta- position and contrast with a disproportionately 
large four-bayed sanctuary. 3rdly. That the voices of the clergy at 
the communion office would, of course, with more difficulty be audible 
to the congregation westward of the rood-screen, should the altar stand 
seven bays, than if only six, removed from it. 4thly. That this diffi- 
culty would at any time constitute the most plausible pretext for the 
introduction of congregational benches into the sanctuary ; which, if 
possessing an amplitude of four bays, might to many seem to invite the 
intrusion. 5thly. That a retraction of three bays would afford a much 
more suitable space, than one of only two, for the early matutinal 
prayers ; and might Uien, like the lady-chapels of Salisbury and of Win- 
chester, be furnished with an altar, and with other requisites for the due 
performance of that service, instead of remaining a disused, and per- 
haps desecrated, waste. 6thly. That the symbolical intention of the 
nine-bayed eastern limb of the cathedral would seem best followed out 
by sub-dividing it in accordance with the number forming the base of 
the multiple. Lastly. That the precedents of Lincoln and York 
Minsters, which have similar eastern limbs to that of Ely, (and in both 
of which, the choir, sanctuary, and retrochoir, are each of three bays,) 
give every possible sanction and countenance to the tripartite arrange- 
ment now advocated. 

I trust. Sir, that the foregoing reasons, put forth with the utmost de- 
ference, may be carefully and fairly weighed ; concerning, as they do, 
a very important point in the restoration of one of the most noble of 
English temples, — a church, which in past days, rose to the first rank 
in grandeur and beauty, through the pious munificence and architec- 
tural skill of its founders, and which, now again, under the continued ope- 
ration of the same instrumental causes, bids fair, after a chilling interval 
of centuries, to rejoice the hearts of churchmen by revealing anew, in 
unimpaired magnificence, the solemnity and glory of the Lord's house. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant, 

VOL. X. D 
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Our readers will» we are sure, peruse with interest the following 
statement of the works completed and in progress at Ely, which has 
just been published by the Cathedral authorities : — 

The Dkan and Chaptbr of Ely beg leave most gratefolly to acknowledge the 
liberal contribntiona which they have receiyed towards the restoration of their 
Cathedral and the formation of a new Choir. The amount thus placed at their 
disposal is nearly sufficient to meet the contracts and engagements into which they 
have already entered : but a very large sum will still he wanted to complete the 
entire work in conformity with the plans which have been proposed : and it is to 
meet this additional expenditure, that they still venture very earnestly to solidt 
the assistance of the friends of their Church. 

The designs for the new Choir have been prepared by Mr. George Gilbert Scott, 
an architect of great experience and skill ; and contracts have already been made 
for a new open screen, for the throne of the Bishop and the stall of the Dean, and 
for entirely new sub-stalls, upon a scale and character suited to the magnificence of 
this part of the church. They are to be finished before the first of March, 1851, 
and their cost alone will exceed j^4200. The superior stalls, the work of the great 
architect, Alan de Walsingham, in 1340, and which are much mutilated and 
covered with several coats of paint, are to be restored as nearly as possible to their 
original condition. Plans and contracts are in progress for the removal of the 
organ to the north side of the Choir, with a case and fittings in full accordance 
with the stall-work. The other works are advancing satisfactorily, and some of 
them are completed ; all the vaults have been restored, and nearly all the marble 
piers and shafts re-polished, and when wanting or seriously injured, re-placed ; the 
beautiful canopy work, next the altar, of the chapels of Bishops Alcock and West, 
which was nearly destroyed, has been carefully restored. There still remains to be 
executed the new altar and reredos, the pavement, the staircase to the organ, the 
enclosure of the stall-work, and the re-arrangement and restoration, where neces- 
sary, of the tombs of the Bishops. It is hoped, however, if funds are forthcoming, 
that the whole may be finished before the end of the year 1852. 

The Dean and Chapter have been compelled, £rom a sense of imminent danger, 
to undertake, at the same time with these and several other works, a very extensive 
and costly repair of the Southern Transept of the Cathedral, the principal timbers 
of the roof of which were found to be rotten, and the upper walls and arcades, 
upon which they rested, seriously dislocated. It is intended to replace entirely the 
mutilated sculpture of the timber cornice, the painting of the roof, the ancient 
fresco decorations of the walls, and to open partially the arches of the western aisle. 

The Dean and Chapter gladly avail themselves of this opportunity of returning 
their grateful thanks for many special benefactions which have been given or 
promised : they subjoin a list of the most considerable of them. 

Alexander Beresford Hope, Esq., M.P., has given j£^300 for the new Pinnacle on 
the east front. Of this sum, j^iOO has been expended ; the remainder is to be 
applied to some alterations of it which are considered necessary. Lady Mildred 
Hope undertakes the restoration of the great stone cross of the £astem Gable. 

John Charles Sharpe, Esq. has given j^flOO towards the re-building of the ancient 
apsidal Chapel of S. Catherine, opening through the noble arch on the east of the 
south-west transept ; a restoration which cannot fail to add greatly to the effect of 
that beautiful part of the CathedraL This work is now proceeding ; it vnll require 
additional funds to the extent of at least £200, to complete it. This is Mr. Sharpens 
third benefaction of the same amount : one towards the restoration of the choir ; 
and the other towards that of Prior Crauden^s chapel, including the new wooden 
vault, which is nearly finished. His sister, Mrs. Smart, has undertaken to fill the 
great eastern window of this chapel with painted glass, designed and executed by 
herself. 

The Master and Fellows of Jesus College, Cambridge, have given j^5 for a new 
encaustic pavement of the chapel of their founder,* Bishop Alcock ; the design for it 
was given by Lord Alwyn Compton, and is now in the course of execution. This 
is in addition to a former gift of ;^ 100 towards the restoration of the interior of 
the chapel. 

The Rev. Edward Bowyer Sparke, one of the Canons of the Church, gave ;^00 
towards the great restoration of the south-west transept : the new pavement and 
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nting of the roof, for the last of which the Rev. David Stewart gave a beautiful 
ga^ are deferred until the completion of the apsidal chapeL 

Hugh Robert Evans, Esq., the Steward of the Manors or the Dean and Chapter, 
gave jcl50 towards the opening of the f^vtMi. lantern in the western tower. 

The Rev. William Selwyn, one of die Canons of the Church, gives a new font, 
designed by Mr. Scott, to be placed in the south-west transept, which it is proposed 
to make the baptistery of the Cathedral. 

Bowyer Edward Sparke, late Lord Bishop of Ely, gave in 1832, the sum of 
;£ 1500, for the purpose of filling the windows at the east end of the Cathedral with 
painted glass. The execution of this great work has been deferred until his 
trustees are fully satisfied that the art of glass painting has attained such a state of 
perfection as may make it a monument worthy of the important position which it 
occupies. 

The Rev. Edward Bowyer Sparke gave the painted glass in the great south-east 
window of the central lantern, the first of a series of four designed to commemorate 
the founders and benefactors of the ancient Monastery and Cathedral ; it was 
executed by Mr. Wailes. The church is indebted to the same munificent benefactor 
for three windows in the northern transept, also by Mr. Wailes. representing the 
history of S. Paul; for a window in the south transept, by M. Gerente, of Paris, 
representing the history of Joseph : as well as for many other proofs of his deep 
interest in the restoration and becoming decoration of the Cathedral. 

The Rev. Chancellor Sparke, one of the Canons of the Church, has undertaken 
to present a painted window to the Cathedral. 

The memorial window above the monument of Bishop Sparke, in West's chapel, 
was put up by the members of his fsmiily. It was executed by Mr. Evans of 
Shrewsbury. 

The Undergraduates and Bachelors of Arts of the University of Cambridge gave 
the painted glass in the tracery and the upper half of the great north-eastern 
window of the central lantern ; tiie remainder will be executed as soon as sufficient 
contributions are collected : the artist is Mr. Wailes. A subscription is in progress, 
on the part of the Graduates of the University of Cambridge, to fill the north- 
eastern window of this lantern in a similar manner. 

The Lessees of the Bishop of the diocese gave the second of the lower windows 
in the south end of the south transept ; the artist is M. Gerente, of Paris : the 
subject is the History of Moses. 

The Incumbents of livings in the patronage of the Bishop of Ely and within 
his diocese have given funds, though not yet sufficient for the purpose, for one 
window, and those not within his diocese for another, in the south end of the south 
transept These windows are nearly finished: the artist is M. Gerente. The 
subjects of them are the Histories of Abraham and of Jacob. 

The funds for another window by contributions from Prelates and Peers educated 
in the University of Cambridge, are collecting under the auspices of his Grace the 
Duke of Rutland. 

The Very Rev. the Dean gave the funds for a window at the south end of the 
south-west transept : the artist is Mr. Wailes. The subjects are Jacob and Rachel, 
and Esther and Ahasuenis. 

Hamilton Cooke, Esq., of Carr House, Doncaster, gave the funds for a second 
window in the same transept, by the same artist. The subjects are Isaac and 
Rebecca, Ruth and Boas, and the Marriage of Cana. 

William Wailes, Esq., the eminent artist, gave, as his own offering to the Church, 
the window in the south aisle of the nave. The subject is the History of the 
Venerable Bede. 

WiUiam Warrington, Esq., the eminent artist, gave, as his own offering to the 
Church, the window in the south aisle of the nave. Subjects, the Annunciation 
and Birth of our Lokd and the Salutation of Mary and Elizabeth. 

M. Gerente, of Paris, the eminent artist, proposes also to give a third vrindow to 
the south aisle of the nave : and two other artists and a distinguished amateur, 
whose names we are requested at present to withhold, have undertaken to make 
similar ^f^s to the same part of the church. 

Mrs. Pleasance Clough, of Feltwell, has furnished funds for a window in the 
south aisle of the nave, in memory of Susannah, the wife of John Waddington, 
Esq., and daughter of Robert Clough, Esq., of Feltwell : the artist is M. Gerente* 
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The Rev. George Millers, Minor Canon and Registrar of the Chnrcfa. and 
Historian of the Cathedral, has undertaken to place a memorial window in the same 
south aisle, next the grave of his late wife, Mary Millers. 

Other windows are also in preparation, both in this part of the chnrch and else- 
where, one of which is the gift oif the ladies of members of the Chapter, a second 
of the Iiessees of the Dean and Chapter, a third of various visitors to the Cathe- 
dral, a fourth of Clergymen who have been ordained in it, a fifth of various Gven- 
Uemen of the city of Ely, and a siztii of the Tradesmen and Officers connected with 
the Church. 



ARCHITECTURAL LOCALISMS, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
CHURCHES OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND LEICESTER. 
SHIRE. 

A Paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society, June 6th, 1849,* 
by Edward A. Frbbman, M.A., Corresponding Secretary, 

[On account of the great length of this paper, the larger portion of 
it was necessarily omitted at its public reading. But in revising it for 
the press, the author has not thought it necessary to depart from the 
familiar and individual character of a communication read at a meeting, 
which would have been nearly equivalent to Writing a new treatise on 
the same subject.] 

It is now nearly four years since I first recommended the very inter- 
esting subject of the local diversities of architecture to the attention of 
the society in a paper on the churchesf of a district which have received 
a stronger local impress than any other buildings with which I am ac- 
quainted. Since then the subject has not been so much taken up by 
other members as its importance might have led us to expect. I am only 
aware of one paper having been read bearing directly on it : I allude 
to one read about a year back by Mr. Whately, on the churches of a 
district in Shropshire, which I had not the pleasure of hearing, being 
then absent from Oxford, but which I imagine to have opened a further 
very interesting field for inquiry, as to the connection which often exists 
between the architectural and the geological character of a district, 
the style of building being so often influenced by the nature of the 
prevalent stone. 

On this latter branch of the subject I am sorry that I am not able 
to afibrd you any information, as my own line of study has never led me 
into any such investigations. The '* Hand-Book of Ecclesiology " 
truly observes of the district to which I would now call your attention, 
that " it will readily be acknowledged by those who are at all con- 
versant with the ecclesiology of this county, [Northamptonshire,] that it 

* We have not thought it right in a paper hearing the name of its author to alter 
his nomenclature ; but in retaining that of Rickman in this instance, we beg to 
have it understood that we are not at all more favourable to it than we have hitherto 
been. — Ed, 

t Those of the Island of Jersey. See the Society's Report for Easter and Act 
Terras, 1845, p. 57. 
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ranks quite among the first as regards the architectural beauty and ge- 
neral interest of its churches. The abundance of good building- stone will 
in a great degree account for this ; and in the northern district, where 
the stone is the best, the churches are decidedly the finest, though the 
southern division afibrds also many elegant features and interesting de- 
tails." With this division I fully concur, and I may here make the 
remark, that my present paper will be to a great extent an amplifica- 
tion of the very accurate and observant sketch of the architecture of 
the county contained in the work which I have just quoted. I shall 
therefore not think it necessary to refer to it every time that I shall 
have occasion to repeat its statements. I have observed for myself, and 
can bear a most willing testimony, both to the general accuracy of the 
author's individual facts, and to the correctness of his generalizations 
from them. 

I do not profess to have seen all the churches in the county, between 
three and four hundred in number, but I am acquainted with a great 
majority of them, including nearly all the most celebrated. And 
though I am not equally well acquainted with every part of the 
county, there is no district of which I am entirely ignorant. I have 
seen some churches in every deanery ; in many I have seen all that 
they contain. I am most familiarly acquainted with the deaneries 
immediately round Northampton, and those again to the south-west, be- 
tween Daventry and Banbury ; in the heart of the county, going west 
from Bedfordshire to Cambridgeshire there is not a church which I 
have not seen, and but very few crossing the same district northwards, 
from Buckinghamshire to Leicestershire. I also know most of the noble 
churches, the pride of the county, in the valley of the Nen, between 
Northampton and Peterborough, and I have made more desultory ex- 
cursions into other parts, both north and south. The district I am 
least acquainted with is the deanery of Weldon, lying to the north- 
east, towards the Rutlandshire border; though if its churches in 
general are at all equal to the few which I have seen, it must be one 
of the most interesting districts in the coimty. 

I must, however, confess that I labour under one disadvantage in 
the present attempt, namely, my very slight knowledge of the 
architecture of the neighbouring counties, so that I cannot generally 
say how far the Northamptonshire peculiarities are common to it with 
them. With Leicestershire 1 am better acquainted than with the 
others, and with Lincolnshire through the aid of engravings ; and in 
both there certainly is some general affinity as contrasted with the 
architecture of more distant parts of England ; but it by no means 
amounts to identity, and as the Lincolnshire churches greatly surpass, 
those of Leicestershire, as far as my experience goes — with a few 
splendid exceptions, such as the stately church of Melton Mowbray-— 
yet more strikingly fall short of their southern neighbours. These, 
however, I shall compare throughout with those of Northamptonshire, 
briefly pointing out the points of difference and of agreement. 

Northamptonshire is, more conspicuously than any other part of Eng- 
land that I know, the land of handsome, moderate-sized parish churches, 
such in many respects as we want in the present day. Its monastic in- 
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stitutions were not very numerous, and it contained but few of any 
consequence ; and nowhere, with the glorious exception of the cathe- 
dral church, have they more utterly vanished from the earth. That, 
however, hardly belongs to Northamptonshire ; it is but a stone's 
throw from the border, and belongs to that grand series of splendid 
abbeys, extending throughout the fen country, of which no other is 
within the limits of the county. Nor can its architecture be said to 
have greatly influenced that of the smaller churches. For this reason, 
among others, this magnificent fabric will form no part of our con- 
sideration this evening. Its history and its architecture, the solemn 
majesty of its interior, the pride of Northern Romanesque, the surpass- 
ing splendour of its portico, the very noblest achievement of human 
art, form in themselves a theme of far too great dignity and interest to 
allow me to dishonour them by an incidental and imperfect examina- 
tion on the present occasion. 

Of the other religious houses scarcely any traces remain : North- 
ampton contained several, but they are completely destroyed and well 
nigh forgotten ; and others in other parts of the county have shared 
the same fate. They are utterly gone : there remain neither paro- 
chialised abbey churches, nor even ruins. The only considerable mo- 
nastic fragment that I have seen or heard of is the west front and a small 
part of the nave at the priory church at Canons Ashby, and this can hardly 
be called distinctively conventual in its architecture. And the collegiate 
churches, of which there are several in the county, are in no important 
respect different from the simply parochial edifices, being themselves 
parish churches, with colleges attached at a later period. Even when 
the fabric has received important changes at the time of, or later than, 
the addition of the collegiate body, they are indeed often to be traced 
in increased size and magnificence, but not in anything imparting the 
peculiar character of a minster. Thus Higham Ferrers, well known 
as one of the finest churches in the county, received no alteration of 
importance when made collegiate by Archbishop Chichele ; and the more 
remarkably so as it has, in its superb western doorway, a thoroughly 
cathedral feature of two centuries earlier. Irthlingborough received 
large and interesting alterations simultaneously with the foundation of 
the college, but, unless we so consider the addition of a clerestory to 
the choir, a rare feature in Northamptonshire, none that at all impart 
a collegiate character to the church itself. At Cotterstock the erection 
of a college or chantry was indeed marked by the reconstruction of the 
choir on a scale of surpassing grandeur, throwing into utter insigni- 
ficance the diminutive nave to which it is attached ; but even this 
stately structure is but a common parochial chancel of unusual size 
and beauty, without even the degree of pretension given by the addi- 
tion of aisles. All these were foundations of no great riches or cele- 
brity ; but the remark applies equally to the existing portions of the 
church belonging to the wealthy and royal establishment at Fothering- 
hay ; the nave is the finest of its own date and style in the whole county, 
but it is still merely a fine parish church, and is surpassed by many 
parish churches in Somerset. And though the choir, where a collegiate 
character would be most naturally looked for, is utterly destroyed, the 
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weather-moulding remains to attest its height, which was so much in- 
ferior to that of the nave, that it could not have been, architecturally, 
the most dignified portion of the building. 

Our present studies, then, are confined to parish churches, and those 
most strictly preserving that character; they are genuine parish 
churches, neither swelling into minsters, nor sinking into chapels. 
They have not even that slight approximation to the former character 
which is bestowed by the cross form and the predominant central tower. 
We have no such series of cruciform churches as this neighbourhood 
supplies at Witney, Hampton, Thame, Kidlington, Cuddesden, and 
Stanton Harcourt. And though the churches are often of considerable 
dimensions, several, especiaUy in the north, reaching to a length of 
from a hundred to a hundred- and-fifty feet, there are none which 
exhibit the common parochial form on ^e exaggerated scale of Boston 
or Coventry. On the other hand, while almost every collection of 
houses has its church, that church is almost always a genuine church, 
with nave, aisles, chancel, and tower ; the mere chapel or the humble 
aisleless church are objects of rare occurrence. 

On the merits of these buildings in an architectural point of view, 
I need not enlarge : the claim of Northamptonshire to a place in the 
very highest rank in an ecclesiological map of England has never been 
disputed. Open any architectural work, you will find no district more 
frequently alluded to, none supplying more numerous examples both 
of singularities and beauties, from the incipient Romanesque of Brix- 
worth to the expiring Gothic of Whiston ; from the most ancient 
church in England still applied to sacred uses, to the last that was 
erected before ecclesiastical architecture became thoroughly debased. 
Some of the most interesting parts of the county have already been 
illustrated in a work in which I have myself had a share, and which I 
trust may one day be brought to a conclusion. That the churches of 
Northamptonshire have deficiencies cannot be denied ; some of the 
local peculiarities, as we shall soon see, are far from graceful ; in pic- 
turesque eflPect they are far surpassed by many of much less real merit, 
and for the truest and most purely architectural excellence they must 
yield to the unrivalled glories of the west ; but in one feature at least 
they are unrivalled : the tall spires clustering in the distance have more 
effect on the landscape than any other architectural feature whatever ; 
and none is more truly graceful on a nearer approach. If any one 
would know what art can do for nature, I should recommend a visit to 
the superb group of churches which surround the station at Higham 
Ferrers. In comparing the scene of my present investigations with 
those whose fruits I now lay before you, I often think what a prospect 
it would be, if Gloucestershire provided churches which we might 
contemplate from the hills, or if Northamptonshire provided hills from 
which we might contemplate the churches. If Higham and Oundle, 
with their neighbouring villages, could occupy the sites of Dursley and 
Stroud, I can conceive no nearer approach to that terrestrial paradise 
of which Sir John Mandeville informs us that he could give no ac- 
count, adding the very sufficient reason that he never was there. 
But as the component parts are only to be enjoyed at a distance of 
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more than a hundred miles from each other, we will return to that one 
of its elements which forms our present subject for inquiry. In exa- 
mining the churches of Northamptonshire, I intend first to give a 
general description of those features of outline and general character 
which will be found running through them aU, alluding only inci- 
dentally to questions of style and date ; and secondly, to introduce the 
latter subject directly, and to point out the peculiar character which 
was assumed by each style in this district. For it is clear that there 
are localisms of two kinds ; those of outline, which are sometimes con- 
nected with extensive architectural operations going on through a 
whole district about the same time, so as to render the outline belong- 
ing to a particular period more common than any other, sometimes are 
found to prevail at all periods, entirely irrespective of style ; and 
secondly, as was just observed, certain peculiarities assumed by the 
styles themselves. 

I said above that the churches of Northamptonshire are eminently 
parochial ; the usual type is the most ordinary type of a parish church ; 
nave and aisles, almost always with a clerestory and low roof, a 
chancel, with or without aisles or chapels, often aLso with a low roof, 
but generally very strongly distinguished from the nave both within 
and without ; a tower almost always occupying the centre of the west 
end. It will be at once seen that mere picturesque effect is well nigh 
excluded ; there is little scope for that secondary merit which we often 
accept, in a building of no great pretensions, as a fair substitute for 
real excellence of architecture. Thus a cross church, with a central 
tower, must be bad indeed to be altogether void of beauty ; and 
variety of outline and the use of high gables, will impart a pleasing 
effect to really very mean structures, as is proved by numberless 
buildings in Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Kent, the Isle of 
Wight, and Jersey. I never saw an ugly church in either of those 
islands, though they are often poor in their original architecture, and 
hideously disfigured by subsequent alterations. The Northamptonshire 
buildings attempt much more of architectural design, and are conse- 
quently in greater peril of failing ; a badly designed door or window 
will ruin a regular architectural range, while it passes unnoticed in a 
structure of less pretensions ; common-place in the one case does very 
well, in the other we require positive excellence ; and here the naves 
and chancels of Northamptonshire often fail, being continually very 
mediocre, unlike the really artistic piles of Somerset ; their claim rests 
chiefly on individual features of surpassing excellence, and on those 
superb steeples, which are so magnificent considered in themselves, 
and which add so much grace and beauty to fabrics otherwise insigni- 
ficant. 

By far the greater number of churches have two aisles to the nave ; 
a few are without any, as Weston Favell, near Northampton, which in 
the two high roofs of its nave and chancel quite recalls many of the 
churches of this neighbourhood ; a few have only one ; and several 
have had one or both destroyed ; but all these examples are among the 
smaller and ruder structures, and mostly in the southern part of the 
county ; all the important churches have two ; there is no counter- 
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part to Dorchester and Kidlingtoh with single aisles, and Stanton 
Harcourt and Shottesbrooke; without any. 

There is almost always a clerestory and low roof; and here the local* 
ism of the district shows itself most apparently. In many parts of 
England the clerestory never came into general nse, and in others, 
when it occurs* it is invariably of late construction. So it is not unfre- 
quently in Northamptonshire also ; but there is sufficient evidence of 
its having been in at least occasional use from the very first, and having 
gradually gained ground till it became universal. At Brixworth we 
have a Saxon example ; at S. Peter*s, Northampton, a Norman ; in the 
choir at Roth well, one of Romanesque character, though, the arches 
below being pointed, of Transitional date. Continuing the series, we 
have a clerestory of lancets at Chelveston ; two admirable examples, 
with Geometrical tracery, at Warmington and Barnwell S. Andrew's. 
When we arrive at the period of Flowing tracery, its triumph is 
complete ; from hence till the last days of Perpendicular, its use is 
almost universal, though it is strange that it is absent at Whiston and 
Castle Ashby, though the former is well known as a gem of Perpen- 
dicular architecture, and the latter, though chiefly famous for features 
of earlier date, contains more of that style than of any other. 

The clerestory windows most commonly in use are of two kinds ; a 
square-headed Decorated, and an obtusely pointed Perpendicular one ; 
the former generally of two lights, the latter of three, but both with 
nothing deserving the name of tracery. The former is most frequent 
in the south, the latter in the north, which probably shows that the 
confirmed use of the clerestory prevailed earliier in the southern dis- 
trict. But the southern window is often found in the north, while I 
remember only one or two instances of the reverse. Perpen- 
dicular clerestory windows, with arched heads, do indeed occur at 
Chipping Warden, Crick, and Middleton Cheney, but they are of al- 
together different character, and with distinct tracery. But the two 
usual forms are by no means exhaustive ; there are of course here, as 
everywhere else, plenty of Perpendicular and Debased square-headed 
windows ; and other Decorated types occur. The churches of Oundle 
and Kingscliffe have the two finest late Decorated clerestories I know 
of in any parochial structures ; both being of considerable height, with 
well proportioned windows and good tracery. And with these we 
may class the very beautiful clerestory of the little church of Rotherby, 
in Leicestershire. Other Decorated examples, with arched heads, 
occur at Finedon and Everdon, but of less merit, and the latter a sub- 
stitute for an earlier high roof ; at Raunds and Piddington are ex- 
amples of transition from Decorated to Perpendicular, A square-headed 
Decorated clerestory, apparently of the Geometrical period, occurs 
at Aid winkle All Saints. Other types also are not excluded ; at 
Stoke Bruern we have large unfoliated circles ; smaller ones foliated 
occur at Rothersthorpe, Litchborough, Chacombe, and Duston ; at 
Barton Segrave, (a church I have not myself seen,) the spherical tri* 
angle is employed. At Etton, a church I shall have to mention again, 
is a very striking clerestory of large quatrefoils, but their scale is dis- 
proportionate to the size of the building. But in all we generally 
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find the clerestory windows kept at » considerable distance 6om each 
other, and kept single. This is decidedly a g^ain» as pilasters or pin- 
nacles between them are rare. At Fotheringhay, where the pinnacles 
iBuid flying-buttresses render it allowable, they are nearer together than 
usual ; at Badby is the only example I remember of a range of clere- 
story windows placed quite close together, and these are square- 
headed and poor. At Polebrook, and perhaps in one or two cases of 
inferior moment, we find a low range not pierced with windows. 

I have enlarged with more minuteness on this point, because here 
is the only serious inaccuracy which I have found in the *' Hand- 
Book,*' which states, that in Northamptonshire " the clerestory is al- 
most always a Third-Pointed addition or substitution ; but those of S. 
Mary, Finedon, and Barnwell S. Andrew, are Middle-Pointed ;" the 
only reference to the subject which it contains. I cannot understand 
how such a statement could have found its way into an account other- 
wise so masterly. I feel sure that at least a third — I am inclined to 
think more — of the clerestories in Northamptonshire are Decorated, 
and we have seen that there is an unbroken chain of occasional ex- 
amples up to the very earliest times. 

' And not only the clerestory, but the low roof, in most cases its 
almost necessary concomitant, was in use from at least the very be- 
ginning of the Decorated style. At Chelveston the tower is not western, 
so that we have no means of judging whether the roof has ever been 
higher or not. The two admirable Geometrical clerestories at War- 
mington and Barnwell are surer examples. The former every one 
knows, on account of the timber- vault over the nave ; this roof and 
the clerestory may probably be a little later than the arcades and 
lancet windows below ; but I should think it more likely that 
they were the last finish of the original structure, than that they sup- 
planted either a preceding roof or a preceding clerestory. Neither here 
nor at Barnwell is there Uie slightest trace of any higher roof than the 
present. And I believe I may say the same of Etton, almost a model 
Early English church, with lancets in the nave, and simple Geome- 
trical windows in the chancel, but as I am less familiar with this 
instance, I will not be positive. In all these cases, besides the general 
proportion, which would hardly have allowed so great an addition to the 
height, the main reason for the use of the low roof was, not to interfere 
witib the belfry-stage of the tower, which comes down immediately 
above it ; and there is not the slightest trace of any high roof ever 
having cut through the windows. We may not unprofitably compare 
these examples with two other fine instances of early clerestories 
somewhat differently treated. Every one knows Trumpington, near 
Cambridge ; here the tower rises two stages above the nave, conse- 
quently there was room for a high roof without interfering with the 
belfry windows; and accordingly a weather-moulding attests the 
former existence of such a roof, tihough it has since been destroyed. In 
the very remarkable church of Gbuidesby, in Leicestershire, we have a 
clerestory of about the same date and character as those at Barnwell 
and Warmington, which has been added to earlier arcades. But here, 
however, though the proportions of the tower were much the same as 
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in those two examples, the belfry«8t«ge appears to have been con- 
sidered no obstacle, as a weather-moulduig cutting quite through the 
belfry windows testifies to a former high roof from the present walls, 
86 another within records a still earlier one anterior to the addition of 
the clerestory. I think if any one compares these four churches on 
the grounds of general proportion, without reference to any particular 
theory as to the pitch of roofs, he can hardly fail to assign the palm of 
superior taste and judgment to the Northamptonshire architects. 

As we go on with our Decorated series, we shall find repeated ex- 
amples, not only of churches originally constructed or re-constructed 
with clerestories and low roofs, but of the clerestory and low roof 
substituted for a preceding high roof, over the same arcades, just as in 
Perpendicular. Higham Ferrers, in the double nave, is a notable ex- 
ample, and not very advanced in the style ; later examples occur at 
Northborough, parts of Rushden, and the choir of Irthlingborough ; 
and the very fine, clerestory at Kingscliffe is an insertion rather De- 
corated than Perpendicular. Or rather it is a re-construction, as I 
believe nearly the whole nave to be of one date, and the mark of a 
high gable in the west front need not only prove that the wall belongs 
to the early church, of which the tower still remains. As to original 
constructions, hardly any high roofs exist; the magnificent clerestory at 
Oundle has a low roof, though it may be objected that, as the tower is 
later, it may have been lowered ; but in many of the numerous inferior 
examples, as at Charwelton, a contemporary or earlier tower hinders any- 
such supposition. On the introduction of Perpendicular clerestories I 
need not enlarge : but I will mention the traisepts of Rushden and the 
chancel of S. Giles, Northampton, as instances of buildings without 
clerestories having their roof lowered^ though in the latter case not to 
the full extent of its present depression — in Decorated times ; the 
former, however, was connected with the introduction of a clerestory 
into the nave. The roofs of the aisles are usually lean-to, so that the 
clerestories stand out conspicuously ; now and then, however, as in 
the south aisle at Chipping Warden, a low-pitched compass roof is 
seen, which is more usual in Leicestershire, but the effect is never 
good, as tending to conceal the clerestory. A more remarkable ex- 
ception is Stanion, where the north aisle retains a distinct high -pitched 
roof, and the clerestory wall on that side has no windows, while the 
usual arrangement is found on the other side. Possibly the completion 
of the alteration was interrupted, of which there is a very extraordinary 
instance in the poor little church of Whetstone, in Leicestershire. 

I shall not accumulate instances of the omission of the clerestory, as 
the great majority occur in rude, patched, and mutilated churches, and 
I do not remember any example in any building of much consequence. 
I have already alluded to two instances in which it is absent, where we 
should most confidently have looked for it, and I will add another in 
the northern part of the county, where the church, though of no great 
size, has several interesting points of detul, and is still more remarkable 
from its complete departure from the usual type of outline. This is at 
Werrington, where the church consists of a nave and aisles comprised 
under one steep roof, with the high roof of the porch projecting there- 
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from, a high-roofed chancel of the height of the nave, and a bell-gable 
over the chancel-arch, there being no steeple of any kind. The out- 
line is highly picturesque, but as opposite to the usual aspect of a 
Northamptonshire church as anything that can be imagined. I shall 
have hereafter to allude again to this interesting structure. 

" There are generally no aisles to the chancel," says the Hand-book. 
I at first thought that here also was an inaccurate statement, but the 
meaning intended to be conveyed by it is quite correct, although ex- 
pressed in a manner calculated to mislead. The chancels are very fre- 
quently connected with chapels and other buildings, but the genuine 
chancel with aisles running to the east end, either with the clerestory 
prolonged over them, or with three distinct gables, is by no means 
common. The late Perpendicular type of the clerestory continued un- 
interruptedly along nave and chancel, without external division, is, as 
far as I am aware, only to be found in the Norman church of S. Peter, 
Northampton, and in the church of Little Harrowden, Decorated, if I 
rightly remember. Where the additions approach most nearly to the 
character of aisles, being continued from the aisles of the nave, they 
are not generally continued to the east end, but leave a presbytery 
marked in the construction, as at Irthlingborough, Rothersthorpe, 
Milton Malsor, Towcester, and elsewhere. 

The chancel is usually lower than the nave, and generally, though less 
universaUy than the nave, has also a low roof, the pitch having fre- 
quently been lowered when the clerestory was added to the nave. 
Sometimes however the chancel is prolonged at the full height of the 
nave, of which very fine examples occur at Kislingbury, Higham-Fer- 
rers, and Byfield, or at a height very little inferior, as at Great Har- 
rowden, Ringstead, and Aldwinkle S. Peter's. All these are excellent 
Decorated examples, with low roofs, and the great height of the walls 
allows of windows of much more graceful shape than usual. But the 
chancels are generally of much less merit, and we do not often meet 
with the strongly- marked, high-roofed chancel, forming a distinct de- 
sign of itself, which we might conceive existing separately as a chapel. 
This type however occurs ,at Crick, and on a still grander and more 
marked scale at Cotterstock, both Decorated, and veduable studies in 
the article of tracery. In Leicestershire this distinct, high-roofed, 
chancel is rather more common ; Claybrook and Aylestone are well 
known and magnificent examples ; in point of size the latter surpasses 
even Cotterstock, but is very inferior to it, as far as the windows are 
concerned. 

The chanceb being thus usually lower than the nave, and . low- 
roofed, it follows that aisles continued from the nave cannot be advan- 
tageously attached to them. There cannot often be a clerestory, and 
the breaks in the roofs generally have an awkward effect, being a 
mere botch, as at Kings thorpe. And where the chancel is higher and 
furnished with a clerestory, as at Irthlingborough, and Towcester, the 
matter is not much mended, for as the aisles do not reach to the east 
end, either the design of the clerestory must be interrupted, or there 
must be a window over another in the same wall, which never looks 
well. Milton Malaor, which otherwise has the same arrangement, cuts 
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the knot by having no window in the eaatern bay, and Rothersthorpe 
by not piercing the clerestory wall over the chancel ; but both these 
clerestories are very low and poor. 

When the chancel has a single aisle, or rather chapel, more usually 
on the north side, and extending quite to the east end, still the effect 
is often not good. It is frequently a continuation of the north aisle of 
the nave, and therefore cannot possibly be made to harmonize with the 
chancel roofs ; sufficiently hideous botches result from this arrange- 
ment at Staverton and Spratton, and, without the same excuse, at 
Ashby S. Ledger's, a church without any clerestory. Sometimes the 
chapel is quite a distinct building, forming a double chancel of the 
same size and height. It is so at Luffwick, but in the western view 
the effect is not good, the chapel rising unconnectedly above the aisle. 
The primary example ia Higham Ferrers, where this difficulty is 
avoided by the magnificent, though extraordinary arrangement of the 
double nave and choir, of the same size and height throughout ; the 
double nave has an aisle on each side, and a clerestory : the double 
chancel — the southern the real choir, the northern a Lady Chapel — 
stands free. Sometimes a chapel is attached with hardly any reference 
to any other part of the church, as the southern ones at Barnack and 
Welford. 

I must mention a few other arrangements of chancels with aisles or 
chapels in some of the larger churches, which depart from the ordinary 
types. . S. Sepulchre's, Northampton, has, or rather had, a magnificent 
triple choir, with three distinct and lofty gables, quite unlike the usual 
arrangements of the district. But the central gable was barbarously 
lowered, apparently when the large Perpendicular east window was in- 
serted, and the more refined barbarism of modern days, more rampant 
in the parish of S. Sepulchre, Northampton, than in any other parish I 
have the honour of knowing, in its sedulous labours to efface every 
feature of beauty and interest from one of the most remarkable churches 
in all England, has thrown all three together into one hideous con- 
glomeration of slates, leaving however the gables standing free to tell 
their own tale of what has been. Next to this we may fairly rank 
Stanion, with its beautiful double chancel, with two distinct high 
gables unaltered. 

At Rushden, one of the first churches in the county alike for size, 
beauty, and singularity, we find a chancel with aisles, the lean-to roofs 
of the latter being connected with the low gable of the chancel itself in a 
way which produces the effect of one immensely wide gable.* This 
unusual preponderance of breadth can hardly be called a beauty, but 
its boldness, and the idea of extent conveyed, are very striking, and 
combined with the large and elaborate windows, and the generally rich 
and uncommon character of the whole, render this one of the most re- 
markable exhibitions of parochial architecture in England. 

The east end of Oundle is very different, and though in both the 
spreading aisles and transepts produce the same appearance of extent of 
ground-plan, is more conspicuous for height than any other dimension. 
The aisles are of the height of the choir, and all have separate low 

* Tlus is really the case in the nelghbonnng dmrch of Wynunington, Bedfordshire. 
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gables. The* choir projects a good way beyond the aisles, but a large 
sacristy ranges with the extreme east end. The grouping is very rich 
and varied ; indeed I know no composition, from which the high gable 
is excluded, exhibiting so much of picturesque effect. The east end of 
Moulton church exhibits something of the same idea on a much smaller 
scale. 

I have already said that the cross form is very rare ; the true cross 
form, with the central tower, excessively so. I only know of three 
examples remaining. Castor, Kingscliffe, and Wollaston. The towers 
in the two first are Norman, the latter one of the finest Early Deco* 
rated specimens we have, but the church is modem. The tower of 
All Saints, Northampton, has been made western by the strange re- 
construction of the church, but it was originally central, and the 
church probably cruciform. At Wood Newton also there are plain 
traces that the original fabric was a Norman cruciform church, probably 
therefore with a central tower ; but the transepts are destroyed, and 
a Debased tower now occupies the west end. 

There are a few other examples in which the two elements of the 
real cross form, the transepts and the central tower, occur separately. 
A few of the larger churches have transepts in conjunction with west- 
ern towers, which produce of course little cruciform character, but 
contribute greatly to render the outline spreading and varied. I have 
already alluded to those of Rushden and Oundle, the like is the case 
at Finedon, and Polebrook; it was so also at Rothwell, but that 
superb church has lost both its transepts, and at Cottesbrook 
the southern one only remains. Irthlingboroogh has transepts, or 
perhaps rather, as they project only from tihe aisles, transeptal chapels ; 
still, while the church retained its high rooft, their importance in the 
general effect must have been &r greater than at present. 

An imperfect cross occurs in one or two cases, a single transept, or 
transeptid chapel, being added to the south of the chancel, as at Ecton, 
and in the fsr more important case of the extraordinary building which 
occupies that position at Northborough, where the single south tran- 
sept, from its size and the ornate character of its architecture, throws 
the nave and chancel into complete insigpfiificance. 

A few others have central towers without transepts. At Roade 
church, a Tranmtional building, the tower stands between the nave and 
the chancel, without aisles, just as we see it at Iffley and Cassington. 
The same arrangement, with aisles, occurs at Duston, and at S. Giles', 
Northampton, in both of which the aisles run along the side of the 
tower, which rises like a gigantic clerestory, having a very odd effect. 
It is hardly possible to help believing that Duston is a direct imitation 
of its more stately neighbour, it has so completely the effect of a 
miniature of it. But S. Giles' has features wanting at Duston, in an 
immense transeptal chapel projecting from the chancel on the south 
side, consequently eastward of the tower, looking just like a transept 
pushed out of its natural place. Another smaller chapel, treated as an 
aisle, is added to the north side. This church is often spoken of as cru- 
ciform, but it will be seen from the above account that it is not strictly 
so. It was, however, at least intended to be so, as is testified by the 
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superb Noiman lantern archea, now blocked, but whether the tranaepta 
ever existed is by no means clear. But few of these cruciform and quasi- 
cruciform churches exhibit west fronts of any merit. Those of Castor 
and 6. GKles', Northampton, have hardly any pretence to a regular 
design, though individual features in both, as the fine Norman doorway 
at S. Giles', are worthy attention. Kingscli£fe, however, has a very good 
plain west honty well finished with buttresses and strings; the west 
window is, however, placed too low. Duston also has a very curious 
arrangement of lancets and Oeometrical windows. 

The outlines of the Leicestershire churches are, on the whole, much 
the same as those of Northamptonshire ; but as l^at district has many 
more examples of small, rude, and imperfect designs, there are of 
course many more instances of the general type not being so completely 
carried out ; there are many more churches without aisles, or with a 
single one; but in those which do present the complete type, it varies 
but little from that prevalent in Northamptonshire. The cross form 
and central tower are, as far as my experience goes, still rarer, except- 
ing Melton Mowbray and some of the churches in Leicester, which, like 
those in Northampton, do not exhibit many of the local peculiarities. 
Barrow-upon-Soar is an example of a church with very long transepts, 
but, as they are lower than the main body, and the tower is western, 
but little cruciform effect is obtained. But two churches, Frisby and 
Asfordby, are remarkable for single south transepts, even more con- 
spicuous than that at Northborough, as being furnished with western 
aisles. The towers are as generally western as in Northamptonshire. 
The clerestory is not quite so universal, and is far more generally a 
Perpendicular addition. I do not remember any exceptions besides one 
of lancets in S. Mary's, Leicester, and the Decorated ones at Ghiddesby 
and Rotherby. But the work is generally much better than is com- 
mon in the Perpendicular clerestories in Northamptonshire. Chancel 
aisles and chapels are much rarer than in that district. 

We now come to that feature for which the Northamptonshire 
churches are most conspicuous, the steeple, which is so invariably 
western, that the above cruciform and quasi-cruciform churches exhaust 
all the examples I know of any other position, with three remarkable 
exceptions. One is the very remarkable church at Polebrook, where the 
tower. Early English, crowned with one of the best of the plainer 
broaches, stands in the worst position that a tower can occupy, namely, 
a comer of the west front, terminating an aisle. The fine fn^gment re- 
maining of the Priory Church at Canons Ashby has a north tower 
forming part of the west front, but standing beyond the aisle, as at 
Wells and Rouen Cathedrals. It may possibly have been matched, 
or designed to be matched, by a similar one to the south, when the 
church was complete. The ijiird is at Chelveston, where the tower 
stands apart on the north side, attached by a sort of transept. 
And we may here clear off a few churches which have no towers 
at all, as Werrington, already mentioned, with its central bell-cot, 
Northborough and Hartwell with western ones, and the hospital 
chapels in Northampton. To these I must add the well-known 
Early English church at Strixton. I must confess that, by one of s 
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those casualties whieh extend even to church tourists, I have never 
reached this church, though I have set out with an intention of 
doing so, and have actually been within sight. We may remark thai 
two of these instances, Werrington and Northborough, are near the 
borders of Rutlandshire, a district with which I am unacquainted, but 
of which the Hand- Book remarks that " the ecclesiology of this 
county bears considerable affinity to that of North Northamptonshire, 
and perhaps the only distinctive feature it possesses is the more fre- 
quent occurrence of a beU-gable instead of a steeple.*' 

I do not know any instance of a detached campanile, except that at 
Irthlingborough, which, as we all know, stands a little to the west of 
the. church, .with the porch and some other portions of the Collegiate 
buildings intervening. It, therefore, by no means entirely loses the 
effect of a western tower. The towers are not often engaged, so as to 
form a continuous front with the terminations of the aisles. Of this 
several examples, some of some richness, occur in Leicestershire, as 
at Sileby, Queniborough, Wigston, Asfordby, and S. Margaret's in 
Leicester ; and the same is the arrangement at Sleaford, Newark, and 
other fine churches. It gives, indeed, an opportunity, which is not 
always taken advantage of, for combining a single western tower with 
a regular fa9ade ; but after all it generally amounts to a mere con- 
fusion of ideas. A western tower is a feature far too commanding to 
be reduced to a mere member of a fa9ade ; it retains its paramount 
importance, though shorn of a good deal of its dignity by not standing 
free from the ground. In fact, neither idea is allowed its natural 
development. In Northamptonshire we find this arrangement at 
Brigstock, Floore, and Chipping Wardon, where there is hardly any at- 
tempt at a regular front ; at Helpstone, where there is a decided facade, 
though not very rich ; and in the more important example at Fother- 
inghay, where is a clear endeavour, perhaps less unsuccessful than 
some others, to combine the two notions of tower and fa9ade. At 
Nassington, the lower stage of the tower has a singular lean-to on 
each side, projecting beyond, and unconnected with, the regular aisles 
attached to its north and south faces : I cannot at all understand their 
intent.* The date is Early English. At Newnham the tower stands 
on four arches, which have been recently opened, having been blocked 
apparently in Debased times, which form an open western porch, some- 
what resembling that at Brading, in the Isle of Wight, but of much 
loftier proportions. 

The first circumstance which strikes an observer of the Northamp- 
tonshire steeples is an important localism, which I should think 
would occur to any traveller who at all looked at the country he 
passed through. As a general rule, subject of course to exceptions, 
in the north-eastern side of the county the towers have spires : in the 
south-western they are absent. A few more general remarks may be 
made ; first, the comer turret does not frequently occur, and when it 
does, never assumes the importance which often belongs to it in the 
west ; secondly, the towers are finished either with stone spires or 

* A similar building, now destroyed, was once attached to the north side of the 
tower at Aylestone. 
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with parapets and pinnacleft, the wooden spire, high or low, and the 
pyramidal roof, heing hardly ever found ; thirdly, very few heautifol 
or elaborate towers, without the spire, occur, but the octagon, either as 
a support for a spire or a finish for a square tower, is not unusual, 
especially in the northern part. 

First, as to the localism of the spire. As the case now stands, this is so 
conspicuous, that one might almost draw a map of the county, marking 
out the division, of the "spire country*' and the " tower country," within 
whose respective limits any occurrence of the other arrangement is at 
once remarked as a singularity. In one part of the county the 
boundary ol the architectural division would exactly coincide with 
those of the ecelesiastical and civil ones. In the south-east comer of 
the county the line of such a division would exactly follow those of 
the Deaneries of Preston and Higham, the Hundreds of Wymersley and 
Higham. Preston belongs to Uie tower, Higham to the spire region ; 
and though each contains in other parts one or two exceptions to its 
own rule, near the border there are none. The last church in Preston is 
still without a spire ; with the first in Higham the series of spires 
begins. This is a fact which must have some cause, though I do not 
pretend to say what ; it looks like a traditional taste in the ecclesi- 
astical authorities or temporal proprietors of the two districts. Else- 
where, however, the border is not so clearly marked. Going due north 
from Northampton, towards Leicester, beginning with S. Sepulchre's 
in Northampton, the tourist is throughout traversing a debateable 
ground ; towers and spires are a good deal intermingled, and few of 
the spires are of the same grandeur as in other parts of the county. 

Of the Northamptonshire towers without spires, it is hard to predi- 
cate anything very distinctive. They are of all dates and styles from 
Saxon to Perpendicular, and chiefly agree in negative points : even 
among those of the same period there is seldom any marked resem- 
blance. They are scarcely ever very lofty or elaborate ; but on the 
other hand, they are not frequently displeasing to the eye. Their 
similarity chiefly consists in the general character of plainness without 
rudeness, in the omission of the comer turret, and in the circumstance 
that, as a general rule, buttresses are absent from the belfry-stage, 
which usually, in the later styles at least, contains a single pointed 
window. The buttresses are not very often diagonal. In mentioning 
their principal varieties, I shall carefully point out those which are 
exceptions as occurring in the spire district, and those which have 
spires, but as a manifest addition, not contemplated from the first. 

I mention this last class chiefly for the sake of a few Romanesque 
examples, which, though now finished with spires, come in more 
naturally here than in the direct consideration of the spires. This in- 
cludes the well-known Anglo-Saxon towers of Brixworth, Brigstock, 
and Barnack. The two last are in the heart of the spire country, Brix- 
worth on the debateable ground. The two first are very rude, and 
chiefly remarkable for the circular stair-turrets attached to their west 
faces ; Bamack is famous for its singular sculptures. But horn all 
three the general effect of a Saxon tower has completely departed ; the 
belfry-stage has been reconstracted, and a spire added. But Northamp- 
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tonshire does also contain the very noblest example extant of our 
earliest architectore, in the superb tower of Earls Barton, which I 
suppose is too familiarly known to all of you to require any particular 
description of it on the present occasion. Here the only external 
innovation is the substitution of a battlement for the origincd capping, 
whatever that may have been. At Stowe is another Anglo-Saxon 
tower, but of less size and richness in itself, and a good deal altered 
in detail. 

Of Norman towers Northamptonshire has not many unaltered — ^but 
what district has ? Castor, near Peterborough, is incomparably the 
finest ; it is, as was already observed, central, and its position, and its 
exceeding richness — the whole space not occupied by arcades being 
covered with an ornament like scale armour — render it one of the 
most striking in existence. Every one knows S. Peter's, North- 
ampton, with its multiplicity of arcades, its strange blank arch in 
the western face, and its extraordinary angular pilasters. I cannot 
help thinking that the present belfry stage must have supplanted 
an earlier one. At Preston Deanery is another Norman tower, but 
very rude and much patched. Others of Transitional date occur at 
Weston Favell and Sywell, but they are of no great merit, though the 
former derives much character from its extreme simplicity, its battering, 
and the low position of its belfry windows. It once had aspire. By far 
the best tower of this date is Spratton, which is very rich and elaborate, 
with a fine western doorway, and both round and pointed arches in its 
decorative arcades. It now carries a Decorated spire, which is no 
improvement. 

The Early English towers of Northamptonshire, though never very 
rich or lofty, are well worthy examination. A very large proportion 
of the towers are wholly of this date, and still more have considerable 
portions of it to be traced in their lower stages, though they have been 
so changed by subsequent alterations as entirely to lose Uie general 
character of tlie style. These my plan will rather consider as belong- 
ing to the date of the alterations. But of tolerable Early English 
towers unaltered, or with only the addition of a battlement, we can 
produce a considerable list. They have the same general character of 
short, substantial buildings, seldom rising much above one stage above 
the roof of the church, with very little ornament, but seldom degene- 
rating into rudeness. Arcades as mere decorations are not common : 
we have seen one at Spratton, and it occurs likewise at Roade and 
Brackley. In some, however, the belfry windows are pierced members 
of one, as at Mears Ashby, and the original beliry-stage of Little 
Houghton, now obscured by the addition of a Perpendicular story. 
But the belfry windows are more commonly arranged in a couplet, 
either standing distinct, as at Harpole and Harlestone, or grouped 
under an arch, as at Dodford and many others. Still more usually do 
we find the rudiments of tracery in the piercings of the head of such a 
couplet, as at Aston-le-WaUs, Blakesley, and Tansor and Cotterstock, 
two exceptions from the spire country. To these we may add several 
early Decorated towers of much the same character, as the very fine 
one at Cottesbrook, sometimes even, as at Welton, with Reticulated 
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tracery in the belfry windows. But all these form one class* charac- 
terized by the absence of any original battlement. Sometimes the 
parapet is plain, with stumpy pinnacles, for the date of which I will 
not always answer ; sometimes a battlement, as at Brington, or even 
an awkward additional stage, as at S. Peter, Brackley, has been added, 
but the corbel-table remains to bear witness to its original type. Pro- 
bably many of these once had cappings or wooden spires, but no 
such examples have I ,eyer seen remaining ; and it is very possible 
that some of those whose appearance is the least unfinished may still 
be in their original state. I must not omit to mention that the southern 
district contains several specimens of the curious form known as the 
saddle-back roof ; as at Rothersthorpe, Cold Higham, Maidford, and 
Thorpe Mandeville, in which last example it is curiously combined 
with pinnacles. 

We now pass to the later Decorated and Perpendicular towers, a 
class of much less interest on the whole, though including a few indi- 
vidual specimens of considerable merit. Not a few of these were de- 
signed for spires, as is proved by the squinches still remaining, and in 
some cases spires are known to have been destroyed. But, unlike the 
last class, there is no air of incompleteness without them, the design 
is not unfinished. They are seldom of much richness* finished with a 
plain battlement, — I do not remember more than a single instance of 
the pierced parapet, — and oftener without pinnacles than with. Of 
good bold Decorated examples I may mention Charwelton and Floore ; 
here we see the diagonal buttress running the full height or nearly so, 
which does not occur earlier, but now becomes common wherever 
there is much pretence at a regular design. Of Perpendicular towers* 
either built in that style from die ground, or practically made so from 
extensive alterations, I might produce a long list ; but most of them are 
poor and characterless. Of those without pinnacles one of the best is 
Staverton, near Daventry, remarkable for the great size and unusual 
design of its belfiry windows, a pair of two*light windows grouped 
under a containing arch, possibly a development of the coupled win- 
dows of the earlier styles. Moulton has a fine tall Perpendicular 
stage added to a Decorated tower ; except that it is unbuttressed, it is 
conceived on a type altogether more elaborate than most of its con- 
temporaries, having double belfry windows, pinnacles, and a row of 
quatrefoils below the parapet. It once carried a low wooden spire. 
But to my mind the finest of the plamer Northamptonshire towers is 
undoubtedly Grendon ; its proportions are admirable, and the boldness 
and simplicity of the buttresses and pinnacles can hardly be surpassed. 
The west doorway and window are also extremely good. 

The few examples of more enriched towers chiefly belong to another 
class, in which the typical buttress is neither the double nor the single 
set diagonally, but one which embraces the angle with two flat faces* 
the tower itself being as it were recessed ; the form is familiar enough, 
but is by no means easy to describe. It is clear that, unless there are 
pinnacles, this kind of buttress cannot well be carried up the whole 
height : consequently, where they are absent, and indeed often also 
when they are present, the belfry-stage, or part of it, stands free. The 
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earliest example of this arraDgement ^hich I hkvt Been in the count^f 
is the Decorated tower at Canoas Ashby, designed for a spire. It ia 
of fair proportions, but rather flat, and iK>t so much enriched on a whole 
as having ornaments scattered about it, and it is especially liable to 
the charge of having the lowest stage the most ornamented, owing to 
its forming part of a facade. The belfry-stage is unbuttressed^ but 
adorned with the ball-flower at the angles ; the buttresses are finished 
with pedimental heads, an ornament not very usual in Northamptonshire. 
At Little Harrowden we find another Decorated example of the same 
kind of buttress on a smaller and plainer scale ; it has, however, a row 
of quatrefoils beneath the battlement. 

Perpendicular instances are more common : of the plainer sort a 
good specimen is that at Welford, to which attention has been called 
by its vicar as the type of a numerous class both with and without 
spires, all of which he attributes to the same architect. The resem- 
blance in some cases is very clear, in others hardly so much so as to 
justify the conclusion. At Welford the buttresses finish at about the 
middle of the belfry*8tage, a very effective arrangement. Marston 
Trussel is another good example, of a more elaborate type than Wel- 
ford, as being taller, and provided with pinnacles and double belfry- 
windows ; but it is decidedly inferior in its unbuttressed belfry-stage. 

We now come to two much smaller, but far more elaborate, Perpen* 
dicular towers ; those of Whiston and Aldwinkle All Sainta. They 
may be classed together, as the only rich examples of the kind which 
the county affords, as having pretty much the same general proportion 
and eflect in a distant view, and as both having a square head to the 
belfry-windows ; but in minuter pcnnts much diversity is observable. 
There can be little doubt as to Whiston being the more elegant struc* 
ture, not merely on account of its far more enriched character, but as 
being really more skilfully designed. The tall belfry-stage at Whis- 
ton, which is allowed by the less minute subdivision into stages, has a 
much better effect than at Aldwinkle. where the upper portion seems 
somewhat crowded, and at Whiston the windows have merely a square 
label, while in the other the apertures -themaelves are square-headed. 
But the lower part is better managed at Aldwinkle ; the west doorway 
is much finer, and a rather awkward space which is left between the 
west window and the belfry at Whiston is avoided. Still this advan- 
tage does not at all counterbalance the manifest inferiority of the 
belfry-stage, which is always the most important portion of a steeple, 
as far as general effect is concerned. Aldwinlde supplies one of tiie best 
examples of the fiat buttress ; here they run ^p the whole height, and 
support the octagonal pinnacles ; at Whiston they terminate at the 
bel^-stage with pedimental heads, «nd the pinnacles rise from dia- 
gonal ones. 

But the noblest tower in the county, the only one I know that can 
be placed in the first rank of such structures, remains to foe described. 
This is the splendid steeple at Titchmarsh, which I bave no hesitation 
whatever in putting on a level with Uie very best in Somerset. But it 
is widely different from any of the types usual in that district ; it neither 
presents the somewhat unconnected piling of stage upon stage, which 
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we see at TaQnton and Cheddar ; nor yet the gigantic belfry-stages of 
Glastonbury and Wrington. Its proportions are more massive ; and, 
in acoNrdaiice with the usual local rule, it has bo maiked comer turret. 
Its amount of ornament is very cottsaderable« and yery judiciously dis- 
posed ; the bands of quatrefoils marking the stages have a very fine effect, 
though perhaps those circling the base are somewhat excessive. The 
flat buttresses are here confined to the belfry^-stsge, a position in which 
they are always "^^ery effective ; they run up into bold square pinnades, 
and as smaller ones run through the elaborate pierced parapet, and the 
intervening battlements assume the same form, they altogether produce 
a superb crown <^ sixteen vertical points. Hie lower stuges have 
double bnttresses not quke at the angles, of which the effsct is excel- 
lent. In short, every portion of tins structure is woithy of the most 
attentive study. 

I may finish my series of towers with S. Giles, Northampton, 
erected about 1610, but, with great poverty of detail, retaining mudi 
of the spirit of the old outline, and Badby, a etructure, I believe, of 
the last century, with a still better oompontien and still poorer details. 

Leicestershire is richer in towero tluA Northsnptonshire. Almost 
all that I know, chiefly in tiie north, are Perpendi«ilar, of various de« 
grees of richness, but with a very extensive use of the flat buttress 
under various modifications, and a still more general ooenrrenoe of m 
row of qnatrefoib beneath the battlement. «ven in otherwise very ^Hsm 
structures. The tower of Rotherby Church, dretdhf mentioned, ex* 
hibits the type in its plainest form wiUiout pinnacles ; Reanby shows 
it with pinnacles, but still on a very small Boale ; Syidon andSileby axe 
taller and richer develojmients of the same idea, but the former ib yery 
infierior to Sileby, which is excelled by no tower 'Of its class and scale 
that I ever saw. S. Margaret, Leicester, and Gveat Claybrook, have 
Perpendiculsr towers wdl worthy examination, but quite anomalous, 
not bek>nging to this or any other type. Of earlier towen I ean only 
oaU to mind asKmg the churohes I have seen, the Early D eoomted 
tower at Enderby, which is worth notice, from the singular trsat men t 
of its buttresses, and that of Baraow, mnch Iflce the Barly Geometrioal 
of Northinnpton^re, but wHii more distinct tsaeery in the wincbwa, 
and with a subsequent addition >9i the characteristie quatoefoils. 

(To be continued.^ 
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ANCIENT SCULPTURED CRUCIFORM MONUMENTS IN 

THE EAST OF SCOTLAND. 

The Ancient Sculptured Monuments of the County of AnguSy including 
those at Meighf in Perthshire, and one at Fordoun, in the Meams. 
Edinburgh. 1848. Elephant folio; 18 pp., and 22 Plates, inLitho. 
tint. By PikTBiCK Chalmers, Esq., of Auldbar. 

A Guide to Northern Archeology, By the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquaries of Copenhagen. Edited for the use of English readers. 
By the Right Hon. the Eaiil op Ellbbmbbb. 8vo. Bain, Hay- 
market. 1848. 

Wb owe many thanks to Mr. Chalmers for the gift of his mag- 
nificent work, which we have named at the head of this article. It is 
a volume of the highest interest to the Christian antiquary, and more 
especially valuable from the large size and accurate particularity of 
the engravings, which represent to us in the most precise and mea- 
sured detail hitherto attempted, the proportions and sculptured 
ornamentation of these most remarkable remains, which have for so 
long a period exercised the learning and ingenuity of ecclesiological 
and scientific inquirers. 

They consist, with but one or two exceptions, of squared upright 
stone pillars, or remains of stone pillars, varying from five to fourteen 
feet in height, from nine inches to three feet in breadth across the 
broader faces, one half that dimension across the narrower ; slightly 
tapering upwards, with rounded or squared summits. One, sometimes 
both, of the broader faces present, almost invariably, elaborately adorned 
sculptured representations of the Latin Cross ; the upper portion 
of which sometimes appears embraced, as in the Irish Crosses, by a 
circle connecting the four limbs. The Cross is often spread over one 
entire surface^ and is usually elaborately adorned with various forms of 
the intricate net or basket-work pattern, composed of the interlacings of 
an endless cord, or line, which is so frequently found on the ancient 
standard crosses of Ghreat Britain and Ireland, as well as in the English 
and Anglo- Hibernian MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon and early Norman pe- 
riod. Other portions of the faces are, in some instances, occupied with 
figures of men, horsemen, and animals ; among which, may be detected 
carvings of several of the subjects delineated on the standard crosses 
in Ireland ; as for instance, S. Peter crucified with his head down- 
wards, and a martyr torn by wild beasts. Moreover, ships, serpents, 
and rude delineations of convoluted, lacertine, or dracontial figures, are 
common intermixed with certain symbolical and many other designs. 
Among the latter may be mentioned as remarkable, a round mirror, 
with a short handle, sometimes accompanied by a comb ; a crescent 
half circle, resembling a cap ; and the singular device mentioned in 
our number for May, consisting of two circles, or convex bosses, con- 
nected by two intervening lines joining their poles, across which lines 
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18 obliquely laid the resemblance of a huge Z, one extremity of which 
usually expands into a trefoil, the other foliates into a sort of caduceus, 
with five or more short curved branches. A variety of this device is 
found in some of the examples, where the Z traverses and impales 
a serpent or huge eeL 

It will be remembered, that on a former occasion, we gave an en- 
graving of this singular device, as delineated on a silver fibula, or plate, 
forming a conspicuous part of the magnificent chain armour which, in 
the year 1819, was found in a tumulus or sepulchral barrow at Norries 
Law, near Largo. This circumstance probably enables us to fix 
the date of these stone pillars with some accuracy to the era of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century ; and suggests, as an explanation of the 
figure just noticed, that it was the heraldic device or emblem of the royal 
or noble family, or chieftain, perhaps of the Bishop, by whom, or in 
remembrance of whom, the pillar was set up ; and the crozier or 
sceptre-like form of the ensigns mentioned renders this explanation 
still more probable. 

There are two circumstances respecting these monuments, which we 
think must, at the first glance, strike every careful observer. In the 
first place, that they are Christian memorials ; in the second, that they 
exhibit many peculiar features and details which are not to be dis- 
covered in those of a similar nature in other parts of the United 
Kingdom. 

It may seem superfluous to insist upon the former of these facts, 
when the Cross displays its sacred form so conspicuously on every one 
of them, and many other Christian symbols and figures are not want- 
ing. Yet it is not long, since diligent, yet fanciful antiquaries, such 
as Mr. Cordiner, in his illustrated account of Scotch Antiquities, and 
Gordon, in " Itinerarium Septentrionale," more especially the former 
gentleman, dreamt of referring the carvings and other details to a 
Scythian or Egyptian cabalistic origin : a notion not yet extinct, as may 
appear from the writer in the " Archasological Journal " for March 
last. It is singular how, in the last and preceding century, antiquarian 
researches were destitute of a Christian spirit and object. The remains 
of Pagan Greece and Rome were ransacked, and elaborately explained 
and preserved, but Christian monuments, whether in manuscript or 
sculpture, until a comparatively recent period, were treated with 
neglect, although affording the most instructive illustrations of the 
early periods of the Church in England. The Christian origin of these, 
moreover, is rendered certain, by the rude delineations of the Cruci- 
fixion, and other Scriptural scenes, and of priests, which appear on 
some of them. 

These monuments, moreover, differ in many respects from others of 
a similar kind in Great Britain and Ireland. They belong for the most 
part to the eastern coast of Scotland, and are, with one exception, 
oblong-squared parallelograms in shape, incised only with the figure of 
the Cross. They resemble in that respect, the cruciform monuments in 
the Isles of Arran, in Ireland, and the most simple Cornish forms ; and 
most of the Swedish and Norwegian memorial stones, figured by Pe- 
ringskiold, and other northern antiquaries. They are sparingly deca- 
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rated with the lacertine figures^ and intertwined serpentine forme, 
which are found on the ScandinaTtan monuraentt, as well as on many 
of the Saxcm and Danish remains in England and Wales, and in the 
Saxon MSS. On the other hand, thej differ greatly from the Saxon 
crosses, wherein the head of the shaft is for die most part actually 
carved out, and reduced to the cruciform shape ; and still more from 
the Irish configuration^ which, aa is well known, is almost universally 
the Latin Gross, with the lower limb much elongated, and planted in the 
earth, whilst the head, or the intersection of the upper limbs, is encom- 
passed with a circle connecting the arms with each other. The sculptures 
also differ in many respects. The sacred subjects delineated are compara- 
tively few ; the figures of horsemen, animals, fish, ships, &c. numerous : 
whereas, in Ireland, the animals delineated are the rarer, the subjects 
of Scripture history always very numerous, and in artistic execution 
very supmor. In England, again, the sculptures of scenes of ordi- 
nary life are rare ; and as also in Ireland, the symbolical representa- 
tions are few ; from this observation must, however, be excepted, the 
sepulchral memorials at Bakewell, which abound with emblems, de- 
noting the trade and profession of the deceased. The crucifix, so com- 
mon in Ireland, is not to be found on these Scotch monuments ; except 
perhaps, in one instance, that of the cruciform pillar at Gamiston, 
which is also embellished with efi%ies of priests and angels, closely 
resembling in dress and attitude those found on the Monasterboice and 
other Irish crosses. An example of these sacerdotal figures is given at 
page 75 of Lord Ellesmere's *< Ghiide to Northern Aichseology," as 
common also in Scandinavia ; and figures of priests clad in chasubles 
and tunics, holding books of the Oospels, are found in the stone built 
into the church- widl at Invergowrie. (Plate 22.) 

As we have already remarked, the mere decorations of these stones, 
which are often of an imusually rich description, resemble nearly those 
on the monuments of a similar nature in England and Scotland, and 
are all, more or less, (as in a former article we have contended,) bor- 
rowed from Pagan and Christian Rome. An exception must of course 
be made of the serpentine and dracontial figures. These appear to 
have been appropriate to the Scandinavian and Celtic mythology, and 
to have been at a very early period all over Europe, but more espe- 
cially in the northern regions, adapted as sacred symbols into Christian 
hierology. 

We must here conclude our notice of this most valuable work, al- 
though the subject demands a volume. Amongst other points it has 
suggested to us, as Ecclesiologists, whether the ordinary hideous and 
heathenish headstones which appear in most of our church-yards, 
might not (if they are to be retained), be made to assume more of a 
Christian and pleasing aspect, if faced and traversed with incised and 
ornate sculptures of the Cross, such as appear in these plates. We 
recommend them to the attention of Mr. Osmond, of whose designs 
for sepulchral crosses we have lately seen some good specimens at 
Salisbury. We must add our hope, that as Ireland is far richer in 
these monuments of ancestral piety than any other part of the king- 
dom, we may» ere long, have from tiienoe a similar and more extensive 
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work. The artistic accomplishments of Mr. Dunoyer cannot be more 
usefully employed than in such a task, for which he is fully com* 
petentf by bis talent and predilections. 

We have also placed at the head of this notice the " Guide to 
Northern Archaeology," of the Society of Antiquaries at Copenhagen, 
because, although ^e title is far too ambitiousi and leads the reader 
to expect a more complete and scientific work than it really is ; yet 
it does really form a yery useful and entertaining elementary com- 
pendium, or introduction to the study of Northern Antiquities. We 
lament that the Ecclesiastical portion is greatly deficient ; a subject 
for which the Danes, from their peculiar religious profession, feel pro- 
bably little interest. Yet it greatly detracts from the utility of the 
work. We may instance (p. 70) the description which is given of the 
undulating, annular, spiral, serpentine and dragon ornaments of the 
bronze, or later heathen period, accompanied by delineations of them. 
The well known universal prevalence of all these devices on the earlier 
Christian monuments, crosses, churches, sepulchral stones, &c., is 
scarcely alluded to ; and they are referred almost exclusively to the 
vessels, trinkets, armour, bracelets, and other ornaments of the Pagans, 
and to a Scandinavian origin. Notwithstanding this defect, the stu- 
dent of early Christian remains may indirectly derive both pleasure and 
profit from the perusal of the volume. 



THE SPIRE OF S. MARY'S, OXFORD. 

The spire of S. Mary*s, Oxford, is one which is almost habitually 
quoted, as exhibiting the most perfect method of all that have ever 
been devised for connecting the square tower with its pyramidal roof, 
that which combines the merits of the two principal forms of spire, 
without partaking of the disadvantages of either. But, until recent 
events called more particular attention to its details, but few perhaps of 
the many who had admired its consummate outline had ever imagined 
that the whole of that glorious forest of pinnacles was other than the 
work of one of the best periods of Gothic art. We feel no shame in 
confessing that we ourselves were among the number ; often as we had 
gazed upon the magnificent congeries of niche, and statue, and pinnacle, 
the idea that they had been altered by any other means than that slow 
progress of decay which had destroyed so many of their minuter orna- 
ments, never once crossed our mind ; the first idea that the pro- 
jected "restoration" conveyed to us was no more than a careful 
renewal, stone for stone, of the portions which had thus crumbled away. 
The position that the upper part of each pinnacle was due to a previous 
"restoration** in the seventeenth century, was new, and, at first 
hearing, well-nigh incredible ; the hint that they would probably have 
to give way to something entirely new, and that from the hands of Itf r. 
Blore, drew as strongly upon our prophetic, as the other propositions 
did upon our historic &ith. A moment's glance, after the idea 
had once been suggested, was sufficient to place the former out of all 
reach of doubt; the pinnacles which had so long called forth our 
admiration were to call it forth no longer; they stood before us 
VOL. X. a 
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doomed, excommunicate — no more " Decorated," but " Debased." 
Our eyes and hearts pleaded that what had so long pleased us could not 
— such was our vanity — be so very bad ; that what was not so very bad 
was worth keeping, whether five hundred and fifty or only two hundred 
years old; that the architect of the seventeenth century might just 
possibly have only renewed (allowing for inaccurate details) what he of 
the thirteenth had originally erected ; finally, we ventured to whisper 
that at any rate the poor perpetrator of '' Debased'^ work might, after 
all, be nearly as good a judge as Mr. Blore. But no ; the upper part 
was " Debased ;'' there was a palpable break in the masonry — granted ; 
therefore the present upper part must be of a different design from the 
original — ^a piece of argument which did not altogether harmonize with 
our recollections — somewhat dim ones, certainly— of the precepts set 
forth by Dean Aldrich and Archbishop Whately. Besides, Heads of 
Houses were sitting (judicially, we mean,) upon these pinnacles ; 
BO we had nothing to do but to wait patiently, and see what our betters 
might determine. So we waited, knowing that it was not for us 
to penetrate that mysterious process of legislation, which sometimes 
determines in steeples, and sometimes in statutes, but fully reserving to 
ourselves, in both cases, unlimited power of saying *'non placet*' 
to the result, whether in the Convocation-House, or in the pages of the 
Ecdeeiologiet, At last it came, the days of '* Debased** were past; 
the star of Blore was in the ascendant ; the mighty pinnacle appeared, 

Those who ventured to think that the powers of the University were 
not confined to the Delegates' Room, nor the art of Architecture to the 
ravager of Westminster, sometimes gently murmured that at all events 
the ^'Decorated" artist never meant this; sometimes more boldly 
hinted that, if he did, the poor '* Debased" wight understood his 
business better than he. Well, there was a pause ; there the great pin- 
nacle stood, keeping company with the three little ones, on what terms 
we know not. In the meanwhile the ordinary Academic cycle has run, 
and the University is provided with a new ''Resident Governor." 
Now it may be a fallacy oipost hocy ergo propter hoc^ but certainly soon 
after this time a change came over the spirit of the designers or 
approvers of pinnacles ; and the Juggernaut of Buckingham Palace 
drove his car in triumph over another specimen of '* Debased ;" but lo, 
" tempora mutantur," and the devotion so lately paid to the solid, the 
sturdy, the immoveable, was suddenly transferred to the slender and 
elegant, and specimen No. 2 was offered up as the apparently destined 
victim of every unusually high wind ; a fatality, however, we must in 
justice add prudently provided against by flying-buttresses of fairy 
texture and proportions. There now they stand, in everything but 
number, reminding us of the Three Bears, the Great, the Little, and 
the two Middle Pinnacles, to which latter, unless something very much 
better than the two first be soon excogitated, we shall be happy 
to drink long life and prosperity. 

We have treated this subject more lightly than usual ; but to those 
who have watched it on the spot, the ludicrous side of the transaction 
cannot fail to be that which first presents itself ; the solemnity, the 
mystery, the self-sufficiency, the sweeping assumption that seventeenth 
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century work must all be wrong, are only worthy of Mr. Blore and his 
present employers. To any one who has studied the Oxford revived 
Gothic of the seventeenth century, two considerations would present 
themselves ; first, that if the Jacobean or Caroline architect found the 
old pinnacles standing, the probability certainly was that he would re- 
place them with copies as accurate as his imperfect knowledge of detail 
allowed ; secondly, that if he found them completely broken oE, his taste 
and judgment might be safely trusted to provide an original design per- 
fectly adapted to the position in every point of proportion and outline. 
Did he not do so in point of fact ? Were not the old pinnacles very 
good pinnacles — ^pinnacles so good that nothing but a minute investi- 
gation of points altogether unconnected with their proportion and 
general eiffect — the break in the masonry namely and the character of 
the crockets, &c. — could ever have shown them to be other than 
original work? Have not thousands upon thousands admired their 
magnificent grouping without any such suspicion, while the ugliness 
of Mr. Blore's substitutes thrusts itself at once upon any eye of the 
least pretensions to taste? Finally, would anybody have expected 
that any persons professing, rightly or wrongly, to represent the 
University of Oxford, would have raked so far back into past ages, as 
to disinter an architect, to whom, whatever may have been his reputa- 
tion in the days before Chronus and the moon, no lover of mediaeval 
art would now intrust so much as a mediseval pig-stye, if there be one, 
much less the fabric of the University church, and a spire one of the 
most remarkable and beautiful in existence. 

We then ourselves were perfectly satisfied with the old pinnacles ; 
we would even go the length of saying that, if the original pinnacles 
could really be proved to have resembled either of Mr. Blore*8 designs, 
the artist of the seventeenth century so far improved upon his pre- 
decessor as to render it by no means clear whether, supposing renewal 
necessary, a modem architect would not be more than justified in re- 
producing his design— of course with the necessary improvements in 
detail — in preference to the original. But we cannot deny that a very 
considerable difficulty exists. At the point where the masonry breaks, 
and the slenderer portion of the pinnacle commences, both in the old 
design and in Mr. Blore's last, the upright line of the panelling is cut 
through in so abrupt a manner as to look as if some design of which 
it formed a part had been destroyed. If the change in thidcness were 
a part of the original design, even supposing that the Jacobean restora- 
tion had destroyed some enriched horizontal line at the point of 
junction, still the design of the panelling would be meagre and un- 
usual, though of course not absolutely impossible. We should natu- 
rally look for an arched head or some such ornament on each side of 
the vertical line ; and this, though it can hardly have existed origin- 
ally, Mr. Blore has supplied in his last design. In his earlier one, 
where the pinnacle is carried up of the same thickness throughout, 
and finished with gables, the existing portion of panelling is continued 
naturally enough. So far as the panelling goes, this design is more 
likely to be the original than the old one ; the objection to it rests on 
its general clumsiness of efiect, supported by the fact that, even as far 
as the panelling is concerned, the other is not impossible. But, even 
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supposing Mr. Blore to be right in his first conjecture— i. e., supposing 
the seventeenth century to have improved on the thirteenth — he has 
forfeited any credit thus gained by the portentous absurdity of his 
last design, which is simply the old pinnacle eviscerated and bedizened 
to the level of the most thorough gimcrack of ten years back, and 
which, as we have seen, is in point of panelling clearly impossible. 
The original architect miffht have produced Mr. Blore's first pinnacle ; 
it would have been an error in taste, but still a credible one; that 
he should ever have imagined Mr. Blore's last achievement is beyond 
all human belief. 

The last intelligence is that the vicar of the parish has stepped in 
to rescue his church from the fate to which it appeared destined. It 
has been examined by Mr. Butterfield and Mr. Salvin, who have both 
declared in favour of the old pinnacles. We need not again say how 
thoroughly we agree with them on the general sesthetical point, but 
we shall look with great anxiety to their report as to the manner in 
which the panelling was finished or continued, and whether they have 
found any satisfactory means of harmonising what remains of it with 
the clearly preferable outline. 

Oxford contains individuals, parishes, colleges, who have done much 
for ecclesiastical art, but the corporate efforts of her present governors 
are certainly not happy. The University has been made ridiculous by 
the erection of the most thoroughly hideous of human structures on 
the scene of her more modern studies ; let us hope that it is not too 
late to rescue her from the more serious charge of the further muti- 
lation and disfigurement of her earliest dwelling-place and most 
honoured sanctuary. 

P.S. While on the subject of the architectural doings of the Heads 
of the University of Oxford^ we may state that a report has just reached 
us that the President of S. John's College contemplates the destruction 
of the well-known roodscreen in the parish church of Handborough, 
Oxon. We trust that this is not the case, or that if it is so, reclama- 
tions will be made sufficiently strong to put an end to this proposed 
vandalism. 



COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt. 

Brighton, July 23, 1849. 
Mt dbar Sir, 

Having passed through Cologne during last month, I will endeavour, 
in compliance with your suggestion, to furnish you with some account 
of the progress which the works for the restoration of the cathedral 
have made, since the date of the last notice of them that appeared in 
the Ecclesiologist. 

The transepts, nave, and aisles are now completed to the height of 
the clerestory, and are roofed in temporarily. Fixed benches are 
placed in the nave, and a pulpit is erected against the second (?) south 
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pier, all of simple and appropriate design. The whole building is fur- 
nished with gas- burners, projecting from die piers and walls at regular 
intervals, and cast-iron alms'-boxes, for receiving contributions towards 
the restoration, are placed at every conspicuous point. The consecra- 
tion crosses, painted in vermilion, within quatrefoils, strike the eye at 
every corner of the new building, at about ten feet from the ground. 
The six magnificent new windows, the gift of the ex-king of Bavaria, 
in the south aisle, add greatly to the beauty of the interior ; but, from 
their gorgeousness and large masses of colour, injure the effect of the 
six old windows in the north aisle, the style of which, containing 
much uncoloured glass, is so very different. I am not capable of offering 
an opinion on the execution of these new windows, but I remarked 
that, in comparing them with the old ones opposite, the new colours (I 
would instance especially the rubies and the violets), by no means 
equal iu richness the ancient work, which is also much purer and 
brighter in tincture. The ex-king's name and donation is ostenta- 
tiously recorded on a shield in each window. The wall filling up the 
choir-arch remains unremoved, thus preventing the effect of the com- 
pleted nave and south aisle being fully perceived. Within the choir 
no alteration has been made, except that one of the piers on the north 
side has been painted in diaper of two colours, red and gold [?], up 
to the height of the screen. A sacristan told me that traces had been 
found of such colouring on all the piers, and that all would eventually 
be so decorated. He also said that it was intended to replace the pre- 
sent Italianesque altar and reredos by one of more appropriate design. 

The verger complained bitterly of the swarm of annoying comnus- 
sionairea who infested the church, and offered their unwelcome services 
to strangers and visitors, diverting, thereby, in many cases, to their 
own pockets, the contributions which would, if given, as is directed by 
the authorities, to the sacristans, all flow to the fiind for restoring the 
cathedral. The verger said, " these commissununres are forbidden to 
exercise their trade in the church, but when my back is turned, they 
are too many for me ;" he most pathetically repeated in his Cologne 
patois, leh bm aliein, '* and the poUoe gives me no assistance, what can 
I do ?*' 

The works of the exterior are proceeding slowly. The magnificent 
south door is almost completed ; its wonderful tracery and panelling, 
crockets and finials, are nearly all perfect, and only the statues to be 
placed in the numerous niches, and the garland of figures to surround 
the door arch require to be partly filled up. Workmen are occupied 
both on the north and south transepts. The worksheds seemed well 
filled both with material and workmen, and a good deal of stone lay 
ready cut and prepared for being made use of in the building. 

I should apologise for offering so meagre an account of so splendid 
a work, but can only allege the insufi&cient excuse, that it did not 
occur to me, during my hurried visit to Cologne, that a notice of it 
would be acceptable to the Ecclesiologist. 

I remain. 

Very truly yours, 

G. J. R. GORDON. 
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DISCOVERY OF AN EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT 

ATHENS. 

[We have been favoured with the following extract of a letter from 
Athens (dated June 8th, 1849) containing an account of the discovery 
on a small island in the Ilissus, of an ancient temple subsequently 
converted into a church. A curious topographical description of 
Athens and its environs, existing in a Manuscript of the fourteenth 
century in the Vienna Library, and lately published by Dr. Ross, 
leaves no room to doubt that it is identical with the temple of Juno, 
subsequently converted into a church of the Blessed Virgin, the 
position of which, minutely described by the anonymous author, pre- 
cisely corresponds with that of the ruin lately exhumed.] 

" Thb attention of the public has been drawn of late to some ruins 
recently discovered on the little island in the Ilissus, above the 
Calirrhoe, just on the spot where Leake supposes the Eleusinium 
stood. About one half of this little island, towards the north-east 
is occupied by a garden, surrounded by a mud wall. The owner, 
wishing to extend his possession, began to dig on the southerly side 
of his waU, and immediately came upon traces of ancient ruins, 
and further investigation shows that they are the remains of a 
Christian church of considerable size (about 140 feet long). The 
lepov Prjfm is distinctly marked out, and the pavement is of Mosaic. 
liie inner side of the walls seems to have been completely faced 
with polished thin slabs of Hymettus marble ; and from this and 
other points of resemblance with the Christian church within the 
Erectheium, it is supposed that this church is of the same period, 
i. e., of the ninth century. Just in front of the lepov pijfia, as if 
placed there for a step, there is a large slab of Pentelic marble, 
showing traces of an ancient inscription, all of which has been care- 
fully erased, except the following KAI THI A8HNAIAI . . . and over 
the erased portion is now found an inscription in Byzantine characters 
which is itself in such a state that nothing can be traced out but the 
letters KAI GEOAOSIS. There is, moreover, a very curious crypt, 
within the nave of this church, about fifteen feet below the surface, 
the entrance to which is also within the walls of the church on the 
south side, by an inclined plane. It is built entirely of brick, and 
contains four arches, exactly east, west, north, and south, the south 
serving for the entrance. The other three seem to have served for 
places of burial, as I found quantities of human bones in the eastern 
one, the only one that has been opened : it is curious enough that 
the inner portion of the walls of this crypt is also lined with marble 
slabs, precisely like those of the church. An anonymous Greek manu- 
script of the fourteenth century (found in Vienna, and recently pub- 
lished by Dr. Ross) has the following passage which throws some light 
on the subject. Pray excuse me if I copy it in modem Greek writing. 
lararai Kar* avaroXas xa/mpa fie^toTij xai ivpata' eial Be ovofiara 
'khpiavov Koi Orfaeta)9 (This alludes to the arch of Adrian.) Tlpo9 Be 
voTov etrrtif otKos paatKixov (Query, the Temple of Jupiter Olympius }) 
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wpaiot 6€, €19 ov icaTep\6fkepo9 b Aovf Koia Kcupov €<» evivxit^i^ iKiveito" 
€jcei etrrt tf evveaxpovyoi Tn^flf n KaXXtppori, eiv ijv \ov6fievo9 av^ip^ero 
€19 ro T€fJL€v09 TO 7^9 H^av Xet^oficvov, Kat wpoaijvx'^Oy vvv Be fieievot^Oi^ 
€19 Naoi' T7J9 V7repaf>fia9 Oeoroxov hiro rwv eiftrepHbv ... It would appear 
incontestably from the latter part of this passage, that these remaiDs 
are those of the Church of the Holy Vtrgm, and that it occupies the 
site of the ancient Temple of Juno. . . .'* 

At hem, June S, 1849. 



FONT AT CHELMERTON. 

Thb following explanations of the letters on the eight sides of the font 

in S. , Chelmerton, Devonshire, which have long puzzled ecclesio- 

logists, are offered by a correspondent. 

t 





ell 



I 



i5\ /m 

t 

In this case, I suggest each letter to mean either an evil or its remedy, 
and each evil is followed by its remedy ; thus, beginning at the east 
side. 

t entatio upplicatio 

f Jb rietas obrietas or sanctitas 

i nvidia or ira Dt isericordia 

I ibido bedientia 

Explanation No. 2. 
t 



tt 
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1) 


X 


X 



I 



i 

In this case, the three vertical lines show six concordant virtues 
opposed by two deadly sins, shown by the one horizontal line. Thus : 
obrietas. . . .agrees with. . . .0 anctitas 
t emperantia „ . . . . i ustitia 

bedientia „ VX isericordia 

All opposed by ft rietas and I ibido. 
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Etplanatiom No, 3. 
t 



(ll 



(\ 


A 


V 


V 



I 
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In this case, I suppose each letter to be either the initial letter of a 
sin or virtue, four of each : and each sin has its opponent virtue, on that 
side which lies in a parallel plane. Thus : 

m aledictio or malicia anctitas 

th rietas I argitas 

uperbia bedientia 

i ra t emperantia 

It may be as well perhaps to mention that the Font at Stanton Fitz- 
warren is embellished with symbolical figures having a somewhat similar 
allusion, but not quite so mystical. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

Thb Committee desire to announce the arrival of two very valuable 
presents to the Society. 

The Ancient Sculptured Monuments of the County of Angus, S(C. Edin- 
burgh, 1848. Elephant folio, twenty-two plates. Presented by the 
Author, Patrick Chalmers, Esq., of Auldbar; (and reviewed in the 
present number) : and 

A series of fifty-five casts of ancient archiepiscopal and other seals 
in connection with the diocese of S. Andrew's, N. B. ; presented by the 
Rev. C. J. Lyon, of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, now resident at S. 
Andrew's. 

The following new Members have been elected : 

£. R. P. Bastard, Esq., MA., Balliol College, Oxford ; Kitley, Yealmpton ; 

Rev. F. 6. Sturgia, S. James', Enfield Highway. 

B. P. WilUa, Esq., Temple Row House, Birmingham. 

Mr. Bastard has also been added to the Committee. 
It has been resolved to proceed with a second volume of Instrumenia 
JEcclesiastica. 
The new List of Members is in the press, and will speedily appear. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the above society was held on Wednesday » 
June 20th, in the society's room, Holywell. At two o'clock, p.m., the 
Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., took the chair, and called on Mr. F. Merrick, 
secretary, to read the annual report to the society. 

The report gave a slight sketch of the history of the society, and its 
working throughout the year past. It began with a review of the 
papers which had been read at the ordinary meetings. These were 
divided into three classes, which were termed theoretical, generally 
didactic, and specifically descriptive. The first of these classes 
contained two papers, one by Mr. Thornton, of S. John*s Col- 
lege, on "The Distinctive Character of Ecclesiastical Architecture," 
the other by Mr. Cox, of Trinity College, on " The Historical Progress 
of Artistic Meaning in Ecclesiology." The second contained no less 
than seven : one by the Rev. J. H. Pollen, on '* The Arrangement of 
Chancels," which was the concluding paper of a series on "The 
Structure and Arrangement of a Parish Church ;" a course of four 
Elementary Lectures by Mr. Parker, giving a succinct history of the 
different styles of architecture, with their characteristics, which have 
existed in England from the earliest times to the revival in our own 
days ; one by Mr. Winston on ** Glass Painting," and one finally by 
Mr Freeman on " Localism in Architecture," which might be classed 
under either the first or second head, according to the light in which 
it was viewed. The third class consisted of five papers descriptive of 
particular churches and ancient buildings. Besides these there were 
some papers on Nomenclature, on which the words of the report were 
as follows : — 

*' There are yet a few more papers which must be placed in a fourth 
class by themselves. These are on the subject of Nomenclature ; in 
other words, on the question whether the society should adopt the 
terminology generally known by the name of Rickman's, sc. Early 
English, Decorated, and Perpendicular, or that generally employed by 
the Ecclesiological Society, sc. First-Pointed, Middle- Pointed, and 
Third-Pointed. Three papers have been read on this subject. The 
first, which raised the discussion, was by Mr. Patterson, recommending 
the adoption of the Ecclesiological terminology. At the following 
meeting there was read a protest of Mr. Freeman's, which has since 
been published, advocating the opposite side ; and shortly afterwards 
one of our honorary members, Mr. G. Ayliffe Poole, favoured us with 
a paper on the same side with Mr. Freeman. In discussion the pre- 
sident seemed inclined to favour Mr. Patterson's views, Mr. Jones and 
Mr. Parker were opposed to them. Thus we have had opinions and 
arguments both ways. As a society we are committed to neither no- 
menclature, and our members may freely use whichever they prefer. 
Indeed, the whole question is not of great moment to us : and this 
perhaps is in accordance with our character ; for our object is to make 
ourselves a real, practical, working society, and we do not think it 

VOL. X. H 
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necessary to lay down a definite law on this point. Not that we think 
it unimportant to have a correct terminology, but whereas it is allowed 
on all hands that both these systems are faulty and incomplete, we can 
patiently wait till circumstances point out one more true than either, 
without wasting our energies in battling about a point which, whoever 
carried the day, would soon have to be giveti up.*' 

After having pointed out, by a comparison of the relative number of 
papers in each class, that the character of the society was emphatically 
practically instructive, the report then proceeded to a review of its 
external relations and internal affairs. The external relations were 
either those of alliance with other bodies combined for similar purposes, 
such as the neighbouring Architectural Societies, the Cambridge 
Architectural Society, the president of which favoured them with his 
presence that day, the Ecclesiological Society, and last, not least, the 
New York Ecclesiological Society ; or they were the relations either of 
active interference or of. passive influence on the erection of churches and 
edifices. To illustrate the last of these a short glimpse was taken at 
the restorations proceeding in and near Oxford, at the church of 
Madington Quarries, at the additions made to Pembroke College, at the 
three cemetery chapels, in one of which the windows were filled with 
stained glass, and the daily service of the Church was performed by 
the Rev. T. W. Knott ; at the enlargement of Littlemor^ Church — an 
omen of strength in the midst of loss, — at Garsington, and at Cud- 
desden. The active interference of the society was shown by a more 
lengthened review of such church improvements as the society or its 
members had been engaged in ; after which the report turned to the 
discussion of the internal affairs. Under this head were noticed the 
election of members and the change of officers, the chief purchases and 
presents of the year. Among the last was mentioned with especial 
pleasure Mr. Freeman's History of Architecture, as not only presented 
to the society, but emanating from it likewise. In conclusion reference 
was made to Mr. Ruskin*s Seven Lamps of Architecture, *' Another 
book has gone forth from one of our members, the ' Oxford Graduate,' 
which it would be an omission to pass over without notice. Every- 
thing that proceeds from the pen of the author of ' Modem Painters * 
is sure to draw to itself deserved attention. His present book will be 
called a mass of wild enthusiasm by the Compos and Compo-lovers of 
the day, but in truth it shows that Mr. Ruskin is acquainted with the 
true spirit of a Christian architect, which despises the nicely calculated 
less and more, and throws itself freely, generously, and faithfully, into 
its work. Mr. Ruskin, in a desponding moment, doubts ' whether the 
stirring that has taken place in our architectural aims and interests 
within these few years has been indeed a springing of seeds, or a 
shaking among bones.' The cause of this despondency appears in 
another page. He thinks that all efibrts, energies, and exertions 
in the cause of architecture will be spent in vain, unless we will 
choose one style, one universal law of workmanship to be everywhere 
adopted and enforced. But this he thinks impossible, and hence the 
tone of the sentence above. There are, according to him, four styles 
which would serve this purpose. 1. The Pisan Romanesque. 2. The 
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Early Gothic of the Western Italian Republics. 3. The Domitian 
Gothic. 4. The English Earliest Decorated. And to the last of these 
he giyes the preference, provided that it be guarded from again stiffen- 
ing into the Perpendicular. Let him take courage : he must not expect 
everything in a day. The tide of favour has long been setting towards 
the Decorated style, and in time it may become the recognised ground- 
work from which a new era of architectural vigour may spring. Bat 
we must not be looking for consciousness in all that we are about. 
Let us proceed naturally, freely, boldly, and after a time we shall be 
able to look back and mark our course. < Act, act- in the living pre- 
sent, heart within, and God o'erhead.' This shoidd be our motto, as 
in other things, so in architecture. We have but 'to look abroad, to 
compare the present state of ecclesiology with that Which existed ten 
years since, (this is our tenth annual meeting,) and we at once feel 
that our misgivings should unhesitatingly be put aside, our doubts 
hushed, and our hearts strengthened with faith, and warmed with 
thankfulness." 

The president then made some remarks on the present condition, 
prospects, and plans of the society, and pointed out various ways in 
which its members might make themselves useful. Why were there 
not written, in a right tone and spirit, by those who were competent 
to the task, guide books for cathedrals, with descriptions and notices ? 
Why should not the society supply parochial clergymen with plans for 
alms-houses, &c., taking care at the same time not to interfere with 
architects in their peculiar sphere? He hoped to see architecture 
recognised as a study of the university. 

The Rev. George Williams, Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
and president of the Cambridge Architectural Society, then read 
a most able and interesting paper, descriptive and historical, on 
the church of S. Sophia, Constantinople, illustrated by external and 
internal drawings of the building. On its conclusion, the; president 
tendered to Mr. Williams the thanks of the society amidst the applause 
of the company present ; and after having paid a well-deserved com- 
pliment to Mr. J. H. Markland, whose appearance had before been 
greeted with applause, declared the meeting dissolved. 



A meeting was held on Wednesday, May 2Srd, the Rev. W. Sewell, 
B.D., President, in the chair. 

The foUowing presents were received. Peshalls' History of the City 
of Oxford, presented by Mr. Lingard, librarian. Drawing of S. Mar- 
garet's Church, by Mr. W. C. Brooks. Favine's Theatre of Honour, 
presented by Dr. Bloxam, Magdalen CoUege. Model of a coped tomb, 
presented by J. E. Millard, Magdalen College. 

Mr. W. M. Jervis, of Trinity College, was elected a member of the 
society. 

The secretary read the report, which announced that arrangements 
had been entered into with the editors of the Ecclesiologist, whereby it 
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was hoped, that by the kindness of the editors, the papers read before 
the society might be more frequently published in that periodical. 
Further, that letters had been received from Mr. Lowndes, Buckfast- 
leigh Vicarage, Deyonshire, on the means of cleaning and colouring 
the walls of his church ; from Mr. Freeman, corresponding secretary ; 
from Mr. G. G. Scott, in answer to Mr, Patterson's remarks on the 
roodscreen of Great Milton church. 

Mr. Jones exhibited the drawing of a font which had been converted 

into a sun-dial. 

Mr. C. Winston, Temple, London, read a paper on glass-painting, 
which will shortly be published. Mr. Winston's name is well known 
by his valuable work on glass-painting, which was reviewed in the 
January, 1848, number of the '• Christian Remembrancer." 

The president thanked Mr. Winston, and proposed his immediate 
election as an honorary member. The proposal was carried by ac- 
clamation. 

Mr. Parker and Mr. Jewitt gave some information on the date of a 
window in Merton College Chapel. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Thb annual meeting of this society was held in the College Hall, on 
Thursday, May 31, when there was a numerous attendance, including 
several ladies. 

The Rev. Chancellor Harington was called to the chair, and he in- 
formed the meeting that he had received a communication from the 
Yen. Archdeacon Froude, expressive of regret that his holding his 
visitation prevented him from being present. 

The Rev. N. Lightfoot, one of the honorary secretaries, then read 
the following 

BEPORT OF THB COMMITTBE : 

"A month has elapsed beyond the usual time for the society's 
annual meeting, in consequence of the printer's delay in forwarding 
the number of the transactions which is this day laid on the table ; but 
as tkis was a matter which, to a great extent, is beyond their control, 
your committee trust that the mention of the cause of the delay will 
be considered a sufficient apology for it. They proceed at once, 
therefore, to lay before the society a brief summary of the proceedings 
during the past year, which will be found to be much the same in cha- 
racter, though, perhaps, in one portion of their labours, the examina- 
tion of new designs, somewhat less extensive than in some former 
periods; such summary will necessarily make mention of subjects 
which have been treated more at length in the quarterly reports. 

*' The plans for new churches, which have been laid before your 
committee, consist chiefly of designs to be carried out in some of the 
newly-formed districts ; and while we should all acknowledge that 
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our first object is to provide church room for the people of these 
crowded neighbourhoods, it is no unworthy motive which leads us to 
desire that they may worship ' in the beautiful temple.' Your com- 
mittee, therefore, gladly record the fact that the designs for these dis- 
trict churches are, of late, much improved in character, as an evidence 
of the still growing conviction that the rule of church building is to 
build well rather than to build cheaply, a conviction of which your 
committee have lately seen many proofs, and not the least gratifying 
are those where poor agricultural parishes have made extensive repairs 
of woodwork, not with thin flimsy deal, but with oak as solid and 
substantial as was common in our churches three hundred years ago. 
One other remark your committee would make before enumerating the 
plans which have been laid before them for approval, which is, that in 
nxore than one instance very improved designs have been submitted to 
them in consequence of their rejection or condemnation of former ones. 
It is a painful part of their duty to report unfavourably of any design 
which may be subjected to their criticism, especially when they have 
reason for believing that the parties submitting such designs have done 
their best ; but still they cannot doubt that the proverb of < honesty 
is the best policy' holds good here, and that wherever an inferior de- 
sign, whether for some great work or for some matter of detail, comes 
before them, it is far better to say at once < this should be changed,' 
or * that be modified,' than to avoid offence by a compromise of archi- 
tectural or of ecclesiastical principles. 

*' Designs for new churches have come before your committee for 
the district of Cam-Menellis, near Helston ; for Hirland Cross, in the 
district of Oodolphin ; and for Gerrans, all in Cornwall ; for a new 
church in Dawlisb, and for a church in the district of S. Paul, Stoke 
Damerel. All these plans were on the whole approved — in more than 
one instance they succeeded to others that had been previously re- 
jected, and the much improved designs have shown that the society*8 
assistance has been appreciated. Two other of the designs, as was 
observed in the last quarterly report, are remarkable for overcoming 
with considerable skill the difficulties of an unfavourable site, fiut 
besides these plans for new churches, several designs, either for the 
reseating of churches, or for their improvement, have been submitted 
to the Committee. Thus it is proposed to reseat the very fine 
churches of Collumpton and Hartland, both of which, but more es- 
pecially the former, are much disfigured by the present unsightly and 
inconvenient pews. These works are either now in progress, or are 
to be commenced immediately. Similar improvements are contem- 
plated in the churches of Charletown and Morebath ; in all these the 
committee have suggested alterations, which have generally been 
followed out. Designs for memorial windows in the church of llior- 
verton, and in the Speke chapel in the cathedral, have also come before 
them ; the former has been executed, and the latter is to be com- 
menced shortly. Other minor designs your committee have not time 
to specify. 

'* The presents received by the society during the year have been 
numerous — among which is a large number of drawings and of 
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rubbings of brasses, the donors of which are so many that your com- 
mittee hope they will now receive this general acknowledgment of the 
very valuable addition which their contributions have made to the so- 
cie1^*s portfolio. Among the larger contributions may be mentioned a 
folio on stained glass, beautifully illustrated, by Warrington, presented 
by Lady Rolle ; collegiate and parochial churches in Scotland, by Mr. 
Parker ; and ten numbers of the churches of Northampton, by the 
Northampton Architectural Society. 

" Many members have been added to the society's list, from some 
of whom we have already received valuable and interesting com- 
munications, which your committee have reason to hope will be con- 
tinued. 

" Several papers of interest have been read before the society at its 
general meetings, and your committee have found much less difficulty 
than previously in thus obtaining the benefit of the experience and ob- 
servations of some of the society *s most valuable members. Those 
who have been present at our late general meetings can bear testimony 
to the interest which they have sustained. Your committee forbear to 
mention any of those papers in particular, where they feel so deeply in- 
debted to all the contributors of them. 

** The reports and papers which have been from time to time re- 
ceived from the Pljrmouth committee, show how actively they have 
been engaged in promoting the objects of the society. Your com- 
mittee would be glad if more of the members of that great district 
would favour them with their presence, engaged as they are in a com- 
mon cause ; such intercourse could not fail to be beneficial, as it has 
on more than one occasion proved to be most agreeable. Those who 
shared our travelling meetings at Plympton S. Mary, and at Brent, will 
wish for many such. An account of the visit of your committee to 
Brent and Dartington has been laid before you in a special report ; a 
detailed notice of the visit to Plympton S. Mary and Plympton S. 
Maurice has been promised by a most valuable and experienced mem- 
ber of the Plymouth committee. 

" Your committee need not remark at length on their visit to the 
neighbouring church of S. Mary Major, as no alterations or restora- 
tions have yet been commenced ; very considerable improvements 
might, at no great cost, be efi^ected in this church, which has more 
than one feature of interest, and it is to be hoped that the suggestions 
of the committee, which were forwarded to the proper authorities, 
may not be without their use. 

'* The thanks of the society are due to the dean and chapter for the 
readiness with which they have allowed drawings to be taken of several 
objects of interest which are in their custody, more than one of which 
is illustrated in the present number of transactions. 

" Applications have been made by your committee for assistance in 
procuring plans for churches » by more than one colonial bishop. The 
application of the bishop of Newcastle, Australia, was noticed at length 
in the last report, wherein it was stated, that anxious as your com- 
mittee were to render every assistance in their power to his lordship, 
they had no funds at their disposal wherewith to furnish gratuitous 
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plans ; and it was conttwy to their principle to interfere with the 
exertions of professional architects, when they could be procured. One 
plan was gratuitously furnished by Mr. Hay ward, and it was suggested 
by the Rev. Prebendary Scott, that plans which had been executed in 
England might, with consent of the architects, be forwarded to colonial 
bishops, and might either be used by the entire, or as a code of refer- 
ence, by which to improve local designs, or might even form the text- 
book of a school of architecture in countries where little or nothing 
existed from which to learn. It is hoped that this suggestion may be 
shortly acted upon. This application has been followed by another of 
a similar kind from the bishop of Capetown ; your committee were 
unwillingly obliged to return an answer of the same import as to the 
bishop of Newcastle ; yet they still hope that some means may be 
found for rendering the assistance sought for, that even the external 
of our colonial Church may resemble our own, as in essentials they 
are one ; as, next to seeing their own Mother ' in a vesture of gold, 
wrought about with divers colours,' and the chbel and the graver's 
tool restoring her seat, which either axes and hammers had broken 
down, or the hand of decay had wasted, every true son of the English 
Church will rejoice to see the daughter who has in one sense been 
called on to ' forget her own people, and her father's house,' become, 
too, all-glorious within, and her clothing of wrought gold, so that she 
may no more sit down and weep when she remembereth thee, O Sion ; 
but that it may be said of her in the best and every sense, ' instead of 
thy fathers, tiiou sbalt have children, whom thou mayest make princes 
in all lands.' 

" This leads your committee to the laat subject upon which they 
have now to report, viz., an application from the New York Ecdesio- 
logical Society to be received into union with ours, — an application 
which, it is needless to say, has been most readily entertained and 
granted. 

"Your committee are confident that the members of the society 
generally will show the satisfaction they feel at being permitted to 
add one link to the chain which unites the American and English 
Church. As ecclesiologists, we would willingly see the church archi- 
tects of America exercising their genius in following, or, if it might be 
80, excelling, the yet unequalled models of the Old World ; at least 
we, who have architectural beauty in some degree in almost every 
parish, shall be ready to lend what little help we can to the efforts 
which are being made, that future generations among them in that 
Church may admire the works of this age, as we do those of our fore- 
fathera here. Nor let us fail to look, as they do, on the union of our 
societies as a help towards a closer tie. 

" In concluding their report, your committee would again express 
their earnest hope that the society may be permitted to act every year 
with increasing judgment in her criticism ; with more refinement in her 
taste ; with warmer zeal in her labours to build and to restore ; with 
greater reverence in her actions as treating of and engaged on holy 
things ; more appreciated, and therefore better able to be useful, not to 
her members oiUy, but to society at large ; and as the end of all, and 
above all, having a single eye to God's glory." 
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T. G. Norris, Esq., read a brief account of the last meeting of the 
Plymouth branch, at which an interesting paper was read by Mr. 
Speke, entitled "Iter Cornubiense/' and an elegant manuscript of 
which, together with a profusion of illustrations, had been presented by 
the author to the society. Mr. Norris stated that, owing to this valu- 
able paper having been received after the arrangements for the annual 
meeting had been made, its reading could not be contemplated that 
day. 

Captain T. Locke Lewis, R.E., moved the adoption of the report, 
which was seconded by the Rev. W. Heberden, and agreed to. 

W. Miles, Esq., the honorary treasurer, then read the financial state- 
ment, from which it appeared that the expenditure during the year 
ending the 31st of December last was £22^. 15s. 5d., and the receipts, 
(including some arrears and the balance of the year preceding,) £384. 
8s. 5d., leaving a balance, now in his hands, of ^161. 13s. 

The adoption of the treasurer's account having been agreed to. 

The chairman said he wished to throw out a suggestion which the 
meeting might refer either to the quarterly meeting or to the committee 
for consideration, and this was in reference to an alteration in the mode 
of communicating with the Diocesan Church Building Society. Be- 
cause, in accordance with the existing law, the communication was 
made from the Architectural Society through their architect, Mr. Hay- 
ward, to the Church Building Society's quarterly meetings. But there 
was so much to be done at those meetings, in reading the papers, 
settling the questions with regard to the seats, and apportioning the 
sums to be granted, that it was utterly impossible to enter into the 
question of architectural detail. Every gentleman who had attended 
these meetings knew that these matters were frequently read over, and 
no remarks made. Of course communication was always made to the 
party promoting the building, but when these persons had obtained a 
grant, it was not always in the power of the Church Building Society to 
induce them to acquiesce in the objections made by the Architectural 
Society, which therefore became a dead letter. They knew not whether 
those suggestions were adopted or not. He thought, that, in order to 
obviate this, all parties who should apply to him as secretary of the 
Church Building Society, should be required to submit their plans to 
the Architectural Society first. The Society would then discuss the 
plans, and communicate with the architect or parties proposing the 
work, — and when the plans were finally approved of, they might come 
before the Church Building Society. He therefore recommended the 
Architectural Society to request the Church Building Society to cancel 
their rule made in ] 842, and call upon all parties, before coming before 
them with their plans, to communicate previously with the secretary of 
this society. 

Dr. Miller moved the list of officers for the ensuing year, which was 
carried ; and on the motion of Mr. Norris, the Rev. Thomas Bowles, of 
Exmouth, was elected a member of the Society. 

Several presents were then laid before the society, including one by 
Mr. Wallis, of this city, of an engraving of a splendid font about to be 
erected in the new cathedral of Manchester. There was also shown 
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a fine collection of ancient Engliah episcopal, corporate, and other seals; 
being lent by a private individual for the inspection of the members. 
Mr. J. Wipple, of High Street, also showed some elegant alms-baains 
and other articles of church furniture and decoration. 

Mr. Ldghtfoot then read a paper contributed by the Rev. H. M. Rice, 
being a report of the churches in the deanery of East, in GomwalL 
There were a great number of admirable drawings also illustrative of the 
buildings mentioned. 

Thanka were voted to Mr. Rice for his able contribution, to the secre- 
tary for reading it, and to the individuals who had illustrated it. A 
similar vote was passed to the chairman, and the meeting separated. 



ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOR 

THE COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 

At the monthly meeting of the committee, held at Aylesbury, on 
Thursday, June 7, T. T. Bernard, Esq., V.P., in the chair, letters 
from the Lord Bishop of Oxford, B. Disraeli, Esq., M.P., T. Y. 
Akerman, Esq., and other parties, were read by the Secretary. 

The following presents were received : — ^The Report of the Gam- 
bridge Architectural Society for 1848, from that Society; a drawing 
of S. Margaret's Church, Whalley Range, in the parish of Man. 
Chester, by J. Park Harrison, Esq., the architect ; Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquaries of London, 1849, — Paper on the Bacton. 
Medallion, by S. W. Stevenson, F.S.A., — On coin of Valentinian 
with Phcenix, by H. C. Tovey, Esq., — ^Two Papers from the Archseo* 
logia, — and a woodcut of nine of the Whaddon Coins, — all from J. 
Y. Akerman, Esq. Thanks for the same were ordered to be returned. 

The secretary was authorized to purchase for the society a few 
apecimens of the Whaddon coins at the sale by auction on the 16th 
instant. 

The Rev. A. Baker read an extract from a private letter received by 
him from an emineiit church architect, containing strictures oa his 
paper on Parsonage Houses, of which the following is a copy : — " I 
have read your paper with pleasure. I will suggest a few points. 
First, (which I think very important,) that there should be a separate 
entrance for parishioners near the study, and not through the hall, as 
you have described. An inner porch would be necessary for them 
to wait in, altogether apart from the servants and family, with whom 
such comers should not mix. Then the hall, if more than the 
height of one story, is more than a Rectory need possess. There 
might be a cross-table, but a ' dais * is too lordly. « Perhaps a les$ 
distinction than even this is better. It is a piece of worldly state. 
Your study would be enormous. I want you to distinguish between 
an oratory and a chapel. We do not want chapels in panonage 
houses. An oratory (t. e. a room for prayer, not sacraments, without 
an altar) with a litany desk, should be, and there is no objection to 
Buch a room having another over it. Omit the cloister. It does not 
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ftuit a parsonage. Nor would I stickle for a building of three eides, 
I would Dot connect the ordinary sitting room with the oratory. I 
would especially avoid a too severely collegiate look in a parsonage. 
The parson is a busy, active person, whose relationship to his people 
is to be made very apparent. His house must not seem to forbid 
intmsion, while it must be real, simple, and religious, as you have 
well said. I cannot agree with you about the children*s noise at 
play. It is but for three or four hours in the day, and they are the 
most important part, the lambs of his flock. If by nearness he can 
obtain any influence, or impress them by such means with a sense of 
his relationship, as I think he would, it would be well. I would 
leave the question open. Do not seem to protest against it. I have a 
dread of the schoolmaster supplanting the parson in his relation to 
the children of the parish." 

Some arrangements were made for the proposed Meeting at Buck" 
ingham in July, and this meeting was adjourned for the purpose of 
further preparations. 



The committee held their ordinary monthly meeting at Aylesbury, on 
Thursday, July 5 ; T. T. Bernard, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

It was resolved to hold the next Anniversary General Meeting of 
the Society, on Thursday, August % at the Town Hall, Buckingham. 

Letters were read from Messrs. J. H. Parker, M. H. Bloxam, G. G. 
Scott# J. Y. Akerman, &c. Mr. Akerman in his letter expressed a 
hope of attending the anniversary meeting, and giving a lecture, illus- 
trated by a map, on which is marked the finding of British coins ; and 
Mr. Scott hopes to read a paper on Hillesden Church, near Bucking* 
ham. 

G. L. Browne, £sq.,hon. sec, said that he would endeavour to pre- 
pare some remarks on the chapel of Ackhamstead, near Hambledon^ 
in this county, which (by a late decree in the Diocesan Ecclesiastical 
Court) is about to be destroyed. 

The Rev. A. Baker, hon. sec, said he would endeavour to collect 
rubbings of some of the best brasses in the county, which he would 
exhibit with illustrative remarks at the meeting. 

The Rev. F. Cox exhibited a lithograph of the exterior elevation, 
and the working drawings of the interior, of the church of S. John 
the Baptist, Prosser's Plain, Van Diemen's Island, recently erected 
under the superintendence of his son, the Rev. F. H. Cox, a member 
of this society. 

Three of the Whaddon coins which had been purchased for the so- 
ciety at the late sale (Lot 13 in the catalogue), were laid before the 
committee and examined . 

Several pamphlets on Numismatic subjects were received from Mr. 
J. Y. Akerman ; who also presented the rubbing of a brass in pos- 
session of the Society of Antiquaries, bearing the effigy of an armed 
knight of the fifteenth century, with a crown upon his left shoulder. 
It Was compared with the rubbing of the Slapton brass of James Tor- 
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Day, Yeoman of the crown to King Henry VIII., on which a Bimilar 
badge appears, exhibited at a former meeting of this society. Mr. 
Akerman says, in a letter to the Rev. A. B^er : " I am inclined to 
think with Mr. Diamond, that the brass he has given us is not of a 
' Yeoman of the Croum* The figure is that of a tnan at arms, and is 
probably the effigy of an esquire of the body, as Mr. Diamond supposes. 
The badge is altogether a different thing, being an open crown on the 
shoulder, and rising above it. 



NEW YORK ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday evening, 
May 23rd, in the school-room of S. Paul's Chapel. The president 
being absent, the chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. McVickar, senior 
vice-president. 

The minutes of the quarterly meeting were read by Mr. S. Cox, 
Jun., one of the secretaries, and were approved. 

The President's unavoidable absence from town deprived the Society 
of the pleasure of listening to the address which he was expected to 
deliver upon this occasion. It is hoped that the committee will very 
soon be able to lay this address, (together with their report,) before 
the members individually. 

The Rev. Mr. Preston read a letter from the Rev. Dr. Forbes, Presi- 
dent, resigning his office, but expressing his warm and continued 
interest in the Society, and promising his utmost aid (as a simple 
member) towards their object, which he hoped would be pursued with 
uncompromising firmness. 

On motion of Mr. R. Ralston Cox, this letter was ordered to be 
entered at large on the minutes. 

The Annud Report of the Committee was read by Mr. S. Cox, 
Jun., showing that there are now four Right Rev. patrons and seventy 
ordinary members of the Society, and giving a complete history of the 
proceedings of the Society during the past year. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Huntington, this able report was 
accepted and filed for publication. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Wm. A. McVickar, read his report ; from which 
it appears that there b a moderate balance in the hands of the 
treasurer. The library of the Society already contains a number 
of costly and most vsduable works. This report was also accepted 
and placed on file. 

Mr. William A. McVickar then read an original paper written 
by Mr. Wills, the Society's Architect, who was unexpectedly absent 
from the city. The subject was ** The difference between the Cathedral 
and the Parish Church," a subject not very generally understood, but 
which was fully explained by a complete description of the two ; and 
illustrated by a number of fine large plans from the well-stocked port- 
folio of Mr. Wills . Among our modern builders, he said, there was a 
great mixing up of the parts which characterized these two distinct 
classes of churches. They were originally intended for very different 
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purposes. The parish church was meant for the worship of, generally, a 
rural congregation, with hut one or two priests officiating. The cathedral 
was meant to accommodate the hishop and all the clergy of a diocese 
in its spacious choir ; and immense congregations of the faithful in its 
nav« and transepts; processions were there witnessed, and gorgeous 
ceremonials, often the coronation of sovereigns. In elucidating the 
suhject of cathedrals, Mr. Wills chose that of Lichfield, as on the whole 
the best; and he gave a beautiful description of it. The approach 
from the west, with its three spires rising in the form of a pyramid, is 
unequalled. The Trinity was set forth as the leading idea in all 
cathedrals, based on a ground plan, which was always in the form of a 
cross. The various parts of a cathedral were then enumerated, with a 
running commentary, showing their significancy, their beauty, their 
relation to the whole. The Galilee, considered less sacred than 
any other part of the holy edifice ; the nave, in which the pulpit was 
always placed before the Reformation, and where the font always stood ; 
the rood-screen with the holy rood, having the Blessed Virgin on one 
side and S. John on the other ; the transepts, which were used pretty 
much as ' parts of the nave ; the stalls in the choir, of which there 
were sixty in Lincoln cathedral, yet showing in all its magnificence the 
wonderful carving of the dark ages ; the bishop's throne, with 
its splendid canopy ; opposite to which the modem pulpit is generally 
placed ; — all these were rapidly passed under review. Then followed 
the sacrarium, containing the high altar, the climax of the whole 
building, adorned with hangings of varied hues according to the feasts 
and fasts of the Church ; on the south side of it were the sedilia, gene- 
rally three in number, graded so that the highest was towards the east ; 
then the piscina, the prothesis, the ambry, and the Easter sepulchre. 
All received their due share of notice. There was no lady chapel to this 
cathedral, for the whole building was dedicated to God in honour of 
the Blessed Virgin. The Chapels were then described, with all their 
treasures of monumental and heraldic lore; and a little righteous 
indignation was vented on the barbarity with which their beauties have 
been buried deep under reiterated coats of whitewash by the hands of 
the enlightened modems. A consideration of the chapter house, 
library, and cloisters, adjoining the houses of the clergy, concluded 
the subject of the cathedral. 

The parish Church consisted of two parts, the nave and the 
chancel, the average length of the chancel being about one-third of the 
whole. The ancient churches almost universally stood east and west. 
There were no doors at the east end, lest any one in entering should 
turn his back on the altar. The parish church should be simple, sub- 
stantial and beautiful. The writer then went on to treat of the approach 
to the church through lich-gate and church-yard ; showing the signifi- 
cance and beauty of the spire surmounted by the cross, the buttresses 
and pinnacles, the numerous and varied windows, the battlements, the 
font by the door, the uncushioned benches, made for prayer and not for 
sleep, their simplicity making no difference in the house of God 
between the rich and the poor ; the roof, spangled with golden stars, 
and spanned and girded by beams fitly framed together ; the legends of 
Holy Writ inscribed on the walls ; the chancel, more richly adorned 
than any other part of God's house, and supplied by the altar window 
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with a glowing flood of light from the east. The ancients never 
employed any very wide span of roof. If more width was required 
they added one or two, or even three, aisles. If this was not enough, 
they had recourse to transepts. Towers were found in' all situations 
hut at the east end. They were most generally at the west, and 
in some cases were detached from the rest of the building altogether. 
The most usual place for the porch was on the south side, the second 
bay from the west end. The chancel-arch was frequently more ancient 
than the rest of the building, being the sole remnant of the previous 
edifice. It was crossed by ihe rood-screen, separating between nave 
and chancel. The pulpits were often of carved stone, many fine 
specimens of them being still preserved. The stalls and sedilia 
occupied the same position as in the cathedral, but the stalls were of 
course much fewer in number. No bishop's chair was ever found in a 
pansh church. The font was always near the west end of the 
building, and large enough to immerse a child in it. The Norman 
fonts were generally circular, often resting on a single shaft sur- 
rounded by a cluster of detached pillars. They were afterwards 
generally made octagonal, and were surmounted by superb carved 
covers, which sometimes towered up to the deling. Pews with doors 
were purely modern, both in principle and practice ; the seats were 
anciently so placed that the congregation all faced the east; and 
a central alley was always left leading up to the altar. This interesting 
paper terminated rather abruptly, in consequence of the writer's being 
called suddenly out of town. 

On motion of Mr. R. Ralston Cox, the thanks of the Society 
were returned to Mr. Wills for his interesting paper, and a copy 
was requested for future use and reference. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Preston, the resignation of the Rev. Dr. 
Forbes was accepted. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Preston, the thanks of the Society were 
presented to the Rev. Dr. Forbes, for his faithful discharge of the 
office he had just resigned, together with their sincere regrets at 
his unyielding determination to withdraw from that responsible 
position. 

The election waa then made of members of the committee, and 
of auditors, for the ensuing year ; and resulted thus : — 

coMMrmB. 

Rer. Thomas S. Preaton, M.A. 
Rer. Henry McYickar, M.A. 
Rer. SnUtTan H. Weston, M.A. 
Mr. R. Ralston Cox, M.A. 
Mr. William A. McYiekar, B.A. 
Mr. S. Cox, Jan., B.A. 

AUDITORS. 

Rev. J. Hnntington, M.D. 

Mr. John Henry Hopkins, Jan., M.A. 

On motion of the Rev. Dr. Huntington, the Society proceeded to the 
election of a president; and on motion of Mr. R. Ralston Cos, 
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this election was made by ballot. The Rev. Dr. McVickar, (then 
presiding,) was reported by the tellers to be unanimously elected; 
whereupon he rose and returned thanks for the honour, which was, to 
him, wholly unexpected. He adverted to the object of the Society, 
and to the progress already made by correct piinciples. Church archi- 
tecture was to be made the exponent of a churchman's faith and 
feelings, and therefore none but a thorough churchman could be 
a go^ church architect. He then enlarged on the prospects of 
the Society, and upon the prudence which ought to characterize 
its course, for the sake of the science to which it was devoted. He 
concluded with a full exposition of his views and feelings in accepting 
the presidency just conferred. 

The election of a vice-president was laid over to the next quarterly 
meeting. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Preston, the Society adjourned. 

Immediately upon the adjournment of the Society, the committee 
met. The Rev. Dr. McVickar, President of the Society, took the chair 
by request. 

On motion of Mr. R. Ralston Cox, the committee proceeded to 
elect a chairman, a treasurer, and two honorary secretaries. The Rev. 
Mr. Preston was elected Chairman ; Mr. W. A. McVickar, Treasurer ; 
Mr. R. Ralston Cox, Corresponding Secretary ; and Mr. S. Cox, Jun., 
Recording Secretary. 

On motion, Mr. J. P. Pirsson, Civil Engineer, was added to the 
committee. 

On motion, Mr. Wills, Architect to the Society, was added to 
the committee. 

The committee adjourned. 
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8, Stephen, Shepherd's Bush, — We feel a more than usual interest 
in this new suburban church, from its being built at the sole cost of 
the Bishop of London. Such instances of episcopal munificence are 
in themselves most gratifying, and the buildings thence resulting are 
interesting as showing the type of churches which meets with the 
approval of our Bishops. Mr. Salvin is the architect of the one before 
us, and he has, we are truly glad to say, produced a structure in 
which the distinctive features of a Christian Church are developed 
through the medium of the Middle-Pointed style. The plan consists 
of a well proportioned chancel, with aisles of one bay to its western 
portion; a five- bayed nave, with aisles, the most westemly bay on 
the north side being occupied by the tower, and the aisle stopping 
short of the corresponding one on the south. The nave is clerestoried, 
and a sacristy gables out from the south aisle at its eastern end. 
The east window is of five lights, but rather too small for its position. 
The window above had better have been omitted, and this enlarged. 
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We obserred a recess for sedilia in the south chaacel wall. The 
chancel-arch struck us as rather too thm. The prayers will be said 
at a side deric (surmounted by the pulpit) at the south-east end of 
the nave. The organ is to stand in the north chancel- aisle. The 
loftiness of the churdi is very refreshing. The nave pillars are alter- 
nately four-shalted and octagonal. The clerestory windows are of 
two lights ; the west window of four. There is a north porch» with 
the font adjacent. This adjoining the road is the principal entrance. 
To the south there is only a door. There is aLso a west door. We 
wish the sonth aisle had continued the whole length of the nave. We 
conclude that it is made to stop where it does, for the sake of breaking 
the western facade. But this is surely not an adequate reason for 
so unusual an arrangement, and one which, at the same time, pro tanto, 
dimimshes the accommodation of the Church. The tower is covered 
with panelling of a Perpendicular character, which had better have 
been omitted, as it is incongruous with the remainder of the church. 
It is to be surmounted by a pinnacled spire, and to contain a peal of 
bells. The material of the church is rag, with Bath dressings. The 
church is on the whole a very pretty and ecclesiastical-looking struc- 
ture, and will remain a worthy monument of an episcopate which has 
been so laudably distinguished by the revival, in our crowded capital, 
of the spirit of church- building. 

8. Stephen, Avenue Road, 8, Paneraa, is a rather large Middle- Pointed 
church by Mr. Dawkes, with a great deal of pretence, covering a series 
of errors of which we could have hardly expected that the architect of 
8. Andrew's would have been g^ty. The plan is that of a three-gabled 
church, with transepts awkwardly growing out of the aisles, like the 
one in Mr. Pngin's church at Ramsgate, and a chancel beyond. The 
middle gable is slightly raised, which affords room for a clerestory to 
be hitched into the nave inside. The aisle roofs effectually hide this 
outside, and ingeniously thwart the Uttle intrusive windows in their 
appointed function of giving light. A three-aisled church is one 
thing, and a clerestoried and transeptal church is another, and both are 
good things in their way, (though neither of them in our mind the best 
thing for our present ritual,) but when joined together, as Mr. Dawkes 
has tried to do, they make a very bad thing. Never was there a more 
infelicitous application of the schoolboy's principle ''both is best." 
The nave is composed of four bays, besides the large transept arches. 
The chanoel-arch has a broad fiat soffit continued down the sides, a 
mere monster, of course, in Middle-Pointed. If money had to be 
saved somewhere, it ought not to have been done by the disfigure- 
ment of so important an architectural feature. The transept piers 
are huge oblong octagonal masses, the pillars are octagonal. The 
east window is of five lights, and those of the transepts of four. The 
Prayer-desk looks west ; the pulpit is of stone, and rather assuming. 
There are side parcloses to the one-bayed chancel aisles. The tower, 
which is at one time to have a spire, stands at the east end of the 
south nave aisle ; the font stands to the left of the south entrance, and 
is lined with lead, and provided with a cover and drain ; the latter, 
however, instead of being pierced with one large hole in the lead. 
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has several little ones drilled through it, like a colander, so how the 
water can be retained except by some barbarous makeshift, or some 
absurd meohanical subtlety, puz^es us. The seats are all open. We 
must repeat as we began, that we have a great right to be disappointed 
at such a work proceeding from one who made his debut in London in 
the church of S. Andrew's, Wells Street. S. Stephen's stands very 
prettily, literally within the g^unds of a villas 

AU Saints, Knightsbridge. — Twelve years ago this church, for an 
outlying portion of S. Margaret's. Westminster, was in contemplation, 
and a site was actually granted for it by King William IV. in Hyde 
Park. Unfortunately, on the accession of our sovereign lady, private 
influence was found sufficient to stop the gift. In consequence, Mr. 
Vulliamy and his plans were remanded. When the church became a 
fact on another site, the same plans and the same architect, unim- 
proved by the lapse of time, revived. So that, in criticising a church 
just consecrated, we are contemplating a work of twelve years ago. 
The style is intended for Italian Romanesque ; externally it is very 
tame. Inside, the great height gives it a certain dignity. The nave 
consists of six bays, with round columns and Corinthianising Capitals ; 
galleries round three sides; and above the organ is a children's gal- 
lery perched aloft in the far west. The apse, which serves as sanc- 
tuary, has been polychromatized by Mr. Owen Jones, and, we need 
not add, greatly improved by this adornment. We hail this as another 
proof of the triumph of the principle of decorative colour. The semi- 
dome is blue, spangled with stars : a large cross being formed in the 
centre by the stars being increased and thickened. We wish there 
had been more positive colour introduced, the predominant tint being 
French grey. A mass of positive blue was wanted, to balance the 
large masses of gold which the design exhibits. The vandyking, so 
to speak, in the lower portion, seems to us rather Elizabethan than 
Byzantine in its feeling. The effect of the whole will be greatly in- 
creased when, as it is intended, the three windows of the apse are 
filled with painted glass. It is in process of time intended to continue 
colour through the nave, and to fill the clerestory with painted win- 
dows. The reading-desk stands under the triumphal arch to the 
north, and faces west, being hoisted on a staircase : we hope to see it 
altered. The pulpit is placed on^the other side, entered by a concealed 
staircase from the vestry. Mr. Vulliamy has continued the old ar- 
rangement of pews, with a central block of free seats. The cieling, 
which is white, flat, and dotted with large ventilators, looks very 
mean. The plate is from Mr. Keith's manufactory. 

We trust, before very long, to be able to lay before our readers de- 
tailed accounts of the churches of S. Mary Magdalene, Munster 
Square, in the district of Christ Church, S. Pancras, by Mr. Carpenter ; 
and of All Saints, Margaret Street, in that of All Souls, S. Marylebone, 
by Mr. Butterfield, of which the first has been inaugurated by the 
solemn laying of its foundation stone ; and the second will we trust ere 
long be commenced. We take a peculiar interest in these churches, 
from their metropoHtan locality, and from the desire of their founders 
and of their architects to embody in them those principles of church 
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arrangement which we have always enforced, as the natural derelope- 
ment of the catholicity of oar communion. 

S. , fin the district of J ChrUtchureh, 8. George's in the East, 

also by Mr. Francis, is considerably better than S. Jude's, though 
stiU lacking very much to be good. It is of a very early Middle- 
Pointed, and consists of a clerestoried nave of five ba3r8, and a sanc- 
tuary. The east window is of four lights^ The pillars are thin, and 
the details very incorrect, fiut the church has the merit of height 
and spaciousness ; the seats, which are open, will, we are glad to say, 
be moveable. There is a western gallery. The ritual arrangements 
were not visible when we visited it. The font is provided with a 
drain. The tower and spire stand at the east end of the south aisle 
flanking the sanctuary, and furnishing in the lower story a vestry. 
The spire, which is very lofty, is a conspicuous object from the river. 
The adjacent schools, executed by the same active mind which ori- 
ginated the church, are of red brick, and make a sufficiently imposing 
mass, though much overpassed by some Roman Catholic schools just 
built on the very next lot of ground. These are likewise of red brick, 
and exhibit fair Perpendicular architeoture« while ours are in con- 
ventional debased. The church is built of stone. 

S. Jude^ Whitechapel, is by Mr. Francis, the style being intended 
for First-Pointed. The plan consists of a western tower, five-bayed 
nave with aisles, and sanctuary beyond. The material is yellow brick. 
The altar is raised three steps above the nave. The pillars, which are 
circular, are of brick plaistered. All the mouldings and details are as 
incorrect as possible. The chancel-arch corbels represent ghastlily 
her Majesty and her august Consort. Painted glass is introduced 
into the eastern triplet. Bad as this church is architecturally, some 
feeble attempts seem to have been made towards amelioration. Now 
a subsequent deterioration is sweeping away ; the prayer desk looked 
west, but it was low, ergo it has been hoisted aloft. The galleries 
have been extended the whole length of the aisles, and Bude lights are 
to succeed the gas ooronse. We fear that we may often have to record 
hereafter declensions. This is in diffierent localities natural, but it is 
very vexatious* and should be a lesson of perpetual care to us. The 
tower is capped with pinnacles, and looks altogether Third-Pointed. 
Huge angels bear shields upon it ; and in one, the Bishop of London's 
arms, the straight swords have been transformed into Moslem scymitars. 
Does this betoken any latent strength of Caucasianism ? We are more 
sorry that this church should be a failure, as it was built by a subscrip- 
tion disinterestedly raised in a rich west-end oongregation to erect a 
church in some poor part of London. 

S. — ^, Stanmore, Middlesex. — ^I'he ugly« though (from its perfect ivy 
mantling) picturesque church at Stanmorei is being replaced by one 
erecting from Mr. Clutton's designs. The style adopted is early 
Middle-Pointed, and the plan is a nave of four bays, gabled aisles, 
tower occupying the most westemly bay of the north aisle, and 
chancel, with a short aisle to the south, and a sacristy to the north, 
both gabled. The tower is represented in elevation as battlemented, 
with a comer turret. We must again protest against there not being 
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at least a pyramidal roof on a Middle-Pointed tower. The nave pillar0 
are all circular ; an arrangement rather suited to First-Pointed. The 
aisle windows are of two lights. The prayers will be read just west of 
the chancel-arch. We observed in the chancel what looked just like 
window sedilia on both sides : we trust that those to the north will be 
used as the credence. There can be no motive otherwise for so un- 
called-for an innovation. The church is well-intentioned, but we fear 
that it will appear overdone with gables. 

S. , Harrow Weald, — ^Three years ago we gave a cursory notice of 

the design for this church, which was prepared by Mr. Harrison. The 
chancel and sacristy were built according to this, and then the work, as it 
was intended, was suspended. Latterly, Mr. Butterfield has added a nave 
and aisles, from an original design of his own. The chancel is First- 
Pointed, with a trefoil-headed triplet to the east, three trefoil -headed 
lancets (the easternmost spreading into sedilia inside) to the south, and 
one to the north, llie material is rag stone. Mr. fiutterfield has boldly 
built his portion with brick, which he is covering with rough cast, to be 
pebbled over like the rustic churches in Surrey and Sussex. We think 
this a most commendable daring. The nave is of three bays, with 
octagonal pillars ; the aisle-roofs reach nearly to the nave-roof, sloping 
off at a different angle. Their side walls are very low, and contain on 
either side two flat-headed windows, of four and of three lights. We 
are particularly pleased with this lowness, which is entirely of the old 
spirit. May it not symbolize the bringing home the Church and its 
doings to the feelings of all the villagers ? The west windows of the 
aisles are of two lights. The west window of the church is of five 
lights, with good tracery, somewhat flowing. A small two-light window 
stands at the east end of the south aisle ; the one to the north is ter- 
minated by the sacristy, which Mr. Harrison has divided from the aisle 
by a coped wall, not reaching, of course, to the roof. Mr. fiutterfield 
intends, by means of a double row of stalls, to provide room in the 
chancel for the boys of S. Andrew's College, who will of course form 
the choir. The south porch is large, having a chamber over it ; and it 
is made to bear a stone bell-gable, which is to be ultimately for two 
bells. This is very real, but we must suspend our judgment of its 
effect. We were surprised to find that Mr. Butterfield had constructed 
the porch, and the portions of the nave which rise above the chancel- 
roof of rag, as well as the east end of the aisle. He ought to have 
carried his material throughout that portion of the work. The nave and 
aisles are roofed with red tiles ; the chancel at present with dark 
slate, producing too strong a contrast. We hear, however, that tiles 
are to be placed upon it, in lieu of the present covering. We trust 
that the tiles may soon be lichened over ; they are at present of far 
too fiery a hue. The church is on the whole a very favourable speci- 
men of a modem village church, and the more interesting as an example 
of the adaption to each other of the works of two church architects of 
eminence. 

Huntingdon Chapel (near Hereford), — This is a small chapel, which 
has lately been erected, and which is a specimen of the present transit 
tional state of ecclesiological art. llie offensive and glaring faults 
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which used, till recently, to be the too frequent characteristics of new 
churches, are avoided ; and yet a pure and perfect taste does not appear 
in the details, nor even (as we think) in the style selected, which is Ro- 
manesque ; on account of the old chapel, on whose site the new one stands, 
having, upon examination, shown traces of early Norman work. The 
entrance is by a small porch, surmounted with a cross ; the doorway is 
square, but forms part of a Romanesque arch ; it is, we believe, intended 
to put some carved work on the tympanum above it. The chapel consists 
of a nave and an apse, which is separated from the nave by an arch, and 
which forms the sanctuary. There is, we are sorry to say, no chancel, 
in the proper sense of the word. There are altar-rails under the 
arch. The font is of stone, and is square ; it is thrust dose up against 
the west wall; it has a drain. A large high- walled square box, not 
unlike an exaggerated pew, stands to the left of the- entrance, and serves 
as a kind of sacristy. The seats are all open and commodious ; the 
roof of the nave is of open timber-work, of a much later character than 
the rest of the chapel. The windows are very small and narrow, and 
are most of them of the kind usually met with in early Romanesque 
work ; in the eastern gable of the nave, above the apse, a circular win- 
dow is to be placed ; the gable is surmounted by a cross. There are 
three narrow lights in the apse, and two circular windows are, we be- 
lieve, to be inserted ; these are to be filled with stained glass. At pre- 
sent all the windows are fiUed with some glass of green tinge, which 
we do not think has by any means a pleasing effect. The chapel is 
certainly rather too dark, owing to the extremely small size of the win* 
dows. The plaistering between the timbers of the roof of the apse 
is painted with some red and blue devices, which we do not perfectly 
understand, but which seem to be a kind of wreath-work. The sanc- 
tuary, which is raised by a step above the level of the nave, is very well 
laid with encaustic tiles. The altar, we regret to say, has a very com- 
mon appearance. The pulpit is of stone, and is placed on the north 
side of the chancel arch ; it has a gilded cross and an intersecting 
triangle on its panels. The reading-desk is close to it ; it is open, and 
fronts the south ; it has standards and poppy-heads. On the panel at 
each end is a carved and gilded cross. Tiie bell-cot at the west gable, 
containing a single bell, is a very pretty one : the architect is, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Cranstoun. The chapel was consecrated on Sept. 8, 1848, 
by Dr. Hampden. It is pleasing, as showing an improved state of 
ecdesiology in a county where good modem specimens are very rare ; 
its defects are, we presume, to be attributed to too close an adherence 
to the style of the old chapel, which formerly stood on the site now 
occupied by that which we have described. If so, we cannot conclude 
without protesting against this mistaken spirit of conservatism, which 
tends to exalt antiquarianism (in itself a mere branch of secular learn- 
ing) above ecdesiology, which devotes its energies to the reverent 
serving and adorning of the church in the best and fittest manner pos- 
sible. 

8. , West Lavingtott, Sussex.-^A simple village church, building 

from the designs of Mr. Butterfield. It has a chancel, 32 ft. 6 in. by 
15 ft. ; nave, 48 ft. by 16 ft. ; and two aisles, about 9 ft. broad ; besides 
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a north-eastern sacristy, and a south-western wooden porch. The 
chancel is arranged with longitudinal seats, a low marble screen with 
metal doors, a spacious sanctuary properly disposed ; and the priest's 
door is in the sacristy. The nave has a pulpit on the north side of the 
chancel- arch, an organ on the ground in the eastern comer of the north 
aisle, and the font on the west side of the westernmost pier of the north 
arcade. We particularly regret that, contrary to the ancient practice, 
the passage up the aisles is made along the walls instead of in the 
middle ; and that fixed open seats, twelve feet long, run through from 
the middle passage to the aisles. Mr. Butterfield has likewise departed 
from precedent in putting the porch at the extreme west, instead of in 
the second bay from the west, of the south wall. This, if more con- 
venient in practice, is anything but agreeable as to external effect. The 
style is very late First- Pointed, and of almost too severe a character. 
The windows are generally of two unfoliated lights, with a plain circle 
above, or with intersecting monials. Throughout the detail is good, but 
we fancy we observe a tendency to prefer stiff and quaint forms, 
which show some originality, to more hackneyed architectural expres- 
sions. This is very good and hopeful, when done with extreme caution 
and very chastened taste. We trust we may not be now registering 
the first traces of an excessive reaction from traditionary architectural 
rules on the part of the eminent architect whose work we are reviewing. 
For example, all the circles that are foliated in this design have the 
quatrefoils set square instead of diagonally; and the south windows 
display an ungp^ceful form of trifoliation ; and, what is more important, 
we think we detect a growing use of Third- Pointed forms — disguised, 
of course, ^but not made really more tolerable by their being presented 
in Middle- Pointed detail. We view this symptom, we confess, with 
especial apprehension. We more gladly call attention to the tetter 
points of the design : the judicious arrangement of windows, as to 
height in the wall, and combination ; the sensible allocation of the 
buttresses ; the modest wooden belfry, so suitable to Sussex ; and the 
unaffected treatment of the copings and gables throughout. We can 
enter into the temptation an architect must feel to depart from the 
beaten track in design : but we must anxiously watch any such depar- 
ture. In this case we have an interesting and excellent design deprived 
of much of its beauty by what we can consider little better than crotchets 
of its author. 

5. Michael, York Toum, near Sandhurst. — This is the nave of a 
church, with an arch at its east end for a future chancel, and one at 
the west for a future tower. No preparation is made for aisles in 
order that the chancel may be, almost of necessity, the next addition : 
— a thoughtful provision of the present builders. The eastern part of 
this nave is now fitted up as a choir, with extreme propriety. It is 
rendered more dignified by external strings, and is marked by buttresses 
and a light octagonal spirelet of timber and iron over the temporary 
screen. With the tracery, and the thorough Middle- Pointed spirit of 
the whole design, we are singularly pleased. Indeed, we have rarely 
seen a more successful attempt. 

8. Mark, Philadelphia, — Our readers have already heard more than 
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once of thiB cbarch. The following particulars are oondenaed from an 
account, accompanied by a very inferior engraving, g^ven in the Phila- 
delphia newspaper, the Banner of the Cross, of March 17, IS'JQ: — 
'* The church is built of freestone, from Trenton, Newark, Little Falls* 
and Thorn Quarries, in the Middle-Pointed style. The length of the 
church is 1 50 feet long. The tower is on the south side, near the 
west end, attached to the aisle waU, projecting all its size, and makes 
the breadth at this point 91 feet. The tower is in the position of the 
south porch, for which its first stage is to be used : through it is the 
principal entrance by a deeply recessed and richly-moulded doorway, 
ornamented with foUated shafts in the jambs. The windows of the 
aisles and clerestory are of two lights, and have moulded-work stone 
jambs. The church comprises a chancel, a nave, and aisles — an organ 
or choir aisle, with a convenient vestry. The interior is 1 38 feet in 
length, 56 feet wide, and 54 feet high. The chancel is 38 feet deep. 
23 feet 6 inches wide, and will be built, to show the interior, of cut 
stone. The floor is to be paved with encaustic tiles, and rises in four steps 
to the altar. The window over the altar is of five lights, and will be 
glazed with painted glass of subject design. The nave is 28 feet wide, 
and 100 feet long. The north and south aisles are each 14 feet wide 
by 100 in length. The division is in seven bays on each side ; the piers 
and arches are of cut stone, supporting the elerestory, with bracket 
shafts between each window for the roof timbers. The roof is open 
timbered, framed of oak, with hammer and collar beams moulded, the 
whole construction being visible. The chancel has a polygonal cieling 
of oak, divided into panels. The organ aisle is a continuation of the 
north aisle, with an arch open to the chancel. The seats will all be of 
oak, and will be open — of suitable design. The windows are to be 
glazed in quarries set in lead, having borders of coloured glass. The 
great west window is of four lights, and those of the aisles have three 
lights each. A small porch entrance is under the large window, and 
another door on the north side opposite to that through the tower. The 
vestry and chancel have each their entrance door. The tower is square 
built, with buttresses to the height of 80 feet from the base. It is then 
resolved into an octagon spire 00 feet high, broached on the angles, 
with three tiers of spire lights alternating. The belfry has coupled 
windows on each face. The spire is terminated with finial and cross. 
The gables are to bear ornamental crosses, and a neat crest tile is carried 
on the ridges of the roof. Another unusual feature in this church is, 
that neither paint nor plaister are to be used for its construction, the 
inside walls being all lined with stone, and all the wood work is to be 
of solid oak. Neither was the church built by subscription ; a few 
churchmen (not more than five or six,) advanced the necessary funds to 
complete it, with the exception of the tower and spire. Their contract 
with the architect is 30,000 dollars, including the entire completion of 
the building and appurtenances, excepting the organ." 

Sydney Cathedral, — We extract the following account from the 
Annual Meeting of the Diocesan Society, in the Sydney Morning 
Herald, March 22, 1849. " It is always a pleasant part of your com- 
mittee's duty to report the quiet but satisfactory progress made in the 
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erection of the Cathedral Church of the province. They feel that the 
progress of the building may seem to be slow compared with the ardent 
desire of those whose hearts delight to anticipate its completion, but 
they will do well to look beyond the narrow view, bounded by the 
present, back to the examples of the past, for encouragement, or with 
a humble faith to believe that a coming age will acknowledge the 
soundness of the principles upon which they have proceeded in raising 
this * palace for the Great King.' lliey have a plain but animating 
assurance from Him, whom they seek to honour, that it is well that it 
is in their hands to build Him a House. In their last report they an- 
nounced the acceptance by the Cathedral Committee of a contract for 
the completion of the nave and north transept to the spring of the 
arches of the windows. During the past year that contract has 
been completed at a cost of £869 19s., and a fourth contract 
for £584. 10s. has been entered into, which will carry the walls 
of the nave, extending from the south transept to the middle of 
the western window, to their fuU height, including the tracery of the 
windows, and of this contract more than one half has already been 
performed. Not less for the Christian sympathy it evidences than 
from the valuable aid it has afforded, your committee desire gratefully 
to acknowledge a communication received from the treasurer in Eng-^ 
land, the Rev. O. Gilbert, of Grantham, advising the cathedral com- 
mittee of subscriptions received from his immediate friends to the 
amount of £72. 2s. 6d. ; as also of a similar communication from 
Thomas Francis, Esq., notifying the receipt of £40. 18s. collected by 
him. As a further and most cheering proof of the interest felt in this 
great work by distant members of the Church, your committee have to 
announce the munificent gift of £300. from two ladies in England, to 
be dedicated to the same object. It is in contemplation to perpetuate 
the remembrance of this offering by devoting it and a like sum towards 
the completion of a specific portion of the cathedral — its choir ; and a 
commencement has already been made by laying the foundation of 
buttresses to the aisle walls of the eastern portion of it.'* 
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School at Scale. — We have seen the drawings of this by Mr. Woodyer. 
The style is a sort of un-Perpendicular Third-Pointed : not so successful 
in detail as in outline. A house for the schoolmistress is attached. 

Schools at Wantage. — Also by Mr. Woodyer, of a better, though 
more decidedly Third-Pointed style than the last. They are of two 
stories, and, except for being of a later style than we can ever think 
necessary, very successful. We believe that but for the exigencies of 
the piece of ground, the two stories would not have been permitted. 

School at Ltchmere, by Mr. Woodyer, much leas succes^iil than those 
already noticed. 
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Old 8. Pancras, London. — On the building of the vast and coslily 
mass of heathenism which is now the parish church of S. Pancras, 
the old, modest, though much disfigured, Romanesque one was left 
standing in the middle of its church-yard, and maintained for sacred 
uses, though lowered to the status of a chapel merely. At length 
the church needs of London called for an enlargement of it ; and 
unhappily, Mr. Gough, of the firm of Gough and Roumieu, was the 
architect employed to do it. We only know Mr. Gough by his 
results, but these results justify us in asserting that we believe that in 
these days of architectural improvement, it would have been difiicult 
to have found any other person who could have so completely suc- 
ceeded in doing badly. The old church was Romanesque, so the 
restored one was also to be Romanesque ; and the architect seemed to 
have run to all available books, and turned up all the available details 
of his style which he could find. The method adopted to enlarge the 
old church (a nave and chancel, with no aisles, but with a western 
tower,) was to extend the nave westward; pulling down the tower, 
and to pitch a new tower and spire on the show-side. A new east 
window was needed, and most men would have stuck it where they 
found the old one, in the east wall ; but the inventive genius of Mr. 
Gough would not brook such humdrum, so he thickened out the 
central portion of the eastern wall till he had evolved externally the 
idea of a sanctuary in an atrophy ; into this wall he stuck a triplet, and 
over the triplet he bored two little round windows. He scorned to turn 
a chancel arch, but the chancel hardly wanted such a distinction, 
so effectually did the old prayer desk, looking westward, and the 
pulpit barricade it. Of these Mr. Gough is not; of course, guilty, 
and we must in justice say, that bad as it is, the Italian work of the 
last century pleased us much more than his spick and span Romanesque. 
A gallery ran round the north, south, and west walls of the old 
church. These Mr. Gough has retained, merely giving his western 
gallery an indefinite prolongation in that direction. The roof is of a 
segmental curve, utterly unknown in any days of Christian archi- 
tecture. This, with the galleries, give the nave very much the 
aspect of the cabin of a steamer. The lower stage of the parasitical 
tower is used as a baptistery, and in it stands a vast stone Romanesque 
font, into which vast Romanesque font is inserted the bowl of the 
old wooden Italianising one. What is in this we are ashamed to say 
we did not take the trouble to learn, we " guess'* a crockery basin. 
But any how, Mr. Gough deserves credit for the originality which 
could give a new shape to the old Wedgewood notion. But the 
whole merit of the church cannot be seen till we walk round it. 
The first idiosyncrasy which strikes us, is that the nave gable is 
made up with slates. There is to be seen an elegant assortment of 
fancy chimneys, one of which must have taken to smoking, as it 
has been replaced by another, plain, ugly, and we hope practical. 
The little side tower to which we have more than once alluded, is 
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a square, from it grows up an octagonal lantern, and on this octagonal 
lantern squats a dumpy octagonal stone spire, the peculiarity of both 
being that four sides of the octagon in each are long, and the other four 
•hort. Mr. Gough, we presume, found himself unable to discover 
any desirable Norman spire pinnacles; so as a consolation, he has 
bedecked his octagon with machicolated pinnacles, after the precise 
model of those imposing specimens of baronial architecture with which 
ingenious cooks rejoice to decorate the dinner table. The ensemble is 
surprising. We forgot to state that Mr. Gibbs has put painted glass 
in the chancel windows. Our readers will, on referring to our article 
on the Royal Academy in our last number, perceive what Mr. Gough's 
idea of a new church is. We can promise him that if his contemplated 
restoration of S. Giles, Cripplegate, takes place, we will not overlook 
him. After he has been sufficiently tried in the removing mediaeval 
parish churches of London, we should humbly suggest that he should 
be duly appointed with a parliamentary grant of £500,000 or a 
million, still better, to beautify Westminster Abbey. 

Archbishop Tennison'a Chapel, Regent Street, — This chapel is an in- 
teresting specimen of the bathos of religious architecture — that of 
twenty-five years back — when the grandeur of Gibbs and Hawksmoor, 
and the symbolism of the Laudian school, had been totaUy lost, and 
nothing gained in compensation. The present Incumbent has, with 
the revival of the daily prayers, which had been intermitted for a year 
or two, introduced a painted window, by Messrs. Powell, at the east 
end. We cannot, we fear, praise the design, which is like all the 
painted glass yet executed by those gentlemen, (we do not allude to their 
quarry glass,) very cold. But the attempt is most laudable ; and we 
trust that it may be followed by ritual amelioration. 

S. Paul, Shadwell, — We noticed last year the restoration, or rather 
refitting of this church by Mr. Butterfield. Since that time a further 
advance has been made, by the introduction of decorative colour appear- 
ing in the shape of a reredos, and in the spandrils of the western side of 
the chancel-arch and its soffit. The reredos of zinc exhibits the Agnus 
Dei, and the evangelistic symbols, painted on a gold ground with By- 
zantine ornamentation. The spandrils of the arch, which display the 
monograms " I H C ** and " X P C,*' in relief, have been picked out with 
colour, llie reredos, with the metallic superaltar, are especially striking. 
We think that the colours in the arch would advantageously have been 
broken by a greater complexity of pattern ; but the whole effect of the 
church, with its chancel, is very religious, only we must regret that the 
chancel piers are not also painted ; as it is, the upper part looks unsup- 
ported. It has a somewhat Byzantine aspect. 

S» Mary, HamnD^on-the'Hill, Middlesex, — Some parish churches are 
merely such, and their restoration, except under some peculiar circum- 
stances, remains an isolated fact. Others in themselves occupy from some 
external circumstance, a more pronounced and public position. Such 
is to a very great degree the case of the church before us. It is the 
parish church of a village in Middlesex, but it is also a church in 
which on each Sunday is assembled one of those great and important 
national bodies which go by tlie name of *' our public schools ;" 
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80 that to have to record its restoration under the able super- 
intendence of Mr. Scott, is no small pleasure to us. We have cur- 
sorily alluded to the work in a former volume; we have now to 
record its completion during the last month. Harrow Church was a 
structure of various ages : the west door Romanesque, the arcade 
early Pointed, the roof Perpendicular, the windows churchwarden, 
the galleries of no assignable age or time. The chancel is now 
renovated in Middle-Pointed, with a high-pitched roof, and a gabled 
aisle added to the north, for the sake of accommodation. The 
chancel is fitted with stalls, not, however, we are sorry to say, 
used for the service, which is said at a small revolving desk at the 
east end of the nave. The east window contains painted glass by 
Mr. Wailes ; the side ones are by Mr. Powell. We were sorry to see 
some absolute pews in the aisle. The nave and transepts are filled 
with open uniform oak sittings of a substantial and satisfiEu;tory cha* 
racter. The school, which used to be perched on two galleries, now 
occupies the western portion of the nave ; the seats for the boys are 
interspersed with raised ones for the masters. This we consider a 
perfectly legitimate development. Of course, as there never was an 
analogous case to provide for in the middle ages, precedent fails us here ; 
and the necessity being imposed of the school attending the parish church 
at times, in place of its own chapel, it became necessary for the archi- 
tect to deal with its case exceptionally. We were sorry to observe a 
fragment of one of the old school galleries still standing in the north 
aisle, for congregational use ; but hope that a new church in another 
portion of the parish may be built as its substitute. The fine Perpen- 
dicular roofs, nave, and transepts are restored, as well as the Perpen- 
dicular tracery of all the windows. The opening of the tower arch, 
whict is lofty and narrow, produces an excellent effect ; we understand 
that this most necessary restoration was for some time in peril, owing 
to the need felt for a vestry. This has unfortunately produced the 
building of a most huge vestry in the north side, projecting transept- 
wise from the chancel aisle, and completely killing the real transept 
which it adjoins. In this vestry we noticed a two-light window, with 
a blank head, into which an ungraceful cross had been introduced in 
a low relief. We are sorry to hear that practical difficulties are felt as 
to the restoration of the interesting Jacobean chancel screen. We 
trust that they may be overcome. 

MertOH College Chapel, Oxford, We have already mentioned that 
this most important restoration is in the charge of Mr. Butterfield. He 
proposes to destroy the present incongruous screen, and to enlarge the 
choir, by erecting the new one under the lantern arch : thus gaining 
additional space and dignity in the sanctuary. The large sacristy, on 
the south-east side, now serving as a brew-house, is also to be repaired 
and restored to its proper use. The interior, including the fine sedilia, 
will be thoroughly restored : and by removing the collars from the roof, 
the whole height of the east window will be shown clear, and the effect 
of the roof much improved. At present there is a panelled roof, the 
lines of which are quite independent of the vaulting shafts. The new 
roof will have principals springing from these shafts, and be boarded into 
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an unusual, but not displeasing, irregular hexagon, with diagonal ribs 
fiDin the foot of each principal to the middle of the bay. We are not 
certain that the rood-screen, shown in the drawings already made, will 
be very successful : and we think the stalls here should have had ca- 
nopies, rather than a mere hanging (on the wall) behind them, which is 
more suitable for a humble parochial choir. 

S. Nicholas, Chislehurst, Kent. This church is in the course of en« 
largement and re-arrangement, under the superintendence of Mr. Ferrey. 
The original plan comprised a chancel, nave, and north aisle ; and, at 
the west end of the latter, a tower capped with a shingled broach. The 
whole is of very late Third-Pointed date. A new south aisle is to be 
built, and the pews, which were as bad as could be, will give way to 
uniform benches. Most unhappily, it has been thought impossible to 
dispense with doors to the seats. They will be the greatest blemish in 
the whole undertaking. We trust that the existing prejudices in their 
fiavour will soon be overcome. We may here also express our regret, 
that the new aisle is to be built in the same debased style as the re* 
mainder of the church. The chancel, however, which will probably be 
re-built, is to be Middle- Pointed. We hope it will be properly arranged 
and used. For the present, the prayers are still to be said in the nave. 
The chancel will be raised one step, the sanctuary two more, and the 
altar will stand on a foot-pace. There is a good screen of Third-Pointed 
date — which, by an unusual but effective arrangement, being twice re- 
turned, separates the chancel from the nave, and encloses, on the south 
and west sides, a chantry at the end of the north aisle. A new chancel 
arch, which is to be erected^ will, we fear, in some degree, interfere with 
this peculiarity. Two out of three ofiensive galleries are to be demo- 
lished ; the third will, we hope, soon follow. The tablets and monu- 
ments with which the chancel is encumbered, will be removed. The 
roofs will be cleared from their plaister cielings. The new aisle will 
have a pretty open porch of wood. The work is not, it will be seen, 
free from grave faults ; but to those who know anything of the*parish, 
it will be a wonder that so much has been done, and in so short a space 
of time. The estimates for the works were exceeded by the promised 
subscriptions, some months previous to the commencement of the 
operations. 

S. Mary, Winchfield, — A most interesting Romanesque building, 
restored by Mr. Woodyer, with the addition of a new north-east 
sacristy, north aisle, belfry stage to the tower, and south porch. A 
magnificent door, once removed to the west of the tower, is now to be 
brought back again to the south wall, under its former hood which still 
remains. We question the propriety of putting a new large single 
Romanesque light as the east window : at present there is a poor three- 
light Middle-Pointed one, which is to be removed to the east end of the 
new aisle, which is of course to be of the later style. There is alto, 
gether an addition of sixty sittings. A good Transitional door, at 
present in the north wall of the nave, will be moved to the north wall of 
the new aisle, and a small gable will be raised over it, since it is rather 
higher than the low side wall of the aisle. The windows in the south 
wfdl of the nave are Middle-Pointed. We heartily trust that the curious 
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extenial plaiiteriag on the tower, repreaentin^^ grotesque figures, will be 
carefully preserved : it is clearly original. The chancel-arch is a magni- 
ficent specimen of Norman moiddings. 

8» Leonard, Upton. — ^Mr. Woodyer has rebuilt the chancel here, in 
connection with an existing late Third-Pointed north chantry. We could 
almost r^ret that he has copied the old east elevation, which has merely 
two mcNtn trefoiled lights, wide apart. The rest is skilfully enough 
managed, the object being to give good detail with forms not very in- 
congruous with the existing later style. The east wall is shown as 
tiled, with a reredos of tesselated work : — a good idea, but in this 
design too imitative of tilework. The organ will stand in the north 
chapel, which is separated from the chancel by tegmental archea, filled 
with good metal screens. 

8, Jamts the Grsat, QuiedgeUy, A new chancel and sacristy have been 
buUt here by Mr. Woodyer. They are of good proportion and detail : 
the east window — of two trefoiled lights under a great sexfoil — though 
not without precedent, is not, we think, very well chosen. The most 
singular thing in the design is an enormous hagioscope from a south 
aisle into the chancel. Was this necessary ? Though cleverly treated, 
it is a very exceptional sort of thing : and it prevents, apparently, any 
stalls being placed on that side. Double sedilia are formed in the low- 
ered dll of the south-east window ; and the sanctuary is distinguished 
by a string and a richer roof. The reredos is a carved diaper of stone, 
which is to receive coloured decoration : — an exceedingly happy notion. 
South of the chancel in the churchyard, is an immense vault, over 
which the earth was piled nearly to the eaves. This is to be reduced* 
and finished with a stone coping. 

8, Mary^ fFore.— Had we a few years back been asked to name the 
churches which were most likely to be during the next quinquen- 
niad restored, we should certainly not have named this one. It 
is, therefore, with no little pleasure that we now proceed to de- 
scribe its actual condition. The church, a large cruciform struc- 
ture, is composed of a western tower, derestoried nave with aisles, 
south porch, transepts, derestoried chancel. Lady Chapel forming 
the south cbaucel-aide, and another chapel to the north, with a sanc- 
tuary beyond. The north transept-window is a good reticulated 
one, and the most eastemly window in the south nave-aisle is late- 
Flowing ; the remainder of the church Perpendicular, the rest of nave 
being probably very little later than its one Middle-Pointed window, as 
it contains the badge of Richard II., to whose mother the manor of 
Ware belonged, and who may therefore not unreasonably be assumed to 
be its rebuilder. Till lately, the church presented a huge collection of 
lofty pews and galleries, but at the west end of portentous size ; the 
latter have entirely disappeared, and had the subscriptions sufficed, it 
was intended to have replaced the pews by open sittings. This unhap- 
pily has been but partially carried out ; but the pews have been cut down 
to an uniform height. The architect was Mr. Godwin. The western 
portion of the chancel is occupied with longitudinal sittings, leaving, 
we are sorry to say, too narrow a central passage. We understand that 
a difficulty was felt, from a grant having been given by the *' Incor- 
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porated Society " towards fresh sittings eleven years ago. It was, of 
course, not found easy to retain the stipulated number after sweeping 
away the galleries. The eastern portion of the chancel proper, which 
is free, is, as well as the sanctuary, paved with encaustic tiles. The 
prayers are said at a side desk to the west of the chancel on the north 
side, with a western face for the lessons. Over it stands the old 
Jacobean pulpit of the church. The organ is placed in the north 
chancel aisle. The most striking feature in the restoration is the 
quantity of polychrome which has been applied. The spandrils of 
the nave- arches, ten in number, are filled with flower-pots, from which 
grow lilies, each bearinj^ a scroll, with one of the beatitudes inscribed 
upon it. The commandments are painted where they are ordered 
on two tablets on each side of the chancel-arch. The Creed and 
the Loan's Prayer are on the eastern wall, flanking the east window. 
The bosses of the nave and chancel-roofs are coloured and gilt, and 
the architectural portions of that of the roof of the Lady Chapel are 
emblazoned ; and copies of the figures which were found there in a 
mutilated condition are on record, with a view to their future restora- 
tion. They are those of the Apostles with the sentences of the creed, 
and of the minor prophets with typal verses. The windows of the 
Lady Chapel have been filled with Powell's quarries ; the eastern with 
the monogram alternating with the lily ; the two side ones with the 
cross and the lily, and the legends respectively — " A Virgin, &c.," and 
" The Word was made flesh, &o." We may here notice a curious feature 
in the Lady Chapel : it was originally connected with the chancel by 
one sprawling segmental arch ; its ugliness or its unsafeness being can- 
vassed, it was divided into two by a slender Purbeck shaft (restored), 
bearing a spandril of open panel- work. The great south transept- win- 
dow was, during the late Incumbent's time, filled, at an enormous cost, 
with Flamboyant tracery. This has of course been left, and the 
windows glazed with Powell's quarries — so is the south nave clerestory. 
A local benefactor is about to fill the east and west window with glass, by 
Mr. Wailes. taking the Crucifixion as the subject of the one, and the 
Baptism, and the Blessing Little Children, of the other. The font is a re- 
markaly fine one, and was given to the church in the time of Henry IV., 
by William De Montacute, Earl of Salisbury. It represents, in the eight 
panels, S. Gabriel, the Blessed Virgin, S. John Baptist, S. Thomas, S. 
Catherine, S. George, S. Christopher, and S. Margaret, with beneath 
eight angels, alternately bearing the instruments of the Passion, and 
playing musical instruments. The angel who bears the spear has the 
countenance of having been a fallen one. What is the reason of this 
peculiarity ? This font has been restored, provided with lead lining 
and drain, placed in the tower, and surmounted with a very lofty oaken 
canopy. The west door has been shielded by a solid screen. We sup- 
pose that the fear of drafts made this necessary, but we should then have 
made the screen as simple as possible, and not covered it with shallow 
tracery. We wish Mr. Godwin had not given nosings to his chancel 
steps. The nave- alleys are paved with red and black tiles. The corbels 
supporting the nave-roof are new, and represent the Apostles : they 
struck us as being too large. The exterior of the church (built of flint. 
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with stone dressings) has been entirely restored* which involved a par- 
tial rebuilding. With few exceptions, all the funds necessary for the 
restoration were raised in the parish^ and contributed with most perfect 
good will. We most heartily congratulate the people of Ware on so 
good a work. 

jS. Peter, Northampton, — ^The restoration of this very curious and well- 
known specimen of Norman work, has, under the sanction of the Bishop 
of the diocese, and the Archdeacon, with the co-operation of the rector 
and parish authorities, been undertaken by the Architectural So- 
ciety of the archdeaconry of Northampton, who have applied for the 
working drawings to Mr. Scott. The east end, though partly rebuilt 
in the seventeenth century, is in a most dilapidated condition ; but 
now that the plaister has been stripped, there fortunately appears 
enough, though they are but small fragments, of the original windows 
to guide the restoration. It is proposed to leave the aisle- walls as 
they now are, with very late and poor insertions, simply repairing 
them ; there are no indications of old Norman windows. We are 
sorry for this ; if it be not thought advisable to conjecture Norman, 
they might be replaced in the Middle-Pointed. The restoration of the 
roof, however, is the crtuB, It was proposed in the first instance to 
restore it after the model of the early panelled roof at Peterborough, 
but this for many reasons has been abandoned ; it being the wish of 
the committee to keep all the Norman work perfectly distinct and 
authentic. A moderate pitch, such as that of the original roof found 
against the Norman tower of S. Giles', in the same town, will probably 
be adopted ; the timbers and construction of an early character* but 
not such as to affect a Norman type. A most curious fact haa come 
to light during Mr. Scott's examination of the building, which was 
never suspected before, but which will be a useful warning to eccle* 
Biologists, namely, that the tower, the subject of so much criticism, espe* 
cially as to its western facade, has not only been rebuilt, but rebuilt one 
bay further eastward than it originally stood. The proofs of this in 
Mr. Scott's report are perfectly conclusive. lliuB the richly sculp- 
tured arch, inserted in the west side, turns out to have been the 
original doorway, removed and stilted up into its present position as a 
mere bit of ornament. This discovery of course precludes any attempt 
to do more than repair the tower in its present state. A less care- 
ful examiner than Mr. Scott would have probably come forward with 
some cut and dry design of restoring the tower to its original Norman 
character ; whereas much of its curious detail now turns out to be 
ornamental patchwork from an earlier tower. The chief features, 
however, are no doubt the same, and the unique circular-clustered but* 
tresses may still assert their originality. The society hopes, that when 
sufficient hinds have been collected for this restoration of S. Peter's, 
to undertake the restoration and enlargement of the still more inter- 
esting church of S. Sepulchre in the same town, llie whole interior 
fittings of S. Peter's are to be strictly rubrical, with open low oak 
benches throughout. 

8. James, Talaton, Devon. — We have received a letter from a '* pa- 
rishioner," complaining of our notice of this restoration in the number 
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for last February. It seems we were misinformed as to the existence of 
all the old benches three years ago ; and that the present arrangement 
of the nave, though not quite satisfactory, is a great improvement upon 
what it was then. We make this correction witih sincere pleasure. Our 
correspondent is displeased at our strictures upon the retention of the 
new stall-like benches in the chancel for the use of the rector's family 
and servants. This he believes to be the rector's legal privilege. He 
is not aware how modern an abuse this " privilege *' is, and were he, 
which he clearly is not, a constant reader of Uie Ecclesiologist, he 
would have been, we trust, converted to the belief, that to use the 
chancel-stalls for any thing or person, save the celebration of the ser- 
vices, and the persons immediately engaged in so doing, is in truth to 
misuse them. While objecting to the altar-rails being called puri- 
tanical, he in effect admits the truth of the complaint that, while the 
rest of the church has been restored, the sanctuary, the most sacred 
part, has been left untouched. It seems that the font was not provided 
with a drain, and the " parishioner " therefore thinks the use of a 
Wedgewood bason unobjectionable. The Sarum use did not require 
the water to be changed. Our present use, which makes the blessing 
the water a part of each baptism, does do so ; ergo, the font ought to 
have been pierced. Not doing so was mere antiquarianism. It seems 
that the present squire did not himself appropriate the south aisle to 
the east of the screen, but that the spoliation was committed by an 
ancestor, in the " glorious, pious, and immortal " days of William III. 
The present proprietor has, to his credit, taken down two galleries, 
one of which was the cause of the blocking up of the east window of 
the aisle, of which we wrongfully accused him. We trust he will 
follow up his good deeds by re-opening this. Our correspondent gives 
one fact which we cannot pass over ; that the old rectorial pews in 
the chancel were made up of former stalls in the rectorial stables. 
Had the then incumbent, or his carpenter, any vag^e traditionary 
notion of there being some natural connection between a chancel and 
stalls ? 

S, Margaret, Canterbury. — ^This church is one of great interest in an 
ecclesiastical point of view, as it is the one in which, till a comparatively 
recent period (the time we understand of Archbishop Sutton) the 
Archbishops of Canterbury held their visitations. At the same time it 
has been most grievously misused ; the east end having been pulled down 
to make a street, and the whole exterior disfigured, while the internal 
fittings are as bad as they can be. It gives us great pleasure to report 
that a complete restoration of the church, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Scott, is immediately about to be made. We have to thank the 
zeal and munificence of the present incumbent for this good work. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the EccUeiologist. 

Park Street, Westminster, 
SiE, — ^With reference to the notice of Strixton Church in your last 
number, I beg to state, that the publication not being under my super- 
intendence, I am responsible for the drawings alone, which I made 
during an architectural tour some years ago. The proposed bell-turret 
is no suggestion of mine, nor can I claim any credit for it, as I never 
saw it tUl the work was published. 

I am. Sir, your obedient serrant. 
May 2^i, 1849. Edward Barb. 

In reply to ^ J. F. P. — 1. It is proper to chant the Psalms syllabically 
in English. 2. Sanctam Catholicam et Apostolicam Ecclesiam, in the 
Nicene Creed, is not an interpolation. As is weU known, the latter 
part of this creed was added at the Council of Constantinople, and 
this passage runs, 6«9 utav ar^tav ic.t.X. The Sarum Missal retains the 
sanctam. How it came to slip through in our translation we cannot 
tell ; but the omission, of course, in no way vitiates its orthodoxy. 
There are ancient creeds in which this apellation is not found. 3. The 
candles ought always to be lighted during the celebration of the holy 
Eucharist. It is not necessary during matins, nor evensong, unless 
the season of the year compels the whole Church to be lighted. 4. 
Ptosion-week is the week before Holy-week itself, often incorrectly 
called Passion-week. It vras so named, because the services more 
especially commemorative of the Passion commenced from it. 6. The 
paintings in question are a pretty and quite unexceptionable piece of 
symbolism ; but they cannot be at all considered as representing the 
Divine Passion. They are meant to imply that our Blessed Lord 
bore the cross from His earliest days. 6. We can hardly say* from 
our correspondent's description, what the opening in question was. If 
he has by mistake understated the width, it must be the entrance to 
the rood-loft, with which, from its position^ it must have in all proba* 
bility had some connection. 

We thank our Truro correspondent for his very interesting letter 
upon oratories. We propose again recurring to the subject, when he 
will find that he has not been overlooked. We should in the mean- 
while be very thankful for any other remarks horn our readers upon 
the subject. 

As we hope soon to handle the very important subject of decorative 
colour generally, we wish at present, barely to acknowledge the receipt 
of a new pamphlet, entitled " Hints on the Arrangement of Colours in 
Ancient Decorative Art," by Mr. G. J. French, of Bolton, to whom we 
are already so much indebted for his practical contributions to ecclesi- 
ology. We are very glad to see popidar attention so extensively called 
to this subject. Our readers will perceive more than one notice of 
recent polychromatising in our present number. 
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A friend writes to as from Leintwardine, near Ludlow, about the 
former church. " On the north side of the altar there are evidently 
some paintings concealed under several coats of whitewash, which I 
am afraid in the contemplated repairs (not yet begun, however) may 
be totally destroyed. I have in vain endeavoured to obtain some in- 
formation respecting this church ; though, I am told, that Miss Picker- 
ing in her ' Friends or Foes,* alludes to it ; as well as ' the Grange,' 
in this neighbourhood, where are the ruins of a monastery (?) the 
chapel of which, alas ! is converted into a kitchen. There are other 
peculiarities about Leintwardine church, I should fully imagine, worthy 
of an antiquarian's notice.** 

We have been misled by the vicar's circular with respect to S. 
Peter's, Winkfield. The cost of £3,000 is intended to include en- 
dowment, or parsonage in lieu of endowment. The church itself is to 
cost £1,500, and is to accommodate three hundred. Mr. Ferrey has 
scarcely had architectural justice done him. His original design was 
for two hundred worshippers ; a plan in which the chapel-like effect, 
of which we complained in a building one-third larger, was suitable 
enough. Then the site was changed, and an aisle was added, and the 
porch was retrenched ; and all the time the first plan was adhered to : 
all which is scarcely fiedr to an artist. These local circumstances cer- 
tainly relieve Mr. Ferrey, while they leave our criticism exactly where 
it was. 

H. begs us to state, that he hopes to be able to furnish for the next 
Ecclesiologist some further remarks on " Lychnoscopes,'* together 
with a description of some very curious examples in Herefordshire, 
never yet, he believes, noticed. 

We beg to apologise for any delays which may have occurred in 
noticing books, and acknowledging communications, on account of the 
sudden illness of the ordinary editor. 

We have been honoured by a present of the handbills of the Vege- 
tarian Society. We beg leave to have it understood that we are not 
in connection with Punch, nor do we profess to deal with idiosyn- 
cratic religionisms. The old Egyptians, however, worshipped the 
onion, and if the society in question have any intention of reviving the 
worship, and erecting a temple to their deity, the criticism of the 
plans and arrangements might, as a favour, be brought within the scope 
of the Ecclesiologist, 
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CHAPTERS ON STAINED GLASS.— No. II. WARRINGTON 

AND WINSTON. 

1 . Tke History of Stained Glass, from the earliest period of the art to 
the present time, illustrated by coloured examples of entire windows in 
the various styles. By William Wasrinqtok. Folio. London : 
Published for the Author. 1 848. 

2. An Introduction to the Study of Painted Glass, With Remarks on 
Modern Glass Painting, By Charles Winston, Esq. Oxford : 
J. H. Parker. 1849. 

The title of Mr. Warrington's book leads to the loftiest anticipations : 
the whole cycle of glass painting and every phase of it illustrated by 
" entire windows". The promise is sufficiently large : its fulfilment is 
unique. It is as though an academic were to publish Lectures on 
Classical Poetry, illustrating the Augustan age by a choice selection 
from the fifth form exercises of Eton. Even this parallel hardly does 
credit to Mr. Warrington's view of history : to vindicate a theory of 
the tragic senarius by copious extracts from the unsuccessful exercises 
sent in for the Porson Prize more aptly reproduces this gentleman's 
hardy contempt for his title-page and for common sense. Our literary 
glazier proves what twelfth century glass is by depicting choice speci- 
mens from " Bromley S. Leonard, Stepney S. Peter, and Brompton 
Holy Trinity, designed and executed by W. Warrington, Esq.," in the 
year of grace 1 841 . And if we seek to know how Tudor artists painted 
glass, Mr. Warrington courteously points to his own rejected " design 
for some of the windows of the House of Lords." We ask for mediaeval 
facts : and we are put off with nineteenth century competition-sketches. 
We think this hardly fair : if Mr. Warrington wished to put forth the 
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largest and most expensive advertisement upon record, there is no need 
to dub it a " History" of the past. The late Mr. Joseph Milner cer- 
tainly was pleased to call his sectarian lectures on modern Evangelicalism 
the History of the Church ; but art has yet been free from this astute 
charlatanerie. Unless this puff indirect is exposed, we shall have Mr. 
Landseer engraving his canine comedies under the title of a History of 
Oil Painting ; and if Mr. Warrington is right, Flaxman was wrong in 
illustrating his famous lectures by Apollos, Niobes, and Laocoons, when 
his own Mercury and Pandora would have been the case in point. To 
be sure Mr, Warrington has conferred a boon upon un travelled dilet- 
tantism : if we want to study Chartres, and Sens, and Bourges, we 
have only to take a cab to " Berkeley Street West," and Mr. Warring- 
ton's word for the rest : and though it requires a poet's magic aid to see 

Bright volames of vapour through Lothbury glide, 
And a river to flow through the vale of Cheapside, — 

Mr. Warrington's bold enchantment can more than reproduce S. Denis 
somewhere in the classic haunts of Mile End, and the corona of Can- 
terbury glitters wnth even more than its native radiance in the dingiest 
of suburbs at the back of the London Hospital. 

In other words Mr. Warrington shows what Glass Painting was by 
publishing an elaborate catalogue of the commissions which he has, and 
has not, been honoured with during the last ten years ; and he glorifies 
the immortal past by a delicate hint about ** Church windows executed 
in the various styles by W. W." ITie first Anglican Bishop in Jeru- 
salem used to commence his Hebrew course at King's College, by hawking 
round his class his Preliminary Lecture at " eighteen pensh" : and Mr. 
Worrington makes a disquisition upon the Abb6 Suger the occasion of 
modestly presenting his card with a quiet hint that he, •* W. W.," can 
do something more than theorise upon his subject. Purchasers to be 
sure may not be always so accommodating to Mr. Warrington's theory of 
illustrating mediaeval design by advertising himself : and if any like 
ourselves have purchased this enormous folio with the hope that it might 
perhaps contain pictures of what does exist at Canterbury or York, it is 
to such but a questionable consolation to find only drawings of what the 
present Deans of Chichester and Ely did not think proper to put up in 
their respective churches. 

Of a book got together upon this lofty estimate of Christian art, and 
this delicate appreciation of the compiler's own merits, it were hardly 
needful to say that its execution is quite equal to its purpose. Mr. 
Warrington, after dedicating to his Sovereign in an auto-lithograph 
this ''the first production of the British press on the mediaeval art of Glass 
Painting,'* hints a hope that *• its literary portion, his sole and unassisted 
production, may be viewed with critical indulgence." We will be as 
indulgent as the consideration of our wasted guineas permits : but Mr. 
Warrington must pardon us if he remembers, as we do to our cost, the 
amount of his bill. 

Mr, Warrington commences from Leda's e^g. Glass was known to the 
Greeks. It was so : but we regret to assure Mr. Warrington that his first 
authority from Aristophanes fails him. Strepsiades is not talking of a 
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burning glass ; but of a natural substance : as Socrates, unbappily for 
Mr. Warrington,— or rather for the authority from whom Mr. War- 
rington has borrowed it, — explains the observation : 

TTJV \iOov 
ravrrfv t6paKa9^ Trjy jraX^i', r^u Biaipaprj, 
a0' rJ9 TO nvp airrovat ; 2Q, t^v va\ov Xe^yGis ; 
2TPE. e7W7€. 

Nubes, 756—759. 

Crystal, as clear as words can make it : though we are far from saying 
that the art of glass- making was unknown at that period. The next 
citation from Pliny (of course we have also the old story about the kettle 
and sand) alludes to talc. And Fernandus Imperatus — an authority 
with whom we only claim to have an acquaintance exactly as profound 
and intimate as Mr. Warrington's — is plainly speaking of beryl, which 
all the furnaces in the world will never turn into glass. 

Another piece of learning we prefer to give in Mr. Warrington*s own 
words. " it is related by Philon, a Jew, that an interview took place 
between the dreadful Caligula and some Christians, at a time when 
he was giving instructions to some artists who were embellishing 
his palaces of Macena and Lamia. The Emperor constantly and 
pettishly interrupted the discourse during the audience, ordering the 
artists that the windows of coloured glass should be surrounded with a 
border of white glass to heighten the light ; also to construct a case- 
ment to let off the condensed air. (Les OBuvres de Philon, translated 
from the Greek by Pierre Bellie.)" We cannot say how M. Bellie trans- 
lated ** Philon, a Jew," or what are Mr. Warrington's qualifications to 
translate M. Bellie. But between them they have made a pretty mess 
of it. Caligula's "palaces of Macena and Lamia" — which, doubtless, 
Mr. Warrington took for the Schonbrunn or Escurial of that respec- 
table sovereign — are a villa in the Esquiline gardens of one Maecenas, 
and the contiguous one of ^milius Lamia. The *' interview with some 
Christians" was an audience granted to the Alexandrian Jews, with Philo 
at their head : and we are sorry to dispose of this venerable authority 
for " coloured windows with a border of white glass," the *' casement'* 
included : the naked Greek being Trpoardnei tcl^ iv kvkXic Ovpiha^ 
ayaKtf^Oyvai toi9 vakt^ XeVKrj Bia<f>ave<rt 7rapa7r\ij0LUJ9 \16019, oc to fiJev 
0iiDs oi)K ifjuiroht^Qovaiv^ uvefiov Be eipt^ouffi Kal tov atf) ijXlov (pXor^fiov* 
'* He orders the windows all round to be glazed with the transparent 
stone [glass, if Mr. Warrington likes] like white crystal, which does 
not hinder the light, but keeps out the wind and sun." (Phil. Jud. de 
legatione ad Caium.) " Coloured glass, white borders, and the ventila- 
ting casements," all are in Mr. Warrington's fervid imagination : they 
have as much existence as Caligula's '* palace of Macena," or *• Isodorus," 
whom we hear of presently. We can assure Mr. Warrington that Greek 
and Latin is a very awkward thing, and that he is much more likely to 
cut his fingers at this work than in his own shop. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Warrington througb all his blunders 
and Ignorance in the literaiy part of his work. We cannot now tran- 
scribe his version (p. 14,) of the Abb^ Suger's account of the inscriptions 
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in the windows of S. Denis ; in which ex. grat. we have the following 
choice hexameter : 

Tollis agendo de fiirfiire, Paule, farinam : 

— molam omitted. Quod Moysen velat, " that which veils Moses." 
instead of Quod Moyses velat, " that which Moses veils.'* Mr. 
Warrington might at least have followed MM. Martin and Cahier, who 
in the glorious Monographic de la Cath^drale de Bourges, p. 122, give the 
inscription of course correctly. And in his catalogue of glass painters, of 
John le Pot we are informed, that " he excelled in the graiselle" ; and 
lest we should be thought captious in remarking upon a mere misprint, 
the next line or two speaks of somebody else as excelling " principally 
in graiselles." 

At first sight it might seem that this latter portion of Mr. Warring- 
ton's work, his " Biographical Notices of Glass Painters,** were the most 
valuable portion of his work. And it is so. But there is not a word of 
acknowledgment to Dallaway and Langlois and Le Vieil, from whom it is 
taken ; and with an unfortunate proclivity to error, Mr. Warrington, 
when original, is generally incorrect. For example : Joshua Price, the 
artist — for such he really was — of the east window of S. Andrew's, Hol- 
born, a work unequalled — unequalled, that is in the eighteenth century, 
especially in its use of pot-metal glass* — is not even mentioned ; and his 
work at Magdalen, the two east windows, is incorrectly given to his 
nephew, Price the younger. The error is Langlois' : but Mr. Warrington 
simply transcribes. Mr. Warrington does not appear to be aware that 
there were two Van Linges; and one Greenbury, who is said in 1035 
to have executed the heavy sepia figures in Magdalen Chapel, ought 
to have been noticed. 

Before this publication, Mr. Warrington was known chiefly as a great 
practitioner in the dirty school of glass painting : if he did not invent, 
he largely adopted, the nauseous practice of antiquating ; he was the 
representative of the most servile section of the archaeologists ; he was 
remarkable only as a simple copyist, who exaggerated every defect 
of ancient work. He now shows that he is incapable of understanding 
even his own imitations of old work ; he is in the predicament of a 
certain writer of a be-puffed Introduction to the study of the Bible, of 
whom, when he came to be ordained, the examining chaplain pronounced 
that he did not understand his own book of extracts. He seems to think 
that so that certain ancient panels are transcribed, a window must be 
correct; arrangement, symbolism, teaching, must take care of them- 
selves. What, for example, should be said of an artist, who paints 
a medallion window, of which the subjects fall into such a perspicuous 
order as the following.^ We are obliged to employ a diagram, being 
utterly incapable of knowing where to begin. 

* This window, together with the stone altar, and the whole decorations of the 
sanctuary, form an extremely valuable memorial of the maligned Sacheverell to 
whom they are due, and who is buried below the altar. 'The writer of these 
lines cannot overrate the actual value of the influence, even to the extent of 
inculcating principles, which a constant familiarity with this most impressive 
sanctuary exercised upon his own early years. 
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Th» Angelic Song 
to the Shepherdfl. 

The 'l*ran8figu- 
ration. 

The Agony. 



llie Presentotioa 
in the Temple. 

Onr Lord with 
Mary and Martha. 

The Ecoe Homo. 



The Raising of the 
Widow's Son. 

Blessing Little 
Children, 

Incredulity of S. 
Thomas. 



S. Peter on the. 
Sea. 

Washing the Dis- 
ciples' Feet. 

The Ascension. 



This is Christ-church, Coseley. The arrangement is of course that of 
our own pages, from left to right in successive horizontal lines : pre- 
cisely the arrangement for which there is no authority. The lucid order 
of Bishopstone church is equally noticeable. 



Adoration of the Magi. 



The Descent of the 
H01.T Ghost. 



The Healing of Malchus. The Crucifixion. 

The Baptism. 

Braxted presents the following puzzle : 
The Agony. The Anc^nsion. 



The Agony. 
The l^ast Supper. 



The Baptism. 
The Nativity. 



The Crucifixion. 

The Bearing the Cross. 



Pilate washing his 
Hands. 

The Last Supper. 

Adoration of the Magi. 



We can assure Mr. Warrington that mediaeval artists really did 
arrange their subjects in order; and that the most usual way* was 
to begin at the bottom, and, in a series of lights, at the left hand 
corner. Neither are we aware of any authority for twisting the sacred 
Alpha and Omega into a cypher, by which arrangement the last 
character stands thus q (Snettisham church.) 

There is one positive value in Mr. Warrington's book, for which we 
feel that we owe him a measure of gratitude. It is that it presents to 
us in a compendious form most of the practical mistakes, aesthetic as 
well as artistic, of design as well as of execution, into which all 
the modem English glass painters fall. We have long wished to 
allude to them. 

1 . Their poverty of invention. It is not copying a certain number 
of subjects from ancient examples, and arranging them, without any 

* We say most usual, because in a recent number of the Eeelenologist mention 
was made of '' the universal precedent of beginning subjects at the bottom.*' This 
was an overstatement. Mr. Scott — ^we were criticising Mr. O'Connor's window at 
Hoxton — has pointed out to us that in the great work on Bourges, the authors only 
speak of this arrangement as ** une marche assez ordinaire aux vitrauz," p. 2, ^cf p. 
220 and 189, note^,) and he has shown us that in the windows of the Uood 
Samaritan, and that containing the Acts of Lazarus at Bourges, the subjects com- 
menoe from the top ; while in the great window of the Passion at Chartres, the very 
arrangement which we demurred to at Hoxton, the Crucifixion ahove the Entomb- 
ment, actually occurs in the same relative order. Sometimes too when the chief 
medalUons commenced at the top, the subordinate ones were arranged from the 
bottom ; and vice vered. 
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arrangement, in a window, which reproduces ancient art and feeling. 
An ancient subject- window was a whole : it had eomething of epic 
completeness ; it had a beginning, middle, and end. Either it repre* 
sented a complete cycle, such as the Fifteen Days of Judgment, or the 
Acts of Creation ; or a distinct theological scheme, such as the Creed, or 
the Te Deum ; or the Acts of a Saint, from birth to martyrdom, as of 
S. Thomas, or S. Nicolas ; or a parable, like the Good Samaritan, 
or Dives and Lazarus ; or a perfect symbolical history — ^for example, 
that of our Lord in the Apocalypse ; or a detached narrative in 
Holy Scripture, as detailed in the life of Joseph, or Elijah ; or again, 
there was a series of types and antitypes, antithetic or antistrophic — 
scenes of the law prominent and illustrated in subordinate subjects 
by their fulfilment in the Gospel — or facts of the Church in large 
subjects, with groups of their several anticipations in the older dispen- 
sation. A work of art always had some subtle connection of subjects. 
Hesiod when he describes the shield of Hercules — Homer when he 
pictures the subjects engraved by divine art on that of Achilles, links all 
the scenes together by a certain measured balance or connection : this 
harmony of similarity or opposition is a recognized principle of art, 
sacred and profane.* In our own days, on the contrary, the " selection 
of a subject" is left ordinarily to the parson's wife, or to a committee of 
taste of young ladies who pitch upon those parts of the sacred narrative 
which they tHnk would look pretty, or of which they can find pretty 
engravings. Thus to take Mr. Warrington's very first composition 
of subjects in medallion. It is a memorial window to Canon Thurlow, 
and consists of two subjects : they are these highly appropriate 
and deeply symbolical ones; the Presentation of our Loan in the 
Temple, and the Good Samaritan. I'he Transfiguration and Resur* 
rection, which occur subsequently in another window, are not subjects 
which ancient feeling would have grouped together : they faU in 
parallelism, and are too similar in artistic ordonnance. 

2. The misapplication of canopies to subjects : a mistake which others 
than Mr. Warrington commit. Resolved into its original meaning a 
canopy is a mere defence of a statue from weather : a figure and canopy 
from the very nature of the case is isolated. When transferred to wall- 
painting, or to glass, the subject necessarily becomes merely idealized 
and conventional : it passes out of the range of the historical and of 
plain fact. It does not depict or narrate an event as it happened, it 
merely gives an abstract, severe, approximate figure of a single person. 
A figure is canopied because a figure may be understood as fiixed, motion- 
less, planted in serene and solitary dignity in a solitary niche. Hence, 
at the same time, the necessity of preserving a calm dignified pose : 

* The Abbey church of Great Malvern formerly possessed a series of windows of 
very complete parallelism. A full account of this glass is in the Antiquarian 
Repertory J vol. IL p. 376. The windows of King*8 college chapel are of a strict 
parallelism, each giving type and anti-type : a fact which, aJthough so obvious that 
a child might grasp it, has, however, been overlooked in the wretched half-window 
which has recently been put up by a Mr. Hedgland. The late glass at Fairford also 
presents a complete system, and a curious one : e. g., in the south clerestory of the 
nave are the Martyrs ; on the norths opposite them, their persecutors, a grim and 
horrible rank of pagans. 
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gesture or violent action is inconsistent with a canopy* because a man 
cannot throw his arms about in a stiff narrow sentry-box. Two figures 
under one canopy, which Mr. Warrington gives us at 8. Thomas, Win- 
chester, are equivalent to the two Kings of Brentford, smelling at one 
nosegay. At Hadley, near Bamet, Mr. Warrington employs three single 
canopies : under No. 1 are S. Peter and S. John talking and walking to- 
wards the Holy Sepulchre : under No. 2 are grouped the Sepulchre, two 
watchers, and an angel : under No. 3 are the two Marys, walking and 
talking to match No. 1 . At Killamarsh, the scene of the Agony in the 
garden, with its several figures, is also represented in tabernacle and 
canopy work. A signal instance of this mistake, though not the fault 
of the artist, occurs in Mr. Willement's east window of S. Augustine's 
college chapel ; in other respects, one of the best of modern English 
windows. It is of five lights: the three central ones comprising 
groups ; the two extreme lights have figures, and yet all are ranged 
under similar canopies. The effect of the single figures being on 
a scale so much larger than those of the groups, is not only unpleasant 
but palpably wrong. It destroys that convergence which should charac- 
terise a window of an uneven number of lights, and commits that 
capital fault in composition, a depressed centre, with overtopping wings 
or flanks. 

3. Closely connected with this inadequate perception of the prin- 
ciples of ancient, or indeed any, art, is the ignorant use of the sacred 
form, unhappily called the Vesica Piscis. This is nothing but an elon- 
gated aureola : i.e. " a glory," as it used to be called, closing round and 
adapted to the shape of the body : and which most fittingly might be re- 
stricted to the Glorified and Sacred Form of our Lord in His Humanity. 
It represents the light issuing from Him Who is the Light. To use it as a 
mere pretty figure — which it is not — is not only simply irreverent, but 
absurd. This is Mr. Warrington*s treatment of it. To place the group of 
two figures, &c., in the Baptism, in a Vesica at Trinity church, Brompton, 
is silly enough ; but in the design for Ely, not only is S. Etheldreda thus 
aureolized, but an ingenious design of two vesicae interlaced within a 
single one, gives Mr. Warrington the opportunity of placing twenty- two 
coats of arms, and six devices, much resembling bottle brushes, each within 
this most sacred outline. So utterly has Mr. Warrington missed the 
idea of this conventional form, that while at Brompton he uses it seven 
times, and never once for what alone it ia applicable — for a single figure 
— in six of these instances it actually encloses a circle, and the circle 
encloses something else, and this something else is a whole group of 
several figures. 

4. This leads us to another observation ; which is the extreme vul- 
garization of sacred objects at which we are fast arriving. Most of 
our modem painted windows look unhappily like their designers' pattern 
book. Having got hold of a good thing, it seems as if they could never 
give us too much of it. Is there a little loop in the tracery ? An 
Agnus Dei is sure to go in : the slightest blank is blocked up with A or 
Q, (so fond is Mr. Warrington of thb, that in his Ely design he repre- 
sents the Q upside down, which seems, with an instance already quoted, 
to show that he views this as its normal form ;) and one actually dreads 
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any spaces which, by any accident, can admit of " the Evangelistic 
symbols." Almost every new window seems to us an elal)orate attempt 
to show off everything in the way of Christian emblem of which the 
painter ever heard. Mr. Warrington favours us with twenty-two or 
twenty-three church- windows ; nine of them have the four evangelistic 
symbols ; thrice are the emblems of the Passion repeated ; the Agnus 
Dei occurs six times ; a well-known (but somewhat rare) symbol 
of the Trinity •' Pater non est, &c.," five times ; while it is a relief to be 
let off with only two '* pelicans," and eight *' sacred monograms," as the 
catalogues have it. We wish that people, planners and orderers of 
windows, would be a little less profuse on the one hand, or a little less 
imperious on the other. It is quite a comfort to meet with a window, 
or a wall-painting, now-a-days, which aims at only being ornamental ; 
it is only a sickly prettiness and affectation of an effeminate cast of mind, 
which requires every common decoration, every bit of binding, or inch of 
carving, to bear the same set of common-place scraps of " religious 
allusion" repeated. This is neither religion nor religious art. An 
old binding — an old window — an old pavement — an old illumination — 
an old hanging — an old vestment — how very seldom indeed did these 
seek to be other than mere ornament. We doubt whether the evan- 
gelistic symbols, the most hackneyed of our so-called decorations, occur 
once either in MM. Martin and Cahier, or in Lasteyrie. They never 
occur in an old window where they are certain to be found in a modern 
one : that is to fill up corners or holes for the mere sake of putting in 
something thought to be nice-looking. 

5. We have to inquire, too, whether it is right to represent our Lord 
standing, as it were, a Saint among saints, and only conspicuous by the 
cruciferous aureola. We are not in a position to say that there is no an- 
cient authority for this mode of representation ; we are aware of some, 
and we are equally disposed to object to such. We say it distinctly, 
that the only reverential mode of representing our Lord now — apart that 
is from any historical picture of the sacred events during His Incarnation 
— apart, too, from a devotional representation, such as a crucifix, or a 
symbolical one, such as the Pastor JBonus — is in His Majesty crowned 
and enthroned. Mr. O'Connor's west window at Eton — besides con- 
taining quite a pattern-card of common-place monograms and emblems, 
and all that we have objected to as to the erroneous use of canopies — seems 
a case of this mistake, in which the centre light is occupied with an ex- 
travagant and gigantic figure of our Lord standing in the act of benedic- 
tion, or threatening, for so it looks in a lithograph which we have seen. 
Mr. Wailes and Mr. Nixon also represent our Lord standing. 
In the new east window of S. PauFs, Shadwell, by Messrs. Ward and 
Nixon, our Blessed Lord sitting occupies the central light, the side 
lights being filled with Apostles standing. So far so good ; but, 
unhappily, the throne is not made prominent, as it should be; nor 
is the central figure sufficiently elevated ; so that it has simply the 
aspect of a standing figure of stunted proportions. Perhaps this result 
was unavoidable from following the Byzantine type, which is often 
marred by this very defect. 

Mr. Warrington, at Coseley, represents our Lord standing in the 
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head of a traceried window* where obviously there should have been a 
Majesty. At S. Mary's, Truro, in a five-light window. Our Lord stands 
with two Apostles on each side, all under canopies of exactly the same 
height and design. So at Deane, in a large figure and canopy window* 
also by Mr. Warriogton, Our Lord is undistinguishable, standing in the 
midst of thirteen or fourteen saints. We are under the dispensation of the 
Kingdom : the Church therefore delights to think of her great Head in 
His Royalty on His throne : a figure of Our Lord standing, as a 
preacher, suits the prophetical aspect of His preparatory ministry, not 
the kingly one of His ascended and triumphant exaltation. Even in 
such a work of art as the golden tabula, or frontal, which formerly 
adorned the cathedral of Basle, and which is figured in the Archseologia, 
Vol. XXX, where our Lord is represented standing under ai^ arch, with 
the three Archangels and S. Benedict ranged on each side, we may rea- 
sonably demur to the authority of the eleventh century, or of Byzantine 
art. Our Lord ought never to be represented in a four, or two, light 
window, in which His figure caiinot occupy a central space. Mr« 
Wailes was compelled to make this mistake in the monumental window 
to Bishop Shuttleworth at Chichester. 

There are, however, two windows in Mr. Warrington's collection* 
which we should except from the general condemnation which we have 
been obliged to pass upon this gentleman's work, were we to trust to his 
picture-book only. One is the large window at S. Chad*s, (the Roman 
Catholic church) at Birmingham, which is good, becfiuse it is a mere 
canopy and figure window, with careful drawing, and no attempt at finery 
and allusion. Indeed, did not its appearance in this place at once dis-> 
pose of the supposition, we should have thought that the drawing was 
Mr. Pugin's, and the glass work alone Mr. Warrington's. In execution, 
however, it unhappily turns out to be as spotty and smudgy as any that 
its burner ever performed.* The other seems to be a very clever imita- 
tion at Braxted, of a well-known window at Strasburg, and of those of 
S. Neot*s. The style is late in the fifteenth century, if not later; and 
the mixture of white glass looks happy in the " litho-chromograph " : 
though for so small a window we think the scale ineffective. As we 
have not seen it, however, we pronounce no judgment. The Heraldic 
window presented in competition by Mr. Warrington for the Parliament 
House, though of a low style, seems equivalent to it ; and is quite as 
good as those which it, carefully enough, imitates. 

Indeed, we have, on the whole, much occasion to regret the publica- 
tion of Mr. Warrington's work : it is not only discreditable to the moral 
character of Enghsh artists, but its mechanical execution, supposing the 

* As oar readers probably know, the aUiance between Mr. Pugin and Mr. Warring- 
ton was soon supplanted by one with Mr. Wailes, which has in its turn given place 
to a formal co-operation, (we desire to avoid the more expressive shop-word partner- 
ship,) between Mr. Pugin and Mr. Hardman ; all the cartoons for Mr. Hardman'a 
glass being prepared in Mr. Pagin's studio. In purity of drawing their glasa 
exceeds anything which has yet been prodaced in England. But Mr. Hardman's 
colours are frequently very defective. Many of those in the House of Lords seem 
actually washed out. This mistake arises from the attempt to acquire transparency 
by a general washiness of tint, in place of a bold employment of grisaille balanced by 
strongly expressed colours in vigorous contrast. 

VOL. x. K 
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prints to possess, what they have not. any intrinsic value, reflects hut 
little credit upon English art. The illustrations, especially hy the side 
of the bright and brilliant Monographs, of Bourges, and of Tours, 
or even in comparison with M. Lasteyrie^s work, (ill and incorrectly 
as it is drawn,) are contemptible. They are, like the originals, as 
dull and heavy, and coarse, and dingy, and spotted as oil-cloth, 
which they much resemble. Coloured lithography has great capacities — 
even in England Mr. Pugin has shown this ; but most certainly Mr. War- 
rington and his coadjutors do not know how to bring them out ; and it is 
a matter of great regret to ourselves that '* the first English production 
on painted glass*' should, both in the way of principle, execution^ 
and purpose, be so miserable and unsatisfactory as Mr. Warrington's. 
However sharp as a specimen of a certain questionable art of literature, it 
is something worse than questionable as a contribution to the literature 
of art. 

We are glad to be relieved from the necessity of pursuing further 
this distasteful duty of condemning so strongly a book of such preten- 
sions, by some considerations on the general subject which suggest 
themselves in connection with Mr. Winston*s labours on the principles 
of glass painting. We own at once to a growing impression that 
the revival of glass painting has hitherto failed from a fundamental 
misconception of its scope. Too much and too little have alike been re- 
quired of it, and chiefly because it has been considered an end and a com- 
plete art in itself. Glass painting is not this : it is merely instrumental. 
Strictly, it is only an application of the general principle of ornament : 
it is but a mere variety of the imitative art, simply fettered by its peculiar 
material. It is an application of ornament to an accident of a building. 
Windows themselves are an accident; they are not necessary, that 
is, not constructively fundamentally necessary to a complete religious 
building. Hence, among other objections to an architectural nomencla- 
ture such as Mr. Rickman*s, founded chiefly upon window tracery, is the 
cardinal one that it treats a very subordinate and accidentsd detail 
as fundamental. The force and purpose of windows themselves as 
an integral of Christian art being thus exaggerated, it is not a matter of 
surprise that the mode of decorating them, i. e., that glass painting itself, 
should also have suflered from a corresponding over-statement. That 
glass painting has been, as a fact, our only recent mode of obtaining any 
decoration, is likely to prove fatal to its legitimate sphere. A painted 
window without any other decoration, is but a pretty blot and patch. 
Glass painting must relieve and be relieved. A gorgeous window stuck 
into a white wall, or cropping out in lumps of colour amid a maze 
of dead stone tracery, is and must be an artistic failure. 

When our old churches were all filled with glowing glass, we must 
remember that the walls glowed too ; that boss and capital, cornice and 
shaft, were alive with gilding and pictures ; that the walls sparkled 
with diaper, or better still, with fresco ; that vestments and hangings 
were rich with bright velvet and silk, and cloth of gold ; that plate 
glittered with gems, and that artificial light was scarcely ever absent 
from the scene. An artist must feel this. To recur to an example already 
adduced : — even an eighteenth century artist, such as Price, when he 
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filled the east windows of S. Andre w*s, Holbom. with painted glass, 
covered the sanctuary with mock marbles, pictures, and gilding. That 
something of the same true feeling has been revived, the recent polychro- 
matic decorations at S. James's, Piccadilly, by Mr. Wailes, and at 
Christ church, Hozton, are promising indications ; but they are excep- 
tions to Puritanical whitewash which still survives in cathedrals which 
are being filled with painted windows. 

Hence the complete unsuitableness of copying with Mr. Warring- 
ton and the antiquarians the distorted and offensive mannerisms of 
the thirteenth or fourteenth century. Defects in drawing, and all the 
hard conventionalisms of an inferior artist, attracted but little prominence 
when they were subdued and softened by the masses of ornamentation 
around them . Hands like a bunch of carrots — hair something uglier than 
a rope mat — water elegantly reproduced by the heraldic wavy — and 
clouds literally nebuly — upon which Mr. Warrington dwells with 
delight, and so elaborately reproduces — were one thing at old Durham 
Abbey, and another say in S. George's, Camberwell. We would indeed 
dispute the fact that all ancient glass painting was of the detestable 
school which Mr. Warrington and his compeers have sought to revive. 
Thirteenth* century glass has been unfortunately judged by its most 
untoward examples. The remains of the thirteenth- century glass at 
Canterbury — whole windows at Sens and Chartres — display drawing as 
accurate and classically correct as that of the purest ages of art. Mr. 
Winston — unconsciously, we believe — has contributed not a little 
to the mistake, that early glass was, from the nature of the case, bad in 
drawing. Let any one, for example, compare the atrocious caricature 
which Mr. Winston's second plate (Inquiry, &c., Vol. H.) presents as 
the specimen of '* the second quarter of the thirteenth century" with 
what we know to have been contemporaneous glass, figured by MM. 
Cahier and Martin — say with the Good Samaritan window at Sens, of 
which M. Cahier says with no less truth than eloquence, '* Le Samari' 
tain de Sens me parait 6tre un chef-d'oeuvre entre des chef-d*oeuvres, 
c'est-k-dire que je le tiens pour un des plus admirables vitraux d'une 
cath^drale, oh presque tous sont merveUleuz, an moins par quelque 
endroit. Je ne parle pas de Tomamentation, paroe qu'& Sens elle est 
ordinairement du plus grande style, qui se puise rencontre (j'ai presque 
dit imaginer:) mais Thabilet^ du dessein dans Fexecution des figures 
semble y atteindre la perfection de la statuaire contemporaine."* So 
that, admitting it to be true that mediseval glass has abundant examples 
of vile drawing, it is equally certain that it furnishes precedents of 
strictly classical purity. 

And if in this way glass painting has suffered, because it has igno- 
rantly been thought necessary to its success to reproduce only the 
prentice work of mediaeval bunglers ; on the other hand, its actual 
value has been injured by extending its range towards results in artistic 
effect, of which its material alone renders it incapable, and to which it 
ought never, as a mere branch of ornament, to aim. The former is Mr. 
Warrington's error : the latter, if it should prevail, is that of the " new 

* Monographie, &c.,p. 192. 
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school," which thmks " that the Raising of Lazarus hy Sebastian del 
Piombo, would form, with a little modification, a good design for a glass 
painting.'^* We humbly take leave to suggest, if such a picture is 
needed in a church, let the east window be blocked up, and let it, or its 
copy, be inserted by all means : but we do say that a window is not its 
place. Such a design is as utterly unsuitable for glass, as it is for metal 
or marble. Glass must be contented with a humbler range : leading is 
fatal to aerial perspective, and to anything but severity and stiffness in 
outline. Surely the ill success which has attended the reproduction la 
glass of Rubens' Descent from the Cross at S. Bride's, Fleet-street* 
is a sufficient warning. 

Upon this view rests our chief objection to Mr. Winston's labours. 
We fiilly appreciate his most praiseworthy endeavours to become, and 
to make us, acquainted with the technical details of the art of glass* 
painting : he has done vast service by his skilful criticism and classifi- 
cation of the different styles : in that rare acquisition of pronouncing 
with certainty the age of glass from its texture and the peculiarities in 
shading, leading, and the like, he stands unrivalled. But we have the 
greatest apprehensions lest tlie Future of glass painting should adopt 
Mr. Winston's misty canons for its coming developement. Indeed, 
the only way in which we can understand what Mr. Winston really does 
recommend, is by examining the works of those artificers — and they 
are very few — whom he delights to honour. He approves, by way of 
example, of Messrs. Ward and Nixon's new windows in the transept at 
Westminster. If this be a good work of art even, then are we funda* 
mentally at issue with Mr. Winston on principles. We have antecedent 
objections : it is not the right sort of design for those particular 
windows, which are incapable, from their size and shape, of anything 
more pictorial than ornament, or, at the furthest, than single ^gures« 
As it is, the narrow lancets squeeze up all the groups into a pre- 
ternatural and ghastly elongation : giving precisely that general 
effect which one's face obtains when viewed in a spoon long-ways* 
But, further than this : were the windows as wide as those of old 
Romanesque — were they as patent as those of modem S. Paul's — is this 
the ideal style of glass painting ? We say nothing of the mechanical 
and material defects under which these lights labour — so serious, that 
it is said that they were obliged to be lined with thick glass — that is, 
were artificially opaqued — before they would show any colour at all. 
But, further than this : where are the " gem-like sparkling" effects — 
the ** silvery brilliancy" — the " strong and transparent shadows," which, 
and with entire truth, are deemed by Mr. Winston essential to the eflfect 
of a good window ? In tone this window has the flatness of fresco : it 
is certainly semi-opaque ; and in brilliancy it about equals that of 
oiled muslin. We admit the difficulties of the situation : a band of 
colour to run horizontally across a dirty, smoke-coloured stone- wall, 
and deep set behind a dark and frowning arcade, relieved by no single 
speck of gilding or colour, could not but have a patchy and broken 
effect. But this will not account for its absolute deadness. 

Mr. Winston thinks the perfection of glass painting must be sought 

* WiDston's Inquiry, p. 241, note ^. 
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for in an advancement of Cinque-cento ; that is, if we understand him 
aright, from an eulogium passed upon this artist, Mr. Clutterbuck (it 
would appear) possesses many of the qualifications necessary for the 
coming man. We have had cm op]}ortunity of seeing a recent work of 
Mr. Clutterbuck at S. Luke's, Old Street, which is what Mr. Winston 
wants, an exact taking up of the Cinque-cento style. It begins where solid 
glass painting leaves off, it does not dispense with enamel painting, and it 
fairly enough represents what we may reasonably conclude the sixteenth 
century artists might have naturally expanded into. That the imitation 
of this style is perfect few will deny : the more perfect perhaps because 
from some most extraordinary blunder in taking the dimensions of the 
window the picture was painted much too large for its place, and it has 
been cut down through the figures in every direction. The subject is 
the Crucifixion, and the mode of treatment is Flemish : the heavy 
drawing and coarse literal fidelity of the successors of Vandyke are very 
carefully and successfully caught. The figures are many and large ; a 
great white horse and a crowd occurs ; but of symbolical allusion, and 
mystery, and devotional eflfect, there is not a trace. It suggests nothing 
but a disagreeable noisy scene, full of rough people. In the way of 
practical value, therefore, revived Cinque-cento, judging from this spe- 
cimen, to be true to its historical and actual relations, must not only be 
deficient in, but must absolutely eschew, any attempt at a didactic 
effect. And in the way of a mere work of art — perhaps the only aspect 
in which, judging from the character of Mr. Winston's somewhat cold 
and critical estimate of the whole subject, he means us to regard it ; a 
revival of the Cinque- cento to our own minds presents only an unnatural 
attempt to transfer to glass some of the unattainable properties of oil 
painting. 

What chapter, then, should we be prepared with as a substitute for 
Mr. Winston's " on the selection of a style ?" Are we to be reckoned as 
mere devotees of the mosaic- pattern system ? By no means. We think 
one of the blindest errors of the day is the application of medallions to 
windows utterly unsuitable to them. The styles, as they are called, of 
glass painting, are entirely dependent upon the size of the lights. The 
consideration of this fact alone will show that even in its best days glass 
painting only aimed at being part of a system of ornament. It adapted 
itself implicitly to the windows of the different periods of art. It rose or fell 
according to the changes of the mere mechanical forms of the window. In 
Romanesque — especially in such ample spaces as the broad plain lights 
of Canterbury — the mosaic and medallion window, the golden age of 
ancient glass painting, had, and had alone, space for its capabilities. The 
narrow lancets of First-Pointed, and the contracted lights of Middle- 
Pointed, were fatal to complex subjects : except in the rarer cases, rare at 
least in England, where a light exceeds three feet in breadth. Medallion 
windows lasted much longer on the continent in perfection, where they are 
frequent in Middle-Pointed art, because the lights were relatively broader 
than in England. It is quite useless to think of a medallion window unless 
the lights, whatever the date and style, exceed three feet in width. We 
are entirely at one with Mr. Winston in his earnest and vigorous condem- 
nation of picture glass paintings, which at a short distance, either from 
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their feeble shadows, or their want of relief, but especially from their 
diminutive size, only look like patterns. Unless a medallion can be 
understood at a considerable distance its cost is money thrown away ; a 
greater effect is gained by patterns than by subjects so delicate and minute 
as only to be visible at a few yards distance. This defect all glass painters 
of the present day fall into. We can hardly go into a new " Gothic" church 
without finding its First- Pointed lancets besprinkled with these toy-like 
medallions. Mr. Willement has done it at Christ-church, Broadway, 
Westminster ; Mr. Wailes has done it at S. John*8, South Hackney ; Mr. 
Clutterbuck is executing some microscopic little groups at S. Matthew's, 
City Road ; Mr. Warrington inserts the acts of S. Thomas in small 
wafers about twelve inches wide in S. Thomas*, Stepney ; Mr. O'Con- 
nor has executed works of exactly the same character. We may as well 
meet the difficulty at once : windows of good proportion, in the de- 
veloped styles of Pointed art, are unfit for the best style of glass — the 
picture- mosaic : the size of the lights, except in very large churches, 
precludes it. 

So that, as soon as glass painting was deprived of its broad Romanesque 
panels, it sunk into a mere style of ornament : like illumination and minia- 
ture it is henceforth decorative and nothing more. Figure and canopy 
windows, at the best, can hardly take rank as paintings. In Third- 
Pointed and Cinque-cento work, glass made an efibrt to recur to the 
influence which it had lost with the medallion style ; but it was only 
by foregoing its nature, by violating its most fundamental laws. There 
is no glass of the last two periods which, to speak familiarly, does not 
show that it would be oil painting if it could. The finest glass of 
these periods, at King's College, Cambridge, at S. Margaret's, West- 
minster, at S. Gudule, Brussels, at S. Jacques, la^e, at S. Mary, Fair- 
ford, are but specimens of ambitious and lofty failure. They not only do 
all that glass can do : but in actually doing something more, they faiL 

So that, admitting as we are compelled to do, with Mr. Winstou, 
" that the glass paintings which have been executed for churches within 
the last twenty years, with few exceptions, leave very great room for 
improvement,"* we may not, perhaps, quite agree with him as to the 
remedy. We acknowledge — though we apprehend this matteris slightly 
exaggerated by Mr. Winston — that the defective blowing of the ancient 
glass did give it alively , sparkling appearance ; whereas mostof our modern 
glass looks very like a dead, smooth tesselation. We admit moreover, with 
this gentleman, that simply to copy the atrocious designs and grotesque 
attitudes of ancient work, which is Mr. Warrington's noblest ambition, 
is miserable work. It is so, however, for a higher reason than Mr. 
Winston assigns in refutation of this practice ; because it is now irre- 
ligious and undevotional. But while we go to this extent, we say that 
a modification of the thirteenth century glass, where the lights are suffi- 
ciently large to admit of good-sized medallions, is what we want. 
Where this, from the size of the lights, is impossible, we must be con- 
tent with patterns ; for we hardly think Mr. Winston serious in his — 
however cautious — hint that he is prepared to admit of a design being 

* Introdaction, p. 27. 
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carried across a window independent of its monials;'^ unless at the 
same time he will admit that a basso-relief may be carried through an 
arcade independent of its shafts, which, whether medieeval or not, is 
barbarous and absurd. For all practical purposes surely a single light 
is a niche to whatever it bounds. And where we have space for 
medallion subjects, why should not the drawing be taken from the 
schools of Perugino and Pinturicchio, of Ghirlandaio, or of the first and 
best style of Raffaelle himself ? — not to mention Giotto ; some of whose 
paintings in the Florence Gallery in architectural shapes might be re- 
produced, without any alteration of design, in painted glass, and one 
of which was actually copied at S. Augustine's. 

Mr. Winston thinks that the " peculiar nature of modern glass pre- 
sents an obstacle to the complete imitation of the ancient style.*' Per- 
haps : but it presents no obstacle to a very sufficient imitation, or 
developement, of it. If, which is perfectly true, the increased transpa- 
rency and uniformity of tint, arising from more perfect blowing, in 
modern glass* has a tendency to confuse the colours, let this be remedied 
by strong out-lining, and in the case of the diapers and pattern back- 
ground by a more plentiful use of white grounds than in ancient ex- 
amples, to bring out the patterns more distinctly. Besides, we strongly 
suspect that much of the peculiar aspect of the ancient glass is attri- 
butable to time. 

Mr. Winston reminds tis that " no cleaning is able to deprive ancient 
glass of a certain date of its tone, richness, and gem-like appearance.*' 
This we entirely deny. The east window of Bristol, which is of Mid- 
dle-Pointed date, has been lately cleaned, and it is neither better nor 
worse than Messrs. Wailes, or O'Connor, or Willement, would produce. 
Rich is just what it is not: the jewelled look is gone, and so it 
is in the King's College glass at Cambridge. Either, then, Mr. 
Winston must admit, what we suspect to be near the truth, that 
old glass does owe much of its charm to the ripening touch of rust and 
moss, or decomposition, or — which has a good deal to be said for it — 
that the Bristol window has been skinned. It may well look raw if it 
has been fiayed — like the Rubens in the National Grallery. We believe 
that there is a cleaning which deprives ancient glass of its charms. It 
must be so if the glass actually decomposes ; which is the case with 
the famous and precious thirteenth century glass at Canterbury .f 

A revival, therefore, of the picture mosaic glass of the thirteenth 

* It only wants another step to carry a design across a wall independent of the 
windows at alL Strictly speaking, it is an error to suppose that a window consists 
of so many lights; rather so many windows are combined by tracery and hood 
moulds into one arcade. A six-light window is six windows fused. 

t We understood from the late (and sorry we are to use the word) M. G^rente 
that these windows are actually in such a state that the substance of the glass maybe 
scraped off with the finger nail to a considerable depth. Would that Canterburr had 
its Martin and Cahier before the subjects of its monograph cease to be 1 M. Gerente 
during a recent visit to England in the beginning of the year had tracings of the most 
valuable subjects executed, with a riew to such a work. We trust that his untimely 
death may not prevent its accomplishment. And this is the more necessary ; for 
though all our Winstons, and Warringtons, and Willises talk about this glass, none 
of them have described it, or identified it. As far as we can make out from a careful 
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century has nothing to fear — nay, has much to gain — from onr own im* 
proved drawing. Its dangers from an inferior material we have disposed 
of : there only remains, therefore, the question where it is to be put. 
Only in such windows as can bear it ; for, we repeat it, a width of less 
than a yard is fatal to a medallion. Old examples copied at a reduced 
scale, which most of Mr. Warrington's, and other modem, subjects are, 
are sure to fail. We can quite, therefore, go the length of thinking 
that perhaps the most suitable churches in which to revive the 
mosaic- medallion window are the Palladian churches of London. 
We are not at all aghast at the principle of Mr. Wailes' window 
in S. James*, Piccadilly.* We sympathize with the taste of "the 
promoters of that curious melange, in selecting a nineteenth century 
design, with ornamental details, more resembling the Romanesque 
in character, in a church which is certainly not Romanesque, but* 
purely and exclusively Palladian. "f Surely Romanesque and Palladian 
are homogeneous deflections from classical art, and are not unreasonably 
interchangeable. The octagon ninth-century nave, for example, of 
Aix la Chapelle is decorated with wall-paintings of the Renaissance 
style of the seventeenth century. And in this wholly unsuitable ? Nay» 
Mr. Winston refutes himself by anticipation. He tells us of " the S» 
Denys window resembling a Roman tesselated pavement. "| And 
again he observes upon *< the general resemblance of the Early English 
scroll-works to the antique,'*^ a truth which the most cursory inspection 
of the Monographie de Bourges, or of Mr. Digby Wyatt's recent book 
on Mediceval Mosaic, or of Zahn's Omamente alter Klassichen Kunst- 
Epochen, a work which has lately appeared at Berlin, with the 
common works on classical art, will abundantly show. In borders, in 
scrolls, in foliage, in tesselation, in arrangement and contrast of colour, 
there is hardly any thirteenth century system of decoration, which might 
not change places with pure classicai ornament. Why then should not 
this style be especially suitable to the revived-classical of Wren, and 
Gibbs, and Hawksmoor ? If we ever had the good fortime to be con- 
sulted about decorating S. Paul's, London, we should go rather to Sens 
and Bourges, to Chartres and Canterbury, to Rheims and Troyes, than 
to Mr. Winston and his favourite Cinque-cento. 

Nor must we let the occasion pass for pleading, in the case of such 
windows as from the narrowness of the lights will not properly admit of 
medallions, for the occasional use of single figures under canopies. 

investigation both of the windows themselves, and of M. Gdrente's tracings, the actual 
windows do not at all agree with the subjects and inscriptions in Somner. There is 
reason to believe that what remains at Canterbury is fully equal to the very finest 
continental work both in design and execution ; and M. G^rente thought that he 
could prove it to be by the very same artist as the unrivaUed glass at Sens : an 
opinion in which M. le P^re Martin coincides. 

* Though we much regret that this gentleman should be so eclectic. He has re- 
cently put up a large window in a Palladian church at Daventry, which has every 
vice of which a window is capable. Flaunting and weak in colour, theatrical and 
bustling in style, with some of the unavoidable defects of ancient work exaggerated^ 
such as the cold flat grey sky with palpable and intrusive leading, it has no redeeming 
feature. 

t Winston's Inquiry, p. 274, note q. $ Inquiry, p. 37. 

§ Ibid. p. 47, note d. 
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Nor, in ipite of the anachronbin, should we object to them in First- 
Pointed lancets. Large Middle-Pointed windows are unquestionably 
more effective, not with the whole space below the tracery ruled 
off into three or four tiers of figures, but with a single line of figures, 
surrounded by rich grisailie. We cannot but commend, in this respect, 
the single canopied figures in the broad single lancets at Kilndown, — 
that remarkable anticipation, nine years ago, of many of our later 
developementB-*commemorated in the first of these Chapters on Stained 
Glass. Their fiiults are, the want of severity and the forgetfiilness of the 
precise requirements of glass as a material, which attach to the Munich 
glass generally. A single window, or even a single light, with a single 
figure, conveys an intelligible idea. It represents an artistic unity. A 
Jesse window only realizes this unity by a device which to our taste is too 
ingenious to bear much repetition. But single figures require an artist : 
they are not to be projected by machine-drawing; and S, Paul and S. Peter 
require a little more care than merely inter-changing their symbols and 
the tinctures of their respective vestments. In fiict the very greatest trial 
to a glass painter is his single figures. Upon the whole then we have 
arrived at a rather uncomfortable conclusion : — that what we still most 
of all want is a glass-painter who shall be himself an artist : no mere 
copyist, no mere chemist for the tinctures, no mere executor of another's 
designs ; — but an artist whose particular material is glass, as much as 
stone was toNicolaPisano,or porcelain to LucadellaRobbia. But a person 
90 qualified la yet to be sought for. It was, we have no doubt, in despair 
of finding one among native artists, that the authorities at Canterbury 
and Ely and so many private persons were giving commissions to the 
lamented M. O^rente. His decease has left a great void, which 
we shall not cease to deplore till it is supplied by a worthy successor ; 
and we will not yet abandon the hope that our own country may 
be able to supply the artist whom we want. 



THE LATE M. GERENTE. 



Wb are sore that our readers will share in the great regret with which 
we make the startling announcement, that since our last publication the 
first of modem glass painters has been called away, at the very moment 
when he seemed to have been raised up to carry out great things, 
not only in France bnt in England, and to take the place of a leader 
in the Ecclesiologioal movement. While we adore the inscrutable 
decrees of Providence, we may be allowed to devote a few lines to the 
memory of our departed friend. 

We shall not attempt to give a regular memoir of him, but merely 
to leave on record some few incidents of our personal acquaintance 
with him, which seem to us most indicative of his character and 
talents. Sufiice it, then, to say that at the time of his death Henry 
Thomas Francois Otente was only thirty*five years old, having been 
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bom March 1 4, V^ 14. Hia father was a Frenchman, a wine-merchant ; 
his mother a native of England, of a very respectable family; the 
eldest of his family, he entered the Ecole de Medecine, where he 
studied for four years, but could not overcome his repugnance for the 
practice of surgery, and wisely abandoned it for the more congenial 
pursuits of archaeology and the fine arts. 

In 1836 M. Girente began to execute designs on wood for 
engraving, and continued to accumulate his most valuable artistic 
collection of specimens of ornamentation, chiefly of the middle ages 
and of the Renaissance. In 1841 he began to make cartoons for 
painted glass, which were executed at Choisy le Roi and elsewhere ; 
and was declared in the Archaeological Congress at Rheims to be 
the most proficient in mediaeval glass painting. Some of the windows 
in Notre Dame de Bon Secours, near Rouen, are from his pencil ; and 
two windows of his, giving the history of the Blessed Virgin in the 
style of the thirteenth century, the second and most important of 
which is placed in the church of Notre Dame de la Couture, at Le 
Mans, and was executed by M. Lusson of that city, have been pub* 
lished in the Annales Arch^ologiques. The Le Mans window was 
published in September, 1845, and has received a curious compli- 
ment by mistake from Mr. Winston, by being quoted by him in his 
Hints on Glass Painting, page 33, note a, along with a window in S. 
Germain TAuxerrois at Paris, composed by MM. Lassus and Didron 
and figured in the same periodical, as specimens of French windows 
of the thirteenth century in company with the really old windows of 
Bourges and Rouen. After a time, however, finding how very unsatis- 
factory the results of this half- work were, M. G6rente determined to es- 
tablish glass works for himself at Paris. The date of this important step 
in his life was the latter end of 1846. His characteristic energy carried 
him so successfully through this enterprise, that they had been barely 
established, when he carried off a prize which fixed his reputation as 
the first glass painter in his native country. In the course of the 
beautiful restoration of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, its rich glass of 
the early days of Middle- Pointed was not neglected. Much of the 
old glass remained, but much had to be restored, and a competition 
of all the French glass painters was invited. Twenty-five candi- 
dates presented themselves, who were soon reduced to twelve, out of 
whom ten entered the final competition, which was anonymous 
and severe ; comprising cartoons, specimens of glass in the style of 
the existing remains, samples of colour and leading, and an exact 
facsimile of a given portion of it. The judges, a miscellaneous body, 
including le P^re Martin, M. Viollet Leduc, Count Liaste3nrie, and Paul 
de la Roche, unanimously gave the prize to G^nte ; the productions 
of the competition having been exhibited in Paris during the month of 
August, 1847. During the last fortnight of his life he was daily 
occupied in studying the old glass in the Sainte Chapelle. 

It was about this period that we had first the pleasure of making his 
acquaintance. He had, during the whole course of his life, visited 
England at various times. One of these visits was paid in the autumn 
of 1847, when he was sent to Oxford by the then French government 
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to invcfstigate a very valuable collection of drawings of architectural 
and monumental remains^ mrhich after having been made for the 
French Crown, had^ in consequence of the Revolution of 1789, found 
its way into the Doucean Collection, now, — as all know, at Oxford, 
thanks to the discourtesy of a former public librarian of Cambridge, 
We did not see very much of him in our meeting of less than a whole 
day, which we principally spent in investigating some modem glass ; 
but this short interview left a very strong impression upon us. We 
felt, albeit we had never seen half a square inch of his painted 
glass, that we had come across a man of real talent, taste, and know- 
ledge — a glass painter such as we had long wished to meet with. His per- 
Bonal amiability also attracted us greatly to him. Not long after this 
he returned to France. Various circumstances conspired to make his 
Sainte Chapelle victory barren of any thing but honour to the sue* 
cessful candidate.* But the re-restoration of S. Denis, under the able 
direction of M..Viollet Leduc, procured him very interesting employ- 
ment. The Revolution, of course, was a terrible blow to Gr^rente as 
to all other artists. Wiser than some of his compeers, he did not 
swerve from Conservatism, and his exertions during the bloody days of 
June were very near costing him his life. He was actually planted 
against a wall by the Socialists, and their muskets directed against 
him, when his own ouvriers saved him. Once saved, he fought at 
the head of his men, (being a sub-lieutenant in the National Guard,) 
on the barricades in defence of order. 

In the meanwhile he was becoming more peacefully known in Eng- 
land by the two very successful windows in the early style which he 
had painted for Ely, representing the histories of Joseph and of Moses, 
which are placed in the south transept. In the beginning of the 
present year the choice of the artist for the three new windows 
at Canterbury had to be made, and a letter was written to M. G6rente 
asking if he would undertake the work if approved by the committee 
which directed the undertaking. In consequence he came over at the 
beginning of February, bringing with him a pupil whom he at once 
appointed to make tracings of the old glass in the cathedral, resolved 
not to begin the work without the amplest preparation. This careful- 
ness he extended to an examination of the composition of the old 
glass. We may mention that M. G^ente considered, by internal 
evidence, that the glass at Canterbury was made by the same artist 
who executed the old glass at Sens, (a curious fact, the choir of 
the cathedral having been built by a Sens architect,) and that the 
glass of these two churches was the finest of its epoch. 

During this visit to England, which was prolonged considerably 
beyond the time which he had anticipated, Girente received numerous 
commissions, and among them the Canterbury windows. As a proof 
of the energetic carefulness with which he pursued his studies, we 
may give one anecdote. He paid a visit to Wells cathedral, not 

* ThA work was, we bear, giyen to the mannfactory of M. Luaaon (for whom 
M. Steinhelt now draws), which came in second at the competition, as soon as the 
decease of M. Girente was known, and without giving his brother and soccessor an 
opportonity of patting in his claim. 
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intending to stop there* But among the windows he diseorered one, n 
Radix Jesse, curious both for its symbolism, and for its being a very 
fine specimen, (though late) of Middle-Pointed glass, a style which 
he was of course led to study, especially mnce he had formed English 
connections ; the leading French style being, as all ought to know, 
the earlier one. Fortunately a scaffolding happened to be temporarily 
fixed before the window ; accordingly G^rente instantaneously pro- 
cured such paper as he could in the dty, and, falling to work with 
his own hands, succeeded after eight days of excessive toil in making 
a tracing of this valuable window, which will, we have reason to hope, 
be still found not to have been thrown away, 

Oerente left England in early spring, not intending to return very soon. 
The ravages of cholera, however, in his own family and house, (fiital as 
they were to his father, to whom as to all his family he was devotedly 
attached,) led him unexpectedly to revisit England during the summer. 
With his usual activity he improved the occasion by hard assiduous 
work at the British Museum, where he was to have been found 
day after day making accurate copies of illuminations. It was during 
this visit that he received another commission, of no ordinary interest, 
the execution not merely of the glass, but also of mural and roof 
decorations of high artistic order, in a new church, upon which 
great pains were to have been bestowed. The last time we ever saw 
him was one day in the middle of July, in company with the architect, 
when the scheme was definitively arranged. We parted all fuU of 
buoyant hopes, and earnest-hearted imaginations of the successful termi- 
nation of a work in which we all felt the deepest interest. Two 
da3rs afterwards G^ente returned to France, and the next tidings 
we heard of him, before a month had elapsed, was the announcement 
that he had on the 6th of August departed, struck down in his turn by 
cholera, after an illness of ten houn. Frenchman in quickness, as 
well as in mannen and appearance, as G^rente was, he showed 
his English descent by that solid good sense, and those business-like 
habits which characterise our island; and to this double descent 
we may, in no litde degree, we believe, attribute his success in the art 
to which he had directed his energies, and in which he had already 
achieved such eminence. He was an artist, and he also was an icono- 
g^phist, the branch of Ecdeeiolog^ in which England is perhaps the 
least advanced. The readiness with which he took in our architectural 
differences, which are on the other side the weak point of the French, 
(who, for example, as a rule greatly confuse late Middle-Pointed with 
Flamboyant, calling them both the style of the fifteenth century,) 
struck us forcibly. It would be doing injustice to G^rente to estimate 
him merely as a glass painter. This was of course his strong point, 
but he took great interest in the Ecclesiological movement in all 
its branches. As an instance, at the time of his death, he had left 
prepared for engraving numerous drawings of ancient iron work. We 
trust that the world may not be deprived of these ; nor, to come nearer 
home, of the elaborate tracings of the Canterbury glass, which were 
executed under his direction. 

"Too late and little known** as, humanly speaking, Henry G^rente 






* . . . • 
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aeemed to have been in Bngland, we are confident that he ha» left hit 
influence behind him*. Had his life been spared* and had he been 
allowed to execute ^ose works in our island, which formed the 
subjects of some of his latest thoughts, we make no scruple of 
expressing our belief that our English glass painters would have 
no longer felt it a matter of option to use more systematic efibrts than 
they have hitherto done to perfect their productions. Should any of 
them unhappily, now that the danger may have apparently passed away, 
relapse into self-reproduction, or degenerate into mere manufacturers, 
we shall never fail to remind them, in the first instance, that there 
once lived a glass painter, who although gifted, beyond his brethren, 
with talent and with knowledge, yet continued, even after his reputa- 
tion had been established, to devote long days to minute and laborious 
personal study, in order to do justice to his employers, and to further 
Christian art; and secondly, wUch may perhaps be a more prac- 
tical argument, that although the founder of the house is dead, 
his drawings and his staff of workmen survive ; and that his brother, 
M. Alfred Gr^rente, has with most laudable energy abandoned his pro- 
fession of sculptor, (no bad apprenticeship by the way for a draftsman 
of painted glass), and placed himself at the head of it. We most 
heartily and sincerely wish him success in his praiseworthy under- 
taking, which, as far as we can judge, he seems to have entered upon 
with a quiet determination and modest industry which promise the 
best results, and amply justify us in recommending him to those who 
are anxious to see Glass Painting handled as an art and not as a 
manufacture.* 



COLONIAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 

CHAFTxa XII. — Capb Town. 

Wb have gathered the following interesting particulars of the eccle- 
siolcgy of this diocese from the letters of a Correspondent : — 

S. Gborob's, the present cathedral, is one of the most miserable 
specimens existing of Colonial taste. It stands finely, at the end of 
S. George's- street, (which, from the narrow windows and divided 
arrangement of the houses, has a formal but certain picturesque effect,) 
while the mountains tower up behind it. It is a mere parallelogram, 
with a western (if it be a western) tower, a kind of debased imitation 
of S. Pancras. The porch is very clumsy, even of its kind, and is 
plaistered, like the tower, to imitate stone. Within, the building has 

* We are very glad to be able to record an instance of liberal conduct on Mr. 
Wailes'a part, wl&h we were much gratified to hear. A window which had been 
entrusted to M. H. G^rente, was on his death transferred to Mr. Wailes ; the latter 
hearing that M. A. G&«nte contmned; the works, and that its ornamentation was 
completed, resigned it to him in a handaome and complimentary manner. 
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a flat roof and cieling, and is lighted by large sash windows. Hie 
seats are the most offensive description of pews. The one gallery is at 
the same end with the altar ; the font in front of the altar ; thc^ pulpit 
and reading-desk, very massy erections, are on each side of the altar 
rails. The cost of this building, including various repairs shortly after 
it was built, was from £18,000 to £20,000 I 

Holt Tbikitt is in builder's gothic : — it is a mere parallelogram, 
has no tower, and a roof of low pitch. It cost £7,000 ; and is of 
brick, but imitates stone. 

This was the state of things in May, 1848. We are anxious to learn 
what improvements the Bishop has since been enabled to effect;— and 
especially of what nature is the church at Rondrlbosch, of which we 
were led to hope something good. We have readers at the Cape, and 
should be obliged to them for more information. 

The colony is unfortunate in its stone. There is (1) Ironstone : dug 
up in small pieces : ugly, and will not stand wet. 

(2.) Mountain'Stone : hard and durable, but not fit for dressings. 

{^!) Bohhin'island stone : called also state^stone; splits easily ; can 
only be used in rubble building. 

We are informed, however, that search is being made on the neigh- 
bouring mountains for a quarry fit for ecclesiastical purposes. Brick 
has hidierto been employed, mixed with one of the above-mentioned 
kinds of stone, and then plaistered. The houses are of the same 
material, and, in the country, are often thatched with reeds. 

At Rondelbosch, a village four miles from Cape Town, a church, in 
the usual colonial fashion, was about to be built when the Bishop 
landed. He submitted two Middle- Pointed plans to the founders : 
one of which was likely to be adopted. A church, correct in design 
and detail, was aUo promised in Cape Town. 



TOURNAI CATHEDRAL. 

Thb cathedral church of Tournai is, we may venture to assert, the 
finest — certainly the most cathedral-like — in Belgium. It is now most 
easily accessible by railway communication from Brussels, from 
Ostend, and from Calais, and yet it has hitherto failed to obtain that 
attention which it so justly deserves. While the cathedral churches 
of Malines, Antwerp, Bruges, and Ghent are repeatedly visited, and 
are well known to all tourists, this noble church is comparatively 
neglected, though possessing many more beautiful and remarkable 
features than any of them, and presenting in its tout ensemble a degree 
of true dignity, in which all of them are strikingly deficient. This 
superior grandeur seems to arise not merely from possessing a central 
tower, but from the magnificent development of the Romanesque nave 
and transepts, aided by the graceful Pointed choir, and the four 
elegant, but singularly placed lateral steeples, which produce an effect 
to which the actual lantern tower by itself would be unequal. 
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The plan of the church is a Romanesque nave and transepts, a choir 
of Transitional character, from First to Middle-Pointed, with a tower 
at the centre of the cross, and four taller ones singularly placed at the 
external angles of the transepts, all of which are capped by short 
shingled spires, that in the centre being octagonal, the others quad- 
rangular. The effect of the four taller steeples grouping round the 
centre one is very remarkable, and produces in the distant view some 
curious combinations. Another singular feature is the apsidal termi- 
nation of the extremity of each transept : the church, in short, is 
transverse-triapsidal. 

The nave has an aisle on each side, with a short additional one on 
the north, along its two eastern bays, one of which on each side is 
formed into a porch, and there is a large Chapel of later date added on 
the north side, which appears to be used as a parish* church, and 
somewhat disturbs the unity of the nave. The choir has on each side 
an aisle, and a range of chapels which are continued round its eastern 
apse. Another chapel is added on the south, on which side also is the 
sacristy. The portal forming the west entrance to the nave has been 
re-constructed in a Debased Pointed style, of which character is also 
the large north chapel (or church), which has large pointed windows 
without tracery. Excepting the features just noticed, the nave and 
transepts, with the towers attached to them, present a very uniform 
specimen of plain, but good Romanesque work, though in the towers 
and transepts, pointed arches are occasionally intermixed with semi- 
circular ones. 

The interior is strikingly grand, but the heavy and severe character 
of the nave contrasts remarkably with the lightness of the Pointed 
choir. The nave is of nine bays, and has the singularity of a double 
triforium, as well as a clerestory. The lower arcade and that of the 
first triforium are nearly similar, and the arches very much of the 
same dimensions, which is a defect, as it causes the principal arcade to 
look small and insignificant. The arches are plain, with square-edged 
orders, neither moulded nor chamfered ; the piers of the lower arcade 
are clustered, having square capitals, with varied sculpture ; those of 
the first triforium are octagonal, each surrounded by four octagonal 
shafts. The second triforium consists of two low semicircular arches 
in each bay, springing from a circular shaft. The clerestory windows 
are large and single, there being between each of them externally, a 
kind of colonnade of Romanesque shafts. The first triforium opens 
above the groining of the aisles, and is lighted by a second tier of 
single windows, ranging above those which light the aisle. On the 
north side, this arrangement is masked by the addition of the large 
chapel. The groining of the aisles and of the triforium story is plain 
and without ribs; that of the nave, originally simple, has been 
somewhat modernised. 

The transepts are almost exactly simDar, and the semicircular 
apses at the ends have a magnificent effect, each having a fine arcade 
of seven stilted arches, upon circular columns, with square capitals of 
rude foliage. The triforium is pierced for windows, which contain 
much stained glass } the clerestory differs from that of the nave> and 
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exhibits internally a sort of colonnade with alternate large and small 
octagonal shafts, supporting nearly flat arches* The arcade corre- 
sponding with the second triforium is somawliat similar. The groining 
of the transepts is First-Pointed : that of the northern has studded riba. 

The lantern tower is open to the interior to a considerable height, 
and displays both within and without two tiers of semicircular arches» 
some of which are pierced and glased. The four large arches which 
aupport it are all of First-Pointed character, thougji di£Fering in 
proportions. The easterQ one is the loftiest, and the western the 
lowest, but all spring from similar clustered shafts. 

The porches correspond in general character, but that on the north 
is the most enriched. The doors have several orders of ornamental 
Romanesque sculpture, and are surmounted by a kind of trefoiled 
pediment. 

There is an Italian rood-screen across the entrance to the choir, the 
organ is at the west end of the nave, and the pulpit exhibits some of 
the elaborate carving often seen in Belgium. 

The choir has large and fine flying buttresses^ with pinnacles 
externally, and all the bays of its aisles are gabled. The parapets and 
the pediments of the clerestory are as usual unfinished. Internally, the 
■jchoir is extremely light, and has lofty and beautiful arcades, which 
are of a kind unusual in Belgium, and which may be called First* 
Pointed. There are seven arches on each side, as far as the beginning 
jof the apse, the piers being square, having dusters of shafts witi^ 
square capitals sculptured with foliage, and the front clusters supporting 
-the groining. The apse forms a pentagon, and has stilted arches, the 
piers of which are very light, of nearly circular, form, surrounded by 
shafts. The triforium is rich and beautiful, each bay containing three 
arched compartments, of which the lateral ones have traoery, and the 
central one is only trefoUed. The triforium wall is pierced with 
small quatrefoil-shaped windows, which being resplendent with stained 
glasS) and seen through the tracery, produce a fine effect. The 
clerestory windows are very large, but unfortunately without tracery, 
excepting the eastern one of the apse, which seems to have had its 
tracery lately restored, and is filled with modem stained glass. The 
apsidal chapels are small but elegant, and the windows, which are of 
two lights, are so closely set as to have almost a green-house effect, 
which would be much improved by stained glass. The groining of the 
choir is throughout plain First-Pointed. "Die windows of the aisles 
are mostly of three lights, with early Middle^Pointed traeery. 

The four lateral towers, it has been remarked, are slightly dissimilar 
in their ornament. They are lofty and slender, having seven or eight 
stages of arched openings, mostly semicircular, but some pointed, and 
with much varied arrangement. The spire of the central tower is 
octagonal and slated, and there is a clumsy pinxiade at each angle of 
the tower. 

We had much pleasure in perceiving that the work of restoration 
was going on in Uiis cathedral. Stained glass and polychrome have 
recently been added, and we do not despair of seeing the tracery 
replaced* which is now wanting in the clerestory of the choir. 
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ARCHITECTURAL LOCALISMS, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
CHURCHES OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND LEICESTER. 
SHIRE. 

A Paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society, June Qth, 1849/ 
by Edward A. Frsbman, M.A., Corresponding Secretary, 

(Continued from page S7,J 

And now we come to the very glory of English parochial archi- 
tecture, the spires of Northamptonshire, whose mention is alone 
sufficient to call up countless visions of heauty to the mind of every 
one who has tarried much among the inexhaustible stores of grace 
and magnificence which they supply. These superb compositions fall 
naturally into two classes, the broaches, and the elsewhere more 
ordinary form, though here the exception, where the tower is fur- 
nished with a parapet, from within which the spire rises. 

The Northamptonshire broaches are perhaps, for the most part, 
of the Geometrical period ; a few are pure Lancet^ a good many are 
confirmed Decorated, and the fashion endured so long that there 
are several Perpendicular examples. With some splendid exceptions, 
as at Raunds, Irchester, and Stanion, they are not very lofty, in fact 
rather squat than otherwise, and with a very marked character produced 
by two or three rows of strongly projecting spire-lights. An enriched 
corbel table is very usual, l^e towers also on which they are placed 
are not usually remarkable for height, being often very much like the 
low Early tower of the other part of the county, with the addition of 
the spire. There is equal variety in the buttresses, but the diagonal 
buttress and corner turret are more usual than in the towers without 
spires. There is very frequently no western doorway, and the west 
window is commonly a single lancet, or other composition of no great size. 

Of strictly Lancet or Early English broaches, I cannot mention very 
many. A very good^ though low, example, has been added to the 
Norman tower at KingsclifFe, in which the most remarkable feature is 
this, that the lower range of spire-lights is partially carried down into 
the perpendicular walls of the tower. The magnificent steeple at 
Raunds, with its wonderful display of arcades and other ornaments, is 
familiar to every one, but it is hardly a typical example. The type of 
the belfry-stage, both in this and the next style, is undoubtedly 
that with a two-light window, as we have seen in the case of those 
without spires; a couplet of lancets under a containing arch, and 
that as often round as pointed, is the most usual form. A good but 
plain steeple of this kind occurs at Wansford, others at Hargrave and 
Ringstead ; the latter is remarkable for the great height of the spire. 

* We have not thoaght it right in a paper bearing the name of its author to alter 
his nomenclature ; but in retaining that of Rickman in this instance, we beg to have 
it understood that we are not at all more favourable to it than we have hitherto 
been. — En. 

VOL. x. p 
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and the entire absence of belfry- windows. But the best example 
I know is at Polebrook, which, notwithstanding its injudicious position, 
is one of the most perfect designs in existence, though without any 
pretensions to ornament. The spire is perhaps a little later, but 
the difference is hardly perceptible. The belfry-stage has the flat 
buttress, the lower parts the diagonal. The belfry-windows are under 
a round arch. The like is the case at Etton, an extremely beau- 
tiful design, though the spire here is not of the genuine broach form, 
but of that which is square at the base, and immediately becomes 
octagonal; one much better adapted to wooden than stone spires. 
The buttresses here are double at the angles, and at the south-west 
angle a turret is formed, somewhat awkwardly, by the union of two 
of them. 

But still more attractive than these are the spires of the incipient 
Geometrical period, amongst which that of Warmington must un- 
doubtedly rank first, both for harmony of conception and gorgeousness 
of detail. Its proportions are much the same as at Polebrook, but the 
character of the design is altogether different, on account of the double 
buttresses which extend to the belfry- stage, and the much larger 
belfry windows under pointed arches. The amount of enrichment 
lavished on these, on the superb western doorway, and even on 
the spire-lights, is perfectly wonderful, and all pure Early English. 
Next to this, in point of ornament, we may place Barnwell S. 
Andrew's, a beautiful steeple, but even more inferior to Warmington, 
in point of design, than of enrichment. The belfry-stage, which 
is diminished from the lower ones, a not very common feature, 
is decidedly too small, and wants buttresses. There is a belfry-turret 
at the south-east angle. Paston is also an excellent example ; its belfry- 
windows and spire-lights are a perfect study of rudimental tracery ; 
and we may remark the pedimented diagonal buttresses, and especially 
the turret, which does not, as is usual when it occurs, terminate under 
the belfry-stage, but is carried up the whole height, and finishes, in a 
manner certainly ingenious, but hardly to be called elegant, under 
one of the squinches of the spire. 

Ck)mplete Decorated spires are very common. The best are perhaps 
those earliest in the style, some of which are good studies of Geometri- 
cal tracery. Pinnacles and double belfry-windows are now sometimes 
introduced, as at Wollaston and Wellingborough, unquestionably the 
finest spires of this style in the county ; they are of excellent pro- 
portion, and of considerable richness ; on the whole« the belfry-stage 
of Wellingborough recessed between its shafted flat buttresses is to 
be preferred. Crick is well known, but to my mind very inferior: 
it has the same kind of spire as Etton ; there is a belfry-turret at the 
north-east angle, and the angles of the belfry-stage are chamfered and 
enriched with ball-flowers, much as at Canons Ashby, an arrangement 
I do not much admire : certainly it is not to be compared with the 
clustered shaft as at Wollaston, or the ever effective flat buttress. 
Later in the style, verging on Perpendicular, is the steeple at Irchester, 
remarkable for its immense height; the squinches are So low that 
pinnacles would have been an improvement ; the present arrangement. 
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especially with the unbuttressed belfry-stage, has rather an effect of 
bareness, 'llie belfry- windows are double. Of smaller and plainer 
examples I might make a long list ; complete steeples from the ground 
occur at Broughton and Aid winkle S. Peter's, the latter one of the 
best ; at Brigstock and Brix worth the spire and belfry- stage are 
additions or reconstructions, while at Bozeat. and probably elsewhere, 
the spire alone is an addition to an earlier tower. 

llie use of the broach was so confirmed in this district, that it 
is actually found in several Perpendicular examples. Stanion is a most 
striking instance. Its immense height and double belfry- windows re- 
call the effect of Irchester, but it derives a character quite peculiar to 
itself from the arrangement of its buttresses. From the eastern face 
they are entirely absent ; to the west they are double, and set at some 
distance from the angles. Brampton, a church which I have not seen, 
is also mentioned as a good Perpendicular broach, and there is another 
of inferior character at Kelmarsh. 

But while the use of the broach continued thus long, approaches to 
the antagonist form may be discovered very early. The most genuine 
examples of transition from the true broach to the parapeted form 
with which I am acquainted, we shall soon have to consider, when 
we come to the spires of Leicestershire. But Northamptonshire 
contains several examples of an analogous stage. The true broach 
cannot well be combined with the parapet ; but the timber-form, such 
as we have seen at Crick and Ktton, easily may ; in fact, this is the 
usual form of parapeted spires, the parapet only concealing the treat- 
ment of the angles. Several spires of early Decorated, or even Early 
English date, have spires of this form with a parapet (or a cornice so 
strongly marked as to have the effect of a parapet), but not concealing 
the angles. Instances occur at Grafton Underwood, Castor, Denford, 
and Woodford ; in the two latter cases with pinnacles. Such is also 
the case in the strange spire at Piddington, as far as the base is con- 
cerned ; the change in its design, which can be hardly made intelli* 
gible without a drawing, is, as far as my experience goes, unique. 
This church is in the tower country, being the only example of a 
broach, or anything approximating to one, which 1 have seen in that 
district. 

The late Decorated and Perpendicular spires, of course, usually 
spring from within a parapet ; a form which, in its highest develope- 
ment, far exceeds the best broaches, but which requires much more skill 
to produce a satisfactory effect. The poorest kind, in which the spire 
springs altogether unconnectedly from the centre of a flat parapet, 
without so much as a battlement or pinnacles, is not usual in this dis- 
trict ; I only remember an insignificant, though crocketed, example at 
Southwick. The battlement without pinnacles is common enough 
both in the spire country, and in the scattered examples, mostly of far 
less merit, to be found in the other part of the county. These last are 
commonly low spires added to ordinary towers, from which they might 
just as well have been absent, as far as any unity of design it concerned. 
The north "has several examples of somewhat more pretensions ; Ged- 
dington has one, perhaps, altogether as satisfactory as any steeple of 
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this class can be ; the tower is very well proportioned, with a row of 
quatrefoils below the battlement, and in its general contour, its double 
belfry- windows and flat buttresses, strongly recalls the type of Marston 
Trussel. At Glinton is a steeple of no great beauty, but remarkable 
for the concave sides of the spire, and its immense height in com- 
parison with the tower. 

Of the equally common class, which only difi^ers from the last in the 
addition of angular pinnacles, often of no great consequence, there are 
also many examples of very different degrees of merit. Passing by 
smaller and less important instances, I may mention Kingsthorpe as an 
example of great height, though the composition is tame and ordinary. 
Even the now destroyed crocketed spire at Braunston, though worthy of 
mention as by far the tallest in its neighbourhood, would not have claimed 
any conspicuous rank in the more favoured parts of the county. Of much 
greater merit to my mind, though less lofty, is S. Sepulchre, in Nor- 
thampton, though one could wish it had some other vocation than 
to destroy the outline of a round church. The immense projection of 
the diagonal buttresses, and their numerous stages, are well known ; 
nothing can be more effective, and I am not sure that the destruction 
of the pinnacles was not — though probably unwittingly — in keeping 
with their character. The staircase- turret also is good. The best 
spires of this kind which I know in the north are Cransley and Islip, 
which may be fairly compared together, having nearly the same out- 
line, and the flat buttress being found in both. The details, however, 
differ considerably, and the double belfi7-window at Cransley renders 
its upper portion as superior to that of Islip, as the latter surpasses it 
in the composition of its lower stages. The former circumstance 
renders the effect of the tower at Cransley very nearly identical with 
that at Marston Trussel. At Islip we may remark the constant use 
of an ogee label, which is employed almost throughout the church, even 
where one would have least looked for it, over the pier-arches. The 
spire at Islip has an advantage in being crocketed, which ia certainly 
desirable in a steeple of this class. 

Of the most magnificent arrangement of all, Northamptonshire has, 
to the best of my knowledge, no example ; that, I mean, in which the 
spire rises from the centre of a vast cluster of pinnacles, for an instance 
of which I need only point to our own S. Mary's. But it contains 
several noble steeples of the class which may fairly claim to rank next 
to it, that in which the spire is connected with the pinnacles by flying- 
buttresses. This treatment preserves the pyramidal outline, and that 
artistic connection between the tower and spire which is apt to be lost 
in the classes which we have just been considering. Of this class the 
tyjie is Rushden, a steeple unsurpassable both for composition and 
detail. The belfry-stage, with its double windows and flat buttresses, 
its rows of quatrefoils, and open parapet, is inimitable, and the pro- 
portions of the whole are admirably conceived. Even Higham itself 
cannot compete with it, though the comparison is hardly fair when 
we consider the reconstruction which the latter has undergone. But 
the difference of style at Higham between the Early English tower and 
the Decorated spire renders it a less perfect whole ; the spire itself is 
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less graceful, as its sides are somewhat convex ; and the tower, though 
a most valuable study of detail, cauDot at any time have approached to 
the perfect symmetry of its rival. Easton Mawdit has a steeple of the 
same class, but much smaller and plainer, and the absence of buttresses 
from the belfry- stage renders the whole somewhat meagre. To these we 
must add by far the two finest spires to be found in the southern divi- 
sion of the county. Every one knows the most graceful spire of King's 
Sutton : and as far as the spire alone is concerned, it might almost 
compete with Rushden itself. The height attained, and the justness 
and elegance of proportion preserved, are wonderful. But the tower 
considered by itself, is hardly satisfactory ; the diagonal buttresses are 
of very shallow projection, and the belfry- stage, with its square- headed 
windows, is unquestionably bare. The tower is, in this respect, very 
like its neighbour at Aynhoe, and regarded without reference to the 
spire* is certainly not improved by its increased lightness of proportion. 
And it is hardly judicious for so very lofty a composition to be engaged, 
as it can never really be regarded as part of a front. The other is at 
Middleton Cheney, where the tower is of a more ordinary character, 
and presents nothing remarkable besides its superb western portal, one 
of the finest Perpendicular examples that I have ever seen. The spire 
is very lofty, but plain, while that at Kings Sutton is crocketed. Both 
these spires have a band, but not very conspicuous, at about half their 
height. They also agree in an arrangement of pinnacles which I do 
not remember to have seen elsewhere ; besides the usual angular ones, 
there is an inner range connected with the spire by flying buttresses ; 
at Kings Sutton flying buttresses again unite these to the angular 
pinnacles. This produces a very rich effect, approaching in some small 
degree to the arrangement of S. Mary's : but at Middleton Cheney this 
second range is absent. Alongside of these I may rank another class 
which (though to my mind very inferior) contains some of the tallest 
and most enriched steeples in the county. In these, instead of pin- 
nacles and flying buttresses, the angles of the tower are finished with 
embattled turrets ; the parapet being generally pierced with oylet-holes, 
and the whole having rather a military air. This sort of parapet is 
found in some other cases, as in the tower of Little Addington, and 
the octagon at Irthlingborough ; and also at Spratton, and the other- 
wise very fine spire at Finedon. At By field, in the southern part of 
the county, we find the turrets without the oylets. This is a tall 
tower with a fine western doorway, and one or two other good points, 
but of no great composition, and spoiled by flat-headed belfry-windows. 
The type comes out in its full splendour in the two well-known spires 
of Kettering and Oundle ; both agree in the character of the parapet 
and the turrets set on at the comers without any connection with the 
lower part. In other respects they differ a good deal both from each 
other, and from other Northamptonshire towers; both have a great ex- 
tent of panelling,' which, as we have seen, is by no means an usual 
feature in the district. At Kettering there are two very distinct stages 
above the roof ; one of panelling, the upper with three belfry- windows, 
without much connection ; but at Oundle the whole upper part of the 
tower consists of one panelled mass, of which the belfry-windows are 
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simply a certain portion pierced, much in the same way as in some of 
the best steeples in the west. 

The Leicestershire spires are, on the whole, decidedly inferior to 
those of Northamptonshire. The broach, indeed, is common, and ex- 
cellent examples occur at Gaddesby, at Oadby, an admirable specimen 
of the shorter and thicker kind, at Barkby, which is remarkable for its 
panelled bands, and above all, at Market Harborough, which must cer- 
tainly be allowed to surpass any in Northamptonshire. The very lofty 
tower batters, and displays an excellent belfry-stage with double 
windows, flat buttresses and rich panelling ; the spire, shorter in pro- 
portion than many others, is crocketed. But most of the Leicester- 
shire spires are inferior both in elevation and design ; the later ones 
usually rise unconnectedly from the centre of an embattled tower with 
or without pinnacles, and are seldom of any very great height, with a 
few fine exceptions, as Queniborough, and S. Mary's and S. Martin*s» 
in Leicester. Numerous examples occur at Frisby, Asfordby, Brooksby, 
Knighton, Earls Shilton, and elsewhere. But the most interesting, 
though not tlie most beautiful class, of spires in this county, are those 
which illustrate the transition between Uie two principal forms. One 
or two examples, as Aylestone and Hoby, occur of the type of spire 
which we have seen in Northamptonshire at Denford and Woodford, 
the square-based broach rising within a parapet. At Blaby we have 
the real broach, with very small squinches, similarly treated ; and at 
Gilmorton is one of the most extraordinary spires I have ever seen ; 
from within a battlement there rises a broach, remarkable for the ex« 
treme convexity both of its own lines and those of its squinches. This 
seems quite unnatural ; the natural development leads us from the 
spire at Blaby to the plain parapet which we see at the two spires at 
Wigston— -one of them as good a steeple as such an arrangement will 
allow — and from thence to the ordinary battlemented form. I must 
also not omit that this county contains at least one example of the 
Perpendicular broach, namely at South Kilworth, on the Northampton- 
shire border. 

I have already mentioned, that with a few exceptions — exceptions 
however, including Heckington and Sleaford — I am not personally ac- 
quainted with the yncolnshire churches. I have however, cast my 
eye through Mr. Lewin's work on the district of Holland, to see how 
far the spires for which it is so famous, present any resemblance to 
those of Northamptonshire. As far as I can thus judge, I should say 
that the Lincolnshire spires have more individual and less locsd 
character than their neighbours, and that it would be much less easy 
to classify them. The broach is less common; double buttresses, 
often pedimented, are continually found running up the whole height 
there. We have seen that in Northamptonshire and Leicestershire 
the projecting buttress, except it be diagonal, and, indeed, often then, 
ususdly terminates under the belfry-stage. And between a pair of 
these buttresses it is not uncommon to find a staircase-turret introduced 
in a somewhat awkward manner. 

(7b he amtinued.) 
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MR. BUSKIN'S SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture, By John Rubkin, Author of 
'* Modem Painters." London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1849. 

This remarkable contribution to the literature of art deserved an even 
earlier notice. Mr. Rusk in is already well known as a critic in 
painting. The present volume is an application of some of his fa- 
vourite principles to the mistress art of Architecture. We may well 
say of him, Nihil tetigit qttod mm omavit. We welcome the aid of his 
eloquent and earnest pen in our own more peculiar department ; for 
we are sure that, however much we may differ from Mm, there will 
yet be much to learn from his high-toned standard of taste, his per- 
ception of the real dignity of art, his abhorrence of the sordid and 
unreal. 

The title is fanciful. The Lamps of Architecture denote the laws 
— ** some constant, general, and irrefragable laws of right," (p. 3,) 
'* based upon man's nature, not upon hb knowledge," — which ought to 
be the guides of every effort made, as in every department of human 
action, so especially in architecture. These lamps-— or laws — are the 
principles of Sacrifice, of Truth, of Power, of Beauty, of Life, of 
Memory, and of Obedience : and the embossed covers of tbe volume 
bear in seven circles, the words, Religio, Observantia, Auctoritas, 
Fides, Obedientia, Memoria, and Spiritus. After distinguishing 
broadly between Architecture and Building, Mr. Ruskin classes the 
former into five heads, the Devotional, Memorial, Civil, Military, and 
Domestic. The Lamp of Sacrifice has most to do with the two first 
classes, being '* that spirit, which offers for such works precious 
things, simply because they are precious ; not as being necessary to 
the building, but as an offering, surrendering, and sacrifice of what is 
to ourselves desirable." (p. 9.) How truly may Mr. Ruskin complain 
that this feeling is in general wanting among modem church-builders : 
he goes so far as sarcastically to choose as its best definition, the 
negative one, that it is ^' the opposite of the prevalent feeling of 
modem times, which desires to produce the largest results at the least 
cost." We need not say that we thoroughly agree with him in 
lamenting the general absence of a true sense of the duty of giving 
of our best to God's service. This has been one of our most common 
themes for years; and we wish that every one might read Mr. 
Ruskin^s energetic enforcement of this duty. He has, perhaps, less 
clearly perceived — at least, he has not so clearly expressed — the corre- 
lative truth that the meanest and least costly, where it is really the 
poor man's best, is even more acceptable to Almighty God than the 
costly offerings of the rich. 

The following passage is a forcible answer to **an objection as 
frequent as feeble,*' (p. 15,) which is often brought against our 
own exertions. 

*' Do the people need place to pray, and calls to hear His word ? Then it 
is no time for smoothing pillars or carving pulpits; let us have enough first of 
walls and roofs. Do the people need teaching from house to house, and 
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bread from day to day ? Then they are deacons and ministers we want, not 
architects. I msist on this ; I plead for this : but let us examine ourselveft, 
and see if this be indeed the reason for our backwardness in the lesser work. 
The question is not between God's house and His poor : it is not between 
God's house and His Gospel. It is between God's house and ours. Have 
we no tesselated colours on our floors P no frescoed fancies on our roofs P no 
niched statuary in our corridors P no gilded furniture in our chambers 7 no 
costly stones in our cabinets? Has even the tithe of these been offered? 
They are, or they ought to be, the signs that enough has been devoted to the 
great purposes of human stewardship, and that there remains to us what we 
can spend in luxury ; but there is a greater and prouder luxury than this 
selfish one — that of bringing a portion of such thmgs as these into sacred 
service, and presenting them for a memorial,* that our pleasures as well as our 
toil have been hallowed by the remembrance of Him who gave both the strength 
and the reward. And until this has been done, I do not see how such pos- 
sessions can be retained in happiness. I do not understand the feeling which 
would arch our own gates ana pave our own thresholds, and leave the church 
with its narrow door and foot-worn sill; the feeling which enriches our 
own chambers with all manner of costliness, and endures the bare walls and 
mean compass of the temple." (p. 15.) 

The spirit of Sacrifice expresses, we are told, two great conditions, 
first, " that we should in everything do our best ;" and secondly, 
*' that we should consider increase of apparent labour as an increase 
of beauty in the building." (p. 1 6). We endorse this conclusion, and 
could dispense with the qualification conveyed by the epithet, *' appa- 
rent." The remainder of this chapter, enlarging on the above theses^ 
is eminently true and beautiful, — with the exception of some unneces- 
sary abuse of the unreformed Church, which seems to us as ungenerous 
as inconsistent in Mr. Ruskin ; and which is the greatest blemish in 
his volume. We can quote only the concluding sentence : — 

<*A11 else for which the builders sacrificed, has passed away — all their 
living interests, and aims, and achievements. We know not for what they 
laboured, and we see no evidence of their reward. Victor)', wealth, authority, 
happiness — all have departed, though bought by many a bitter sacrifice. But 
of them, and their life and their toil upon the earth, one reward, one evidence 
is left to us in those gray heaps of deep-wrought stone. They have taken 
with them to the grave their powers, their honours, and their errors; but they 
have left us their adoration." (p. 26.) 

The disquisition on the Lamp or Spirit of Truth is prefaced by an 
examination of several popular fallacies connected with the meaning 
of "reality." All our readers should make themselves acquainted 
with Mr. Ruskm's views on this subject, which are an application to 
architecture of the same canons that he has previously laid down in 
reference to painting. Our next extract might have been taken from 
one of our own pages. ** We may not be able to command good, or 
beautiful, or inventive architecture ; but we can command an honest 
architecture : the meagreness of poverty may be pardoned, the stern- 
ness of utility respected ; but what is there but scorn for the mean- 
ness of deception:" (p. 32.) We should do little else but quote, 
did we follow our inclinations ; — in particular, a denunciation of 
wooden vaulting, whitewashed to look like stone, (p. 33,) or of 
" affectedly inadequate supports," such as King's College chapel — or 

* Numb. xxxi. 54 ; Psa. Ixxvi. II. 
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of the deceptive flying buttresaes of the later Gothic. With respect 
to the latter, Mr. Ruskin considers the choir of BeaaTais a standard of 
excellence ; while the lantern of S. Ouen — ^the object of our friend Mr. E. 
A. Freeman's admiration — is stigmatized as " the most flagrant instance 
of tliis barbarism ;" *' one of the basest pieces of Gothic in Europe ; 
its Flamboyant traceries of the last and most degraded forms ; and 
its entire plan and decoration resembling, and deserving little more 
credit than, the burnt sugar ornaments of elaborate confectionery." 
(p. 36.) 

Mr. Ruskin agrees with most architectural thinkers in anticipating 
the developement of a new system of architectural laws, adapted 
entirely to metallic construction. Still, we are as yet hardly prepared 
to allow him to ^' assume that true architecture does not admit iron as 
a constructive material.*' (p. 37.) He is right, however, in defending 
the subsidiary employment of metals in a stone architecture — ** as a 
cement, not as a support,'* — ^and ** allowing Brunelleschi his iron chain 
round the dome of Florence, and the builders of Salisbury their 
elaborate iron binding of the central tower.** 

Under the head of '* Surface Deceits," Mr. Ruskin reprehends in 
the strongest terms the ** gross degradation" of the painted traceries 
in the vault of Milan, while he praises the painted architecture on the 
roof of the Sistine Chapel ; — a curious but most apposite exemplifica- 
tion of his theory *' in works severally so mean and mighty as the roof 
of Milan and that of the Sistine." The defence of fresco, and repro- 
bation of jointed stucco, the inquiry into the due limits of deceptive 
painting in the higher branches, the denunciation of all false repre- 
sentation of material — sham granite and marbling, and London shop- 
fronts — are all most refreshing. The following picture, drawn to the 
life, of a modem church, must be quoted :— - 

'' This ... is less painful than the want of feeling with which, in our 
modem cheap churches, we sufier the wall decorator to erect about the altar 
frameworks and pediments daubed with mottled colour, and to dye in the 
same fashion such skeletons or caricatures of columns as may emerge above 
the pews : this is not merely bad taste ; it is no unimportant or excusable 
error which brings even these shadows of vanity and falsehood into the house 
of prayer. ... I recollect no instance of a want of sacred character, or of any 
marked and painful ugliness, in the simplest or the most awkwardly built 
village church, where stone and wood where roughly and nakedly used, and 
the windows latticed wiUi white glass. But the smoothly stuccoed walls, the 
flat roofr with ventilator ornaments, the barred windows with jaundiced 
borders and dead ground square panes, the gilded or bronzed wood, the 
painted iron, the wretched upholstery of curtains and cushions, and pew heads, 
aod altar nulings, and Birmingham metal candlesticks, and, above all, the 

freen and yellow sickness of the false marble— disguises all, observe; false- 
oods all — who are they who like these things ? who defend them ? who do 
them? I have never spoken to any one who did like them, though to 
many who thought them matters of no consequence." (p. 45.) 

The discussion of the propriety of facing a rubble or brick wall 
with marbles, is a very interesting one. Mr. Ruskin, while he allows 
the practice, records his own preference for a wall " all of noble sub- 
stance.'* '• While," he says, " we have traced the limits of licence, 

VOL. X. Q 
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we have not fixed those of that high rectitude which refuses licence." 
(p. 47.) And with reference to mural paintings, he concludes, *• Better 
the less bright, the more enduring fabric. The transparent alabasters 
of San Miniato, and the mosaics of 8. Mark's, are more warmly 
filled, and more brightly touched, by every return of morning and 
evening rays ; while the hues of our cathedrals have died like the iris 
out of the cloud ; and the temples whose azure and purple once 
flamed above the Grecian promontories, stand in their faded white** 
ness, like snows which the sunset has left cold." 

It is with the greatest reluctance that we abstain from quoting 
entire Mr. Ruskin's vigorous condemnation of all cast and machine- 
cut ornament. He proves — what we have ourselves so often asserted 
—those very principles upon which our own manufacture of church- 
plate has proceeded, that the real value of any ornament arises from 
our sense of human labour and care spent upon it. Any cast metal, 
therefore, or stamped wood, '' pretends to have cost, or to be, what it 
did not and is not ; it is an imposition, a vulgarity, an impertinence, 
and a sin." (p. 49.) The exceptions, however, to this rule, are 
thoughtfully stated. 

In connection with this " operative deceit'* Mr. Ruskin condemns 
the whole class of intersectional mouldings, *'a trick and vanity," 
which he thinks " has been the cause of the fall of Gothic architecture 
throughout Europe." Though, further on, the turning point — the 
acme — of Pointed is declared to have been reached at the moment when 
the line was substituted for the mass^ as the element in decoration ; 
which may be explained as when the forms of the tracery instead of 
the forms of the piercings became the objects of the architect's chief 
attention. '^ The great pause was at the moment when the space and 
the dividing stone- work were both equally considered." We do not 
wholly accept this as the definition of the first element of the decline 
of Pointed, but we welcome Mr. Ruskin as on our side in the estimate 
of the perfection of Pointed, and by consequence (we may infer) in 
our general classification of the styles. Further on, too, we notice 
that Mr. Ruskin finds in the loss of the capital a singular mark of 
debasement ; in which he again sides with us in opposition to the 
theory of Continuity put forth by Mr. Freeman.* 

The Third Lamp, or that of Power, is illustrated by instances of 
'* a sympathy in the forms of noble building with what is most sublime 
in natural things." (p. 65.) The Superga at Turin, and the La 
Salute at Venice, and the cliff-like mass of Beauvais, are quoted as 
examples of this power : and the Doge's palace at Venice is asserted 
to exhibit in combination nearly every source of artistic power and 
beauty. This chapter, however, though pregnant with deep and 
instructive speculation, is scarcely capable of being abstracted; it 
deserves to be carefully studied, though not perhaps to be implicitly 
received. There are some golden counsels in it for the architect. 
Take the following : — 

* Mr. Raskin's abhorrence of Third- Pointed is most hearty. He speaks (p. 70 J 
"of our detestable Perpendicular," and (p. 191) "of some impotent and ugly 
degradation I like our own Tudor.*' 
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** I do not belieye that ever any bailding was truly great, unless it had 
mighty masseSi vigorous and deep, of shadow mingled with its surface. And 
amon^ the first habits that a youne architect should learn, is that of 
thinking in shadow, not looking at a aesign in its miserable liny skeleton ; 
but conceiving it as it will be when the dawn lights it, and the dusk leaves it; 
when^ its stones will be hot, and its crannies cool ; when the lizards will 
bask in the one, and the birds build in the other." (p. 77.) 

The work is illustrated by some etchings of the author's own-^ 
exceedingly bad and coarse as architectural drawings, but certainly 
very suggestive and effective in spite of all their defects. Plate V., 
representing a gloomy foliaged capital of Venetian Pointed, as a 
chosen example of grand and artistic composition in light and shade, 
is a most forcible delineation. And so is Plate VIII., a window from 
the Palazzo Foscari : and more than all, perhaps, Plate XL, a balcony, 
also from Venice, of most stately architecture. 

Chapter IV., on the Lamp of Beauty, is wholly based on a theory 
of our author^ 8 — which is assumed throughout in the present treatise 
—that all beautiful forms and lines are adaptations of the commonest 
lines and forms in the external creation. Mr. Ruskin claims also the 
converse of this proposition : viz., '* that forms which are not taken 
from natural objects must be ngly." (p. 96.) Now, we think this 
a valuable thought — a great aid to reflection ; but Mr. Ruskin loses 
sight of its comprehensiveness almost immediately, and, (so far as is 
possible, with his beautiful style and language) wearies his readers 
with several details of its application. For example, he very properly 
denounces the Ouilhche emphatically. But why ? Because the 
•' crystals of bismuth" which, we are glad to be told, afford a perfect 
natural resemblance to this fret, are of the most rare occurrence. 
We can hardly think this satisfactory. But the hobby is ridden still 
further; and a not unsimilar ornament of the Pisan architecture — 
that lozenge-shaped scutcheon formed by alternate lines of black and 
white marble — is defended on the ground of its *' main outline . . . 
being the primal condition of the occurrence of the oxides of iron, 
copper, and tin, of the sulphurets of iron and lead, of fluor, spar, &c." 
(p. 99.) But we are unwilling to be captious. Mr. Ruskln's sen- 
tences on drapery, which follow immediately, are most true and 
beautiful. And equally true are his denunciations of the imitation of 
festoons in stone, and of the square-headed dripstone of domestic 
•* Perpendicular." 

The wide subject of architectural ornament is discussed under three 
heads. Mr. Ruskin lays down this principle : *' Wherever you 
can rest^ there decorate ; where rest is forbidden, so is beauty (p. 109) ; 
and defends it with great spirit and ingenuity. Here again, however, 
we think he exaggerates, especially when he condemns railroads, and 
all belonging to them, to a hopeless ugliness. The two architectural 
conditions of beauty are defined to be proportion and abstraction ; but 
we cannot here even enter upon the disquisitions on these subjects. 
As to the use of colour, Mr. Ruskin thinks it essenticU in architectural 
ornament, but seems to deprecate it in sculpture. We cannot think 
be has quite proved his point when he proceeds to condemn all applica- 
tions of colour, that are not adaptations of the principles of colouring 
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that may be traced in insects, sheUs, and flowers : but here, as always, 
Mr. Baskin is eloquent and instructive, whether we receive all 
his conclusions or not.* We must, at all hazards, find room for our 
author's own recapitulation of the conditions of power and beauty, 
which he recognises as the most necessary. They are as follows : 
" Considerable size, exhibited by simple terminal lines ; projection 
towards the top ; breadth of flat service ; square compartments of 
that surface ; varied and visible masonry ; vigorous depth of shadow, 
exhibited especially by pierced traceries ; varied proportion in ascent ; 
lateral symmetry : sculpture most delicate at the base ; enriched 
quantity of ornament at the top ; sculpture abstract in inferior 
ornaments and mouldings, complete in animal forms ; both to be 
executed in white marble ; vivid colour introduced in flat geometrical 
patterns, and obtained by the use of naturally- coloured stone." (p. 134.) 
Our readers will agree with us, we think, in considering these con* 
ditions to be of very unequal force and importance. They may 
serve well enough as canons for critidsing a work of art ; but are not» 
all of them at least, such as could ever be adopted by an artist as law^ 
of design. They are, in fact, as the author confesses, deduced from 
the examination of one building^Giotto's campanile, described by him 
in a passage of singular beauty, which has been already often quoted 
by our contemporaries — ** in which only building in the world" these 
characteristics exist ^* all together, and all in their highest possible 
relative degrees." 

We have arrived, in our hasty survey, at the Fifth Lamp, or that of 
life. The life of art, in contradistinction to a decayed worn out form 
of art, we can all easily comprehend. The present architectural move- 
ment " has a sickly look" to Mr. Buskin, and he seems rather to hope 
than to believe that it possesses any element of life and vigour. It is to 
the Lombard movement that be looks back as the most brilliant 
exhibition of a living principle, seizing upon and informing, and 
developing into a noble architectiure, the effete traditions of art that 
lingered among the conquered Italians. Each great epoch of Christian 
architecture has been characterised by a principle of life : a truth 
most certainly to be granted, though it is certainly puzzling to be 
called upon in consequence almost to admire every distortion, and 
settlement, and false measurement in Pisa, the first example Mr. 
Ruskin has chosen. We do see in all this certain evidences of a true 
life, but surely the lowest and worst of all evidences. S. Mark's, at 
Venice, is a much more happy instance, and is treated con amore 
by our author. Mr. Ruskin is never more at home than when at 
Venice : no reader of the Seven Lamps can be surprised to see at the 
end of the book a new work advertised as in preparation, with the title 
'* The Stones of Venice;" and no reader, we will add, can possibly 
be uninterested in that promised volume. 
The Flamboyant of France is asserted to be a living architecture. 

* ''Yon will never/' we read at page 128, "prodaee a good painted window 
with good figure-drawing in it'* We demur to this dictum wholly. Mr. Ruskin 
has failed to see the width of the difference between glass painting and any 
other kind of painting on the one hand ; and, on the other hand, has err^ in think- 
ing that a ffood painted window is nothing better than a display of colour, as such. 
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*' Say wbat we will of it, it was, howeyer morbid, as viyid and intense 
in its animation as eyer any phase of mortal mind ; and it could haye 
liyed till now, if it had not taken to telling lies." (p. 154.) 

The application of this life to the question of the machine-work, 
which is one of the great evils of our day, is too valuable to be 
curtailed. 

** I said, early in this essay, that hand-work mi^ht always be known from 
machine-work ; observing, however, at the same time, that it was possible for 
men to turn themselves into machines, and to reduce their labour to the 
machine level ; but so long as men work as men, putting their heart into 
what they do, and doing their best, it matters not how bad workmen 
they may be« there will be that in the handling which is above all price : 
it will be plainly seen that some places have been delighted in more 
than others — ^that there has been a pause, and a care about them ; and then 
there will come careless bits, and fast bits ; and here the chisel will have struck 
hard, and there llehtly and anon timidly ; and if the man's mind as well as 
his heart went with his work, all this will be in the right places, and each 
part will set off the other ; and the effect of the whole, as compared with the 
same desira cut by a machine or a lifeless hand, will be that of poetry well 
read and deeply felt, to that of the same verses jangled by rote." . ..." To 
those who love architecture, the life and accent of the hand are everything. 
They had rather not have ornament at all, than see it ill-cut — deadly cut, that 
is. I cannot too often repeat, it is not coarse cutting, it is not blunt cutting, 
that is necessarily bad ; but it is cold cutting — the look of equal trouble every- 
where — the'smooth diffused tranquillity of heartless pains — the regularity of a 
plough in a level field.'' (p. 156.) 

We have next a very remarkable criticism of Notre Dame de Bon 
Seconrs, at Rouen. 

" There is a Gothic church lately built near Rouen, vile enough, indeed, in 
its general composition, but excessively rich in detail ; many of ue details are 
designed with taste, and all evidently by a man who has studied old work 
closely. But it is alias dead as leaves in December; there is not one tender 
touch, not one warm stroke, on the whole facade. The men who did it hated 
it, and were thankful when it was done." (p. 160.) 

To conclude this chapter, Mr. Ruskin is almost hopeless as to 
the possibility of a new life springing up among us ; and limits to 
«« geometrical colour-mosaic** all exertions of the present day, which 
have any prospect of success. Our readers need not be told that we 
differ here from Mr. Ruskin. We know from personal experience that 
the very vitality which he has so vividly described has been exhibited 
in late works by arUzans, or artists rather, in metal work, wood- 
carving, and sculptured ornament. 

The disquisition on the Lamp of Memory b introduced by a deeply 
beautiful passage, describing a scene near Champagnole in the Jura, 
The author had mused long on the sources of its impressiveness ; till 
at last he tried to imagine that the scene before him was laid in some 
aboriginal forest of the New Continent, ** A sudden blankness and 
chill'* came upon him with the thought, and he first learnt the full 
value of memory. The Jura scene ** had been dyed by the deep 
colours of human endurance, valour, and virtue :" the spectator was no 
longer in a solitude ; all he saw was not only a vinon of present 
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beauty, but was linked inseparably with the remembrance of the past. 
But architecture is ** the centralisation and protectress of this sacred 
influence" of memory ; whence Mr. Ruskin deduces a number of im- 
portant reflections with respect to domestic as well as the higher kinds 
of building. In our habit of building now for a life only, never for po8> 
terity, — in the miserable tenements of our growing suburbs, — ^houses 
of a day, in which no one wishes to be succeeded by his descendants, 
he sees the eyidence of the decay of all respect for home, all content- 
ment with a man's own social position. In contrast to this he refers 
to the solidity and beauty and refinement of the meanest smallest 
houses in the older architecture of Europe. All our readers should 
make themselves acquainted with our author's thoughtful and beau- 
tiful reasoning on this subject. In this chapter also we have a 
definition of that most undefinable of characters, the picturesque, as 
^' parasitical sublimity" ; i. e., *' a sublimity dependent on the acci- 
dents, or on the least essential characters, of the objects to which 
it belongs.*' We commend this to our readers* reflection : the idea is 
beautifully illustrated by Mr. Ruskin in a comparison of the faces 
in pictures of Francia or Angelico, and those by Rembrandt, Salvator* 
and Caravaggio ; and in many other ingenious lines of thought. 

The transition hence to the consideration of the *' restoration" 
of architectural monuments is obvious. Mr. Ruskin defines ** restora- 
tion" to mean '' the most total destruction which a building can sufler : 
a destruction out of which no remnants can be gathered : a destruction 
accompanied with false description of the thing destroyed." (p. 179.) 
He indignantly and vehemently denounces all restoration : a necessity 
of restoration he takes to be a necessity of destruction ; and boldly 
avows that in the case even of a dilapidated church, he would destroy 
every inch of it, or cobble and patch it till it can by no possibility stand 
longer ; but he would "restore" it never. For ourselves, while we own 
that we tremble every time we hear of a Church-restoration — however 
many of them we commemorate in our pages — yet we cannot go to the 
same length as Mr. Ruskin. We are not artists only : we have a duty to 
consult, the comeliness and decency of God's house, and this we must 
harmonise, as well as we can, with a reverent regard for the fabrics 
considered only as monuments of art. With Mr. Ruskin's forcible 
protest against any unnecessary destruction of venerable buildings, we 
most wholly and heartily coincide. The concluding passage of this 
chapter is so beautiful that one pardons, even forgets, the anachronism. 

"Do not part with it [ancient architecture] for the sake of the formal 
square, or of the fenced and planted walk, nor of the coodly street, nor 
opened quay. The pride of a city is not in these. Leave tnem to the crowd ; 
but remember that there wiU surely be some within the circuit of the 
disquieted walls who would ask for some other spots than these wherein 
to walk ; for some other forms to meet their sight continually : like him who 
sat so often where the sun struck from the west, to watch the lines of the 
dome of Florence drawn on the deep sky ; or like those, his hosts, who could 
bear daily to behold, &om their palace chambers, the places where their 
fatHers lay at rest, at the meeting of the daj k streets of Verona." (p. 182.) 

We must hurry over the concluding chapter on Obedience : full as it 
is, like the rest, of lessons of deep wisdom, over and above its primary 
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meaning and application. Mr. Raskin shows that an architecture to 
be great must be natural : " that from the cottage to the palace, and 
f^om the chapel to the basilica, and from the garden fence to the fortress 
wall, every member and feature of the architecture of the nation shall 
be as commonly current, as frankly accepted, as its language or its 
coin." (p. 186.) Whence he ridicules the vulgar cry for a new archi- 
tecture, or an original style. What we want is not a new style, but 
genius to work on the style we have : and, more than all, 

" There are some things which we not only want, but cannot do without ; 
and which all the struggUng and racing in the world, nay more, which all the 
real talent and resolution in England, will never enable us to do without : 
and these are obedience, unity, feuowship, and order. And all our schools 
of design, and committees of taste; all our academies and lectures, and 
journalism, and essays ; all the sacrifices which we are beginning to make, all 
the truth which there is in our English nature, all the power of our English 
will, and the life of our English intellect, wUl, in this matter, be as useless 
as efforts and emotions in a dream, unless we are contented to submit 
architecture and all art, like other things, to EngUsh law." (p. 189.) 

Mr. Ruskin, after again and again urging the necessity of some one 
style being adopted, suggests four, out of which a choice might be 
made : the Pisan Romanesque, the Italian Pointed, the Venetian 
Pointed, and the English earliest Middle-Pointed : the latter, he adds, 
''the most natural, perhaps the safest, choice." Another question 
remains : ought we to have an architecture ? Mr. Ruskin ends his 
fascinating volume in gloom and evil augury. Inclined himself to long 
for better things, be dares scarcely hope for them. The political con- 
vulsions of Europe, our own social difficulties, seem to him tokens 
that forbid any eager anticipations of a purification of the Church, or 
a revival of sacred art, or of good times to come. *' There is thunder 
in the horizon," he says, *' as well as dawn. The sun was risen upon 
the earth when Lot entered into Zoar." 

We have now completed our hurried survey of the Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, having quoted enough, we hope, to make every one of our 
readers anxious to see for himself this eloquent and deeply instructive 
volume. Many, we know, will reckon the author an enthusiast and 
transcendentalist : let them, nevertheless, glean for themselves some of 
the valuable lessons and thoughts with which the book abounds. It 
is a book for amateurs to read; for it will maka the thoughtless 
thoughtful, and open new fields of contemplation and sources of 
interest, and suggest and deepen important principles to all. And 
the professional architect would be much benefited by pondering many 
of the conclusions here enforced. A famous architectural professor is 
reported to have said that Mr. Ruskin wished to make the profession 
work in chains : we have ourselves heard an eminent architect charac- 
terise this book as '' almost mad," adding that '' design was an inspira- 
tion, and not to be learnt out of books." The former of these needs, 
it is plain, the lamp of obedience : the latter wholly mistook Mr. 
Ruskin's object. It was not to be an architect's vade mecum that this 
volume was written : its aim is to discover the mighty principles which 
made ancient art what it was, and to commend the same to us. And 
we willingly give our testimony that Mr. Ruskin has with marvellous 
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iDtelligence and force accomplished this aim. Whether these Seven 
Lamps be all, or only some, of the necessary conditions of Christian art ; 
whe^er Mr. Ruskin's illustrations are all applicable or not ; whether 
his conclusions are all correct or not, we say that he has forced upon 
our minds the conviction that there is no success to be gained in 
Christian art without those guiding principles, self-sacrifice, truth, and 
obedience, which he has so well enunciated. He has conferred on us 
a great obligation : and we regard his volume with feelings of gratitude 
and admiration. 
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Thbrb are resemblances, as well as differences, between the two works 
with which we have headed this article, which irresistibly lead us, as 
they have already led other reviewers, to couple them in a joint notice. 
In the first place they both discourse of architecture ; Mr. Poole ex* 
dusively of that which is at once English and Ecclesiastical ; Mr. Free- 
man, though rigorously fulfilling the bond of his title-page, yet 
throughout showing that his heart was chiefly won by those pages of 
his work which realized these two conditions. Secondly, both authors 
regard their subject from the same point of view, the view which we have 
ever upheld — ^which regards ecclesiastical architecture as the handmaid of 
the Catholic Church, and the English Communion as a branch of that 
Church. Further, to come to more material considerations, both 
writers have chosen the same publisher and the same size, considerations 
which have necessarily involved a great external resemblance. 

It would not be quite so easy to recapitulate their differences, which 
are partly those, of the subject matter, and partly arising from the 
idiosyncrasy of the two writers, which shows itself very strongly in their 
respective pages. Mr. Freeman, though sternly limiting himself to 
architectural considerations, has, as we have remarked, not concealed his 
individual likings for the ecclesiastical phase of his subject. The follow- 
ing extracts from his preface will indicate the turn of his mind, and the 
4iim which he has proposed to himself in the publication before us. 

" And now, at the risk of repeating what I have said in the General Intro- 
duction, I cannot help making a few remarks on the principle which I bave 
pursued in the treatment of what is the real staple of the werk, the parts tie- 
voted to Romanesque and Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. The general 
idea which I have all along kept in my miad during the composition of the 
present work is, briefly and simply, the Historical Study of the Art of Archi- 
tecture. This was the view which I have always set before myself in my own 
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ttadieSy and as it is one which I could not hut aee had been neglected, I was 
pTopoitionably elad of the opportunity offered me of drawing it out in a more 
formal and pnhuc manner." (p. zi.) 

" I am persuaded that the Ecclesiological movement, deeply as I sympathize 
with its most important bearings, has been in some respects prejudicial to the 
view of architecture for which I am contending. Young as it even now is, 
it has gone through many phases, and though it has now quite overgrown, at 
least in the hands of its leading supporters, that narrow insular exclusivenesi 
with which it set out, the tendency of those times is not yet altogether worn 
away. It was a natural re-action at the time when it arose to carry the feel- 
ing in favour of Gothic architecture too far, and almost to anathematize even 
the study of any other ; Norman Romanesque happily escaping by being con- 
sidered as a Gothic form." (p. xiii.) 

'* These evils are however entirely incidental ; and no one can deny the direct 
and most important benefits conferred upon architectural science by the Ec- 
clesiological school. I do not think they can be fairly charged with introduce 
ing into architectural studies matters unconnected therewith; architecture is 
only an incidental feature in their pursuits, just as it is in those of archaeo- 
logians. The two studies, differing m other respects, have a common point, 
and each, viewing that common point from its own position, treats it accor- 
ding;ly. If I consult the ' Ecclesiologist ' on an architectural question, I have 
no right to complain if I find the information I am searching for side by side 
with an article on Gregorian Chants, any more than if a similar search m the 
* Archseological Journal ' brings me into the vicinity of a discourse on bronze 
celts or Roman pottery. Neither the chants nor the celts have any interest 
for myself personally, but both are legitimate objects of study treiUed of in 
their proper places." (p. xiv.) 

The object of Mr. Poole in writing his history, is thus briefly sum- 
med up by himself in the first sentence of his prefiEice. 

" The author has endeavoured in this volume, to combine a general history 
of the greater English ecclesiastical architects of the middle ages, with an 
equally general view of their works, and of the characters which distinguish 
the builmngs of their respective ages : and he hopes that the result of a plan 
thus loosely didactic, may be to excite some additional interest in the masters 
of a great art in its highest application, and a more vivid, as well as a more 
just perception of the merits of their works." (p. i.) 

This sentence of Mr. Poole's involves a subtle ftdlacy which runs 
through his whole work, and renders it, in spite of the laborious toil 
which the learned writer has clearly bestowed upon it, far less satis- 
factory and complete a manual of what it professes to be, than we had 
a right to expect from its eminent author, or than he might with a dif- 
ferent treatment of the same materials have rendered it. 

Architecture is not a mimetic art, as sculpture and painting are, but 
a constructive one. Sculpture and painting are methods of perpetuat- 
ing the imitations of some model, either material, or ideal, but for the 
time being invested in the artist's eye with a substantive existence. 
Architecture does not imitate, but it creates a certain distribution of 
material substances, calculated to give shelter and assistance to men 
and things in the performance of certain duties, or the fulfilment of 
certain laws of existence. Ecclesiastical architecture is of course, the 
art of constructing ecclesiastical buildings — buildings, that is, which are 
either immediately to serve for the purposes of religious worship and 
instruction, that is churches and schools generally, or mediately to sub- 
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serve to the use of the former buildings, such as parsonages and col'< 
leges. Consequently for a work to be a true history of ecclesiastical 
architecture, it ought to start with, or at all events evolve in its course 
some clear and tangible definition of what constitutes the type of those 
structures which it is the function of ecclesiastical architecture to create : 
just as much as a history of railroad making ought to show that its 
author had the ideal of a complete railroad in his head while he wrote. 
It is precisely in this fundamental requisite that Mr. Poole*s history 
fails. He treats architecture as if it were a mimetic art. No man writing 
a history of portnut painting for any but children would begin by de- 
fining that a portrait was a representation of a human figure, and that 
the human figure was composed of face, arms, &c. Why so ? Because 
portrait painting is essentially mimetic, and the thing of which it is an 
imitation must be familiar to every one. An historian of portrait paint- 
ing would probably compile his work on the type of Mr. Poole*8 ; he 
would ** combine a general history of the greater portrait painters with 
an equally general view of their works," and " of the characters which 
distinguish the paintings generally of their respective ages." 

This would be the only way to treat such a subject, and for precisely 
the reason that it would be so, it is the most unsuited for the history of 
a constructive art of a limited scope of operation, such as ecclesiastical 
architecture is. In short, to treat ecclesiastical architecture other than 
ecclesiologicaUy, or, to use a more precise term, ritually, is to attempt 
an absurdity, to give an idea of buildings without endeavouring to grasp 
the definition of the objects for which they were intended. To show 
how pressing this rule is we need only refer to the publications of the 
two most acute writers on architecture which the present century has 
produced— Mr. Hope and Professor Willis. Neither of them by 
original temperament was an ecclesiologist. and yet each in the course 
of writing upon ecclesiastical architecture assumed an ecclesiological 
attitude. Mr. Freeman, who does not especially write of ecclesiastical 
architecture, and who does especially repudiate the ecclesiological view 
of his subject, shows himself more really an ecclesiologist in his 
book than Mr. Poole. For example in his chapter '* of BasiUcan archi- 
tecture/' which inaugurates the Christian portion of his history, he 
draws out briefly but clearly the principal and ritual portions of the 
Basilic, and calls attention to its containing <<the main elements, 
both ritual and architectural, of the most perfect Gothic minster.'' 

Were Mr. Poole, like Rickman, an unbeliever in the Sacraments, or 
even like Mr. Petit a non-high-churchman, we should not have been so 
much surprised at his mistake. But the strange part of his book is that 
every page shows him not to be so, and the result is the attempt to 
produce a history of ecclesiastical architecture in England — " Anglo- 
Catholic *' and yet not ecclesiological, " monstrum cui lumen ademp- 
turn," the play of Hamlet with the part of the Danish prince omitted. 

We do not attempt to follow the mental conformation which has pro- 
duced this result. We cannot, however, but suspect that the school 
in which Mr. Poole had been brought up may have unconsciously 
tinged his mind with apprehensions of possible results of ecclesiology 
upon the minds of various individuals which he had no justification for 
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entertaining. But we had rather not dwell upon so delicate a topic ; 
we shall only by way of explanation say, that the earliest treatise upon 
systematic ecdesiology, a work composed contemporaneously with the 
establishment of our society, and independently of its influence, was a 
series of lectures by Mr. Poole, and that these lectures were deUvered in 
a town which at that time and for the two or three previous years had 
seen other features of the Catholic revival most auspiciously inaugurated 
from the pulpit and in the lecture-room. The town, we need not say, 
is Leeds, Possibly Mr. Poole may consider that the little volume in 
question, for the pamphlet-lectures soon swelled into a volume, may be 
considered as forming a prefoce to his history. But if such be really the 
case, he ought to make the connection more visible than it appears to 
be, and we should be loth to believe that his ecclesiological views, ex- 
cellent as they were for the time when he wrote, had not developed 
between 1839 and 1848. Surely then he ought to give his readers the 
benefit of this developement. 

With this indeterminateness in the enunciation of general principles, 
Mr. Poole has combined great prolixity, and the tendency to run into 
minute anecdote. His volume is in great part made up of extracts 
from all conceivable authorities and sources, mediaeval chroniclers, the 
Antiquarian Repertory, Mr. Rickman, old accounts of works, and 
Ray's Proverbs (explaining how Tenterden Steeple came to be the cause 
of Goodwin Sands.) All this miscellaneous anecdote, or at least a con- 
siderable portion of it (for some of the works of the last century 
were hardly worth quoting literatim) might have been very acceptable 
in a history written upon a larger scale, but coming where it does, 
scattered up and down a volume of little more than four hundred pages, 
and characterised by not very clearly defining what its subject matter 
IS, it simply adds to the concision. 

We shall, if our readers will accompany us through the research, 
give a short praxis of the contents of the various chapters of Mr. Poole's 
history, to show that we have not been misrepresenting him. We shall by 
so doing be able to compare him with Mr. Freeman in his treatment 
of a branch of his subject, which we should have thought he could have 
handled with peculiar gusto — the revival of Pointed architecture in the 
I7th century. 

Chapter I. treats of the Anglo-Roman period. Chapter II. of 
the Mythical period, i.e., the age of Aurelins Ambrosius, Merlin 
and Arthur. Our author will not, of course, be expected to claim 
much accurate ecclesiological knowledge of tiiose days. Accor- 
dingly, after a few preliminary observations on ancient faith and 
modern selfishness, Mr. Poole commences with the assertion that the 
first Christian temple in England *'as all aocoimts agree," was at 
Glastonbory ; and, to prove this, quotes William of Malmesbury's 
account of its foundation by Joseph of Arimathea, coupled with the 
assertion that S. Joseph's church was still standing in the llth cen- 
tury, because Canute's Charter of Glastonbury was written and pub- 
lished " in the wooden church,'* (which by the way Mr. Petrie shows to 
have been of the normal length of Irish churches, sixty feet ; a curious 
fact, as S. Patrick was educated at Glastonbury.) After a memoir of 
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S. Lucius we arriTe at the martyrdom of S. Alban, extracted, with a 
sort of cautela, from Venerable Bede, and a few more particulars 
relative to the famous church which was built on the site of his 
martyrdom. Of course we have no objection to Mr. Poole recreating 
himself and his readers with the mediaeval writers to his heart's content, 
but we must protest against his apparently placing the history of S. 
Alban by Venerable Bed^ and that of Joseph of Arimathea by Malmes- 
bury on the same level. 

There is a curious mistake in page 11. 

'' It would be in vain to attempt a description of the ecclesiastical architec- 
ture of the Anelo- Roman period, not a single building originally designed for 
the services of the Christian church at that era still remaining in England, 
unless the multangular tower at Dover called the Pharos, be an exception, 
and the only encouragement to call this a church, or part of a church, is that 
we know not what else it may have been." 

No man before Mr. Poole's time (whom we ever heard of) did think 
this multangular tower any thing but a light-house ; but adjoining it there 
happens to stand a ruined cruciform church, which although subse- 
quently altered into a pointed form is supposed to be in its original 
fabric Roman. The mythical chapter is chiefly composed of extracts 
from the (we truly believe) over-maligned Geoffrey of Monmouth, as 
translated by Dr. Giles, interesting and amusing enough, but not pre- 
cisely what we should have looked for in the FHstory of the Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture of England. 

The next three chapters treat of the Saxon period, comprising from 
page 25 to page 90 ; the third headed " from the coming of Augus- 
tine to the birth of Dunstan ;" the fourth extending to Edward the 
Confessor; the fifth generally entitled " the Saxon period." 

The numerous questions of great interest which might be handled in 
three chapters on the ecclesiastical architecture of the Anglo-Saxons 
need hardly be recapitulated. The whole question of Saxon church 
arrangement, viewed with a reference to the Basilican use, on the one 
side, and the mediaeval English on the other, and of its architecture 
compared with the contemporaneous Romanesque of the Continent, 
is full of curious considerations, of the importance of which Mr. Poole 
must, we should conclude, be well aware. And yet, as if by some 
strange fatality, our author contrives to avoid every one of them. No 
allusion can be found to any of the questions of ritual architecture on 
which we should have wished to have had existing information col- 
lected ; — we allude to such questions as that of the position of the 
altar and its attendant fittings, and of how far the division between the 
chorus and the sanctuary was constructional, (as it usually was in Norman 
parish-churches ;) — excepting one reference to the single church of 
Brixworth. Mr. Poole ought at least to have alluded to these points, 
were it only to apologize for the paucity of information which he could 
offer. Mr. Freeman does as much — ^Uiough not called upon to do so 
with equal stringency : 

'' The internal arrangement of the Saxon churches is the point with regard 
to which we have the smallest store of examples to_ guide us. As far how- 
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ever as we can judge, they followed the usual type of the Latin Church, the 
chance], nave, and aisles, with their arcades and clerestory ; but the apse, 
though not excluded, is not of frequent occurrence." (p. 208 .) 

Mr. Poole, in the fifth chapter, does indeed recapitulate, as follows : 

" In general outline and pictorial effect, the churches of the first ten cen- 
turies were probably all of them low and comparatively unadorned ; but there 
was considerable variety in their appearance. Many had a nave and aisles as 
well as a chancel, and the latter often terminated in an apse or semicircular 
projection." (p. 710 

We appeal to our readers whether anything could well have been 
stated more loosely — less ecclesiologically. Does the writer mean 
really that a nave was not as essential a feature of a Saxon as of any 
other church which has ever been built ? We conclude that many must 
refer to " aisles." 

What do we find instead ? The first of the three chapters is little 
more than an abridgment of Venerable Bede, admirable for a general 
Church history no doubt ; and put together, we are glad to testify, with 
considerable religious enthusiasm. Among the documents quoted are 
Eddlus and Richard's descriptions of S. Wilfnd*s churches at Hexham 
and Ripon. The English is given in the body of the book, and a con- 
siderable portion of the Latin is reproduced as foot-note, but explanation 
there is none. A casual Reference in a note alludes to Professor Willis's 
History of Canterbury cathedral. The first chapter however of that vo- 
lume, most valuable for any historian of Saxon church architecture, is left 
without having contributed a single line, directly or indirectly, to swell 
the volume I The next chapter commences with a long biography of S. 
Dunstan, not omitting that famous exploit with his tongs, which he is now 
most popularly remembered for — wound up by the following strikingly 
original moral : — " A story of this kind carries with it its own refuta- 
tion« as the assertion of a fact ; but it conveys this true lesson, that the 
man whose hands are never idle, has a great advantage over the tempter.*' 
The next page contains an extract from Professor Willis's account of the 
Saints' burial at Canterbury. This leads us to repeat the question, 
why was not the history made use of in the preceding chapter ? We 
have then an extract from the chronicle of Ramsay, and a notice com- 
piled from Lord Campbell's Lives of the Chancellors, giving the memoir 
of Turketul, (of whom Mr. Poole might have found so picturesque a 
notice in Maitland's Dark Ages,) and so the chapter ends without so 
much as an allusion to Professor Willis's very interesting researches on 
the Saxon cathedral of Winchester. 

The fifth chapter, " The Saxon period," as it is headed, commences 
with a " general review of ecclesiastical architecture in the Saxon era." 
We might therefore have hoped to have seen the deficiencies remedied 
under this comprehensive promise. The chapter accordingly begins 
with a striking statement and a no less striking deduction. 

"We might multiply, almost indefinitely, the accounts of churches erected 
during the oaxon era, but separate accounts add little to our real knowledge 
of the state of architecture^ and the principles of church builders : we shul 
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therefore conlent ourselves with a fi;eDeral estimate of the number of churches 
erected iu England at the time of the Conquest, and a slight sketch of their 
architectural features." (p. 66.) 

A little further on we have a passing allusion to the Saxon cathedral 
at Win ten, and WolstorCs (sic) metrical account of it, and then a sort 
of rambling discussion on long- and -short work, bricks, herringbone 
masonry, and Briz worth church, headed by the announcement that 
Mr. Bloxam enumerates sixty-four churches with portions of Saxon work. 
We think that our author, with his love for extracting, might advan- 
tageously have made free with this ; and we should not have grudged 
him the additions contained in our Hand-book, to which he does not 
make the slightest allusion. Then follow Greensted church, S. 
Theodore and the Parochial system, glass, the use of lead, and church 
music, where of course we find duly paraded the story of King Canute 
and the monks of Ely. Music, by an easy transition, leads to church 
bells, which are amply illustrated from *< the Abbot of Aberbrothock," 
and •* Stow's Survey of London," (referring to the times of Henry 
VIII.) Bells bring us to clocks, which Mr. Poole informs us were first 
mentioned by Dante ; and from clocks we come to burying in churches, 
which, strange to relate, is not illustrated from the parliamentary 
report upon the subject which appeared a few years since: and so 
concludes Mr. Poole's contributions to the elucidation of Saxon eccle- 
siology. ^ 

Chapter VI. inaugurates " the Norman penod *' which Mr. Poole 
wisely commences from S. Edward. It begins with short notices of the 
King, and Harold's foundation of Waltham, and a long one of Bishop 
Gundulf. It does not seem to have struck Mr. Poole that a systematic 
description of the naves of Waltham abbey and Rochester cathedral 
would have been desirable. We have notices of other Norman church- 
building prelates, of the work of Walkelin, introducing an extract from 
Willises Winchester, which might with advantage have been sooner 
made use of, and after a digression upon freemasons, the chapter winds 
up with this paragraph : 

" It has been observed again and again, that the marvellous uniformity of 
detail in structures of the same age, is owing to the general diffusion of free- 
masons, who carried with them everywhere the same rules, the same forms, 
the same hands and tools to work with. This uniformity is indeed marvellous, 
but it is sometimes a little exaggerated. There is for instance a clearly na- 
tional character in our own architecture, which distinguishes it ftt)m that of 
all other countries, both in the general character, and in the details of the 
buildings of the same age. Let the reader take up Mr. Petit's work on Ar- 
chitecture, and turn over the beautiful sketches, which give the character of 
the mass with wonderful force : he will at once exclaim, and in almost every 
instance with truth. This is foreign, this is English, before he has read the 
names. Again in detail : the Early English, though not exclusively, is chiefly 
ours. The Geometric we have in common with other countries, and partially 
the flowine Decorated ; but this is deteriorated on the continent into Flam* 
boyant, while it gives place in England to a decidedly different style. Nor 
are the mouldings and ornaments less distinct in character : there is indeed a 

funeral synchronism of like forms, but they are similar^ not identical. An 
nglishman may be piqud to say, that in all these instances he is thankful 
that we have had our own gcandmaster, our own architect, our own masons. 
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our own craftsmen ; for certain it is that we yield to no nation in Europe in 
the beauty, as distinct from size, in the elegance, as distinct from gorgeous- 
ness, of our cathedrals and parish churches/' (p. 119.) 

This is no doubt very pretty and very patriotic, but what does it 
prove ? does it show that English architecture is necessarily the finest, 
or that that of France and Oermany is not equally characteristic ? Cer- 
tainly it does not show that 'we invented any phase of Pointed or 
Romanesque either ; its very position at the end of the first chapter on 
the Norman period sufficiently refutes that deduction. As for *' Early 
English " being chiefly ours, in the face of Coutances and Laon, and 
Chartres, and £he Liebfrau-Kirche of Treves, the less that is said the 
better. 

The next chapter, continuing the Norman period, g^ves some remarks 
on the use of brick, with which we cordially agree. A good deal of 
miscellaneous information follows, including long accounts of Durham 
cathedral and Bolton priory. We at last reach the sentence, " Let us 
now take a general survey of the ecclesiastical architecture of the 
Norman period.'' We find accordingly a fair enumeration of the 
striking architectural features of a laige church, and a certain amount 
of facts evolved — such as the prevalence of crypts in Norman times. 
But of other more exclusively ecclesiological considerations there is a 
remarkable lack. In page 1 50 we find the following vague, and there- 
fore incorrect statement : 

" The increased length of the choir is, on the other hand, a clear advantage 
of every succeeding arrangement over that of the Normans, for it restores har- 
mony between the structimd and the liturgical division of the church, the 
choir being no longer brought down into the nave in the interior arrange- 
ments." 

Mr. Poole does not seem aware that lengthening of the choir was 
ruled in later Norman churches, (not very late ones either ;) for ex- 
ample, Conrad's Choir at Canterbury. In one word, he passes over 
this most interesting epoch of ecclesiological revolution, when the 
Basilic finally transmuted itself into the medisBval cathedral, without 
seeming to be aware that it was an epoch. We should have thought 
that Professor Willis's Canterbury might have taught him otherwise. 
To Norman parish- churches, as Iffley, for instance, and Kilpeck, and their 
most interesting ritual constructions, such as their sanctuary, as well as 
chancel arch, and the narrowness of the latter, or sometimes its triplicity, 
thei« is no allusion. The lady chapel at Compton is unnoticed, neither 
are the Norman sedilia at S. Mary's, Leicester, spoken of, although 
the earliest known to exist. Of course, illustrations drawn from con- 
tinental churches, such as the mighty abbey of Cluny, would be 
obtrusive in a History of Ecdesiastioal Architecture in England. 

Chapter VIII. is entitled " the Transition from Norman to Early 
English." This is a theme which might have adntiitted of the most in- 
teresting treatment, and given rise to most curious disquisitions. But 
how does Mr. Poole handle it ? He begins with an abridgment of 
Ftofessor Willis's account of the rebuilding of Canterbury choir, and 
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then, with a few commonplace remarks upon the distinction of Roman- 
esque and Pointed, and a sentence or two on Patron Saints, hitched in 
apropos of S. Thomas of Canterbury, the chapter concludes. We may 
as well observe here that Mr. Poole throughout uses Rickman*s nomen- 
clature without so much as alluding to the existence of any other. Of 
course as he does not allude to ours, we shall not spin out this article by 
endeavouring to show him why we prefer it to the one which he has 
adopted. 

The subject of Chapter IX. is " the Symbolism of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture.'* It is satisfactory for us to observe that though he gives 
his statements with that peculiar caution which seems characteristic 
of his temperament, yet on the whole Mr. Poole fully accepts the fact 
of symbolism as a vital principle of Christian architecture. The 
greater part of the Chapter is naturally taken up with an examination 
of Durandus. Mr. Poole in the course of his remarks excludes from 
the category of symbols, properly so called, those portions and features 
of a church which were not pre-designed with a symbolic intention. He 
denies the applicability of the term symbol to anything secondary, 
the meaning of which has been assigned subsequently to its adoption 
into the material fabric. The verticfdity, for instance, of Pointed archi- 
tecture he denies to be symbolical of the Christian faith, because it 
grew out of constructive reasons. On the other hand he challenges 
the correctness of the term applied to direct representation, such as t^at 
of the Doom over the chancel arch. We are conscious that the dispute 
is one of words, but still we think that there is a principle involved in 
the use of the term symbol applied to such cases sufficiently important 
to justify us in offering a few words in vindication of it. No one of 
course of a logical mind will say that these are all symbols of the same 
sort. The verticality of any particular church is an accident, an inde- 
finable result of a certain combination of proportions; its cruciform 
shape is of its essence. The builders of it intended the latter : they 
may or may not have intended the former. But does this limitation of 
the term symbol to things which are of man's devising, for such in fact 
is the question, fulfil the Catholic idea of the condition of the material 
world under the Christian dispensation ? Surely the Catholic view of 
the Incarnation is, that it has hallowed all created matter, made it all 
share in the outpourings of the glory of that most consoling mystery — 
connected the whole visible creation into an infinite series of sacramen* 
talia — outward and visible signs of the inward and spiritual grace ac- 
companying *'The Word made Flesh." Truly it is the part of the 
devout mind to gather together and dwell upon these sacramentalia — 
these symbols, and most especially in the House of The Lord. Of 
their number there can be no limit — for the regenerate soul of the 
Christian creates them to itself. The good Bishop of Mende meant 
this, and no more, in that book of his, which has for so many years been 
a store-house of piety to the Western Church. Of course some{sym« 
bols may be far-fetched, and little applicable, and ought therefore to be 
allowed to perish with their conception. Such we are willing to own 
is the instance adduced by our author, from Messrs. Neale and Webb's 
Durandus, of the supposed symbolism of the stringcourse springing 
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from the east window, and binding together the whole church. But 
when we reflect how many years (comparatively) have elapsed since 
that work was published, and how young and ardent its translator- 
authors were, and when we weigh the fascinating interest of the new 
field of thought that it opened out to them, we can only be asto- 
nished that they were not more often led to seek for resemblances, where 
their more matured judgments would tell them none could wisely be 
found. The other case of " vulne*' and " pede- windows," has, it is 
known, never been adopted by our Society as a society — it remains the 
bold and ingenious but individual conjecture of one of our most 
valued members. 

The applicability of the term symbol to such representations as the 
Doom is a separate question. We think Mr. Poole has been very infe- 
licitous in his choice of example to show that paintings are not 83ml- 
bolical in themselves. Had he alluded to the direct representation of some 
antecedent event — such as the meeting of Isaac and Rebecca, or 
the death of Goliath, we grant that as the representation of the parti- 
cular event it would be rather a stretch of words to call it symbolical. 
But the Doom, that most stupendous event, yet unrevealed, and to be 
performed with the whole immeasurable universe as its scene, cannot 
be represented literally — no painter can conceive it — no chancel- arch 
could contain his conception if he did so. Every painting of this 
dreadful day must be a B3rmbol. Mr. Poole grants that all pictures may 
secondarily become symbols — and here we close with him. He has 
however overlooked one part which would have, had he explained it, 
smoothed down the difficulty which seemed to environ this side of the 
question ; namely, that the translators of Durandus included under the 
name of symbolism what is now more correctly and expressively un- 
derstood by the word borrowed into our ecclesiological terminology 
from thfe French — Iconography- We grant this word etymologically 
means only the science of pictures ; but it has acquired a well 
ascertained secondary ecclesiological signification, which we should com- 
mend to Mr. Poole to employ whenever his history shall reach a second 
edition. 

Chapter X. is devoted to the Round Churches of England, commenc- 
ing as is right with a short notice of the church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Then follows a short description of the restoration of S. Sepulchre's, 
Cambridge, not omitting the subjects of the windows, and con- 
tinuing, — 

" This is a cursory description of the church as it now appears, after hav- 
ing been restored with great taste, and at a vast expense, by the Cambridse 
Camden Society. It is greatly to be reeretted that a question very indirectly 
touching architectural proprieties should have occurred to take the work out 
of the Society's hands ; and no one can approve of the taste and judgment 
displayed in the few alterations which have been made since they resigned 
their task of restoration. Into the polemical question of course we do not 
enter.'* (p. 194.) 

If our taste reaUy was so great in this restoration, we think we really 
might have received some warmer sympathy from a fellow labourer in 
the cause of church-restoration, as Mr. Poole claims to be, than his 

VOL. x. s 
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very fri^d •• greatly to be regretted,** for having as our reward been 
snubbed, misrepresented, ruined in purse, and finally put into the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts by the incumbent whom we had disinterestedly bene- 
fited, and who, like Mr. Poole, fully admitted in words the " great taste" 
of the general restoration. Besides we must utterly deny that the 
question " very indirectly touched architectural proprieties," assuming 
of course that Mr. Poole means the proprieties of Ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. If Ecclesiastical architecture be the architecture of Christian 
churches, and if the Holy Altar be the most important thing in churches, 
then we assert, and challenge Mr. Poole to gainsay us — that the ques- 
tions of its form, material, and relations to the remaining structure are 
most vitally connected with the proprieties of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture, at least of ecclesiastical architecture treated in the spirit in which, 
from what he shows of his positive views, we have a right to demand 
that our author should enter upon it. Of course we cannot expect the 
Brittons and Rickmans to sympathize much with such a feeling ; but 
there is no tertium quid, no " Anglo- Catholic" cultivation of Ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture ; and Mr. Poole must be content either to dwell with 
them, and live out his architectural life, elaborating gurgoyles, and con- 
troverting mouldings ; or he must boldly and unhesitatingly join the 
ranks of those who love churches, their architecture, and their adorn- 
ment, because they are the houses of The Almightt, the abode of His 
Blessed Sacraments. *' Into the polemic question of course we do not 
enter." Where lies the compulsion ? There UHis a time when Mr. 
Poole did enter into it — for in the first edition of his Lectures he argued 
that wooden altars were alone permissible in the modem Church of 
England. He subsequently saw reason to modify this view, and very 
openly recanted it in the subsequent publication, where of course it still 
remains, his last expressed view upon the matter. The three other 
round churches are next commemorated. 

In Chapter XI. Mr. Poole discusses '*the connection of lierakbry 
with ecclesiastical architecture," a question in which he seems to be 
at home. 

Chapter XXL ushers in " the Early English period." This, we need 
hardly say, is chiefly anecdotal, and refers to a few churches, such as Ely 
and Westminster ; but it also contains a recapitulation of some of the 
most prominent architectural feattures of the style, out of which we 
glean the following ecclesiological notices, which we quote in extenso, 
to show that we are not hard upon Mr. Poole, in complaining of the 
very superficial way in which he has handled the subject. We shall 
not at this period of our article pause to say how he might have ex- 
panded them, or what further topics he might have entertained. 

" First, then, and principally, in large conventual churches, the choir is 
now very greatly enlarged, being full twice the usual length of the Norman 
choir ; and thus room is ^ined for the choral services, without carrying the 
stalls into the nave. Besides this, there is often an additional eastern tran- 
sept, either midway between the cross and the east end, as at Salisbury and 
Wells; or at the extreme end, as at Durham and Fountains." .... 

" On the other hand crypts are almost, and apses are quite discontinued ; 
but this from no repugnance to a polygonal figure, for chapter-houses of this 
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period are nsnally polygonal, whereas they were previously quadrilateral. The 
form now adopted was retained in after periods. It was probably suggested 
by some arbitrary association of a number of persons forming the chapter with 
a number of sides to the building in which they met in synod." .... 

" In parish churches, the sacrarium is no longer added, as constructively 
distinct from the chancel ; unless a central tower may seem to make that dis- 
tinction, and this is by no means frequent, except in cross churches. On the 
other hand the nave is more universally furnished with aisles ; and a steeple, 
often both tower and spire, is very frequently added at the west end ; the spire 
as in larger churches being the broach, or the wooden spire already described.'' 
(p. 226—228.) 

Chapter XIII. is " the period of Geometrical Tracery." Mr. Poole 
complaina in the beginning of the undeterminablenese of the date, when 
the First, (as we shall continue to call it,) is ruled to pass into the 
Middle-Pointed style by different writers. We fully agree with him as 
to the difficulty of this question, which must after all be left to the 
judgment of the particular architecturalist, it being on all hands admitted 
that there is between the developed specimens of either style a debatable 
margin. We shall have, when we encounter Mr. Freeman, to speak 
more at length upon this topic. Now that Mr. Poole gets among 
mouldings he seems to feel his footing, and we accordingly have a 
chapter without a memoir, and with very few extracts. O si sic omnia, 
the book would not have been so large. 

The XlVth chapter relates to ** Sculpture and Carving:'* the following 
one to " Painting, Mosaic, and Glass Painting," both viewed " as decora- 
tions of Ecclesiastical Architecture," introduced by the following sentence : 

'' We have now arrived very nearly at the culminating point of ecclesi- 
astical architecture, and other arts which followed in her orbit, have kept pace 
with the ars regina, so that now the most splendid buildings have also the 
most splendid adornments of painting and sculpture. Let us here, therefore, 
review the progress of the decorative arts, as applied to ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture.'' (p. 253.) 

Mr. Poole denies the attribute of repose belonging to Norman sculp- 
ture — truly enough as a general, but too trenchantly as an universal rule, 
considering, as he himself a page or two beyond states, how favourite a 
subject of sculpture the Majesty was with the artists of this epoch. 

Mr. Poole takes occasion to burst out into a warm invective against the 
Paganism of Torregiano's metal- work groups upon Henry the Seventh's 
tomb. In all that he remarks about the merits of Christian and of Re- 
vived classical sculpture, we need hardly say that we most fully agree. 
A few pages, and these are all, are given to the interesting subject of 
woodwork — and this in a purely artistic way ; the deeply important 
questions of choir-arrangements, screens high and low, lofts, &c.« 
being judiciously passed over in this History of English Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. In the praises which Mr. Poole heaps upon GKbbons' 
carvings, as contrasted with those of mediaeval artists, he forgets that 
he and they worked in different materials : the wood with which he 
produced his wonderful creations being lime — theirs oak and chesnut 
— the one soft and perishable, the other hard and durable — so that to 
blame them for not attaining an equal finish with his works, is about 
as just as it would be to reprehend a worker in granite, because he never 
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attempted to rival the minutise of his neighbour the alabaster- carver. 
The throne at Canterbury is no longer Gibbons' work» as Mr. Poole 
asserts it to be. 

The next chapter begins with a sentence which contains a curioaa 
mixture of truth and error. Mr. Poole states, *' I have no intention in 
this chapter to enter upon the whole subject of polychromatic decora- 
tions, or upon anything that would now be referred to the house-painter 
or mere decorative artist ;" and he continues to blame the middle ages 
for what he conceives to have been their too lavish employment of 
colour. We are willing to agree with him that the colouring of those 
times was frequently more gaudy than in good taste ; and we are, we 
suspect, prepared to go farther than he would accompany us, in our 
advocacy of subject and figure painting, in lieu of mere ornamental 
diaper ; but we are not at all prepared to admit his canon, that the 
colouring of sculpture and carving was in itself a proof of a barbarous 
taste. It is undeniable that there are many cases, where the addition of 
colour to sculptured work would injure it ; but there are as undoubt- 
edly occasions where it would be beneficial. It is the part of good taste 
to assign its class to each particular instance, with the necessary con- 
dition — of which the mediaeval artists were not, we allow, sufficiently 
careful, — that the more delicate and highly-finished the execution of the 
work itself is, the more so must also be its coloration. In the picture 
which Mr. Poole draws of the state of things which called for this pro- 
fuse use of colour, he forgets that these are exactly what he and 
we are striving to revive. We mean particularly the universal applica- 
tion of painted glass to churches. We must, however, above all, 
protest against the slighting way in which Mr. Poole, in the sentence 
which we have above extracted, speaks of the "mere decorative 
artists." No doubt decoration has often fallen into unworthy hands ; 
and it has often been applied where higher things might have been 
expected ; but is it not our duty to elevate it to its due position rather 
than to continue it in its present condition of abasement ? Why should 
the harmonious distribution of colour and form be voted journeyman's 
work ? The highest geniuses of old time thought this worthy of their con- 
sideration, and if Christian art is again to live and grow, the great men 
of the future will again study it. If we are always to leave it to second- 
ary hands, our Warringtons, and Sangs, and such like, it will of course 
be found obtrusive ; and its perpetrators will from self-interest try to 
force it everywhere ; and the struggle between it and higher art wDl 
never cease. But consider it as a part of the great whole, and it will 
by an irresistible necessity assume its due form and proportion. Was 
Raphael a "mere decorative artist" when he executed the graceful 
arabesques of the Loggia ? Did Giotto degrade himself when he con- 
ceived the borders of those paintings which have given the little chapel 
of the Arena an European glory ? And in our time all those artists who 
have most contributed to the growth of Christian art, have not thought 
the work of Mr. Poole's *' house-painter " beneath their notice. We 
may be well content that a branch of Christian art which has occupied 
their thoughts, though assuredly subordinate, is yet not "house- 
painting," and glazing, we suppose Mr. Poole meant to add, or the 
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fitting study of a " mere *' decorative artist at " two-and-sizpence 
a day." 

After a miscellaneous array of scattered facts, and a host of extracts, 
Mr. Poole returns to the question of the revival of mural painting, 
\Fhich he is willing to admit, to the extent of "all Scriptursd pieces, 
which do not contain representations of the Second or Third Persons of 
the Adorable Trinity, except in the way of symbol !'* Our Blessed 
LoBD then was <* made flesh and dwelt among us," and the whole 
Christian religion differs from any other, the Jewish especially, from its 
alone conceiving the union of perfect Deity and perfect Manhood ; and 
yet, says Mr. Poole, we are never to decorate our churches with the re- 
presentation of the great object of our faith and our love — Christians in 
doctrine, we are to remain Jews in art ! Can inconsistency well go 
any further ? His warranty for this strange prohibition is a decree 
unconfirmed by later times, of the Provincial Council of Eliberis, pro- 
pounded while Paganism, with its anthropomorphic seductions and 
dangers, was still the religion of the State and of the majority of the 
world, and clearly meant to meet this state of things. We would ask 
Mr. Poole one question. Does he consider the absolute prohibition of 
religious painting, or sculpture, given to the Jews, repealed ? Of course 
he does, from what he himself lays down. What then has repealed it ? 
The Incarnation of course, and yet the Incarnation itself is not to be 
represented ! 

He conceives the '< best models in composition'* for the religious 
psdntings of the future would be Mr. James Hope's drawings "from 
the pictures of Raphael in the Vatican.'* Are we to conclude that he 
might not, perhaps, on the whole object to the originals of these drawings 
being under particular contingencies substituted for them as the models ? 
Were there not once men, whom they called Oiotto and Gaddi, and 
John of Fiesole, and many more, who might equally be called on to 
play their part ? Mr. Poole thus lays down the law : 

" The best models in composition would, I think, be the drawings published 
bv the Chancellor of Salisbury, firom the pictures of Raphael in the Vatican. 
Ilie best mode of painting in slmost every case, would be distemper, and the 
best style of colouring a warm but subdued tone, chiefly produced by the 
several preparations of ochre, and the positive colours of the lightest tint. I 
^peak of course only for such small churches as would scarcefy demand the 
exertions of the highest artists, who would be trusted to use oil or fresco at 
their discretion, and to employ their own styles of colouring; but if these 
only were employed, the cost would be beyond the reach of most benefactors 
of churches, and it is certain that the state of the arts at present is such that 
there are many ' decorative artists,' who would be abundantly qualified with 
a little practice in the merely technical part of the process to adorn the walls 
of churches in distemper, after copies which might be provided for them." 
(p. 298.) 

All we can trust is that these " decorative artists " will continue in the 
plumbing line ! Conceive a church, done by one of them, in " ochre" 
" with positive colours of the lightest tint." 

Mr. Poole continues to discourse of mosaic. After stating most truly 
that the art was known to the Romans, he says — 

''The question at present is of the Christian aud ecclesiastical use of 
mosaic : and here we find that whether they were removed thither from Pagan 
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temples, or from lome secular buildingt, or whether the^ were constructed 
for the purpose, the dome of the cbureh of S. Constantia in the Via Nomea- 
tana, at Romct was adorned by Constantine with pictures in mosaic. When, 
therefore, the invention of this art is attributed to Giotto, who flourished at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, the most that can be understood is 
that he revived, or greatly extended its use/* (p. 299.) 

IlluBtrated by the following foot note. 

** See a paper on mosaic pavement by Mr. Gough, Archosologia, Vol. X." 

We really think it would have been kinder of Mr. Poole to have left 
poor old Gough *8 blunders to sleep in the obscurity of the tenth volume 
of the Archseologia, and not attempted to refute them in order to show his 
own erudition, in which however he has unfortunately most signally failed. 
One would think from reading his text that mosaic had slept be- 
tween the days of Constantine and Giotto, about nine hundred years ! 
Does not Mr. Poole know, or is it his unfortunate mode of writing 
which prevents his being able to state it, that during this long interval 
flourished a school of mosaicists, whose works still remain to attest 
the religious depth of the art of those days which strove to clothe pious 
imaginings in an imperishable material ? Has be never — to mention 
a few instances — heard of Santa Sophia, of S. Apollinare in Classe, of 
San Clemente, of the Triclinium of the Lateran, of S. Mark's, of Mon- 
reale ? Does he not know that from Giotto's day mosaic €u;tua]ly 
declined, being so generally supplanted by fresco ? 

In the next sentence we find that " in England the principle of mosaic 
was doubtless applied to pavement long before the time of Giotto!" A 
little lower down we read " we owe, however the introduction of the 
more costly and elaborate character of mosaic to the visit of an Abbot 
of Westminster to Rome, at the time this style of decoration had ac- 
quired renewed favour.*' 

It is clear that Mr. Poole has never grasped the fact of the mural 
decoration of Italy during so many centuries having been mosaic ! To 
render his ignorance more inexcusable, he actually refers in this chapter 
to Mr. Hendrie's translation of Theophilus, in which mosaic painting is 
treated of, and referred to by the translator in the preface. 

Mosaic leads to painted glass. Mr. Poole is in this department saved 
from such gross blundering as that which we have just examined, by 
his having fallen in with Mr. Winston's book as his guide ; and he re- 
pays his obligations by the unreasoning worship which he pays to his in- 
structor. Passing over the unfounded prejudice that the large grisailles 
in York Minster, commonly called the five sisters, are " the finest Early 
English windows in the kingdom," we reach the statement " Mr. 
Winston, whose judgment is decisive on this point, declares, that it was 
during the first quarter of the sixteenth century, that glass painting 
attained its highest perfection as an art." This question has been 
fully treated in another article in the present number, to which we 
entreat Mr. Poole's attention. Our readers will remark that metal 
work is, except in the use of monumental brasses, entirely passed over 
in this synopsis of the subordinate branches of ecclesiological art. 

Chapter XVI. deals with '* the Decorated Period," and contains a 
fair estimate of the excellencies and defects of the Flowing style, running 
oflfinto a long monograph of Ely, with a memoir of Alan of Walsingham. 
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In the next chapter we attain " the Perpendicular period." We de- 
mur to its opening statement which is of course intended as an intro- 
duction to a synopsis of part of Professor Willis's memoir on Winchester 
cathedral. The chapter consists more of a series of church notes than 
any which we have previously met with, concluding with the anecdote 
of Tenterden Steeple and the Goodwin Sands. It has an appendix of 
" extracts from the accounts for huilding Louth Broach/' a document 
which serves to hring the hook six pages and a half nearer to the 
415th. 

The next chapter continues the same period, with another appendix 
of documents, all ** published before." Mr. Poole's views of the choice 
of style are here given with a conciseness which does not always cha- 
racterize him. 

** Whether we should revert for our best models to the pure Early English, 
to the Geometric, or Flowing Decorated, or to the Perpendicular of the first 
half of the fifteenth century, may admit a doubt ; but there can be no doubt 
that the chapels of Alcock or West at Elv, of S. Georae's, Windsor, King's 
College, Cambridge, or Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster, are both 
practicidly and lesthetically the last that we ought to imitate." (p. 377*) 

For our reply to this liberal permission, vide the Ecclesiologist, passim. 
We have now reached the last chapter, ** the Post- Reformation period," 
which enables Mr. Poole to epitomise Will Dowsing, followed by a 
few remarks upon the revived Pointed of the seventeenth century, 
which do not appear to us to indicate a sufiicient appreciation either 
of its ecclesiastical importance or of that considerable share of the old 
beauty of mediaeval architecture which it undoubtedly inherited. His 
summing up of Wren's merits runs as follows ; 

''The plan of the new city, and the rebuilding of most of the churches, in- 
cluding S. Paul's, was committed to Sir Christopher Wren, who brought to 
his task the requisite energy, and the no less requisite self-confidence ; but 
who felt or affected a contempt for the architectural works of the mediaeval 
Church, which boded ill for the sacred edifices which were to start into re- 
newed tife under his hands. It is indeed deeply to be regretted that when so 
many churches were to be rebuilt, the style chosen should have been so unec- 
clesiastical : but it would have been a subject of still greater regret, if Wren, 
with his very imperfect knowledge of Pointed architecture had affected that 
style for his churches. In some instances he imitated the Gothic forms and 
arrangements, but his imitations are always failures. Witness his western 
towers of Westminster Abbey, and his steeple of S. Dunstan's in the east." 
(p. 405.) 

The sentiment expressed in the extract appears to us to be not only 
harsh but unphilosophical. Let it be granted that Wren's Pointed details 
are far from being pure ; rather, we should say, very impure. This we 
are most willing to allow — but in allowing it we claim high merit for 
his masses. The very towers of Westminster, which Mr. Poole singles 
out for condemnation, are to our eyes, as beautiful in the mass, as they 
are faulty in detail ; and the towers of his two city churches, S. Mary 
Aldermary, and still more so S. Michael, Cornhill, absolutely magnifi- 
cent. Let Mr. Poole view S. Michael's tower from the Mansion House, 
and then from London bridge, and we cannot for a moment doubt that 
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he would recant his too unfavourable judgment. But we are digress- 
ing : let it be conceded that Wren's Pointed is full of faults : is it 
therefore to be a subject of congratulation that he did not adopt it in 
all his new churches, and in S. Paul's, and so make it again, as this 
choice of his would most assuredly have had the effect of doing, our 
recognised style of ecclesiastical architecture ? Did Mr. Poole when 
he penned this sentence realize the religious condition of England at 
the end of the seventeenth century, and the consequent effects of 
such a preference on the part of the great architect ? We on the 
contrary, believe that it would, humanly speaking, have been the 
greatest blessing to English Ecclesiology if such had been the case : and 
we must be excused for endeavouring hypothetically to trace what might 
have been its results — conscious as we are that in so doing we may be 
rendering ourselves obnoxious to Dr. Johnson's rebuke, in answer to 
some one who was teazing him about the possible results of some im- 
possible contingency — " What should I do, Sir, if I was a tiger ?" That 
Puritanical dread of decoration, and symbol, which the last century's 
neglect has so extensively sown in the English mind, was not charac- 
teristic of our people, as a people, in those times. A strong and fierce 
party held it, to be sure, perhaps more really and intensely than any 
body of men do now. But that party was then external to the Church 
of England, and waged an open warfare against her Catholicity. Within 
her pale matters were diffierent, and the symbolical decoration of 
churches was, as is well known, a point of conscience with the Caroline 
movement, (though often misdirected from lack of taste and antiquarian 
knowledge,) and did not absolutely die away till many years after the 
opening of the last century, till indeed some time after the accession of 
the House of Hanover. Let us then conceive this feeling directed to 
mediaeval channels. Of course the churches which Wren, or his imme- 
diate followers first built, would have been very incorrect in their mould- 
ings, and probably heavy in their general effect ; but still they would 
have been Christian churches ; S. Paul's, retaining its Catholic plan, 
and noble proportions, with a more Catholic architecture, — not emulating 
S. Peter*s, but vicing with Orleans, — rebuilt in as noble a style as S. 
Michael's, with its stalls carved like the Post-Restoration ones of 
Durham, and its traceried windows glowing with the glass of the Van 
Linges and the Prices, its niches filled with the statuary of Cibber and 
Roubilliac ; its walls alive with fresco, even though this fresco was no 
better than "The sprawling saints of Verrio and Laguerre," would still 
have been a magnificent monument of the Christian piety of the Catholic 
Church in England ! But it would not only have been a monument, but a 
germ. It would have been impossible, once the impulse was given, 
that things could have remained where they were — Christian art must 
and would have developed — genius would have cherished and fostered 
it. llie picturesque massiveness of Vanburgh would have rejoiced in a 
ready element to work upon. The religious solemnity of Hawksmoor 
would have found that congenial pasture from which the misfortune of 
his time excluded him ; and the result must have been, if no fresh clas- 
sical renaissance had grown up to mar the harvest, that we should 
ow have been in a far different and more advanced position than 
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we find ourselvea — not pupils^ but masters — not sedulously repro- 
ducing, in order as it were to learn our lesson, the literal forms of 
the ] 4th century, but grappling with the principles of those old days 
expanded and accommodated to the changed circumstances of our own 
times. It will be no answer to say that it would have been impossible 
for a study of Pointed architecture which at its outset betrayed so 
great an ignorance of the details of the style which it handled, to work 
back to purity. The history of the last thirty years would be a suflS- 
cient refutation of such an objection. Bad as it may be, the Pointed of 
Wren is infinitely better than that of Soane and Wyattville, and yet 
the latter has within a single generation grown up into that of Pugin, 
and Carpenter, and Butterfield, and Scott. 

It is consolatory to turn from the starched complaints of Mr. Poole 
to Mr. Freeman's more generous appreciation of the 17th century, 
although we are conscious that our extracts are somewhat long. 

*' It is a most remarkable fact that the revived Gothic of Oxford, a truer 
and better Renaissance than that which usually monopolizes the name, actually 
improved and developed as it went on. Laud's builaings at St. John's Col- 
lege are indeed an exception. Even these are in general outline Gothic, but 
in their Gothic features much more Italian or rather nondescript detail has 
intruded itself than in the structures already mentioned ; and, farther than 
this, the cloister, though supporting a Gothic upper story, consists of round 
arches on single columns, let even this is Basilican rather than Italian, it is 
the very arrangement against which classical pedants so bitterly cry out in 
the first Christian Churches. But this erection was rather extraneous than 
native, it was not the genuine production of the Oxford school, but an intru- 
sion of the court architect, Inigo Jones. The local school continued on the 
whole to improve. Oriel and University, the latter of which was not com- 
pleted till after the Restoration, have hardly the same merit as designs as 
Wadbam, but they are free from the monstrosities of the Schools tower. One 
circumstance is especially worthy of notice, that the tracery of theur larger 
windows entirely forsakes the Perpendicular line, and reverts to the Flowing 
forms, though but clumsily imitated. The ogee gables have certainly a fan- 
tastic air, and a pure taste will not compare them with the genuine straight- 
lined forms ; still they were probably intended as a Gothic development, and 
certainly cannot in any sense be looked upon as distinctively Italian." (p. 437.) 

''After the Restoration Italianisms became far more freqjuent. A large 
part of the great quadrangle at Christ Church was indeed built or rebuilt at 
this time in exact, or rather ludicrously servile, imitation of Wolsey's work, 
and the gateway tower must be allowed the name of Gothic, impure as it is. 
This was finished by Sir Christopher Wren in 1682, and, as a mere work of 
architecture, apart from consideration of the purity of particular styles, must 
be allowed to be a fine conception, fully worthy of the great, though per- 
verted, genius to whom it is due. It strikes the mind at once, and not un- 
pleasingly, by the boldness and singularity of its outline; the cupola can 
hardly be called inconsistent with the style, and is a noble carrying out of the 
idea suggested by the smaller ones clustering round its base. It is St. Sophia 
in the garb of a Gothic gateway.'* (p. 439.) 

" Now is it too much to suppose that this decided revival and strong ad- 
herence to the old Northern and Christian forms is but the material reflection 
of that Catholic movement in the English phurch, which has immortalized 
the names of Andrewes and Laud, and a host of inferior worthies ? Of course 
we are not to look for any direct influence ; the very structure raised in Ox- 
ford by the martyred Archbishop paganizes, as we have seen, more than any 
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contemporary building in the UniTenity, and it wai under his auspices that 
the most fatal changes were inflicted upon old St. Paul's. But under the 
notion which I have all along taken of the deeper meaning of architecture, 
there is no absurdity in supposing an unconscious influence to have emanated 
from a source which would have actually disclaimed it. We might even sup- 
pose, though I know not of any actual authority for the supposition, that 
Laud despised Gothic architecture, and yet that its revival was owing to the 
spirit which he kindled. The most remarkable feature of this page in the 
history of architecture is its being so strictly a revival. Its date exactly coin- 
cides with the period when there was so eminent a revival of Cathohc feeling 
and doctrine ; the age of Elizabeth, in Oxford emphatically the age of Puri- 
tanism, produced no building of any consequence : the revived Gothic dates, 
as we have seen, from the reign of James the First. And it was a real revival 
of the old spirit ; it was not a mere diy autiauarian copying, a loading a 
meaningless outline with detail rigidly copied rrom some existing structure. 
Its fruits are really fruits of architecture, the design, the outline, is almost alwayi 
good, and sometimes, as in the staircase of Christ Church, great original 
genius is at work. It is wonderful how little iJie corruption of detail affects 
the excellence of the whole. And it is not a mere effete Perpendicular ; it is 
a living, developing eclectic style, pressing old forms of different dates into 
its service, and calling forth new ones of its own. If any one would estimate 
the merit of this revived Gothic, and judge how far architecture without 
archaeology, outline without detail, surpasses detail without outline, how far 
the rudest efforts of the real artist transcend the most finished productions of 
the mere antiouary, he has only to compare the old and new buildings of 
University College to which I have already alluded." (p. 439.) 

We must here take leave of the two historiaiis for the present. The 
length to which we have already run, precludes our being able, in the 
present number, to afford Mr. Freeman's volume that examination 
which it deserves « When we resume it, we shall have the pleasure of 
meeting him again upon our old battle field, and of replying to those 
observations on a former article of ours, which he has interwoven into the 
pages of his history. 

P.S. — Mr. Poole's supercilious omission of any reference to our 
nomenclature in his history justified us in the above article in passing 
over his use of Rickman's terminology. We were not, we confess, 
very sorry for this, for we had, we honestly own, but little hopes of 
converting the historian, and we had sufficient self-reliance to believe 
that our system would survive even the blighting influence of his dis- 
dain. Since however we went to press, a document has been put into 
our hands which forces us to break silence. A joint meeting of the 
Northamptonshire and Bedfordshire Archaeological and Architectural 
Societies (of which we are this month obliged to postpone the Report,) 
was held at Higham Ferrers on the 8th of May. For this Mr. Poole pre- 
pared a paper on " Architectural Nomenclature," which " was intended to 
be read, had time allowed/' and which has since been published in the 
county paper. This essay is in more respects than one a curiosity, and 
although we have already detained our readers so long with an ex- 
amination of Mr. Poole, we ftel that we should not do them justice if 
we were not to bespeak their further attention to its contents, if only 
as a remarkable example of the art of arguing in a double circle. 
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Mr. Poole, starting in medias res, asserts of Rickman's nomenclature 
that* " his appropriation of names to his several classes is as illogical 
and confuted [the italics are Mr. Poole's] as the classes themselves are 
simple and well defined." And he goes on to assert that *' it would be 
as logical to divide horses into Arabians, poneys, and four-year olds ; or 
to distribute the human race into men, women, and Dutchmen." It is 
needless to say that we have never spoken in such strong language of 
this unfortunate nomenclature. Mr. Poole then continues to bring 
against it the same objections which were first adduced by Mr. A. J. 
B. Hope, in a letter printed in the first volume of our first series, and 
repeated in the article which ushered in our new — or^ to speak more 
correctly, M. de Caumont*s nomenclature. He then asks the not un- 
natural question, ** Should then this very imperfect nomenclature be 
rejected ? " and replies with admirable tact " As an abstract question, 
certainly Ybs ; as certainly with reference to present circumstances, 
and far more certainly as compared with any existing rival. No." 
So then, after all that Mr. Poole and the architecturalists, and all that 
Mr. Petit and the picturesquists, and all that poor we and the ecclesi- 
ologists have written. Church Architecture is in the same rudimentary 
state as physiology would be when it divided the human race into " men, 
women, and Dutchmen !*' We really think an author might, when he 
undertook to write a thick octavo on its history, have at least at- 
tempted to screw it up one peg higher. But we are wandering. 

After a few remarks on the blunders of former antiquarians, of the 
school and time when Oough attributed the invention of mosaic to 
Giotto, he exclaims, " thus Riokman stands in the position of nndis^ 
puted originator of an unexploded system ; and nothing is more certainly 
ascertained by the usages of science, than the prerogative of an origi- 
nator to fix a terminology on his system." — Granted. — A former extra- 
master of Eton went to the Provost and said, " Dr. Goodall, may I 

wear a cap and gown ?" — •* That is as you like it, Mr. ." — •* Dr. 

Goodall, may the boys touch their hats to me ?*' — " That is as they 

like it, Mr. ." But to return to Mr. Poole.* " I am writing 

without the means of referring to books, but I think I am justified in 
saying that with the exception of Mr. Paley, in his Manual of Gothic 
Architecture, there is not a single author of any name who has not fully 
recognized the terms Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular, as 
employed by Rickman." Of course it is a good thing to hear the 
truth of ourselves, but we were under the delusion, that Mr. Neale, and 
Mr. Webb, and Sir Stephen Glynne had some name in the world of 
Pointed Architecture. He then refers to journals and writers who 
adhere to Rickman's nomenclature, commencing the latter with Pro- 
fessor Willis, and concluding with Mr. E. A. Freeman. We do not 
think he would be likely to meet with much sympathy in his general 
treatment of the subject from the first or the last name on his list, 
much as he might possibly win from some of the intermediate ones. 

* Between the days of Gongh and King, however, and of Rickman, another school 
of architectnraliBts, Mibier, Dallaway, Britton, &c., had pretty well dlstribated 
English Pointed architecture into its respective styles. What Rickman did was to 
methodize facts with extreme clearness. 
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Still he is by ** no means hopeless" of " some more philosophic and 
comprehensive nomenclature'* being introduced. We might, did we 
choose it, quote influential and important publications where, without 
our privity, we have seen our nomenclature creep in ; but we forbear- 
•' Usage has, moreover, (and this is certainly important) extended the 
application of Hickman's architectural terms to cognate subjects. In 
discussing all mediaeval art — needlework, painting, jewellery, sculpture^ 
carving, engraving, glass painting, costume, heraldry, armour, all in 
connection with churches and their accessories — the terms Early English^ 
Decorated, and Perpendicular are used and understood with equal case 
and precision." We have yet to learn the ease of •' Perpendicular 
jewellery," or the precision of " Decorated engraving " ; even Mr. 
Poole stumbles at " Decorated embroidery.*' We find the gist of the 
whole paper where it is said it is to be looked for in a lady's letter, namely* 
at the end, in the last paragraph but one, which we must quote entire. 

" Of rival terminologies, there ia but one which assumes an aggressive at- 
titude ; and this I should leave to its own merits, except that there are indi- 
cations of a disposition on the part of some portion of the Oxford Society to 
adopt it. It is proposed to call the three styles, which are still those of Rick- 
man. First, Middle, and Third Pointed ; each style admitting three subsections^ 
called Early, Middle, and Late respectivelv. Thus we have Early Firsi 
Pointed, Middle First Pointed, Late First Pointed, Early Middle Pointed, 
Middle Middle Pointed, Late Middle Pointed, Early Third Pointed, Middle 
Third Pointed, Late Third Pointed. In which series of vocables, the first 
thins that strikes us is the baldness and cacophony of esch term, and of the 
whole complexity of terms. There are, however, still stronger objections to 
the use of these names, which have been well stated by Mr. Freeman in a 
communication to the Oxford Architectural Society. I shall myself only add 
that this series of terms is neither good enough nor bad enough to be profita- 
bly or safely adopted ; and that the Ecclesiological Society seems to me to have 
given no greater proof of its vitality than its continuing to exist» after having 
committed itself to such a singularly infelicitous nomenclature, and after 
having endeavoured to force it into general use.*' 

We are, we own it, puzzled at the " complexity" of a system, 
which absolutely consists in the bare application of the numerals 1 , 
2, 3. Euphony was not our study, for we could not help the old Saxon 
adjectives of number, first, middle, and third, unitedly containing 
twelve consonants and only four vowels. But we must protest against 
Mr. Poole for misrepresenting us, as he does by intimating in proof of 
the baldness and cacophony of our nomenclature, that we propose 
reduplicating these adjectives in our " subsections." If he will look at the 
article in which we first proposed its adoption, in the Ecclesiologist for 
February, 1 845, he will find that we suggest Early and Late simply as de- 
signative of them ; and if he will turn to our Handbook, he will discover 
that they are there respectively called, "Transitional** and ** De- 
veloped First-Pointed ;*' " Discontinuous," and " Continuous Mid- 
dle-Pointed ;" and "Early," '* Tudor/' and "Debased Third- 
Pointed." While we have always been very strict in enjoining uni- 
formity in the nomenclature of the three major styles, we have allowed 
the greatest latitude in the names of the subordinate varieties. We 
may cite, for example, that if Mr. Poole would refer to the later num- 
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bers of this magazine, he wonld find that the terms most in use for the 
subvarieties of the Middle style were " Geometrical," and ** Flowing," 
and that we constantly employ " Perpendicnlar" in contradistinction to 
" Flamboyant Third-Pointed.'* Only the ones, which Mr. Poole has 
pleased to put together, to turn us to ridicule, are never found in our 
pages, and never were thought of by us. 

The baldness, as Mr. Poole calls it, or the uniformity, as the world 
would term it, of the nomenclature, seems to us one of its greatest 
merits. Some years ago there was a nomenclature in chemistry far 
more ancient, more widely spread, more authoritatively recognizcKl in 
its science than that of Rickman is in architecture. The scientific 
Pooles of those days thought they could talk with " ease and precision'* 
of Aquafortis, and Oil of Vitriol, and Spirit of Salt ; then came some 
men, and dared to invent another nomenclature, which was so bald as 
absolutely to end the names of all these substances with the cacopho- 
nous word acid, and send them forth as Nitric, and Sulphuric, and 
Muriatic Acids! and the result of this has been, that the Pooles of 
chemistry could not get a hearing. We pass over the outrageous 
absurdity of talking of our cacophony after the catalogue of arts to 
which Mr. Poole undertakes to hang the man, woman, and Dutchman 
terminology. But as he has chosen to appeal to Mr. £. A. Freeman » 
we must request him to accept a sentence from his Preface to his His- 
tory, speaking of our nomenclature. 

'* The nomeDclature of the Ecclesiologists I neither employ nor approve ; but 
the manner in which any use of it is met with in certain quarters, the frivolous, 
contradictory, often spiteful objections which I have seen and heard brought 
against it, would be almost enough to make me introdnce it even now into 
every page of my book, had I not myself objections to it far stronger, as I 
hope, than those to which I refer.'' 

We shall not protract this already lengthy article by endeavouring to 
set before Mr. Poole one of the strong^est recommendations of the de 
Caumont nomenclature, its universal applicability to the Christian 
architecture of all countries ; for whether from ignorance or from wilful- 
ness he has chosen, both in his History and in this paper, quietly but 
obviously to ignore foreign ecclesiology altogether. He has the un- 
doubted right to do so if be likes, but so long as it pleases him to avail 
himself of this privilege, he must be content to remain a bungler in 
the science. 

It must be very manifest to all our readers that Mr. Poole has con- 
ceived a strong antipathy against our Society. We could not but sus- 
pect this to be the case from the whole tenor of his History — but in the 
paper which we have just noticed he has put the matter beyond a 
doubt. How this antipathy arose we cannot tell, for we are satisfied 
that we have never treated Mr. Poole so as to account for it ; nor do 
we care to ascertain the cause of a feeling, which has hurried an author 
of a certain established reputation to risk damaging it by coming for- 
ward to proclaim his adhesion to a nomenclature which he denounces 
as illogical and confused, and mocks with ridiculous similes in the very 
paper which he has put forth to announce to the world that he is "for 
the present" its adherent ; while the worst that he can find to say of us 
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is, that ours ia " bald and cacophonous," and " neither good enough nor 
bad enough." We are glad that we had finally sent our review of Mr. 
Poole to the press before we read this production, for otherwise we 
might have been accused of not giving his lucubrations that calm con- 
sideration which they deserve ; we have been happily spared from this 
danger, and having acquitted our conscience towards him, we shall in 
the sequel of this article, as exclusively consider Mr. Freeman's His- 
tory, as if thftt of Mr. Poole had never been written. 



THE DURHAM LIBRARIES, AND MR. BERIAH BOTFIELD. 

To the Editor of the EcclesiologUt. 

Sir, — I have had lately an opportunity of examining the books in the 
Cathedral Library at Durham : and, perhaps^ you would not think a 
very brief notice of them to be out of place in the Ecclesiologist, I 
mean, especially, of those which have reference to the rites and ceremonies 
of the earlier English Church. 

The whole subject of the Cathedral Libraries of England is well 
worth inquiry : we are indeed entirely ignorant of the value of their 
contents. Their own private catalogues do not themselves contain a 
full account of the books, of which they profess to be catalogues : and 
therefore, by their very imperfection, serve to mislead and to deceive. 
Many a rare tract has been overlooked, or supposed not to be in the 
library of such and such a Cathedral, because it is not In its catalogue : 
whilst, perhaps, all the time, the book or tract sought for is reposing 
on the shelves, hidden with half a dozen others bound together in one 
volume. Tbis is especially the case with the very rare and 
important 4to. tracts. Articles of Enquiry, and Articles of Visitation, 
or Forms of Prayer, or Controversial, &c., which were published during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The large sets of books, 
whether of history or theology, are not easily overlooked, neither are 
they the works usually searched for in such collections : and what we 
want now is, not so much a catalogue of such books, as an accurate 
and careful account and index of all the smaller and (as some ignorant 
people think) the less important books and tracts of the libraries. A 
mere index, like the Lambeth one. would be exceedingly useful ; but 
the more detailed, of course the more benefit to the student. 

A trumpery book by a Mr. Beriah Botfield has lately been published, 
calling itself Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of England, I have sel- 
dom seen anything so trashy and bad. In typography splendid, and 
upon firstrate quality paper, with a sufficient margin, and initial letters, 
and a rubricated title, it has attractions which might easily open the most 
cautious man's pursestrings : but woe betide the unfortunate individual 
who has been deluded into the purchase of it, by its specious appear- 
ance. Dr. Dibdin, who with all his miserable deficiencies was yet useful 
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and amusing, seems to have been Mr. Beriah Botfield's exemplar : but 
Dibdin did know something about books, and he knew also how to 
tell us of the best books in a library, whereas Mr. Botfield knows 
nothing either of the one or the other ; and he copies only (though I 
am told himself a gentleman-like man) the vulgarity of Dibdin's wit, 
(so to call it,) without its playfulness. It would be hardly worth while 
to have noticed such a production, but it has an appearance : it lies oh 
Cathedral library tables: ** From the Author i'* and, unhappily, more 
than all, it pretends to stop a gap : and prevents others from doing 
what still, as much as ever it did, remains to be done. I do not trouble 
myself to expose it now in any detail : because I saw a sufficient ac« 
count of its demerits given in the Irish Ecclesiastical Journal and in the 
Ecclesiastic, of September last, sufficient, that is, to wtun people about it ; 
though scarcely just towards its author : the reviews were too merciful. 
I shfdl have another word or too with Mr. Botfield presently. 

Yet, really, his own account of the room at Durham is so very charm- 
ing, that I must give you a bit of it. He says that " it was, in former 
times, the refectory of the Monastery, and the walls which once re- 
sounded with the crash of monastic mastication, now echo the foot- 
steps of the casual visitor or cloistered student." I was " a casual 
visitor," but I heard no echo ; and as to '* the crash of mastication," 
we must wait until we dine with Mr. Beriah Botfield himself, to learn its 
horrors* I wonder, after all, whether that sentence is only fine writing ? 

I had but a few hours to spare in examining this library. The printed 
books are kept in a long, handsome room, leading out of the cloisters x 
well lighted, and dry : and fidrly arranged. They seem to be a good, 
useful, commonplace, collection, chiefly of theological works, in short, 
a good working library : perhaps, a very little more occasional dusting 
of the shelves, and windows, &c. would not be to be objected to. 

But it was to the closet of MSS. that I directed my attention : there 
are between five and six hundred : and, within the last four years, 
these manuscripts have been very carefully and strongly rebound, and 
put in clean and proper order. Qreat praise is indeed due to the Dean 
and Chapter for having done this : to so rich a body, the expense, about 
£600, was little, but by their example they have done much to 
awaken the regard of other Chapters to the same work. Where the 
expense is large, the rebinding can be done by degrees : as, for instance, 
it is now being done at Salisbury. Some years ago in that library, 
the MSS. — very fine ones — were in a disgraceful state : now, by a few 
at a time, the Chapter are having them repaired and bound. As to our 
present case, Durham, it is quite a treat to be in the manuscript closet : 
to see such books, and in so desirable a condition. 

I shall now give you a very short account of two or three of these 
MSS., which will enable you to form some judgment of the value and 
interest of the whole collection. 

Bound in one volume with two collections of Homilies, [B. III. xi. 
folio.] is a fragment of an Antiphonarium of English use, of the 
twelfth, or early in the thirteenth century. The notation is of the 
ancient character : some lections are inserted with the antiphons, re- 
sponses, &c. B. IV. 40, is a perfect copy of a Mariale ; of about the 
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year 1450. The first chapters, are 1. Abstinentia Marise. 2. Advo- 
cate nostra est Maria. 3. Adjutrix nostra est Maria. 4. Amigdalus 
dicitor Maria, etc. There are idtogether one hundred and forty- five 
chapters : and at the beginDing, this : '* Liber Sancti Cuthberti de 
Dunelm. ex dono dompoi Johannis de Manbe assignatua communi 
armariolo Dunehn. quern qui alienaverit, maledictionem Dm posadeat 
hie et in futunim. Amen." 

I do not notice now the very valuable and important manuscript, 
[A. iv. 19] called the Durham Ritual, because it has been carefully 
edited and published by the Surtees Society. It is at least as early as 
the end of the ninth century. 

But a MS. Hymnal \h, iii. 32] is of scarcely less interest : the catalogue 
states it to be of the eleventh century ; and perhaps it may be even 
earlier, of the end of the tenth century. The text is Latin, with an 
interlinear Anglo-Saxon version. There is not any notation. The 
book is a smaJU folio, of fifty-five leaves, written in double columns. 
At the beginning is a leaf from another and contemporary manuscript, 
containing a duplicate of the first two, and part of the third, hymns. 
The first hymns in the volume are : Lux beata Trinitas. Deus Creator 
omnium. Primo dierum omnium. Sterne rerum conditor. Nocte 
surgentes vigilemus omnes. At the beginning of the first hymn, 
in a circle of about two inches in diameter, is a pen-and-ink drawing in 
thin lines, of a female saint holding a torch in each hand. The initials 
are large and plain, but written in coloured ink. I am glad to under- 
stand that the Surtees Society has promised to print this book soon ; 
and one more acceptable, with its Anglo-Saxon version, could scarcely 
be given to the world. By the way, the Surtees Society has deserved 
already, by its publications, our best thanks : the works which they 
have printed have been well edited, and valuable in themselves. Let 
us hope that they will not be induced to publish any common or trifling 
books, such as translations, (for example,) because some of their 
members want to be amused. We have known such things proposed 
before now. But the Surtees Society has a reputation, and I hope 
it will keep it. 

One of the most curious and valuable books in the collection 
is a quarto volume [B. iv. 24.] of miscellaneous tracts bound together. 
It begins with a catalogue of the Durham Library in the middle of 
the twelfth century, in a contemporary hand. Some of these books 
are still among the manuscripts of the cathedral. The library at 
that time, judging from this catalogue, was tolerably large : more than 
four hundred volumes. Among them were several Bibles, and parts of 
the Scriptures ; works of the fathers, S. Gregory, S. Ambrose, Origen, 
S. Augustine, S. Anselm, &c. Several of the works of Venerable 
Bede : (and, I may observe, a copy of Cassiodorus on the Psalter, which 
is now in tlie Library, and which is said to have been written by 
S. Bede himself. It is at any rate a very early manuscript.) There 
were also various books of canons, decretals, and canon law. Of 
classics, Sallust, Virgil, Ovid, Persius, &c. In service books the 
catalogue is deficient: it could not be but that the Church had 
many more than this list contains. It specifies, however, two new 
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lectionaries and two old ones ; a breviary of Bishop Ranulph in two 
volumes: many psalters, chiefly the former property of individuals, 
whose names are given : " fireviarium parvum itinerarium;" and three 
Hymnals. There are at the end seven books, " Libri Thomse prions," 
of which one is a Gradual. Thomas was prior in 11 62. The English 
or Anglo-Saxon books were "OmeHaria Vetera duo. Unum novum. 
Elfledes Boc. Historia Anglorum Anglice. Liber Paulini Anglicus. liber 
de Nativitate Sanctse Mariae Anglicus. Cronica duo Anglica." The 
catalogue occupies two leaves only, and at the end of it is the follow- 
iog* giving us some important information on a point, concerning which 
we know but little. "Hii sunt libri qui leguntur ad collationem. 
Vitse Patrum. Diadema Monachorum. EfFrem cum vitis Egiptiorum, 
Paradisus. Speculum. Dialogus. Pastoralis eximius Liber. Ysidorus 
de summo bono. Prosper de contemplativa vita. Liber Odonis, 
Johannes Cassianus. Decern Collationes;" These last, the Collations 
were either short homilies, or portions of Scripture, appointed for 
stated fasts or festivals during the year. The "Liber CoUationum" 
itself is a most rare service-book : I know no example of one of English 
use, except that which formerly belonged to the Abbey of Ford in 
Devonshire, and which is in Mr. MaskeU's collection now in the 
British Museum. 

In this same volume, on the reverse of a blank leaf, (foL 4,) is 
the following form : " ^ Ego, frater J^^. presbyter vel diaconus promitto 
stabilitatem meam et conversionem morum meorum et obedientiam 
secundum regulam sancti Benedicti coram Deo et Sanctis ejus, in 
hoc monasterio quod est constructum in honore sanctse Mariae semper 
virginis et sancti Cuthberti prsesulis, in preesentia domni N** This 
also in a band of the twelfth century. 

In the fifth and sixth portions of the same volume are a calendar of 
the eleventh or early in the twelfth century, and a contemporary Mar- 
tyrology. This last, except additions, seems to be the same as the 
Martyrology of Venerable Bede. The rest of the volume is made up of 
very ancient transcripts of agreements between the monks of Durham, 
and of other monasteries : the Gospels to be read " in capitulo'* through 
the year ; the constitutions of Lanfranc \ some Epistles ; and the rule 
of S. Benedict, with an Anglo-Saxon version ; and some rules " de officiis 
divinis celehrandis*' 

Between the second and fourth leaves is sewn in a small slip of 
veUum, with the following curious memorandum : it has been thought 
to be a forgery ; but if so, it is an early one ; for the writing is not later 
than about 1200. *^Anno ab incamatione domini M**. C°. LXXV*., 
quo rex Henricus major recepit ligantias et fidelitates de Scottis 
apud Eboracum, Dufgal, filius Sumerledi, et Stephanus capellanus 
suus, et Adam de Stanford receperunt fratemitatem Ecclesise nostras 
ad pedes sancti Cuthberti, in vigilia sancti Bartholomsei. Etidem Dufgal 
obtulit ibi duos anulos aureos sancto Cuthberto, et promisit se 
singulis annis, quamdiu vixerit, daturum conventui unam marcam, 
sive in denariis, sive in equivalenda." 

I remember to have observed only one Missal of English use ; [A. 
iij. 32.] and I had no time to examine it sufficiently to ascertain of 
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what Church it was. It is a manuscript of about the year 1420. folio, 
and in the old white calf binding : almost the only manuscript of the 
coUection now remaining in that state. Itisimpeifect in the calendar : 
but apparently has no other imperfections. There is a large, but not 
well executed, illumination of the Crucifixion on the reverse of the leaf 
preceding the Canon. If I am not mistaken, this manuscript, although 
it has many of the occasional masses, has not the Service at Marriage. 
At the end, in a later hand, is the office of the Transfiguration. And, 
which is the most remarkable thing in the volume, on the last leaf, is a 
Mass of the Name of Jbsus : with a long rubric, containing, among 
other matters, a list of indulgences to those who venerate the Holy 
Name, or hear or say the Mass, granted by Popes John XX., Boniface 
VI., Robert, Bishop of Sarum in 1411, Thomas Spofford, of Hereford, 
and John, of Bangor. 

The MS. A. iv. 25, sm. 8vo., is a curious volume : containing a 
number of Liatin prayers and meditations : written about the year 1470. 
On the reverse olfoL 9, is the foUowing to the Guardian Angel : 

'^ Myn angel that art to me ysend 
Fro God to be my gouemoar, 
Fro all yryl tho me defend; 
In euery dyssese be my succour." 

Towards the end of the book are prayers with English rubrics: of 
which this is an example ; fol. 94. '< Thys prayer folowyng ys for hem 
y been in disese or haue fryndis disesed or in preson, or fallen in som 
gret syn to pray God delyuer hem well ought, as the good Duke 
Neemie prayed for hem y^ weyr in the captiuite of Babylone, the wych 
wyren delyuered. Oratio. Qusso, Domine, Deus coeli, etc." Stitched 
into one of the leaves, there is a small illumination, of a contemporary 
date, like those commonly found in the Horse before the Office of Com- 
mendation : it is curious, because evidently by the hand of a beginner, 
and very rudely drawn. There is another volume here of much interest : 
a number of old religious treatises in English : written about the year 
1420. [A. iv. ^% 8vo.] It is unhappily imperfect at the beginning 
and end. The contents are: 1. An Exposition of the Loan's Prayer. 
2. The Lettings of Prayer. 3. Of Charity. 4. Of Adam and Eve. 
5. Of Prophecy. 6. Observations collected out of Scripture. 7. Of the 
Creed. The catalogue by Mr. Rud says at the end of its notice of this 
MS. " Quaere, an Wiclefi fuerit ?" a curious example of that habit of 
thought, and amount or deficiency of information, which could not con- 
ceive the existence of any English religious book, unless written by 
Wicklif, until the sixteenth century, or of any English prayers before 
the Prymers of Henry VIII., or the Prayer-books of Edward VI. Of 
the tracts mentioned above I may add, that the Exposition of the Loan's 
Prayer is divided into the seven petitions, or " axings ;" and the twelve 
lettings of prayer are these : namely, 1. The sin of him that prayeth. 
2. The doubt of him that prayeth. 3. Asking not that that ought to 
be asked. 4. The unworthiness of him for whom we pray. 5. The 
multitude of evil thoughts. 6. Despising of Oon's law. 7. Hardness 
of soul. 8. Encreasing of sins. 9. Suggestion of the devil, that with- 
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draweth from prayer. 10. littleness of desire. 11. Impatienoe in 
him that asketh. 12. Default of perseverance. 

I shall only speak now of two other MSS. One, the second on the 
shelves, a very fine and noble fiible, once belonging to Hagh Pudsey, 
who was Bishop of Durham in 1 1 55. It is in four volumes, large folio, 
and written in a bold handsome character, in double columns. For- 
merly it mast have been very splendid and glorious with gold and 
colour ; now, it has scarcely one remnant of its illuminations remaining ; 
scrolls, initials, borders, all have been cutout. Nevertheless, mutilated 
as it is, it is a magnificent specimen indeed of the art of the twelfth 
century. 

And the other book which I have to mention is, as it ought to be, 
A. 1 . It is a manuscript Latin Gospels, with a glossary, of the four- 
teenth century. The scription is very fine throughout, and the size of 
the volume is prodigious. I do not remember at Uiis moment the exact 
size of the great manuscript called the Vernon MS. in the Bodleian : 
but with that exception, I do not remember any book which comes near 
the present. The text is written in a very large hand ; and the glossary 
in smaller characters ; both in double columns ; each column having 30 
lines of text, or 62 of glossary. But, perhaps, you would like an accu- 
rate measurement : then, here it is. The leaves are 361, and each 
measures 21 inches by 15 ; the margin on the outer side is 3 inches: the 
inner 1^ : at top 2, and at bottom 4|. The large initials are 3 inches 
by 4. 

You must recollect that in these hurried and brief notes of the Durham 
manuscripts, I have attempted nothing more than to give you some 
notion of their very valuable and important character : and I am sure 
you will agree with me, that an accurate account of the rare printed 
books, and at least an index of all the manuscripts in our Cathedral 
libraries, is very much indeed to be desired. I am confident that on the 
shelves of some of them lie neglected, and almost unknown to any one, 
books and manuscripts of the highest interest both to the theologian and 
to the historian. I must not omit to add that there is a good catalogue 
of the Durham MSS., first compiled by Mr. Rud, and published in 1825, 
under the careful editorship of the present learned librarian, the Rev. 
James Raine. 

This brings me once more to Mr. Beriah Botfield. Among the 
manuscripts is kept, and very properly, a printed book, 4to., cMitaining 
one book printed by Caxton, and two by Wynkyn de Worde. The 
Caxton is very imperfect ; and so of the others, the first wants the title, 
and the second is also a fragment only. Mr. Botfield affects to 
describe this volume : if he had really done so, he would for once have 
done something useful : but he has merely copied a few notes written 
on the inside of the cover by a former librarian, and it scarcely appears 
possible that he could have even troubled himself to open the book itself. 
The Caxton contains three treatises, printed and published in one volume. 
Of these he says that the first " wants three sheets out of twelve ;" it 
happens that it is a fragment containing part of three sheets only : that 
is, the three sheets towards the end, I, K, and M. Of the second he 
tells us, that sheet A is bound up with the preceding treatise : it is not 
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80, but in its proper place. These blunders are all to be traced to the 
memorandam on the cover of which I have already spoken. But the 
point is, that such a person as Mr. Botfield has the presumption 
to publish a book about Cathedral Libraries, without either diligence to 
examine or knowledge of his subject. For he cannot even copy cor- 
rectly : in extracting the colophon, he mistakes the old straight punc- 
tuation, so common in the books of Caxtou and Pynson, and others of 
that day, and makes *' pressorem " into " Ipressorem." But I must give 
you in a few words an account of this example of Caxton. 

It is the book of which the title, according to Ames, is " a boke of 
diverse ghostly maters ;" and contains three distinct treatises, first, 
the Orologium Sapientiee, which has lost all the leaves preceding I iiij. 
K is perfect ; followed by M, six leaves ; with a colophon on the reverse 
of the last leaf. Secondly, '< The xij prouffytes of tribulacyon," shown 
by " vij maysters assembled togydre." This part wants only two leaves 
in D. Some leaves are misplaced in sheet A. Third, '* The rule of 
Saynt Benet." The first sheet wants the two first leaves and the last 
leaf: on the reverse of the last leaf is a long colophon, distinctly de- 
claring the three treatises to be together one book. Ames, (Herbert's 
edition,) the only authority about Caxton which I have at hand, speaks 
of a copy at Cambridge, in which he says, that at the end there is a 
woodcut of the mocking of Christ ; but in the present copy, this wood- 
cut is at the end not of the third but of the second treatise. Perhaps 
this is a different edition. 

Bound in the same volume are two imperfect books, by Wynkyn de 
Worde, namely, the Four Last Things, reprinted from Caxton's edition : 
and The Rote or Myrrour of Consolation. This last has at the begin- 
ning a woodcut of die Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament ; not of the 
Elevation, as it is stated, with his usual accuracy, by Mr. Botfield. 

I must not omit to mention, and at present, merely mention, that two 
Mortuary Rolls of the Monastery are preserved here. They are espe- 
cially valuable, as giving the dedications of the various Abbeys and 
religious houses whose prayers were asked and given for the individuals 
whose names are on the rolls. One of the rolls, of a great length, (in 
fact, thirteen yards,) records the names of as many as G'20 religious 
houses. 

You are aware that there is another famous library at Durham ; given 
by Bishop Cosins (I believe) to the Clergy of the Diocese, and kept in the 
Castle, now the University. There are several service books of Sarum 
among the printed books in this collection : I may specify a perfect and 
fine copy of the folio missal, Byrckman, 1514 ; the Manual, 1554, 4to. ; 
the Processional, 1554, 4to. ; the Horse, Regnault, 1530, 4to.; and the 
Prymer in English and Latin, 12mo., 1556, R. Caly. These last are (I 
believe) also perfect. There are also fine copies of the first and second 
Prayer-books of King Edward. The first is, March 7th, 1549; and 
both by Whitchurch ; at the end of the second is a slip inserted, with a 
table of " Faultes escaped.'* There are besides, a copy of the very rare 
Communion Ofiice of 1548, Grafton, 4to, [viij^^ daye of Marche, 
M.D.xLviii.] and a copy of Merbecke's Common Prayer Book, noted 
4to., 1550. 
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The catalogae of the printed portion of this library is defective ; it 
does not include the titles of those books and tracts, often very valuable, 
which are bound together in volumes. To take one example, a tract 
vrhich I do not remember to have met with before : Bishop Hooper's 
homily to be read in the time of pestilence, &c., 4to., printed by John 
Oswen, at Worcester. I do not mention this because of its own in- 
trinsic merits ; but as a tract it is excessively rare, and the catalogue 
does not notice it. 

The manuscripts are kept in a case by themselves : these, like the 
Cathedral collection, have been lately repaired, bound, and put into 
good order. And they are well deserving of all care. There are about 
one hundred volumes; among them a Missal, which there is little 
doubt must be of York use, once belonging to the church of Kudby, in 
Yorkshire ; by the testimony of these lines, written in the calendar, in 
February : 

'* Whoso owne me that doth loke, 
J ame the Chowrcfae of Radby's bowke.'* 

It is imperfect, of about the year 1400. 

There are also the follovnng. 1 . A very beautifully written 4 to. 
[V. iij. 8,] with several pontifical offices; of consecration of a church ; 
ordination, coronation^ &c. It is of the use of the Church of Rheims, 
and was formerly Archbishop Cranmer's, whose autograph is on the 
first leaf. It does not appear how he came by it. 2. A small volume, 
which in the catalogue of these manuscripts, published by the Surtees 
Society, is called " Liber Hymnorum." [V. v. 6.] It is not, how- 
ever, a hymnal, but a Gradual, and of much value and importance. It 
is not later than the 1 3th century, and is beautifully written in a very 
small distinct character. 3. A Liber Festivals, [V. iij. 5,] of about 
the year 1460, 4to. The beginning has for an initial, an illumination 
of a priest preaching, vested in a blue cope, standing in a small pulpit ; 
over the front of the pulpit there is a crimson pall. 4. There are 
several volumes of early English devotional and religious treatises ; one 
only can be specified; [V. v. 12.] Cressener's Psalter of Mercy on 
Good Friday, 1485 ; and, (bound with it,) The Meditation of Jordan of 
the L3rfe and Passion of Jesu Christ, compiled and made by the right 
devout brother Jordan of the Order of Saint Austin. Both these 
tracts, the latter especially, are curious and full of interest. 

I shall end this with some extracts from a very important book in this 
library, namely, a copy of the Common Prayer Book of 1 61 9, on large 
paper, having upon its margin a vast number of notes and alterations, 
in Bishop Cosins* handwriting, which it is believed that he proposed for 
adoption at the last review in 1 662 ; and it is said, (as was probably the 
case,) that he took this volume with him to the Conference. It would 
be impossible to do more than give you a few examples of his views 
upon the matter. I am told that the notes are about to be published 
entire ; and we may hope it will be so. 

The former title of the book was — " and other rites and ceremonies 
of the Church of England." The Bishop proposes, *' according to the 
use of the Church, etc." The addition also, " Together with the 
Psalter, etc./' is in the margin. 
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I pass over his namerous corrections in the Prefoce, Calendar, &c., 
and come to the Morning Prayer. 

The addition to the rubric before the General Absolution, after the 
words Priest alone, is by Bishop Cosins ; in the same form, " Who " 
deeirest not, instead of " Which." At the end of it the old rubric was 
'* The people shall answer :" the Bishop adds, *' here, and at the end of 
all other prayers.'^ 

In the Lord's Prayer, "Who" is again proposed for "Which." 
Before the Venite, the following : ** One Terse by the priest, another by 
the people ; and the same order shall be observed in all psalms and 
hymns throughout this Booke : but where there is a Quire, the same 
shall be sung by sides, as hath bin accustomed." After the Te Deum« 
Cosins at first added the Gloria ; but afterwards erased it with a pen. 
At the Litany, in the first rubric, he inserts, " or publick supplication ;'* 
and adds at the end of the same rubric ; " The priest (or clarks) kneel- 
ing in ye midst of y« Quire, and all the people kneeling and answering, 
as followeth." The petition, *' From all sedition, &c." is altered into, 
"From all open rebellion and sedition, from all open conspiracie and 
treason, from all ^se doctrine, etc." Instead of '* Keep the Magis- 
trates," " Keepe all the subordinate Magistrates." 

Among the occasional prayers, the second, in the time of dearth, is 
written in the margin. Also, in the prayer during Plague, the clauses, 
" didst send a plague ;" and also, '* and accept of an atonement, and 
didst" are inserted. The two prayers in Ember weeks are in the 
margin : and the rubric, '* A prayer that may be said after any of the 
former,*^ The prayer itself for the parliament is not written ; but this 
rubric is ; " for the Parliament and Convocation during their Sessions." 
Among the thanksgivings, that for restoring public peace, " O Eternal 
God, &c.," is in the margin. The Bishop adds the rubric that the 
Collects for Sundays, &c., should be said at the Evening Service before ; 
also, that the first collect said in Advent is to be repeated until 
Christmas Eve. But I must pass on to the Communion Service. 

The Bishop adds the rule that every minister repelling shall give Imme- 
diate notice to the Ordinary ; and his first draught of the fourth of the first 
rubrics is as follows : '*The table alwayes standing in the midst at theupper 
end of the chancell, (or of the church where the Chancell is wanting) 
and being at all times covered with a carpet of silk, shall also have at 
the Communion time a faire white linnen upon it, with other decent fur- 
niture for the high mysteries there to be celebrated. And the Priest 
standing at the north side or end of the table shall say the Lobd*8 
Prayer, with the Collect following." He adds the direction also to 
*' turn to the people" during the saying of the Commandments. 

In the first collect for the King: ''have mercy upon Thy holy 
Church," instead of " the whole congregation.'* Before the Gospel, 
the people are directed to say ; " Glory be to Thee, O Lord :" and at 
the end of it ; •' Thanks be to Thee, O Lord." 

The invitation before the prayer for the Church militant, is thus pro- 
posed in the margin : " Let us offer up our prayers and praises for the 
good state of Christ's Catholic Church." 

I cannot attempt to extract from the very namerous alterations pro- 
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posed in the Sendee itself of the Holy Communion : as a whole they 
do not, although curious and interesting, seem to have affected any 
great question of doctrine. 

I shall only offer you one or two more examples from the occasional 
offices. In the office of Baptism, the fiiihop adds in the margin; 
" And say to the godfathers or godmothers. Name this child. And then 
audibly naming it after them (if they certifie him that the child is able) 
he shdl dip it> etc^'* In the office for Private Baptism, the blundering 
addition, *' and so many of the collects — present exigence will suffer," 
is added by the Bishop : as is also the thanksgiving after the baptism ; 
<« We yield Thee hearty thanks^ etc" 

Before the office of Confirmation the Bishop would have proposed 
— (happily he either changed his opinion* or was overruled) — a long 
and tecUous account of the end and object of confirmation, with a 
polemical disquisition about it against the Church of Rome, by name : 
and at the end of this, the statement was to come in, which, until 1662, 
not improperly was in the shape of a rubric before the office, but which 
now, unfortunately (for some inexplicable reason) forms part of the 
office itself. Whatever the reason was, the insertion of this exhorta- 
tion, and of the succeeding questions and answers, is to be traced to 
Bishop Cosins, all being in the margin of this book. 

In the office of Matrimony the newly married are directed to receive 
the Holy Communion ; which is to be a part of the office. And the 
rubric that the Order for burial is not to be used for such as die unbap- 
tized, &c., is added in the margin. 

The woman to be churched is directed to come " a month after her 
delivery, decentiy vayled, at the beginning of the Communion Service." 
In the Psalter, the Gloria is directed to be printed at the end of every 
psalm, and of each portion of the hundred and nineteenth psalm. 

I must remind you that the above extracts are but very few out of 
a vast number of alterations proposed (apparently) by the Bishop : the 
book is full of them ; scarcely a page without a margin covered with 
his notes. These few will, I trust, enable you to judge of their general 
character. 

There is one more matter upon which you will excuse a few words : 
namely, the Copes which are preserved in the Cathedral library. I do 
not know whether these have ever been described. There are five ex- 
isting ; and they are kept under lock and key, carefully hung up in a 
case with glass doors^ Three of velvet]; blue, violet, and red : two 
silk ; blue and red. All are richly covered with embroidery, in gold 
and silver thread, and silk. Four are (as I suppose) of at least as early 
a date as the end of the fifteenth century : and the fifth, perhaps, of 
the early part of the seventeenth century. On the hood of the red vel- 
vet cope, are worked two figures sitting : saints are represented down 
the orphreys on both sides : and the back is covered with figures of 
the double-headed eagle. A large cross from a chasuble of about the 
same date, has been sewn into the violet velvet cope : on the hood of 
this is a large single figure standing, in the act of benediction. The 
bine velvet cope is much mutilated : on the back is a large pattern of 
fruit and flowers. On the hood of the blue silk cope is a saint stand- 
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ing, with a crozier, and a lion by the right side : on the back the lily 
and pot, repeated. The red silk cope is the work, probably of about 
the year 1620, or 1630 ; on the hood is the figure of David with the 
head of Goliah in his hand. Over the back is a small pattern of 
flowers. This cope is said to have been worn, during service here, by 
Charles the First. Round the bottom of each cope is a plainer border 
of embroidery. 

These coped are now in a very tattered condition ; they were worn 
until Bishop Warburton's time : and an old man died a few years ago, 
who Could remember their being used, during the Divine Service of the 
Eucharist, by the celebrant and two minor canons, who served as deacon 
and subdeacon. 

And I conclude with telling you; that in the manuscript closet of the 
Cathedral library, there is preserved a very ridh ^tole, worked almost all 
over with figured in gold thread, still very brilliant, which was fbund a few 
years back in a grave, supposed to be that in which the coffin of S. 
Cuthbert was buried at the dissolution of the monasterv. When the 
coffin was opened, this stole was found upon the skeleton within it : 
and the saint is said to have been vested with it at his death. What- 
ever the truth 6f this may be, the stole is of Anglo-Saxon workman-^ 
ship, and probably of the ninth or tenth centuries. 

Yours very sincerely. 



Postscript, — 1 forgot to mention that a good account of the two 
mortuary rolls is giv^n in the Appendix to the catalogue of the MSS. of 
the Cathedral, by the Rev. James Raine ; to whose care and zeal the 
present excellent condition and arrangement of the library is chiefly to 
be attributed. Nor, in speaking of him, can 1 omit to add, that within 
the last three years he has almost enturely rebuilt, with the aid of private 
subscriptions, his small church of S. Mary in the South fiailey. The 
fittings and arrangements of this church well deserve a detailed ac- 
count if I had time and space : and they give g^od evidence of the 
ecclesiological taste and Catholic feeling by which the work was 
directed. They have, however, been already noticed in your pages. 
Mr. Raine informed me, that in the old church (a Norman one) there 
was in the south-west comer of the chancel, a late low-side window : 
and inside the wall, close to the window, was a recess evidently in- 
tended for a seat* 



INTRAMURAL INTERMENT. 

It is not often that Ecclesiology is brought into immediate contact with 
popular or political movements. It rarely happens that our science is 
called to interfere directly with the masses. We, indeed, who are behind 
the scenes, see the overpowering influence which by round-about ways, 
and unsuspected channels, it does exercise on the lowest, as well 
the highest ranks. But people are influenced they scarcely know 
how ; and find their minds moulded to a particular train of though t^ 
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while they remain unconscious of the means by which the end was 
accomplished. 

But at this time, ecclesiology is undoubtedly very much concerned 
in the most popular movement of the day ; and what is more strange, 
we find ourselves, heart and soul, on the popular side of the question. 
But let it be remarked, the subject of Intramural Interment is no new 
one to us. We have alluded to it again and again ; and in two sepa- 
rate articles, published at some distance of time from each other, and 
from the pen of two different writers, (neither of them the author 
of the present article,) we have, in a great measure, treated of it. Now 
that the cholera has slain its thousands, it is easy enough to raise the 
cry against intramural interments. The Times and Punchy the Record 
and Satirist^ papers good, bad, and indifferent, swell the clamour 
against it. It was only we, and such as we, poor patient ecclesiolo- 
gists, who never get credit for anything, who, years ago, denounced it 
as desecration to the dead, and mortality to the living. 

We are anxious to speak on this subject now, because, according to 
some of the writers who have treated on the subject, it is the Church 
which stands in the way of a better system. The Church ! Why, 
from the very earliest times, her voice has been raised against the 
pollution of churches by the dead. The world would have it so; 
and the Church, little by little, gave way. For the most offensive 
form of intramural interment, vaults under churches, the pride of 
wealth and worldly greatness has alone to answer. Ask the sexton at 
S. Pancras or S. Mary-le-bone what is the expense of interment 
in the vaults, and the answer will suffice. It is a poor shortsighted 
theory which construes this into an attempt of the incumbents to turn 
their vaults to a profitable speculation. Would they had the courage, 
in every church through the kingdom, to refuse permission to bury in 
vaults ! But, at all events, they have so far refused it as to say that 
it shall only take place on payment of a sum which can only be 
regarded in the light of a fine. 

And suppose that a priest, with or without the law, were absolutely 
to refuse to allow the church vaults to be used. It is the rich man, 
the squire or merchant, as the case may be, the man who clamours 
loudest, as a general rule, against intramural interment, who would 
harass the parish priest with civil or ecclesiastical persecution, because, 
in his own particular case, the rule was not broken through. 

All parties seem agreed in this : that the burial of the dead among 
the living must no longer be allowed. It is now the Church's place to 
step in, and, starting from this point, to say how her children are to be 
buried. 

As soon as the priest has left the departed man, — let it be in a 
country cottage or a London hovel, — and the last sad offices of kind- 
ness are done to the body, what is the usual course of things? It 
is one of the best features of our English poor, the reverence they show 
for death. We have not yet rooted it out of them, nor even greatly 
injured it, by our sexton-craft, with its accursed grave-augers, and 
body. choppers, and bundles of rich coffin- wood, " very good for lighting 
fires." We lately heard a poor woman, in a very populous London 
parish, expressing her regret at the removal of a curate, *' because he 
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vf9A so Idnd to the poor dead." Well, then; naturally they are 
anxious to keep the corpse as long a time in the house as they possibly 
can. It occupies, probably, the best, or the only bed ; the room must 
of necessity be shared by others : the bed, shocking to think, is often 
also occupied ; the husband, returning weary from his day*s labour, 
will repose, (we know the case too well,) by the side of his dead, as 
by that of his living, wife : and, as a poor man once said to us, '^ What 
eke can I do? I must work, and I must sleep; and the children 
have the other bed, poor things !" 

How unspeakably injurious to health, say the men of this world. So 
it is. And yet, perhaps, it is yet more hurtful to reverence and religious 
feeling. The deep mystery of death — ^its sacramental efficacy in 
destroying sin for ever — its close connection with That Death which has 
removed its sting, and That Rising again which has been its destruction, 
these things render it of the deepest importance that it should be 
treated as a thing — not, God forbid! of terror, but— of deep awe. 
How can this be when a corpse lies in the same room where the every- 
day occupations of life go on ? It is somewhat the same irreverence as 
would be the result of living in a church. 

What then? Would we have interments more speedy? By no 
means. The Lobd*b temple, even in ruins, shall have all fitting 
honour. It shall not be hurried out of sight as an unclean thing. 
But, remembering that the curse, it shall return to the earth whence it 
was taken, is upon it, we will not suffer the poor corpse either to be 
the instrument of evil to others, or to exhibit to others its own 
dishonour. It is like pulling down a church, that we may rebuild 
it more gloriously. The walls must fall ; but they shall fall reverently. 

Therefore, it follows, to prevent the harm of the present sytem 
of allowing some days to pass between death and burial, which system 
we would by no means alter, that we must introduce the use of dead- 
houses. They have worked admirably in foreign parts ; they have in 
many cases prevented the horror of burial alive ; nor is there anything 
objectionable in them, except perhaps the name : and that is easily 
altered. 

Only, we must have a clear understanding about them. They are 
not to be medical establishments; they are not to be government 
establishments ; but they are strictly parochial, and strictly in the 
hands of the Church. Their form will be of course dictated by their 
use. They are not churches, and therefore stand in no need of a 
chancel ; they may be oratories, and therefore are susceptible of eccle- 
siastical arrangement. They will be lofty buildings, and provided with 
a clerestory, perhaps unglazed ; and of course, the means of ventilation 
will be on an unusually large scale. This given, there is no reason 
why church ornament should not be laid out on these places. What 
more suitable to the house of death than stained glass or frescoes, 
setting forth Him Who is the Resurrection and the Li& 7 What more 
comforting than the instruments or suggestions of His Passion Who 
has plucked away the sting of the grave 7 Undoubtedly, too, arrange- 
ment should be made for the purpose of allowing the friends of the de- 
ceased to kneel in prayer in the presence of the earthly tenements 
which they are about to resign into the Churches care till the Resur- 
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rection Day. To this end, it would also be well to proride the prayer- 
desks with some manuals of devotion, suitable for the place and for 
the poor. 

Some persons shrink with horror from the name of a dead-house. 
Perhaps, if they could see one, such as it ought to be, that horror 
would vanish. Let us imagine one in a populous town parish. An 
unusually lofty Pointed building : something like a church, but still 
▼ery different; a very high-pitched roof; spacious clerestory windows ; 
a large western door ; the whole edifice of one height, and of one mass. 
We enter. In the nave, so to speak, are six or seven coped or gabled 
coffins, lying on tressels; each marked, from head to foot, with 
the cross. The rich man may, if in the place of equality be wishes to 
be superior, have his hearae* and his pall ; for the poor it is clearly 
impossible that, in that place, where several of the same parish may b# 
lying at the same time, the Qiureh pall, (of which we have saad more 
in another place) should be used for all. 

The windows glow with the various scenes of our Lord's Passion ; 
in the centre of the building, and rising from the ground, as in a 
churchyard, the great cross hallows the place; the floor is rich 
with encaustic tiles ; while at the upper end of the building several 
mourners kneel in prayer. 

Is all this said to be fanciful or impossible ? The only answer is, — 
Why BO ? We do not indeed expect parishes to raise buildings for 
this purpose in such a complete state as we have described them. 
But we do expect them, — because they will shortly be made— to raise 
some building ; — we do expect them — because church art is reviving 
— to raise it in proper taste; — we do expect those that are able 
to give something for Chbxst's sake, to these receptacles of mortaHty, 
and thereby to make g^od in practice their belief by words in the 
Resurrection of the dead. Only let us — ^let all interested in the sub- 
jeet — consider it well beforehand ; that whenevev an Act of Parliament 
shall pass, forbidding a dead body to remain above a certain number 
of hours in a house, we may know what the Church wishes, and ought 
to do, and not be taken by surprise. 

Thus, then, we have accompanied the corpse on the first stage of 
its journey to its long home. We now come to speak of cemeteries. 
And, in the first place, we will protest once more against two abuses 
connected with the subject. The first is, the joint-stock system of 
making a percentage on Christian burial. This, it is clear, can never 
be used for the interment of the poor ; and it is of that we are now 
more immediately speaking. But still, we are glad to have the 
opportunity of reminding our readers that all persons connected with 
these companies are, by the laws of the Church, considered guilty of 
sacrilege. It is indeed a curious piece of ignorance in a popular, 
but coarse and Pantheisticrf writer, in one and the same breath to 
blame the law for " allowing churchmen to make a heavy penn'orth 
of the sacrilege pernfltted to the dead,'' and to praise those who 
** protest against abuse," by burial at Kensall Green. Protest against 

• We, of course, use the word in its proper sense ; the rib-work of metal or wood 
placed over the coffin on the bier, and carrying the pall. ' 
t See ^ Utile Bird in Ptmch, for Sept. 22, 1849. 
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abuse, indeed ! — What abuse so frightful as to make death the agent 
in a profitable speculation, and sell out land which is Qod's, (for, 
alas, that we should say it ! it has been consecrated) for the reception 
of His faithful till the Judgment day. Ephron the Hittite was un- 
willing to sell his land for burial : and men, calling themselves Christians, 
appoint directors to show them how to sell it for that purpose 
most profitably ! Some day we may return to this subject ; at present 
we will only mention an anecdote connected with it. An architect, a 
friend of ours, was lately employed to design a graTe-cross for a 
gentleman buried in one of these joint-stock grounds. He did so. 
It was referred to the directors, or committee, or secretary, (we 
neither know nor wish to know who are the responsible officers of 
such a company), and the resolution was, that it could not be 
admitted, because it disturbed the uniformity of the other monuments. 
(We believe the objection was not to the cross cis a cross : but the 
absurdity and folly of grave-sellers sitting in judgment on a work of 
Church art, almost surpasses belief.) 

But parochial cemeteries will, of course, be the methods employed 
for the prevention of intramural interment. We are not concerned 
with the question where ; our business is with the how. And now 
we protest against the second abuse, — the partial consecration of 
a piece of ground ; one part of the cemetery is for churchmen — and 
that is hallowed ; the other for dissenters — and that is to remain 
common ground. That this ought not to be, we suppose all will 
allow ; and, as things are done now, we doubt if this kind of semi- 
consecration be even possible. 

We were lately at the consecration of a church and churchyard, at 
no great distance from London, though, we are bound to say, not in 
that diocese. The whole ceremony of the consecration of the 
churchyard was — as we believe it always is in the same diocese — this : 
the Bishop, standing at the altar said, — '' The glorious Majesty of the 
LoBD our Gon be upon us ; prosper Thou the work of our hands 
upon us, O, prosper Thou our handy work." Now, had this been 
done by a Roman bishop, the absurd abuse of the doctrine of inten- 
tion would have been exposed in every Protestant newspaper. If this 
be consecration — how is it so, and why is it so ? The Bishop intends 
(1) those words which in themselves have nothing to do with consecra- 
tion, to have something to do with it, by virtue of his intention ; 
and (2) he intends them to consecrate a piece of ground which he does 
not see, and perhaps never has seen, by virtue of that intention also.* 
By the same rule, a Bishop might sit in his study, and, by an act of 
intention, consecrate any church any where that he pleased. If our 
churchyards are to be consecrated, let them be consecrated ; if not, 
in the name of common sense, let us do away with this farce. 

Now, apply this to the case before us. We can conceive the 

* We are the more anxious to expose this abuse, because it might be pretended 
to be justified by a reference to the rubric, that the Bishop, standing in some con- 
venient place of the churchyard or churchy shall say, " Let the glorious," &c. The 
rubric, evidently intended in case of inclement weaUier, is bad enough in itself ; yet, 
a convenient place in the church can only mean a place like the door or porch, whence 
the churchyard can be seen. Quod nequii videri, nequit consecrari. 
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possibility, in a ground of which part was intended to be consecrated, 
and part to be left, of a procession accurately defining the limits of 
the Church's portion, and so the act, if unjustifiable, yet valid. 
We should only be too glad to hear that such procession did take 
place in the grounds recently set apart for this end. But, granting — 
which we fear is the case — that it did not, what is it that is proposed 
by the Bishop ? He intends to consecrate out of a piece of ground, 
the whole extent of which he does not see, as much as some other 
persons present, or not present, intend him to consecrate. Can 
anything be a wilder caricature of the doctrine of intention ? 

Dissenters must, of course, be provided for: but the separation 
ought to be as complete in death as it was in life, The church and the 
meeting-house are not more distinct than must be the grave-yard of 
aliens and the cemetery of churchmen. 

Town -parishes, the cemeteries of which lie at a distance, must 
of course have a parish^hearse, just as they ought, under the old 
system, to have possessed a parish-bier of the proper shape. Of 
hearses we have already spoken, in another place; and we may, 
perhaps, in some number of the second Series of the Instrumenta 
Ecclesiastica give a design for one. 

We have in like manner described the arrangement and details of 
cemetery chapels,* and we may return to the subject. We are glad to 
hear that there is daily service in the cemetery chapel attached to 
S. Paul's at Oxford; and we hope that the example may become 
general. 

We scarcely know a more effectual service that could be rendered 
to the Church at this time, than by the purchase of a piece of ground 
as the cemetery for some one London parish, — the erection of a fitting 
chapel, with its lofty spire, and peal of bells, and of the cemetery cross, 
and the providing for the ringers. This would show how these 
things ought to be done. Then we should not hear aldermen pro- 
posing to bury any number of pauper corpses on Woking Common 
at six shillings a head. We should come to regard burying the dead 
as not the least work of mercy. We are about in the course of the 
Church's year, to enter on the book of Tobit ; nay, by a curious coin- 
cidence, many of our readers will see this paper for the first time, when 
they have been instructing their flocks in the words of the Angel, 
'* When thou didst not delay to go and cover the dead, thy good 
deed was not hid from me." We earnestly commend this subject to 
their consideration. We hope at no distant period to offer a few con- 
siderations on funerals, for which we have made some pretty extensive 
preparations, but time and space alike forbid it in the present number. 
We shall conclude with the earnest wish that, in this cemetery move- 
ment, the Church may know and defend her rights better than she did 
in the last ; that she will take the lead in enforcing a just popular 
demand, namely against intramural interment, but not yield to, or be 

* We strongly urged, among other things, the necessity of an altar, for that 
Communion which is always contemplated by our Church at funerals. It is 
a curious and melancholy fact, that from constant confinement to the one rite of 
burial, and that alone, three successive priests attached to a northern cemetery are 
said to have lost their senses. 
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disquieted by, a popular yell, namely for indiscriminate burial of the faith- 
ful and the schismatie in one ground. If she has been negligent in 
allowing abuses to exist in her churchyards, she has time to retrieve 
her neglect. Let her now come forward at once, let the Bishops 
speak their minds as to what they will not allow in cemeteries, and 
what they will require, and a movement, originally sanatory, will 
incalculably strengthen the hands of the Church, and promote the 
spiritual, no less than the temporal welfare of her children. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

The secretaries have the pleasure to announce that the long pvomised 
report is now ready for distribution. Every member will be entitled to 
a copy upon application to our publisher : but it is imposaiUe for the 
Society to forward his copy to each member by post. It may be neces- 
sary to state that no leas than forty-three names have been removed 
from the list of members, of persons elected before 1 842, who hav^ not 
paid the small balances which would have entitled them to become 
life-membera. 

The secretaries have also to inform the members that W. C. Luard, 
Esq., has kindly undertaken to arrange and catalogue the books, casts, 
and drawings belonging to the Society. It is requested, therefore, that 
all members who may have any part of the Society's property in their 
keeping, will return it as soon as possible to the rooms. 
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The Chmrches of the Middle Agee: or^ Sehct Specimens of Early and Middle- 
Pointed Structures ; with a few of the Purest Late Pointed Examples, 
illustrated by Geometric and Perspective Drawings. By Hen&t 
Bowman and J. S. Crowtheb, Architects. Manchester : 1848. 

This series can be best described — in the words of its authors* pro- 
spectus — as " intended to be one of simple and practical utility. — It is 
not the purpose of the authors to enunciate any new principles, or 
theorise in any way. but simply to give Illustrations of entire Churches, 
of the purer styles, which, either as wholes, or from the great beauty of 
their details, will be of service in modern practice." 

Three Parts have already appeared, and deserve the highest praise 
wmd best encouragement. Fifteen plates aire devoted to the illustration oi 
S. Andrew, Ewerby,. Lincolnshire ; and two plates of details of S. Mary, 
Temple Balsall, Warwickshire, and a ground plan and perspective view 
of S. Andrew, Heckington, make us quite anxious to welcome the re- 
maining plates of these fine examples. 

Ewerby is a magnificent specimen of a Flowing Middle-Pointed 
church, of moderate proportions, but with some remarkable features in 
the plan. For instance, there is- no difference of internal floor-level 
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between chancel and nave, no chancel-arch, and an ei^gaged western 
tower. It is moat perfectly measured and described : one can follow the 
most recondite beauties of the construction mouldings and joints in 
these plates, aJmost as well as in the original structure. Such a mono- 
graph as this — the most perfect in scale and minuteness that we have 
seen since our own publication of the chancel of All Saints, Hawton — 
will be of incalculable value to the architects of our Colonies or the 
United States, who have no means of access to ancient churches. 

Hawton chancel was engraved on copper ; these plates are on stone, 
done with remarkable skill and distinctness. The lettering alone seems 
to fail : and we strongly recommend Messrs. Bowman and Crowther to 
use a more plain and intelligible alphabet, in their succeeding Parts. We 
remark that a north-eastern sacristy at Ewerby is destroyed, and its 
foundations have not been traced, nor its former existence distinctly in- 
dicated in' the ground plan. And in the perspective view, from the south- 
west, there is a great awkwardness, owing to the point from which it 
is taken, not showing the south-aisle roof. A friend, on first looking 
at the plate, declared that there was a sham west-front to a south-aisle ; 
and it is difficult to get rid of this impression when once pointed out. 
It would haVe been better to have drawn it from a point further east. 

The two plates of windows from Temple BalsaU introduce us to a 
specimen of earlier Middle- Pointed. We shall await the appearance of 
the remaining illustrations. 

Of Heckington we can only say that the perspective from the south- 
east presents a very vision of beauty. We can hardly conceive anything 
more perfect ; and we should advise the authors, as they, very sensibly, 
mean to sell the plans, elevations and perspectives apart from the mere 
details, outlines of mouldings, &c., which interest few but professional 
people, to keep on sale for framing this particular plate, as a specimen 
of what a village- church may be. 

We heartily recommend this series to all who are able to patronize it. 



A Manual for the Study of the Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of the Middle 
Ages, By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts. B.A. London : J. H. 
Parker. 1849. 

This is one of the manuals published under the sanction of the Archae- 
ological Institute. It contains ninety-two pages of letter-press, and 
eighty-four plates. The value of the book consists almost wholly in 
the illustrations, which embrace specimens of all kinds of sepulchral 
stones of different ages. As ususd in Mr. Parker's books, we have here 
a repetition of some of his well known wood- cuts ; but they are more 
admbsible than usual when taking their place (as here) in a chrono- 
logical series. We cannot compliment the author much on his dis- 
sertation. It wants arrangement and perspicuity, and has all the dul- 
ness of archeology pure, without any trace of deeper or more holy 
feeling than mere antiquarianism. In a section on inscriptions the 
author betrays a tendency to better things : but this most important 
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department of his subject is treated in so superficial and miserably im- 
perfect a way — in the compass of three pages ! — that we almost believe 
some censot has been at work on the section with his shears. There 
is doubtless, or ought to be, a vast deal of information in this Manual, 
but we perused it without being able to carry away any very definite 
impressions, and could not determine whether or no we had learnt any- 
thing new from it. And there is no index to make it available for 
reference. And generally Mr. Cutts's authorities, from which one 
may always gather a notion of the value of such a compilation, 
are of a very second-rate kind. For example, so mediocre a work 
as Maitland's Church of the Catacombs is constantly referred to ; and, 
of course, the Archaeological Journal ad nauseam, and that most worth- 
less of publications. Hart's Ecclesiastical Records, which our readers 
will remember that we were compelled to expose some time ago. It 
is by an inexcusable blunder that Mr. Cutts, when referring two or 
three times to the beautiful work on *' The Ancient Sculptured Monu- 
ments of the County of Angus," reviewed in our last number, assigns 
its authorship always to Mr. Chambers, instead of to Mr. Chalmers, of 
Auldbar. Had he seen the book ? We cannot congratulate the 
Archseological Institute on their Manual. 



New York Ecclesiologisi. Nos. 1 to 5. 8vo. New York : Onder- 
donk. 

Ws propose in our next number noticing at length that very 
interesting and useful journal, the New York Ecclesiologist. Nothing 
but the unfortunate miscarriage of the earlier numbers would have 
prevented our earlier fulfilling this pleasing duty. Having recently 
received the duplicates of the missing ones, we beg to acknowledge 
the interest with which we have skimmed over their contents. 



Westminster: Memorials of the City, S. Peter's College, the Parish 
Churches, Palaces, Streets, and Worthies. By the Rev. Mackenzib 
E. C. Walcott, M. a., of Exeter College, Oxford. Westminster : 
Masters. 

It would be simply impossible to compile a volume on such topics as 
those embraced in the above title, without gathering a host of curious, 
valuable, and amusing facts. And Mr. Walcott has been very diligent 
and painstaking in accomplishing his task. He has given us a volume 
— rather too bulky indeed, and such as it would be impossible to read 
through, but — full of all sorts of information. Two good and careful 
indices give a great additional value to the book ; for as a volume 
of reference, we believe it may be generally useful, even to such as take 
comparatively small interest in the mere local disquisitions. Mr. 
Walcott might, we think, have been sometimes more judicious in 
selecting his stores : a few more parish-accounts and a few less 
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modem epitaphs of utterly insignificant persons would have pleased us 
better. But we do not wish to be severe ; and will only complain of 
a style not enough chastened, and of the book being too large and 
expensive for what it is. Mr. Walcott has a patience and a goodness 
of principle which well qualify him for this sort of rambling topographical 
antiquarianism : and we hope we may meet him again, when we shall 
have no abatement to make in our commendation. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

8. Michael, York Town, near Sandhurst. — In our notice of this 
excellent design in our last number, we inadvertently forgot to mention 
that it was Mr. Woodyer's. 

S. , Drimpley, in Kidderminster. — A ^small Romanesque chapel, 

situated in a most beautiful rural district of the parish of Kidder- 
minster. It consists merely of chancel and nave, with a western 
bell-cot, and a vestry to the north of the chancel. The chancel is 
apsidal and groined. The west tent has an enriched door, over 
which is an ornamental arcade of five arches, with shafts and 
mouldings of good execution, and alternately pierced for windows. 
Above this is a circular window, the tracery of which is rather prettily 
ramified on a regular plan, but of doubtful authority, and which is 
surmounted by a hood ending in serpents' heads, much too large. The 
nave has three windows at equal intervals on each side, enriched with 
chevron mouldings, too large and too conspicuous for so small a 
church. There is an enriched chancel arch, and the windows of the 
apse are filled with very fair stained glass. The nave is fitted up 
with open seats, except three which have low doors, and there is the 
inconsistency of a small west gallery. The pulpit is of stone, in the 
north-east angle of the nave, and approached from the vestry. The 
lectern is a somewhat singular one of stone* with Romanesque oma* 
ment. The font has a plain cylindrical bowl of the proper size» upon 
a circular stone. The stone used in this church is principally of a 
coarse kindi but with a finer sort for the ornamental features. The 
bell-cot is too pointed for Romanesque work, and contains one bell in 
an open arch. Altogether, this may be considered a decent specimen 
of a small Romanesque church, were it ever right or allowable to use 
the style : though some of the ornamental details are too strongly 
marked for a building of this size. 

Holy Trinity, Normacott, near Stoke^upon D^ent, Staffordshire. — 
This church, by Mr. Scott» has been consecrated two years, aud we 
wish that we had fallen in with it sooner, to compliment its architect 
upon the great success with which he has re- produced the graceful 
form of an old village church. The plan is composed of a nave with a 
south aisle of four bays, a porch on the north (the road side), and of a 
chancel, with the nave aisle continued eastward. The style is 
Transitional, between First and Middle- Pointed. The bell-cot stands 
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on the east gable of the nare ; the material is red sand-stone. The 
western elevation consists of two long single-light disconnected 
windows, with a trefoil in their heads, and of a circular window above. 
The north windows are of one light, those in the aisle of two lights. 
The pillars are circular, with arches of two orders, plain chamfered. The 
nave roof is open, plaistered between the rafters. The seats are all open, 
and the font stands to the right of the entrance from the porch. The 
chancel is elevated upon two steps, with a sanctuary beyond upon three 
more. The prayer desk stands just outside of it, looking south, and over 
it is placed the pulpit. The longitudinal seats in the chancel are, how- 
ever, devoted to the choir, so that the desk in question might readily be 
dispensed with. The chancel aisle is of two bays, beyond which the 
aisle is continued as a vestry, being bounded westward by a rather 
high coped wall, lliere is a priest*s door in this aisle. The sanc- 
tuary steps are rather awkwardly managed, as the two lower ones 
project beyond the line of the solid wall to the south, necessitating 
their abruptly terminating against nothing; a length of about two 
more feet given to the sanctuary would have provided them with 
an appropriate framing, and greatly added to the appearance of 
the church. There is a sanctuary rail. In the south wall are two 
trefoil-headed sedilia. The altar is a wooden one. The east window 
is of three lights, with circles in the head. This, as well as the other 
windows of the chancel and its aisle, are filled with simple painted 
glass, by Mr. Wailes. The roof of the chancel is waggon-headed, 
while that of the nave is open. The floors are all either of encaustic 
tiles, or of a not successful mosaic of black and white in tiles. We 
were sorry to see the Royal Arms, in tiles inlaid over the chancel arch. 
The internal colouring is very warm, the wash being tinted with the red 
sand- stone of which the church is built. A place for the singers 
has been provided at the angle of the nave and chancel. The bell 
rope had better have hung in the church. The chancel aisle has a 
gabled roof, that of the nave aisle sloping, (perhaps a little too 
obtusely for the nave pitch.) The former, therefore, looks too much 
like a chantry chapel. The roofs are tiled. The church is altogether 
deserving of great praise. It was built at the cost of the Duke of 
Sutherland. 

8. — — , Walton, Pembrokeshire. — We have been much pleased with 
the designs by Mr. Giles, of Taunton, for the rebuilding of this 
church. The viUage is among the hills, with a very small popula- 
tion : very little accommodation is needed, and the total cost will 
be ^600. The church is to be built of the very hard limestone 
of the country, in random courses, with quoins and buttress-facings 
of the same, but the windows in Bath stone. The woodwork is to 
be of red deal, oiled. The plan will comprise nave and chancel, 
(total length, about 65 feet), north-eastern sacristy, and south-western 
porch. The style is Middle- Pointed ; the roofs very high-pitched, 
with heavy copings and gable-crosses, and a western bell-cot, for one 
bell. The side windows are single trefoiled lights ; the east window 
is of three trefoiled lights, with no tracery, but the lights filling up the 
head; the west window of two trefoiled Kghts, with a quatrefoil 
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above, between two buttresses. The roofs are of course open, with 
intersecting braces and collars* There is a priest's door, too large 
and needless in so small a church, and the chancel has a longitudinal 
seat on each side. We remark no screen, llie pulpit is in the 
north-east angle of the nave. 

8, Peter ad Vmcuia, MeyUtym^ Camttrvonakire, — A small church, in 
plain Middle-Pointed style, has lately been erected in place of a mean 
old one ; and though it is without great pretensions, it is consoling to 
see anything like a revival of ecclenastical propriety in this forlorn 
district, where the old churches are generally mean in their architecture* 
as well as disgracefully dirty and neglected, and the more modem ones 
wholly unecclesiastical both in architecture and arrangement. It was 
built under the direction of Mr. Kennedy, of Bangor, and consists of a 
chancel and nave, with western bell-cot. The roof is of ftdr pitch ; the 
nave has on each side three windows of two lights ; the chancel 
an eastern one of three lights ; the chancel arch is poor, and the 
interior too plain, but has open benehes and no gallery. In so small 
a parish and so sectarian a neighbourhood, this church is perhaps 
better than one could have expected. The neighbouring church of S. 
Cwyvan-Tydweiliog is now being rebuilt in much the same style, 
but in some points superior ; when it is completed, we hope to be able 
to furnish an account of it. These two new churches have already 
excited the greatest admiration, at least in an sesthetical point of view, 
amongst the country people, long accustomed to see nothing but 
shabby, neglected churches, and vulgar meeting houses. Let us hope 
that this may not eventually be without its effect in awakening a right 
spirit in a district where the Church can now hardly be said to exist. 
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ProbuB, ComwaU. — Mr. White, of Truro, has just built very good 
parish schools for this place. They adjoin the churchyard on the 
south-east. Each schoolroom measures thirty feet by seventeen feet, 
six inches, and they open into each other at right angles. There are 
separate porches, well arranged, and a class-room. A bell-turret is 
well managed by being placed on the slope of the gable, instead of 
upon its apex. Each schoolroom is ventilated by a slated louvre. The 
cost is not to exceed £300, including boundary walls ; the floors will 
therefore be of lime-ash. The material is the rough local stone, 
with dressings of S. Steven's granite. The same architect has taken 
in hand an enlargement and restoration of the ancient Third-Pointed 
parsonage at S. Colnmb Major. 

We have received, from an anonymous hand, a tracing of the school 
at MUUm, Dorsetshire : a very humble — almost too humble a struc- 
ture, with no architectural features whatever. 

The same packet enclosed a tracing of Towshck schools in the same 
county : a building of more character ; of two stories, with large 
dormers* and a quasi-transept, of a nondescript-Pointed style. 
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CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

All Saints, Maidstone. — This, the present parish church of Maidstone, 
has been just re-opened« having been scraped and re-seated under 
the superintendence of Mr. Carpenter. The church is one of late 
date and considerable dimensions, having been founded in the fifteenth 
century as a collegiate church, and forms, with the ancient archiepiscopal 
palace and the old collegiate buildings, an extremely picturesque group 
upon the banks of the Medway. The church itself is composed of a 
nave and aisles, both extremely broad, and of a broad chancel with 
narrower aisles. The tower is attached to the most easternly bay of 
the south aisle, and the sacristy projects from the south choir aisle. 
The sedilia, with a monument behind, are still standing, and bear 
remains of their distemper paintings ; on the sanctuary side, however, 
they are greatly mutilated, llie stalls (returned) are still perfect. The 
nave and its aisles were formerly a mass of pew and gallery. They 
are now replaced with uniform oak sittings of a rich design. The 
treatment is original, but we think successful, — two square- 
ended benches, relieved by one with a poppy head. We were sorry 
to notice the central block of inferior free seats, but we understand 
that Mr. Carpenter is not responsible for these. At the east end, on 
the south side, are a series of very elaborate seats for the Corporation, 
designed by Mr. Whichcord, the local architect. The seats in the most 
easternly bay of the aisles on either side face sideways. The original re- 
turned stalls in the chancel have (as we observed above) been preserved, 
with their misereres and desks, through the various vicissitudes which 
the church has undergone. The chancel itself rises, as well as its aisles, 
upon four steps. This elevation gives great dignity, and the new panelled 
backing which has been given to the stalls, makes a very satisfactory 
low screen. Metal gates are to be added. The prayers and lessons 
are read from the •* Dean's stall ;" the former northward, and the 
latter westward. The pulpit, which is correctly placed on the north- 
west angle of the chancel arch is a very successful work — not too 
high nor too large, of a graceful form, and sufficiently rich design. 
Our readers will see that there is very much to be thankful for in £is 
work as far as it has already gone on : but the restoration of Maidstone 
church is not yet completed. The sanctuary continues witli its 
fittings of the last century, monuments still block the sedilia, and 
the curious distemper paintings on the tomb at the back of them, 
might and ought to be repaired, without injury to the original work ; 
this we believe will soon be done. The roofs, too, require to be com- 
pletely repaired, for at present, plaister cielings deface the whole 
church. We have, however, the best hopes that the public spirit and 
liberality of the town once aroused, will not stop till the work is accom- 
plished. We say nothing of painted glass, of which this church, 
with its many large Third -Pointed windows, is peculiarly in need, 
for this is of all decorations the one which experience shows is most 
sure to follow an architectural restoration. 

S, Mary, MeUmry-Bubb, Dorset. — This church, consisting of a 
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chancel, nave, and tower (the lower stage of which is a porch), in the 
middle of the south side of the nave, all of poor Third-Pointed style, 
is at present in a most ruinous condition. The walls and foundation 
have suffered from settlements, the roof is decayed, and the windows 
have suffered every kind of mutilation. With square pews and a large 
west gallery, accommodation is given for ninety persons. Mr. 
Withers, of Sherborne, having been called in, decided that the whole 
of the church must be rebuilt, except the tower, which is of better 
character than the rest, and is in a better state. In design it is massive 
and dignified, with a rich band of quatrefoils under the belfry windows, 
and an embattled parapet. Mr. Withers will add a belfry staircase ; — 
for this we see no occasion, since the ringers, as they have chimed 
from below for 400 years, may just as well continue to do so. The 
only way, indeed, to prevent irreverence on the part of ringers, is 
to keep them in sight, and get rid as far as possible of anything like a 
separate chamber for their use while ringing. The remainder of the 
church will be rebuilt on the old plan, and in the same style, many 
parts of the old windows, &c., being used again, in the nave. In the 
chancel, however, all will be new ; and Mr. Withers, had he been 
bolder, might probably have chosen Middle-Pointed for this, without 
any fear of blame. The roofs will be of lead ; that of the chancel to 
have a crest ; and there will be rather heavy stone copings. I'he 
ritual arrangements will be satisfactory enough ; open seats in the 
nave, and longitudinal seats on each side of the chancel, a screen, 
the level of the chancel extending as a platform into the nave, with a 
pulpit on the north, and a lettern on the south side. Thus 103 
persons will be accommodated. Much of the old stained glass remains, 
and will be repaired ; and no wood will be used in the restoration but 
English oak. We are much pleased with the drawings that have 
been submitted to us. The earl of Uchester is the principal benefiEictor 
to the works. 

8. , Trentham, Staffordshire. — This parish church has been so 

completely encircled in the arms of the Duke of Sutherland's palace, 
as to form absolutely a portion of the building, and to have assumed 
the attitude of a private chapel. We are glad to see that in the 
works executed at Trentham by Mr. Barry, it has not been overlooked. 
The church is composed of a nave, aisles, and very short chancel ; 
the arcade is First-Pointed; the windows and roof Third- Pointed. 
Whether it arise from its height or not, the church before us has 
a peculiarly solemn aspect. The architectural chancel is, as we 
have said, very short. We think that it must have been at some 
time reduced in length, and the east window replaced. It is now 
used as a sanctuary, being separated from the body of the church by 
a huge and very stately high screen of Jacobean date and style — the 
most perfect, we think, except the noble one at S. John's, Leeds, 
which we have ever seen in a parish church of that school. Within 
this screen, and outside the altar rails, the wooden sedilia are 
plained on the south side. The most eastemly bay of the church, 
raised a step, and defined at the sides by a screen of the same style as 
the great one (returned we are sorry to say, to the side walls, so as to 
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include pews in the aisles) is fitted as the chorus eant»rum, with a aide 
desk for the prayers, and a series of side benches for the choir. The 
lessons are read from a brass eagle, copied from the one at Southwell, 
just west of the chorus step, and looking towards the congregation. 
The pulpit stands at the south-west an^ of the choir. All the seats 
ate open and moveable, and placed upon a continuous pavement of 
encaustic tiles, from Mr. Minton*s neighbouring works. The font 
stands eA the west end, upon a stone base, which has been made in a 
very awkward way, of a lozenge-shape, so as to line with the tiling. 
It was the gift of the parishioners. We are sorry to have to report a 
western gaUery for the ducal family : why such a blot — ^while the 
whole body of the church preached Christian equality — should be 
tolerated, astonishes and grieves us. The most easternly window in 
the north aisle is filled with memorial glass, by Mr. Willement, in 
honour of a late incumbent. Mr. Willement ought really to do 
better. One originality in the window struck us, — the initials of the 
departed repeated in the quarries, after the fashion of the monogpram. 
The remaining windows are glazed with ornamental patterns in plain 
glass. The great darkness of the church would, we conclude, make 
the filling it with painted glass impossible, but still they ought to have 
been advantageously relieved with colour ; an arrangement for which 
there is ample precedent in Third-Poioted windows of domestic, if 
not of ecclesiastical buildings. 

S. George's, Ramsgate^ a vast modern Gothic church, with a most 
debilitated apse, has recently received some decorations which do 
more credit to the feeling of those who projected, than to the skill 
of those who executed, them. A weakly-coloured window, with 
very tame figures of the aposdes, has been erected as a testimonial — 
and one well deserved — to the energies of the present vicar. This 
common-place glass is relieved by a diluted attempt at polychrome ; 
the colour seems to be laid on by a spider. The apse is of panels, 
divided by buttresses, the bases of which being entirely plain and 
solid have been picked out with sham foliated arches, done in colour. 
Four panels contain the Creed, &c., and the centre one, a hazy*looking 
blue cross, of gigantic proportions. The walls are not diapered, but 
the foliated heads of the panelling are relieved with some flower- work, 
which would be very suitable to the illumination of a book, but la 
nothing like wall-colour. The altar is of jointed deal, and panelled 
to look like stone. We were sorry to hear some report of an intention 
to construct a chorus cantorum internally, westward of the present apse, 
with screens, &c. ; — sorry we say, because this very creditable plan 
— creditable; that is, under untoward circumstances, — ought only 
to be resorted to when there is no space eastward. S. Geoige*s, 
Ramsgate, has ample space ; and the only way to make such a. 
church ritually correct, is to pull down the present miserable apse, 
and build a true chanceL — Speaking of sham altars, reminds us to put 
on record, which we do with sincere regret, that the stone-looking 
altar of All Saints, Poplar, is in fact, a cupboard for the registers. It* 
is quite incredible to us how in a church where such good principles are 
so efficiently taught, this scandalous abomination can be permitted. 
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S, Mary, Kidderminster. — This fine church has undergone con- 
siderable improvement* and we are not without hopes of seeing still 
more effected by the removal of the pews which it has hitherto not 
been possible to abolish. The western gallery has been destroyed, 
but the lateral ones still remain. The hideous flat plaifter cieling has 
given place to a panelled one, and the spacious chancel has been fitted 
with stalls, and received the addition of a south aisle corresponding 
with it, of good Middle-Pointed character, and divided from it by an 
arcade of three arches, with clustered piers. Several windows have 
been filled with stained glass by Mr. O'Connor, especially those at the 
east and west ; the former, a fine new Middle-Pointed window of six 
lights; the latter, a very large Third-Pointed one of eight lights. 
The organ is now placed in the south aisle of the chancel, and a fair 
new pulpit of carved woodwork has lately been erected in the nave. 
An uninterrupted view from east to west is now obtained, and the 
improvement must appear surprising to those who remember the former 
state of this church, even though the i)ew8 and some of the galleries 
still remain. The nave and chancel are both very spacious ; the former 
is rather late Third-Pointed, having channelled octagonal piers, with 
stilted bases, but a fine massive tower occupying the western bay of 
the south aisle. The chancel is altogether of good plain Middle- 
Pointed work, and contains three pretty good sedilia. Eastward of 
the chancel is a Third-Pointed chapel, connected with it by a low 
vestibule, now a vestry. With this addition the exterior of the 
church has a very grand appearance, and an unusual length. The 
chapel is at present used as a singing school for the choir. The fine 
brass in the middle of the chancel is sadly worn by being so constantly 
walked upon, and ought to be protected from further injury. 

8, Mary, Hadley^ Middlesex, — ^This church has lately been effectively 
restored by Mr. Street. It was in a miserable condition, with galleries 
nearly all round ; the aisles of brick, with wooden windows, &c. And 
there were unusual difficulties, we understand, in the way of a proper 
re-arrangement, which, however, have been all surmounted. One 
curious fact should be mentioned: when at last it was agreed to 
dispense with pevr-doors to the open-seats, it was found that the money 
they alone would have cost sufficed to pay for a new west window 
^azed with Powell*i quarries. The new arrangement has quasi-stalls, 
a low screen without doors, and a kind of reading-pew within the 
chancel ; a lettem outside the chancel, and a pulpit, of stone, with 
•tatoea of the Bvangelists, in the right place. This, we suppose and 
trust, is a transitional stage. The substantial parts of the restoration 
are well carried out, the new woodwork being entirely of oak. The 
chancel is paved with encaustic tiles, and the roofs have some good and 
appropriate carving. The whole building is of poor Third- Pointed « 
which makes this very deserving restoration of less interest than usual 
in an architectural point of view ; but the works seem to have been 
consistently and spiritedly carried out. 
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NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORIIESPONDENTS. 

Our conrespoDdent G. G. may commuaicate with Mr. G. Aubrey 
Bezzi, at 14, Pall Mall East, London. The annual Bubscription to 
the Arundel Society is one guinea. 

We cannot answer the question of H. M. P. (of Exeter.) 

The restoration of Wavendon Church is too interesting a one for 
us to speak about on any authority but our own. 

Observer has mistaken us, we think, as well as the writer whom he 
defends. Had the word '* exclusively," which Observer supplies to 
make his meaning clear, been used by the writer whom we criticized, 
we should not have said precisely what we did say. 

We have no manner of doubt that candlesticks on the altar are a 
lawful " ornament :*' but nothing but the Court of Arches, we should 
think, could enforce their use on a reluctant clergyman. 

Received:— H. E. D. :— •!• J. F. P. :— E. W. E. :— E. I. W.:— 
F. C. H. :— Mr. Nash : —Silas Appleyard : — >J< Catholicus: — The Man- 
Chester Chapel. 

Want of space has obliged us to defer the reports of Societies and 
many other matters, and replies to correspondents. 

M. Didron has just opened a manufacture of Painted Glass. We 
look with great interest to the results of an undertaking conducted 
under such auspices. 

It is quite impossible to answer with any accuracy our correspondent 
from Shrewsbury, as to the cost of a church under the conditions he 
mentions. He should ask an architect. It is possible to form a new 
ecclesiastical district — a Perpetual Curacy — in the case he proposes ; 
not a Rectory, which exists only where the great tithes are received by 
the Incumbent. But were impropriated tithes restored to a vicarage, 
the benefice would then, we conceive, become a rectory. 

B. S. H. ought to have been answered in our last number. We 
think he is perfectly right in his scheme of commemorating the sites 
of ruined chapelries in his parish — which it is impossible to rebuild — 
by stone crosses, with appropriate inscriptions. We heartily hope he 
may carry this proposition into effect, and that the example may be 
followed by others. 

We are exceedingly obliged to G. F. B. for his account of a 
church restoration ; and we quite sympathize with all his criticisms. 
Unfortunately there has been a somewhat angry controversy about 
that particular restoration, which makes us unwilling to express our 
opinion, without personal examination of the case. We hope to hear 
often from our correspondent 
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THE CHURCHES OF TOURS. 

Fkw cities in France could formerly boast so many and such interesting 
churches as the capital of the Touraine. It was, in truth, a city of 
churches and monasteries, which had gradually grown up around the 
sacred grotto dug by S. Gatian in the rocks of Marmoutier. Some of 
these had been unaccountably suffered to fall into decay long before 
the Revolution, but it was some years after that event that the de- 
struction of the glorious church of S. Martin, the resort of countless 
pilgrims from all parts of Christendom for eight hundred years, took 
place. A few years later the church and other parts of the convent 
of Marmoutier, which had escaped the fury of the Revolution, were 
bought and rased to the ground by a private individual, who openly 
avowed his act as springing from hatred to Christianity. Thus the 
shrine which had awed the lawless mob into fear and moderation, fell a 
victim to the hate and malice of one man. 

Of the numerous churches which Tours once possessed, four besides 
the cathedral are all that remain open for worship. The abbey of S. 
Julian will, it is hoped, be in course of time added to the number, 
although the work of restoration proceeds but slowly. The large church 
of the Cordeliers is the present theatre of the town. The interior 
has of course been completely destroyed, the stage occupying the site 
of the altar. The church of the Cordeliers, now used as a forage« 
store for the cavalry, is a fine large Flamboyant church, consisting of 
nave and choir, with single aisles to the former and double to the 
latter. The interior is unchanged, and the tracery in the windows 
not much injured, so that we may hope that the government, to whom 
it belongs, may one day be induced to restore it to its former purpose. 

The Corn Market is held in the church of S. Clement. This church 
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dates from the beginning of the fifteenth century. It is in a perfectly 
sound and complete state, with the exception of the tracery in the 
windows, and the south porch, which, though much disfigured, is a 
very elegant specimen of its kind, having been richly canopied and 
filled with statuettes. The church consists of chancel and nave, both 
with aisles, and a north chantry. Being, when the writer saw it, 
almost entirely free from all signs of its degrading use, the free sweep 
of the nave, chancel, and aisles showed forth the fairest proportions 
and the most provoking capability of immediate restitution. 

Last in the list of desecrated churches is the church of the Minims, 
attached to a large mass of conventual buildings, now divided into private 
houses. It dates from the beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
never having been dismantled, presents many traces of past magnifi- 
cence, and but few of desecration. It is kept up with some spirit of 
pride by its present owner, who looks upon it with the eye of a 
virtuoso, and considers it decidedly worth preserving, in spite of some 
annual expense to which he is put in keeping out the weather. Any 
hope in a higher motive is destroyed by a glance into the side chapels, 
where broken crucifixes and images of saints are piled amidst dust 
and lumber. The plan of this church is an oblong, about a hundred 
and fifty feet in length, by thirty-five in breadth. There are several 
chapels on the north side, which have separate conical roofs. The 
altar, which stands under a magnificent baldachin,* is at about one- 
third the length of the church from the east wall, and is divided from 
the body of the church by a very elegant screen in wrought iron. 
This screen stands below the last altar step, and is constructed with 
panels, which can be lowered so as to admit of the congregation com- 
municating when the Holy Eucharist is administered. Two rows of 
miserere- stalls occupy the walls at the eastern extremity of the church. 
These are divided in the centre by a large processional door. The 
pulpit is on the south side, and is entered by a corridor in the wall, 
communicating with the interior of the convent. The roof is in coved 
planking, and has a remarkably good effect. The walls are of con- 
siderable thickness, and contain the confessionals. The fronts of 
these, and the woodwork generally, are richly carved. The west front 
is a rich, though somewhat motley, combination of Italian orna- 
ment. The regret arising from a survey of this fine collegiate church, 
which stands silent and deserted amidst a population of nearly thirty 
thousand souls, is much increased by remembering how very inade- 
quate the churches actually open for service are for what should be 
the wants of the town. The present generation of the French are not 
sufficiently church-going to make it probable that they will traverse 
several quarters of the city in search of a parish -church to which they 
can repair for daily mass. Here is a church of fair proportions which 
the owner appears not unwilling to restore to divine service, if funds 
were provided for its maintenance. 

* This baldachin is a gorgeous illustration of the style of the Renaissance. Its 
superb spiral columns, supporting a highly enriched canopy, eicited the desire of an 
Englishman to possess it and convert it into a bed. He actually made an offer 
to Sie present owner with this view. 
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We have now to consider the remaining churches in Tours, and we 
shall naturally begin with the metropolitical church of S, Gatian. 

The present cathedral has peculiar claims to the interest of English- 
naen, having been commenced by Henry the Second of England. It 
was built almost immediately after the destruction by fire of the former 
cathedral, which appears to have been a Romanesque church on an 
unusually large soede. It seems to have occupied about the same 
extent of ground as its successor, considerable remains being observable 
in the north-west tower and in the choir. The destruction of this church 
is said to have arisen from a contest between the Sovereign and 
archbishop Joscion, relative to a treasure which had been collected in 
aid of the crusades. The king claimed the guardianship of it, and 
the archbishop resisting his authority, a regular battle ensued between 
the king's forces and the townsmen, in the course of which the pious 
work of S. Gregory, which for five centuries had been the pride of 
Tours, fell a victim to the flames. 

The present cathedral, though inferior in size and importance to 
the vast edifices of the north of France, yields to none in solemnity of 
efiFect and beauty of detail. It is also one of the very few cathedrals 
in that country which are perfect in all their parts, and show no trace 
of an incomplete plan. The plan consists of an apsidal choir, with 
surrounding aisles and fifteen chapels, north and south transepts, and 
nave, with north and south aisles terminating in a magnificent west 
front. This indication of the plan follows the succession in the con* 
struction of the various portions of the building. 

The choir and surrounding parts, with the first and second bays of 
the nave, were begun and finished in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, and must be considered one of the finest choirs of that period. 
The arches at the head of the apse are stilted. A most striking effect 
of lightness and elegance is produced by the arrangement of the 
trifonum-windows, which are set immediately over the mouldings of 
the arcading, and are only divided by the light vaulting shafts, which 
spring from the capitals of the piers. These are filled with very 
fine glass of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The tracery is 
of three lights, with geometrical tracery in the heads. Immediately 
above the triforium are set the clerestory windows, all of which are 
also filled with magnificent glass. Their tracery is an arrangement of 
four lights, divided into two principal lights, with quatrefoiled circles in 
the heads, and a sexfoiled circle in the head of the window. This 
glass, as well as that in the retrochoir, is the glory of the cathedral, 
and has been recently illustrated in a series of finely executed coloured 
lithographed drawings, with descriptive letter-press by the Canon 
Bourass^. This work includes the seventeen windows of the clere- 
story. The subjects consist of the legends of various saints, and a 
series of bishops of the diocese. They are set in medallions of very 
elegant design and of great variety of form. The glass in the Lady- 
chapel in the retro-choir was taken some years ago from the abbey of 
S. Julian, and appears to have been collected from several windows. 
No further progress was made towards the completion of the cathedral 
till nearly the middle of the fifteenth century, when the nave from the 
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second pier, with its aisles and chapels, was commenced. A difficulty 
occurred in the construction, which occasioned a very unsightly irre- 
gularity in the north transept. It appears from an inspection of the 
plan of the church, that the constructors being anxious to diminish 
the width of the building from the commencement of the nave, found 
it necessary to deviate from the line of the choir piers, by bringing the 
large tower-pier at the north-east angle of the north transept, a few 
feet inwards. This had the effect of materially disarranging the 
vaulting of the westernmost end of the north aisle of the choir, and 
made it necessary to construct the east wall of the transept at an 
acute angle, and to throw out an enormous flying buttress from the 
outer angle of the transept. The span which this buttress takes is so 
considerable that a street and part of a garden run under it. At the 
close of the fifteenth century the nave and the magnificent west front 
were completed. A marked change here takes place in the character 
of the architecture. From the second bay from the choir, all the 
features of the Flamboyant period prevail. There are two magnificent 
rose windows of the same period in the north and south transepts, but 
a very unsightly pier runs through the centre of the former, from the 
causes that have been noticed above. 

As regards extreme richness of detail, nothing can surpass the west 
front of S. Gatian. Three large porticoes triply recessed, and filled 
with canopied niches containing statues, lead into the interior of the 
cathedral. The doors are fiat-headed, and rather low. The space 
between the door and the head of the portico is filled with Flamboyant 
tracery, containing rich stained glass. Behind the pediment of the 
principal entrance is an open gallery, also filled with stained glass, 
above which is a gorgeous Flamboyant rose- window, traceried in the 
form of a shield, and containing the armorial bearings of the Mont- 
morency family, who were the principal contributors to this part of the 
church. The enrichments of the doorway are of the most elaborate de- 
scription. Statues of saints and miniature churches, with flying but- 
tresses and windows of exquisite tracery, bear witness to the patient 
labour and zeal of those who built this metropolitical church. The west 
fa9ade is flanked with two lofty engaged towers. The lower part of 
them is Romanesque, encased in later work. The upper part of them 
is Flamboyant, with much Debased detail. They are crowned with 
scaled domes, surmounted with crosses, and their total height is about 
230 feet. The condition of the cathedral is on the whole satisfactory, 
and indicative of the presence in the chapter of two such distinguished 
ecclesiologists as Canons Bourass^ and Manceau. Much had been done 
towards a perfect restoration of the western fa9ade, before the revo- 
lution of February. The cessation of all works of the kind has not 
been the least disastrous result of that event. 

iS. Julian. This fine abbey-church is built upon the site of a 
Benedictine priory, founded in the sixth century by S. Gregory of 
Tours, and which numbered amongst its monks in future ages, Mabillon, 
Martene, and Durand. 

The present church, which succeeded a former one destroyed by a 
storm, A.D. 12^4, is cruciform, with a Romanesque tower at the west 
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end. The nave has north and south aisles. The choir has double 
aisles on each side, and was commenced soon after the date just 
mentioned. 

It is a remarkably elegant specimen of the architecture of that 
period. The east end is rectangular instead of apsidal, as is usually the 
case, and is consequently without that beautiful feature so common in 
continental churches — the continuation of the aisles round the high 
altar.* The choir is of three bays. The piers are cylindrical with 
bold acanthus-foliaged capitals, and are set upon raised bases, which 
are also foliaged at the angles. The east window is remarkably 
elegant. It consists of eight lights, divided into two principal lights, 
with quatrefoil circles in the heads, and a large wheel in the head of 
the window. Immediately below is a pointed doorway, with jamb- 
shafts of the same period. The external aisles of the choir are 
prolonged by apsidal chapels of the sixteenth century. The transepts 
are rather short, and do not project beyond the aisles. That on the 
south side has three lancet lights under a continuous moulding, divided 
by detached shafts, with stiffly foliaged capitals. The bases of these 
shafts are of the usual thirteenth-century character, but repose on 
grotesque figures of about a foot and a half in height, which themselves 
rest upon the cill. This is a' very remarkable feature for this 
advanced period. The only other example known in France occurs 
in the nave of the cathedral of Nevers. Above this triplet is a 
large rose of late character and very inelegant. The lower portion 
of the walls of this aisle and transept. is enriched with trefoiled 
arcading, two arches in the south wall being pierced for a door, 
which externally is flat-headed and trefoiled. This part has been 
much damaged by having been included in the S. Julian Hotel, lately 
removed. The north transept is much plainer, having no rose window 
nor arcading. Remains of fresco painting are observable in this part 
of the church. 

The nave and aisles were built a. n. 1240, by abbat Evrard. The 
nave consists of an arcade of five bays, with trifonum and clerestory. 
The piers are circular, with four cylindrical shafts on the faces, and 
have stiffly foliaged capitals. The triforiura on the south side consists 
of three trefoiled arches, divided by circular colonnettes, under a 
circular arch, with a sexfoiled ogeed circle in the head. The clerestory 
windows are of four lights, with a wheel in the head, without cusps or 
foliations. Upon the outer shafts of the piers are set the vaulting 
shafts. The vaulting throughout the church is quadripartite, ribbed 
with bosses, which are in many instances charged with armorial bear- 
ings. Those in the nave bear the towers of Spain and fleurs-de-lys 
of France, which appear to indicate the reign of S. Louis as the 
period of its construction. 

To conclude our notice of the abbey at the point where we should 
have begun, had not the present state of the building rendered it 
inconvenient, a few words must be said about the tower at the west 
end. This, with some masonry in the lower part of the north wall of 

* The same peculiarity is found at the cathedral of Laon. 
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the choir, is all that remains of the solemn abbey built in the eleventh 
century by abbat Gerbert. This building is spoken of in the chronicle 
as " majorem basilicam," which expression may either refer to the 
extent of the building, or to the great devotion which was manifested 
to it. It was dedicated to the Holy Virgin, S. Julian, and all the 
Saints, a.d. 1084. 

The tower which remains is much dwarfed by the encroachment of 
the pitch of the roof on its east side. The lower part is so broken up 
that no idea can be formed of the entrance door. This opened into a 
porch or narthex, the two sides of which are constructed with a massive 
central column in the wall, with responds at each end, on which rest 
very rough round arches. The capitals are much broken away, but 
appear to have been of the ordinary Romanesque character. A deling 
has been drawn at a short height, which makes it impossible to explore 
the upper portion of the tower. The entrance from it into the church 
is through an unsightly Pointed arch of doubtful date. The ex- 
terior of the tower has two stages of windows, the upper one being 
immediately beneath the cornice moulding, and consisting of a blocked 
triplet with circular shafts. There are broad flat buttresses at the 
angles, and also up the middle of the north and south faces. 

The most puzzling point, arising from a consideration of this church, 
is how it was entered. The only doors of any size are those at the 
east end, a most unusual position, and that which gives entrance from 
the porch. The former could not have been intended for general use, 
and the latter is much disproportioned to the wants of such a congre- 
gation as S. Julian would hold. The small flat-headed door pierced 
in the south wall of the south transept was probably connected with 
the conventual buildings, and no sign of any other entrance exists 
elsewhere. On the north side of the choir are some remains of con- 
ventual buildings. The refectory, now used as a stable, is the only 
portion in a perfect state. It is divided into three equal parts by two 
rows of low, thin, cylindrical columns, supporting a quadripartite 
vaulted roof. The bases of the columns are now below the surface of 
the ground, and the capitals are much injured. The date of this 
building is the same as that of the abbey. It is much to be regretted 
that it was not included in the purchase, when the rest of the abbey 
was rescued from desecration. 

This magnificent church had been used as a diligence-of^ce since the 
first Revolution till two years ago, when it was purchased by subscrip- 
tion by the inhabitants of Tours, with the aid of a Government grant. 
The necessary restoration was proceeding with great activity, till it 
was interrupted by the revolution of last year. Only three men are 
now at work, and these are chiefly occupied in cleaning the old 
masonry, and preparing new mouldings in expectation of better times. 

S, Martin, — All that remains of this celebrated church are the clock 
and Charlemagne towers. These fine towers, which formerly stood at 
the north-east and south-west angles of the nave, are now separated by 
one of the principal streets of Tours, which runs through the entire 
site of the nave. Not a trace beyond these of this large and time- 
honoured church remains. It was ruthlessly destroyed in 1802, for 
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the alleged reason of superfluity aud needless expense. Thus the dry 
" church accommodation" system which disfigures English churches in 
our day, decreed the destruction of this, the most hallowed shrine in 
France. 

From 1000 to 1014 is assigned as the date of the choir, nave, and 
lower portions of the towers, by those conversant with the records of 
the church. The Charlemagne tower, so called from its position over 
the tomb of Luitgarde, wife of the emperor, is Romanesque in its 
lower portion, and Transitional Pointed above. The clock tower is of 
later construction, and originally had a curious little tourelle, with a 
conical roof projecting from the south-west angle of its upper stage, as 
seen in French chateaux. 

The plan of the church was a nave, with north and south aisles, and 
an apsidal choir with surrounding aisles and chapels. The four angles 
of the nave were flanked with four lofty towers, with high pyramidal 
roofs. The western fagade had a large Pointed doorway of three 
orders, the hollows filled with sculpture, with rudely sculptured jamb- 
shafts, surmounted by a statue of S. Martin, as usually represented. 

No further information of any certainty can be gleaned from a 
miserable print of the seventeenth century, from which the few details 
given above have been derived. 

Very little is known as to the interior, the few particulars which 
follow having been* obtained from an old sketch found by chance in 
a private house. 

The nave consisted of eleven bays, the piers were square, supporting 
round arches without mouldings, and were capped with an abacus, 
with the lower edge chamfered. On the outer face of the piers ran 
semicircular shafts to a corbel-table beneath the triforium, the capitals 
of which were voluted. The triforium, which was over the aisle-roofs, 
and consequently glazed, consisted of two round-headed lancets divided 
by circular shafts. The clerestory windows consisted of five narrow 
lancets under a flat arch. 

It is extraordinary that no plans of this church are to be met with in 
Tours, and that no information about it can be obtained on the spot, 
even from those who bestow much time and attention on existing 
monuments. 

Notre- Dame-la' Riche, — This is a very large church, and a remark- 
able one in its history and associations. The invocation was originally 
that of Notre-Dame-Ia-Pauvre, and continued so from the foundation 
of the church by S. Gatian, till the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The dedication to Sancta-Maria-Paupercula was selected because of its 
situation in the midst of the cemetery set apart fur the early converts 
to Christianity, who were here, as elsewhere, chiefly poor. In this 
cemetery were laid the remains of S. Gatian, and here they remained 
until their translation by S. Martin. It was in consequence of the 
many miracles wrought at the tomb of the Saint, that the invocation 
was changed in after ages to that of Notre-Dame-des-Miracles. Again, 
in consequence of the enormous treasure amassed from the offerings of 
pilgrims, the invocation became Notre- Dame-la- Riche. 

The plan of the church comprises a nave with north and south aisles. 
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and rectangular chancel with aisles. The actual building is but a 
shadow of the ancient church, which was nearly destroyed in the 
religious wars of the sixteenth century. 

The mass of the church was built after that period, and exhibits the 
characteristics of the Renaissance in their most meagre form. The 
only line of division between the nave and chancel is the difference in 
their respective heights, which is very considerable. At the point of 
junction, remains of Romanesque work are visible; and above the 
arcade of the nave, the outline of the old Pointed arches is distinctly 
marked. The chancel is of great height, and is separated into three 
equal divisions by very lofty columns, with poor mouldings. The 
vaulting rests upon these columns, without any arches or entablature, 
and is united to them by poor rib mouldings, which die into the sur- 
face near their summit. The exterior of the church presents a rich 
appearance. The chapels are under gables richly crocketed, and the 
north and south porches are good specimens of the Flamboyant period. 
A curious blocked window under a canopy is observable in the wall of 
the south aisle near the altar, which has the appearance of an ancient 
lychnoscope. In the same aisle are considerable remains of rich glass, 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

S, Symphorien, — This is a small church in the direction of Mar- 
moutier, with a Romanesque chancel and Flamboyant nave and aisles. 
These latter present a curious feature of debasement, in narrowing 
towards the west entrance so as to combine with the street front. The 
west porch is very richly sculptured. 

S, Saturnine is the ancient church of the Carmelites, and consists of 
nave, with north and south aisles, and chancel. The south aisle is 
early Flamboyant, and has very good windows of the period. The 
rest of the church is cased, the northern piers being squared, and the 
Pointed arches rounded. A large window of Middle-Pointed character 
at the east end has been recently filled with stained glass of some merit. 

5. Pierre-des-Corps. — This church occupies the site of the ancient 
Roman cemetery, and derives its title from that circumstance. It is a 
Flamboyant church, much modified by modern doctoring. The two 
stained glass windows it possesses are the work of the curd of the 
parish. They are not very successful attempts, either in design or 
colouring. 



A FEW NOTES ON THE CHURCHES OF JERSEY. 
To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Mt obar Editor. — As it is a sort of obligation upon us to make at 
least some attempt at a contribution to ecclesiology in our bnef summer 
trips, I send you mine in the very roughest form : for an unforeseen 
summons homeward reduced the week or ten days which I had intended 
to spend in Jersey, to a bare working triduum. 

I had much wished to have landed at Guernsey, were it but to see 
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the ecclesiastica] reforms of our good friend, and fellow member, Mr. 
Macculloch, but it was impossible. . . . Nine o'clock in a bright August 
morning brought us into S. Aubin*8 Bay ; and good S. Helier's rocky 
hermitage — a building externally perfect and which has breasted the 
spray of many more than a thousand winters — is to us more interesting 
than the grandly situated castle which it overtops. 

Jersey is very complete in its contradictions : it is just a total and 
entire paradox. The natives speak French, only as it seems for the sake 
of abusing all Frenchmen : within sight of Normandy and Brittany, 
the Jersey feeling is more entire and stupidly English than in Fleet 
Street. Without English laws or language, the Channel Islands, 
scarcely rifted from France, are the most loyal and feudal community in 
the world : with a climate in which the olive tree would almost grow, 
Jerseymen are to a proverb diligent in the cultivation of weeds. They 
talk, and gossip, and idle, all the day long, and yet there is not a beggar 
to be seen. The island might be alive with flocks and herds, and yet 
the people live upon salted cod and conger eels. I believe that Jersey 
is the true Phseacia, and that percontatorial King Alcinous is but an 
Hellenic form of some ancient De Carteret or De Saumarez. 

Jersey seems to me to exhibit diligence but in one particular, which 
is in erasing its own traditions. Jersey had the grandest means for 
preserving the Catholic worship : with churches sown broad-cast over 
its beautiful slopes, it is the most puritanical place which discredits the 
name of the Church of England. Every valley and hill recalls by its 
name the saints of old ; and every hamlet possesses its *' Bethesda," or 
'* Zion.*' or <* Oalaad." It has actually erected its own little Cheapside, 
and Charing Cross, in the very heart of S. Helier*s itself. It still has 
Mont Orgueil, and under its shoulder it has erected the " Cottage near 
a Wood.*' Its churches are of granite, and modern ingenuity has white- 
washed even their exteriors. 

Jersey has twelve ancient parish churches, at an average distance of 
two or three miles. I saw them all — and entered ten. Speaking sum- 
marily — for as eight of them were consecrated between the years 1111 
and 1199, they admit of a tolerably close classification — they exhibit 
but a single type. Generally they consist of a nave and chancel, and 
aisle and chapel of equal length, under separate gables; both without 
any external division of sanctuary. The tower is placed between the 
nave and chancel. These blocks, long and narrow, are mostly divided 
by a low rude Romanesque, or heavy Transitional, arcade ; and a fea- 
ture the most unique of all is the single transept. There is much of a 
rough, almost Cyclopean, character in the internal masonry. They are 
vaulted with stone, but without diagonal ribs. There are no or few 
internal string-courses or hood -mouldings. Of course there are no 
clerestories. I observed sedilia in one instance, and only one piscina. 
The First, and Middle-Pointed, are very massive in their character. 

Externally there is a good deal of picturesque character preserved : 
indeed, happily, all the essentials remain. The gable crosses have 
generally been shorn of their transverse limbs : at S. Brelade's, how- 
ever, the oldest church, they all remain. A good many Middle- Pointed 
windows have been inserted, few quite pure, and some decidedly Flam- 
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boyantizing. Most of these insertions are under crocketed hoods 
and have a foreign look. Of decided English Third-Pointed I ob- 
served no traces whatever; neither of moulded Romanesfque win- 
dows or doors or chancel arches. If there is a particle of Ante- 
Reformation wood -work, it is in a few very bad seats, now worked 
up into pews. The screens have been swept away by a besom, 
which Dowsing might have envied. Only in one place does a gleam 
of colour survive. Attached to the Manor-houses were chapels: a 
fragment of that at Le Moy survives : and one has recently been re- 
stored, but incorrectly, at Rozel. 

But there are two things which prevent the accuracy of such a hasty 
survey of these churches as alone I could accomplish. The one is a 
peculiarity to be found in all granite countries, as in Cornwall. I mean 
the curious way in which certain traditions in working this material 
run through all the periods' of art. There is some granite (seventeenth 
century) walling, and there are even doors, in the old French farm- 
houses, which are as massive as Romanesque. (These farm-houses, by 
the way, each with its beautiful avenue of chesnut or oak, are quite a 
characteristic of the place ; — they are beautiful.) You remember the 
blunder of Parker's Glossary which figured a bell-cote at Cotes chapel, 
as " ctrca 1180," which turned out to be "circa 1680.'* And in 
Jersey there are many round-headed doorways, in porches and the like, 
with a sort of incised cable ornament, which have something of the old 
feeling. Add to all this the portentous thickness of the internal white- 
wash carefully laid on every year, and the periodical external rough- 
cast ; and Jersey ecclesiology is no such easy matter. I come to ritual, 
and other palpable details. 

S, Laurence, — Both chancel and chancel aisle (each of the same 
length) are penned up to the east end. The north chancel has a fine 
groined roof : the only one in the island. The altar (!) is a long narrow 
board— one understands by these things what the term " oyster-board " 
used in the Caroline controversies means, — which is placed on a raised 
platform nearly at the west end of the aisle. The celebrant, so to dig- 
nify him, seems to stand facing the east ; the communicants kneel 
looking of course westward. N.B. There is no font used in the whole 
island — only two exist. — ^Baptism is always administered from a dish, 
plat de Bapt^me^^filBiced on a tall jardiniere under the pulpit, as directed 
in the Directory. 

S, Helier'i, — ^The decanal church and the parish church of the capi- 
tal. No '* Communion-Table" at all in the church : the oyster-board as 
above is kept in a porch, and is only brought in on " Communion Sun- 
days.'* When I saw it, it was turned upside down, and the dusters 
and brooms were lying on it. This church — which is the latest in the 
Island, and was consecrated is 1341, has a square tower, with an 
ugly embattled parapet. It is on the whole the most painful church 
I ever saw. It is an affair of simple and unequivocal disgust : the 
more so because some of the detail is extremely striking and tolerably 
pure. 

S. Clement's I did not enter. It presents the ordinary type of nave 
and single aisle. The spire, of which there are other examples, rises 
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straight in a square pyramid from the tower without any hreak of 
moulding, pinnacle, or parapet. 

S, — , Grotwille — (it ia the only church of which the dedication does 
not survive in the actual appellation of the parish) — I did not enter. 
It has a modem nave, a chancel with north and south chancel aisles, 
all separately gahled. There are remains of painted glass in the tracery 
of the chancel east window. 

[At Mont Orgueil, a most nohle castle, the only living creature which 
I saw was a hat in the room in which Prynne was confined ; his ghost, 
I presume. There are memorial slahs, more than one altar stone, and 
other sacred things desecrated.] 

S. Martin's. — The window tracery, very fine Middle- Pointed, has 
heen excellently restored lately. This church has an altar-tahle of the 
ordinary English character, in the proper place, with a reredos of the 
commandments, &c., in French, and prohahly of the eighteenth century. 
The spire is octagonal : and in character approaches to First- Pointed. 

S. Saviours. — Here also there is much to commend, the piers of 
granite — syenite it is — have been elaborately cleaned and retouched. 
An altar has also been erected in the proper place ; I think, by the by, 
but am by no means certain, at the east end uf the chancel aisle, not in 
the true chancel. It has a large and elaborate panelled Caen stone reredos, 
somewhat over done and over fine : but in Jersey one cannot afibrd 
to be critical. This excellent work was executed last summer : all 
honour to the Incumbent for achieving a restoration and reform, which 
is the more useful as this is not only the finest church in the Island, but 
the better houses near S. Helier*s are in this parish. It is much to be 
regretted that the window tracery, some of it of pure Middle- Pointed, 
should have been restored in sanded deal. I trust that this was an 
earlier work. 

S. Peter's. — Here also an ordinary English altar-table was put up in 
183 1, and at the same time a sort of tripodical shallow vessel which bears 
some relation to a font was erected at the altar-rails. However, as this 
is the only [pseudo-] font used, we may be thankful : and eighteen 
years ago it was an enormous advance. There is an incised slab, small, 
but bearing the cross, and a memorial mark, which Mr. Cutts (I see) 
takes to be two horseshoes, hammer, and tongs, built into a buttress at 
the west end of the church. 

S. Ouen has no altar whatever ; the oyster-board, — here it has end 
flaps by way of variety which when disused hang down — is placed in 
front of the pulpit, which itself stands within the chanoel arch on the 
south side. There is a very rude internal rood-staircase entirely open 
and displayed. It rises directly and boldly from the west, and has 
been preserved, I take it, because it also leads to the belfry floor. This 
church is throughout the year decorated with greens in all parts ; they 
are renewed about every six weeks. There is a curious Romanesque 
arcade in the south chancel ; and here are two incised slabs. 

S. Mary's has a spire with Romanesque angle turrets, like those 
described by Mr. Lukis, in S. Michael's, Guernsey ; they are conical 
and their bases are masked by four round arches supported by stumpy 
round shafts. Here there is no altar ; the board is kept somewhere 
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out of sight. There ia a foliated piscina nearly buried with the pews. 
An incised memorial slab is built into the west wall of the nave near 
the base. 

S, John's has an ordinary table at the east end of the chancel, but 
the organ gallery is built across and in front of it. 

Trinity » — I am sorry to say that I took no note of the ritual arrange- 
ments here : being much interested with the low side windows of which 
there are three. 1. In the south wall of nave, below the window in 
the second bay from the west. It is quite plain, square- headed, and con- 
sists of two apertures, one above the other, of equal width, but unequal 
height, the upper one being much the largest and an oblong, the lowest 
nearly a square ; the top of the whole is about five feet, the bottom 
about eighteen inches, above the ground. 

2. A second, also in the south wall, and below the first or westernmost 
window. In the upper aperture is an upright iron bar, set back about 
five inches from the face of the wall : a groove for a shutter or glazing 
has been left. Internally it is splayed eastward. The lower aper- 
ture is splayed eastward and westward ; leaving two narrow passages or 
crannies branching off right and left, from a short central block of stone. 
These little passages are much too narrow for the hand to pass through 
them ; and they are too close to the ground for any purposes of com- 
munion or confession : and this elaborate provision of double splays 
and narrow channels for any bell ringing is impossible. Externally 
the upper and lower apertures are divided by a plain course of masonry, 
and they seem to have no internal connection ; no mouldings of any 
sort occur. 3. The third is in the north wall of the nave, below the 
first window, and is, with exceptions so slight as not to be worth 
particularizing, the same. The upper aperture on this side is scarcely 
splayed eastward at all. What these three side- windows might be in- 
ternally I found it impossible to ascertain ; as the two southern bays 
of the church are used as a school, and divided into two stories, and 
lined with deal panelling. 

You remember, Mr. Editor, how I have occasionally smiled at your — 
or shall I say our ? — lychnoscopic views ; how many are they now ? 
Be at ease, I am not going to add to them. If this Jersey instance can 
befriend any of the twelve — or twenty is it ? — rival theories, I can only 
say that I can make nothing of it. You may do something. My own 
leaning is towards some view that these openings are connected with 
offerings of some sort, — what Mr. Paley means by an offertory window 
I do not know ; but I mean merely alms-boxes. First, because I do not 
see how one of the extant theories meets this case ; and next because in 
Jersey, every church has certain Post- Reformation alms- receptacles 
worked into the thickness of the wall ; and in at least one instance I 
observed that the modern alms-box with its iron fittings and two 
apertures, one oblong and one square, was very similar in plan and 
appearance to these old openings at Trinity.* But what any small 

* [This receptacle is thus described in Fulles* History qf Jersey ^ first published 
in 1694 ; " Added to this is Le Tronc, which is a woodeii engine strengthened widi 
irons fastened to the wall of the church without, leaving a cavity at top, and a slit 
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church wants with three such alms-receptacles, very close together, I 
am unable to say. Again, I am aware that the nave is at least a very 
unusual place for these (once-called) lychnoscopic openings: but in 
many cases, and, I think in this of Trinity church, the existing church 
has been built into, and upon, an older core, consisting of the original 
small chapel. The walls therefore of the present nave — the church was 
consecrated in 1163 — may have been those of an older buildiug. 
This curious super-position of structures accounts for the many rude 
brackets, strange disproportioned corbellings and unequal arch-spaces 
so observable in the de facto churches of Jersey. Once more : if what 
I have been talking about should prove, as I think, there can be no 
question, true low side- windows, this fact will be fatal to what I think 
you have yourself laid down, that they never occur in France. For 
when Trinity church was built, Jersey belonged to the diocese of 
Coutances. 

S. Brelade*8 is the twelfth and most ancient church in Jersey. The 
present church cases an older chapel. There is a tolerable font of plain 
First-Pointed preserved in the porch, merely as a piece of antiquity. 
It is never used. Its roughness of design is exceeded by its roughness 
of material ; the coarse conglomerate of the neighbourhood. There is 
a wooden Communion Table at the east end. Not one of these tables 
had any covering ; not even the green drugget of our more slovenly 
English villages. Here also I found internally a walled up orifice in 
the nave below the second window from the west in the south wall, 
which has a very lychnoscopic look ; but the external aspect is most 
effectually concealed by the accumulation of earth which is now nearly 
level with the window cills. The tops of the sedilia may be felt behind 
the pews. 

An epitaph which I copied at S. Brelade*s consists of a reading of 
George Herbert, more seasonable than poetical. I think you will 
like it. 



** Miss , died 11th of January, 1838. 

Frotty day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridle of the earth and sky, 
Cool snow shall weep my fall to night 

For /must die." 

But the greatest ecclesiological treat is the old chapel of S. firelade's, 
in the same churchyard : it is of immense antiquity. Indeed it might 
be of any age; so entirely is it devoid of distinctive date-marks, 
except that vague pointed vaulting. These chapels, of which there are 
several in the Channel Islands, are of course all desecrated. S. 
Brelade's is a carpenter's shop, the carpenter being the parish clerk. 
It has a rude chancel arch ; but is most remarkable for the fragments 

or fissnre jost big enough to admit of a crown piece to pass through ; the head 
(wherein the cavity is) made to open and shut under the security of strong locks 
and keys. The use of this is for the private conveyance of Alms which the giver 
would have known only to God, the invisible Witness and Rewarder of every good 
work done in secret, and it is seldom but at the opening there is money found in 
greater or less quantities.*' — Ed.] 
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of fresco remaining upon the plaister cieling. These frescoes appear 
to be of the fourteenth century. The design is a band of black foli- 
age extending lengthwise along the ridge : then a series of figures in 
outline, and another band of foliage. A figure of Herod is conspi- 
cuous next to the door on the north wall. A six-winged seraph next 
to the chancel arch on the south side may be made out, and a naked 
woman, probably Eve, is tolerably perfect, on the south side of the 
chancel. The range of figures is displayed on a back-ground powdered 
with SS, alternating with a device of six pellets inclosing circle- wise 
a seventh pellet. The Doom (?) is on the west wall over the door. 
I understand that a few years ago this interesting decoration was nearly 
perfect : very little indeed now remains, and that little in a state of 
very rapid decay. 

From this rough, and most imperfect, summary — a summary only 
useful as it may tend to excite further inquiry — you will see how de- 
based is the state of the Church in Jersey ; if church that be, which 
has neither font nor altar.* The great tithes of all the parishes — ^but 
one, S. Saviour's, which still forms the revenue of the Deanery — were 
confiscated at the time of the Reformation, and they now form the sti- 
pend of a sinecure Governor. 

This fact, though it will fully account for the depressed state of the 
Clergy, will scarcely be a reason for the total loss of all ritual propriety 
— a loss so total that recently in all the churches, the surplice was not 
used even for the prayers. This is still the case in one, if not more, of 
them. Historically however there are ample reasons for the apostacy 
of Jersey. The Channel Islands were abandoned to the Genevan dis- 
cipline and the various refugees from the English Church in Elizabeth's 
time, and nearly fifty French Ministers, having taken refuge there, ob- 
tained possession of S. HeHer*& church from the Queen, and encroached 
so much under the patronage of Sir Amias Paulet, the Governor, that 
in 1576, at a synod held in Guernsey, they established their discipline 
through the islands. In 1 603, they contrived to procure a confirmation 
from James I. : but at last, in 1623, Governor Peyton brought the 
islands again into Communion with the Church of England, special 
canons being drawn up for their use, which engrafted the English 
Service book upon parts of the Genevan discipline and all its 
doctrine. As was to be expected this hybrid has produced the 
present portentous growth. Till within the last twenty years a 
voyage to Jersey was an event in a life. Absurdly united to the 
diocese of Winchester, the Channel Islands were as efi^ectually unin- 
fluenced by any living episcopate as the Isle of Mauritius would be 
if joined to the See of S. Asaph. Confirmation was of course un- 
known: the present Bishop of Winchester being probably the first 
Bishop who has confirmed in Jersey, since it ceased to be under the 
Bishop of Coutances. It is not perhaps so correct to say that the 

* The other remaining font is the curious one often noticed, which contains an in- 
ternal basin, probably a chrismatory, within its bowl. This unique font is in a sort 
of tea-garden attached to a lofty tower, now called the Prince's Tower, (in our 
** Hand Book of Ecdesiology," miscalled ** Prince's Town ;") but of which the true 
name is La Hogue Bie. 
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Channel Islands represent the state of the Church of England previous 
to the Caroline reforms, as to say that they indicate the Ecclesiastical 
aspect of Scotland, under the Tulchan — and perhaps under the Spottis- 
woode — episcopate. It is a Geneyan, rather than a Puritanical, body 
under a pseudo-episcopal skin. 

Still there are gleams of hope in this darkness. As we have seen, 
altars, of a sort, have been gradually introduced into even the parish 
churches. The new churches are of the ordinary English arrangement ; 
and are quite equal to those which synchronize with them on this side the 
Channel. In one of them, the chapel of S. Matthew, the services are 
very respectably conducted : and the doctrine of the Church is taught 
with some efficiency. The ecclesiological movement seems to have set 
in ; church restoration is going on : S. Saviour's has a very creditable 
sanctuary : S. Martin's is correctly restored in some considerable ex- 
ternals. A new church of plain First-Pointed, I believe by Mr. Hayward, 
is building of clean Syenite and Caen stone, in a suburb of S. Helier*s. 
It has a developed chancel. The hospital with its chapel, (also 
near S. Helier's) unfortunately of Third-Pointed, is quite equal to 
any similar work in England^ I heard that this was also by Mr. 
Hayward. 

In a word, the Channel Islands have only to do what we have already 
done. Something less than a Laud will suffice to extirpate the remain- 
ing Jersey *' oyster-boards;" an active Dean would do it in a month. 
And as to the pews, which in Jersey are still ranged on inclined planes 
eastward, westward, northward, southward — as to the earthen floors, 
the galleries, the whitewash — what England is throwing ofi^, Jersey 
may struggle with. The excursion trips will let light even upon 
Csesarea and its dependencies. 

Guernsey actually possesses at least one available instance of reve- 
rential and proper ecclesiological reforms. And the Jersey fabrics them- 
selves are singularly free from material and fatal injuries. The windows 
have often been eviscerated of their monials and tracery, and certain 
parasitical porches may be found : but I do not recall more than one in- 
stance of piers and arches destroyed ; and, most happily, church resto- 
ration did not begin there twenty years ago. llie graceful outline 
of the Jersey churches still survives, so do the massive piers, the rich 
capitals, the gorgeous granite walls, with their rich sober tint ; the 
sharply pitched roof, the bold spire is still intact; these grand 
skeletons want but the inspiring Spirit* " Which bloweth where it 
lititeth." .... Yours always, 

2. 

[Our readers will find an excellent paper on Jersey Ecclesiology, 
in the Proceedings of the Oxford Architectural Society for 1845. Its 
author is Mr. E. A. Freeman.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL LOCALISMS, AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
CHURCHES OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND LEICESTER- 
SHIRE. 

A Paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society, June 6th, 1 849, 
by Edward A. Freeman, M.A., Corresponding Secretary.* 

(Continued from page 1 10.) 

Wb shall finish our examination of the Northamptonshire steeples, 
with some of the finest of their number, those in which a greater or 
less portion of their height is octagonal. These I have purposely kept 
distinct, as the comparative frequency of this form is certainly to be 
considered as a local peculiarity. With a single exception, the 
octagonal stage is only a crown to a square tower ; and, with one 
other exception, they are all confined to the northern part of the county. 
They readily divide themselves into two classes, those in which the 
octagon is the finish of the steeple, and those in which it only serves 
as a support to a spire. In the best examples the octagon is a separate 
addition over a distinct belfry-stage, but sometimes it is not an addition, 
but is rather to be regarded as the upper part of the tower assuming 
an octagonal form. Of those which carry spires, which are mostly 
Early English or Decorated, we have of the former style the well- 
known octagonal tower at Stan wick, the spire being a Decorated 
addition* It is octagonal from the base, allowing for a modification 
of its form to the east to adapt it to the church, and well shows 
the capabilities and disadvantages of that form. On the whole, how- 
ever, I must confess that, compared with many others in the 
county, I do not very much admire it. The false battlement at the 
springing of the spire is worthy of attention ; it is rather a confusion 
of ideas, as a spire on an octagon is even more completely a roof than 
when it finishes a square tower, and does not need any of the shifts 
by which the two forms are melted together in the case of the broach 
spire. These however, find another place in several of these towers ; 
for, as in the earlier examples the square part is not finished with a 
parapet, though not required at the junction of spire and octagon, they 
are called into full requisition at the junction of octagon and square. 
Thus in the case of the octagonal addition to the Anglo-Saxon tower 
at Barnack, which, I am persuaded, replaces the original belfry-stage, 
the octagon is united to the square tower by squinches, like those of a 
broach spire, which carry heavy pinnacles, an arrangement which I do 
not remember in any other Northamptonshire spire, but which is very 
conspicuous in that of Southam in Warwickshire. The spire here is little 
more than a stone roof, being low and massive, and without spire- 
lights. At Helpstone the arrangement is quite different ; here not the 

* We have not thought it right in a paper bearing the name of its author to alter 
hifl nomenclature ; but in retaining that of Rickman in this instance, we beg to have 
it understood that we are not at all more favourable to it than we have hitherto 
been.— Bd. 
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whole height of the tower, as has been sometimes inaccurately stated, 
but all — namely two stages — that rises above the roof of the church, 
is octagonal, and is connected with the square base, which forms part 
of a front, in the same way as the spire at Etton. This octagon, of 
Decorated style, is embattled, and within the parapet rises another 
smaller one which supports a low spire or rather stone roof. Another 
diminutive Decorated example occurs at Milton Malsor ; a very small 
octagon, carrying a dwarf crocketed spire, rises within the parapet of a 
not remarkable embattled tower with angular pinnacles. Thus far, 
though the octagon sometimes rises within a parapet, the spire retains 
its character of a roof; in the two remaining examples, Wilby and 
Nassington, both Perpendicular, the spire itself rises within a parapet. 
In both these the octagon is not an addition to the square tcwer, but 
space for it is taken out of the latter, the belfry -stage being made 
of an octagonal form, though by a very different process in each. 
At Nassington the part with which we are now concerned — for the 
lower part of the tower is Early English, and has been already alluded 
to on another account — rises one stage above the roof ; it is square up 
to about the middle of the belfry- windows, when it becomes octagonal, 
with squinches at the angles much as at Bamack, the windows being 
continued uninterruptedly in the cardinal faces. The octagon is em- 
battled, and on the squinches are set pinnacles which run through the 
battlement at the centre of the subordinate faces, occupying just the 
same position as those at the angles of a square tower. From within 
the parapet rises a crocketed spire of considerable height, which is 
connected with these pinnacles by flying-buttresses, just in the same 
way as at Higham and Rushden. This arrangement is very unusual, 
and the effect peculiar, but it is so skilfully managed that it cannot be 
called unpleasing. That at Wilby, though of much greater preten- 
sions, is decidedly inferior ; a low square tower, looking precisely as if 
shorn of its belfry-stage, with a rich pierced parapet, and pinnacles 
rising from diagonal buttresses, supports an octagon connected with the 
pinnacles by flying-buttresses, and itself connected in the same way with 
a spire, lliis spire, to be of satisfactory proportions, should have been 
either higher or lower; and, in short, though the present design is striking 
^m its richness and singularity, a good square tower and spire, with 
the space assigned to the octagon divided between them, would, after 
all, have been a more beautiful object. 

The other class of octagons, namely without spires, consists of three 
well-known examples, the detached campanile at Irthlingborough, late 
Decorated, and the Perpendicular towers at Luffwick and Fotheringhay. 
Irthlingborough derives a character quite its own from the immense 
height of the octagon, the lack of pinnacles, the single-light windows in 
the square tower, and the square-headed ones in the octagon, and, in 
its general character, looks as much like a turret of some fortified man- 
sion as a church- tower. Luffwick and Fotheringhay are fairer objects 
for comparison, and such a comparison will be found very interesting. 
One important point of difference strikes at once ; Luffwick is simply 
a disengaged western tower ; Fotheringhay is, as has been already ob* 
served, designed as an integral portion of a facade. Thus not only are 

VOL. X. B B 
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the western doorway and window of an extraordinary size, quite beyond 
what is usual in a tower, but the design itself is entirely interrupted at 
the point ranging with the height of the nave. The lower part has a 
parapet of its own. beneath which its buttresses slope, without any 
connection with the upper part of the tower ; we might conceive this 
latter away, and a gable substituted, so as to form a complete front, 
which could not be imagined in the generality even of engaged towers. 
On this is set a square belfry-stage, and on this an octagon. Yet after 
all, the design is far from being so disjointed and inharmonious as 
might have been expected ; the general effect is magnificent, and even 
the faults which cannot but fail to strike the eye arise rather from the 
character of the western and belfry windows, than from anything con- 
nected with the points just mentioned. I allude rather to their tracery 
than their proportions ; I am by no means clear that, considering the 
very peculiar character of this belfry-stage, the single broad window is 
not more in character than the narrow double window which in most 
positions we admire. In the great west window the fault,. besides the 
poor character of the tracery, appears to roe to consist mainly in the use, 
in so very broad a window, of an exceedingly depressed simple arch in- 
stead of a four-centred one ; the latter form being certainly much better 
adapted to such positions. At Luffwick, we have of course nothing of the 
kind, but a bold, well-proportioned square tower of considerable richness 
and with some remarkable features of detail . It might at first strike the 
eye that double belfry -windows would have improved the effect ; but 
this could not have been the case without completely altering the pro- 
portions of the whole structure, which are very satisfactory, as such a 
change would certainly have required greater height in the belfry-stage. 
The way in which the octagon is connected with the square tower 
differs completely in the two examples. At Luffwick the fiat but- 
tresses of the belfry-stage rise into tall square turrets which support the 
octagon by means of flying buttresses. At Fotheringhay they finish in 
statues a little above the parapet of the square tower, and there are no 
flying buttresses. Hence at Luffwick the connection of the parts of 
the design is better preserved, and the octagon, with its surrounding 
and surmounting pinnacles, forms a glorious crown to the whole ; while 
at Fotheringhay the actual octagonal form is better displayed, and, by 
the absence of flying buttresses, room is given for a window in each 
face of the lantern, which produces an effect of surpassing richness and 
lightness. Both are superb examples of perhaps the very noblest form 
of steeple that Gothic art has produced ; the square tower is distin- 
guished for dignity, the spire for gracefulness ; the octagonal lantern 
unites, to a great extent, the merits of both, and exhibits in the forest 
of pinnacles with which it is crowned, a composition unrivalled for 
verticality as well as magnificence. 

In these steeples, decidedly the most interesting feature of the 
Northamptonshire churches, I do not understand how any one can fail 
to recognize a localism of the most remarkable character. Mr. Pugin's 
view is that the occurrence of towers or spires is entirely a question of 
date, not of district : here, however we may account for it, we are 
met by the broad fact that, in one part of the county, the spire is the 
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general rule at all periods, in the other it is as decidedly the exception, 
and the few examples that occur are all of the later type of spire. 
That the covering of many of the Early Gothic towers in the south has 
been tampered with I have freely admitted as highly probable ; but 
this does not avoid the difficulty. Did we even conceive, what no one 
will say is likely, that all the numerous Early towers in that district 
have had, or were designed to have, stone spires of equal splendour 
with those of the north ; even then we may ask whether this fact would 
not be as much a localism as any other ; in one part of the county the 
Early designs have been, as a general rule, left complete, and respected 
by subsequent ages, in the other they have been left imperfect or sub- 
jected to subsequent mutilation. All this implies some difference in 
taste and feeling between the two districts, at least in the later 
|)eriod. But it is far more probable that the utmost change the 
southern towers have undergone from their original condition, or 
even their original design, is the destruction of a low covering of 
wood, and the localism is still more apparent, if this was the usual 
finish of the tower in one part, while in the other it was covered 
with a lofty spire of stone. But I am by no means convinced 
that even this change has been universal ; had this been the common 
covering of Early towers in South Northamptonshire, I am persuaded 
we should have found a good many extant examples, just as we do in 
Kent and elsewhere* whereas it is an arrangement of which hardly any 
traces remain. It is not so easy thus to extirpate a feature once com- 
mon from a whole district. Many of the towers have no signs of 
alteration, no battlement or superadded story ; and when we consider 
the early introduction of the low roof and parapet in other parts of the 
Northamptonshire churches, it is by no means unlikely that the 
analogous treatment of the steeple may have become prevalent in that 
district earlier than elsewhere. If then the Early towers of the south 
were originally examples of the spireless form, the local difference is 
most conspicuous and remarkable, but in any case it exists in some 
degree, even during the Early period ; and during the Continuous its 
existence is undeniable : that the late Decorated and Perpendicular 
towers in the north generally have spires, while in the south they are 
generally without them, requires no proof. I can only wind up the 
argument with again repeating, in contradiction to Mr. Pugin's state- 
ment, that both in Northamptonshire as compared with other counties, 
and in the two main districts of Northamptonshire as compared with 
each other, the presence or absence of the spire is much more a geo- 
graphical than a chronological distinction. It does not mark a mere 
difference in date, the introduction of another style of architecture, 
but it marks a difference in taste, or in some of the other circumstances 
which influence architectural style, between different districts at the 
same period. 

And in other respects the localism of outline may be clearly traced. 
We have seen that the use of the clerestory and low roof is a real 
localism irrespective of dace : that it is not, in this county at least, a 
mere reckless innovation of the fifteenth century, but a characteristic of 
the district* whose origin can be traced up to the first days of Gothic 
architecture, which simply became more general during the later 
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styles, and whose supremacy was decidedly confirmed before the 
development of Perpendicular. But even were it otherwise, we 
should not get rid of the localism ; if the Perpendicular architects of 
some districts generally respected the high roofs of their predecessors, 
and retained their use in their own buildings, while in others they made 
them give way to their own fashion of clerestories and high roofs ; 
we have a manifest local difference during the Perpendicular period ; 
the custom prevalent in one district is not prevalent in another. 

But, after all, I cannot conceive any one denying that, as a matter of 
fact, there is a local type of a Northamptonshire church, which the 
eye at once distinguishes from a Kentish, an Oxfordshire, a Gloucester- 
shire, Somersetshire, or Devonshire church. And, if it so happen 
that the Northamptonshire type is, to a great extent, the most ordinary 
of all, a sort of architectural Koivrj BiakeicTo^t, from which the rest may 
be considered as diversities; this circumstance, if anything, rather 
strengthens my argument. And all this is, for the most part, that 
subtle kind of localism of which it is much easier to show the exist- 
ence than to ascertain the cause. The resemblances among individual 
towers, for instance, is doubtless often to be attributed to their being 
the work of the same architect or school of architects ; but no circum- 
stance of this kind can account for the manifest localism, continued 
through several centuries, of the presence and absence of the spire in 
different parts of the county. Still less will it account for the other 
peculiarities of outline and composition to be seen in the churches of 
this and other districts. It cannot account for the confirmed use of 
the clerestory becoming gradually more and more prevalent from the 
days of Brixworth to those of Fotheringhay. All these are archi- 
tectural localisms, abiding in a district through successive ages ; it is 
our business to ascertain the fact, the cause is a part of the philoso- 
phical inquiry which shall account for similar localisms of language, 
manners, and physical conformation. It is in fact part of the great 
question of race ; for it is clear that the minutest provincial pecu- 
liarities are but a development on a smaller scale of the same principle 
which gives birth to the most important national ones. 

A very few more words will conclude my notice of the external 
peculiarities of this district. Except in the towers, we do not find 
much ornament ; arcading, panelling, jamb-shafts and rich mouldings 
to windows, canopies, crockets, rich parapets, pinnacles, are all rare 
features. The parapets are often plain, often embattled, very 
seldom panelled, and, as far as I can recollect, never pierced. The 
buttresses are seldom ornamented ; even the pediroented head, which 
in Leicestershire is rather frequent, is in Northamptonshire far from 
common. The porches are not very commonly important or rich 
features ; the vaulted roof and parvise is not usual, but a high pitch is 
much more common than in other parts of the churches ; and some- 
times, as at Bamack and Middleton Cheney, it is found in connection 
with very singular internal roofs of stone. On the whole, we must 
confess that, with the exception of the steeples, the Northamptonshire 
churches, with many occasional features of great beauty, exhibit but 
little real architectural composition and design. 

On turning to the interior we shall find this observation still more 
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strongly confirmed, though it is only saying of the churches of North- 
amptonshire what is equally true of those of almost every other 
district. The cathedral and the great abbey exist within ; their 
external splendour is but the shell of the incomparably more glorious 
display reserved for the interior; but the parish church, whose 
beauty is usually rather that of felicitous and picturesque grouping 
than of direct architectural design, exists as emphatically without. 
Its peculiar excellences have hardly any scope w^ithin ; the internal 
prospect affords no opportunity for the stately tower, the soaring 
spire, the varied groupings of turret, porch, and gable ; and the 
real beauties of an ecclesiastical interior are hardly ever admitted. 
The octagonal pier and chamfered arch, supporting the barn-like roof, 
or at bes^ the often di»jointed and inharmonious clerestory, are a far 
less admissible substitute for clusters and mouldings, stone roofs, and 
unbroken vaulting shafts, than the ever varying outlines of Shiffnal 
and Purton are for* the mighty bulk of Westminster and Rouen. It 
is only in the later days of Gothic that the two types of internal effect 
converge, and find their common point in the splendours of S. Mary 
Redcliffe. But besides this, a character common to nearly all English 
parochial churches, those of Northamptonshire are decidedly even 
plainer inside than out ; the piers and arches present very few examples 
of rich clustering, of foliage, and mouldings; there is very little 
design or harmony in their elevation, the interior of the windows is in 
general very meagre; above all, the roofs are almost universally 
wretched. With one superb exception, there is hardly a good Early 
roof of any material ; a few very fair late Decorated and Perpendicular 
roofs of low pitch are found here and there, as at Raunds, Rushden, and 
Whiston ; but generally, both old and new, they are of the poorest 
kind, often without any pretence at architectural character whatever. 
In this respect, Leicestershire, though not remarkably rich, is much 
better off. 

In the present part of my subject I am endeavouring to speak 
generally of the characteristics of the district, with as little reference 
as possible to questions of date and style. In exteriors, where we are 
chiefly concerned with outline, this is easy enough, but the archi- 
tectural members of an interior do not afford much scope for cha- 
racteristics not directly derived from such questions. Yet a few such 
may be observed even here ; the octagonal pillar, common every- 
where at every date, is perhaps more constantly the rule in south 
Northamptonshire than elsewhere ; in the northern parts both cylin« 
drical and clustered piers are freely used, but in the south, they are— 
except of course the former in Norman churches — decidedly the 
exception. The capitals are not often rich, and the arches are not fre« 
quently moulded. I will now mention a few of the best interiors in 
the county, among which we shall find several examples of fine ranges 
of piers and arches, but very few of a whole design harmoniously 
connected together, like those three glorious neighbour churches of 
the west, to which I must be excused for so constantly referring, 
Wrington, Yatton, and Ban well. My present list will consist mainly 
of exceptional churches, and I shall for the present pass by those 
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which fllastrate localisms of style, which will at once remoTe from our 
present consideration nearly all our Romanesque and Transitional 
examples. 

Of early Gothic naves, unquestionably the finest in the county is 
that of Warmington ; the beauty of this, however, is more conspicu- 
ously derived from the rare and precious roof which has rendered its 
name so familiar to every architectural student, than from its arcades ; 
still they are really a fine range with moulded arches, though, 
strange to say, the pillars are not clustered, but alternately round and 
octagonal. Finedon is one of the best examples of a Decorated 
interior, and aflfords good specimens of the clustered piers usual in the 
neighbourhood. Chipping Wardon, in the south, may be assigned to 
it as a very fair rival ; a Perpendicular clerestory is here supported on 
two noble ranges of Decorated clustered pillars. The height is very 
considerable, and the whole effect extremely fine. Milton Malsor is 
hardly a beautiful interior, but it is striking, and 'well worth notice, 
from the great height and slendemess of the cylindrical columns. 
And in other southern churches, though there are few whole interiors 
of much merit, piers may now and then be fuund of more elaborate 
design than is usual in the north, as at Floore, Rothersthorpe, and 
Great Billing. 

Of Continuous arcades we have slill fewer to boast of any im- 
portance, fewer at all events comparatively, when we consider how 
much commoner it naturally is to find a complete Perpendicular 
interior than one of any of the earlier styles. Charwelton is re- 
markable for an arcade of Decorated date, which nevertheless exhibits 
Continuity run perfectly wild ; the piers being simply moulded, and 
the mouldings continued round the arches, without any attempt at 
shaft, capital, or impost. There are also one or two other inferior 
specimens of the same kind. Of the ordinary Perpendicular chanelled 
pier, with attached shafts, there are not very many examples of much 
consequence. Kettering somewhat disappointed me; to my mind, 
Islip and Stanion, though smaller, are finer examples. At Whiston, 
the arcades, from the ungraceful shape of the arches, are the least 
satisfactory part of the church. 

There are naturally still fewer fine interiors of chancels than of 
naves, as the attached chapels which are so common do not conduce 
very much to internal beauty. They allow neither the effect of the re- 
gular choir with aisles nor that of the distinct chapel-like chancel ; the 
single arch, north or south, or both, unconnected with any other and 
lower than the arcades of the nave, is, now and then, as at Irchester, 
the richest arch in the church, but adds little to the general effect. The 
chancels of Stanion, Irthlingborough, and a few others which deviate 
more or less from the usual type, afford scope for arcades of more im« 
portance and beauty. The Early arches in the former are very grace- 
ful, and reminded me to some extent, though there is hardly any 
similarity in detail, of those two most exquisite chancels at Arreton 
and Shalfete in the Isle of Wight. 

The character of the Northamptonshire chancels hardly admits of the 
omission of the chancel arch, and it is accordingly almost universally 
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found ; but it is seldom a beautiful, and not unfrequently an awkward 
feature, being often adapted to an earlier and lower Rtructure« and conte- 
quently not harmonizing with the present height of the nave.* How 
much this tends to mar tlie effect of an interior, every one will remember 
who is familiar with Stafford, Guddesden, or Yatton. At Higfailm Fer- 
rers, Whiston, and a few other churches, the arch is absent, and there is 
one most remarkable exception to the general rule of its occurrence. 
Generally, as we all know, there was no portion of a church on which 
greater care was bestowed during the Norman period than on the 
chancel arch, and chancel arches of that style are often found pre- 
served, just like doorways, when the rest of the fabric has been rebuilt. 
But in Northamptonshire, where the interiors, as we shall presently 
see, often exhibit very considerable Romanesque remains, a chancel 
arch of that style is but rarely seen. Three or four examples, includ- 
ing only one, that at Werrington, of any degree of richness, are all 
that occur to me, excepting of course where the presence of a central 
tower renders the feature a necessary one. These last instances include 
such as Castor, and S. Giles, Northampton, in which latter the original 
lantern arches, of great height and magnificence, still remain embedded 
in the wall, though blocked in later times, and partially imperfect. 
And the evidence is not simply negative, and admitting the answer that 
the Norman chancel arches were destroyed and rebuilt in later days ; 
sometimes, doubtless, they were, as at £arls Barton, where a later 
arch springs from the Norman jambs : but in two of the best Norman 
interiors, which, under these circumstances, we surely have a right 
to assume as the types of many others, the chancel arch can never have 
existed. At S. Peter's, Northampton, the very pride of small Roman- 
esque interiors, there is none to this day ; the magnificent arcades are 
continued uninterruptedly along nave and chancel, just as in a Basilica 
or a late Perpendicular church ; the distinction of the chancel is, indeed, 
sufficiently marked, but in quite another way, namely, by a change in 
some points of detail. At Kingsthorpe the case is still stronger, as 
the original chancel was narrower than the nave, and consequently the 
necessity for the chancel-arch much more imperative. Yet no such 
existed ; one has been added much later, thrown acrossf between two 
piers of the old chanoel, and consequently rendering the eastern part 
of the present nave conspicuously narrower than the rest. Considering 
these circumstances, and the very unfrequent occurrence of such arches 
in other cases, we cannot fail to conclude that we have here discovered 
a localism of the most singular kind, in the prevalent omission of the 
chancel-arch at a period when its importance was generally much 
greater than in later times. 

In connection with chancel-arches, I cannot but mention the superb 
strainer-arches which span the naves of Finedon and Rushden, and 
which may be found repeated on a smaller scale in a northern chapel 

* I mQflt except Brigstock, where the chaocel arch was rebuilt doring the Perpen- 
dicular changes at the fall height of the church, and conaequently greatly improves the 
effect of the interior. 

t The Eariy-English chancel at Raunds was similarly shortened by the insertion 
of a Decorated chanoel arch. 
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at Easton Maudit. They are generally compared to those at WelU ; 
and both exhibit the same elements, two reversed arches meeting at 
the apex with a pierced spandril. But, irrespective of diversity of style, 
the proportions and the shape of the arches are so utterly dissimilar, 
that there is hardly any resemblance in general effect. They have 
quite a character of their own, but in effect approximate rather more 
to those at Canterbury and Sarum than at Wells, lliey are, of course, 
after- thoughts, inserted to remedy a mechanical defect, namely, the 
want of proper support to the transepts where there is no central 
lantern. Such a design at the commencement of a building would 
have been a mere inexcusable vagary ; but, as the incidental remedies 
of an incidental defect, nothing more strongly betokens the genius of 
the true architect than the skill which has thus happily seized upon a 
mere prop, and converted it into a decorative feature of the greatest 
magnificence. 

I shall not enlarge any further upon tlie interiors of the North- 
amptonshire churches, for, though they contain much worthy of notice 
to which I have not alluded, they are matters rather of antiquarian or 
ritual, than of strictly architectural interest. Not but that important 
localisms might probably be discovered in these also — in the case of 
sepulchral monuments, at least, this is certainly true — but my present 
subject is neither ecclesiology nor archaeology, but architecture, and I 
will not divert your attention from the broad questions of archi- 
tectural style and architectural proportion to the minuti» of sedilia, or 
brasses, or heraldic ornament. 

(To he continued.) 



COLONIAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
Chapter XIII. — Fredericton, Calcutta, Guiana. 

FREDERICTON. 

We are glad to hear favourable accounts of the progress of Frede- 
ricton cathedral. The bishop has modified Mr. Butterfield's plan for 
the tower windows, giving them greater simplicity while preserving 
the general effect. He has made the tower batter fifteen inches on 
each side, thus getting several steps and great thickness for the 
windows. 

The nave, the triple western porch, the nave aisles, and the south 
porch (which is found to be a great improvement to the outline of the 
fabric,) are all completed, and covered with galvanized iron or zinc. 

The walls and aisles of the choir are nearly finished, and the bishop 
expected to finish the tower arches by the end of September. The 
latter had been very slowly and tediously built, and no less than six 
weeks, at a most critical time, were lost through waiting for freestone 
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for the Tousdoira. His lordship only intenckd to carry up the tower 
to the ridge of the nave roof this season ; but he had hopes of roofing 
in the choir and its aisles. The lengthening of the choir has been 
found to be a great improvement in the plan. The windows of the 
nave aisles are to be glazed with glass by Mr. Beer» of Exeter, cc^ied 
from the glass in Merton College chapel. Funds have been provided 
for all the glass in the choir, except the east window. 

CALCUTTA. 

Turning to the other hemisphere we cannot refrain from noticing 
the view of the new church of S. Andrew, Mogra H&t, Bengal, given 
in the October Quarterly Paper of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. This shows the east end — (we 
conceive) ; — a gigantic Third-Pointed window of four lights, not 
in a gable, but under a flat embattled parapet, further adorned 
with pinnacles here and there, and a cross. There would seem to be 
no chancel ; but the view shows a massy low embattled tower, half 
cnfit^ged on the north-west side, with regular buttresses of four stages 
and a sort of First- Pointed belfry stage of tall lancets. Now we 
do not mean to be severe on this design, for it appears to be the 
work of a very estimable priest, and the/ac^ of the church and its con- 
gregiition of native Christians is sufficiently interesting ; nor, though 
this would be more deserved, do we mean to animadvert on the un- 
meaning praise given to the design, as such, by more than one writer 
in the above quarterly paper. What we do mean to call attention to, 
is the remarkable fact that, while we are puzzling our brains here to 
discover how to adopt the Pointed style to tropical climates, the 
churchbuilders in Bengal build so vast a Third- Pointed east window 
as would admit an intolerable amount of light and heat even in this 
climate; and adopt, without scruple, pinnacles, buttresses, and em- 
battled parapets, dthough we have been told over and over again that 
all such stonework would soon perish and crumble in the heat of that 
country. If indeed an English church may be transplanted, without 
alteration, to Bengal, we need not trouble ourselves any more with 
the problem of Tropical Pointed. 

Upon looking back to a former Quarterly Paper, (for April, 1846,) 
we find a view of another church belonging to the same mission — S. 
Peter*s, Barrip{br. This is a more pretending Third-Pointed structure, 
without chancel; it has a nave, with lofty clerestory, and aisles; with flat 
roofs, emlmttled parapets, and a mixture of pyramid and pinnacle at each 
end. Six large and uniform Third- Pointed windows, are divided by 
regular buttresses in the aisles ; in the clerestory there are similar 
windows and no buttresses. There is a western tower, of three stages, 
with embattled parapet, and belfry turret at the south-east angle, and 
three equivocal pinnacles at the other three corners. There would 
seem to be no attempt whatever at any adaptation to a hot climate. 

GUIANA. 

The Quarterly Paper, from which we first quoted, gives a better ac- 
count of a new church planned by the Rev. W. Bourne for the 
VOL. X. c c 
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Klib^rie Mission on the Mahaicony Creek, Demerara. The plan com- 
prises a nave, 35 feet by 20 feet, with south-west porch ; and chancel 
21 feet by 14 feet; with a vestry to the north-east. The chancel is 
to be screened oflf, and the nave at first to be used as the mission 
schools. Mr. Bourne describes also his finding of a kind of clunch, 
if we understand him rightly, with which he intends to build his walls, 
nearly three feet thick, and not more than seven or eight feet up to 
the eaves. 



THE NEW YORK ECCLESIOLOGIST. 

The New York Ecclesiologist. Published by the •* New York Ecclesio- 
logical Society.'' Vol. I. New York. H. M. Ondkrdonk. 
1848-9. 8vo. pp. 195. 

As we explained in our last number, nothing but the unfortunate mis- 
carriage of the three first numbers has prevented our giving a more 
early notice of our most interesting contemporaiy and namesake, which 
has sprung up on the other side of the Atlantic. Published as it is 
by the " Ecclesiological Society*' of the city from which it emanates, 
its appearance may, we venture to say, be regarded, apart from 
any flattery, as a felicitous event for the science, to the advancement of 
which the two Ecclesiologists are devoted, and (a much more im- 
portant view of the question) for the interests of that portion of 
the Holy Church Universal, to whose communion the authors of both 
periodicals belong. 

The "New York Ecclesiologist'* is composed partly of original articles, 
and partly of reprints of such contributions to our pages as seemed to 
its editors likely to be beneficial to the Church in the United States. 

No. I. commences with a sensible and courageously written address, 
setting forth the needs of such a periodical, and the method in which it 
proposed to meet them. The next page is an original article on cheap 
churches, showing that correctness and economy are quite compatible. 
We then have, in an abridged form, a paper on reality in Church Archi- 
tecture, by Frank Wills, Esq., architect ; a gentleman, who, as our 
readers may remember, left England in company with the Bishop of 
Fredericton, to superintend the erection of his cathedral, and subse- 
quently settled atNew York, where he is now high in the confidence of the 
Ecclesiological Society. Then follow reports of the first *' stated " meet- 
ing of that Society on the 2nd of April, 1 848, and of the second on the 
3rd of July following. The business transacted, and the form of 
transacting it, very nearly resemble what passes in our Society ; and as 
the reports always appear in our pages, we need not epitomise tliem 
here. At the latter of these two meetings the SigiUum which the New 
York Society has adopted, in imitation of ours, was approved. We 
must, we fear, speak more highly of its intention than its execution. 
The design represents S. John the Evangelist between two very little 
angels. We do not see much symbolical depth in the conception, and 
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the drawing is far from what it should he. We trust that oar friends 
ia America will excuse a freedom, which we think is called for hy 
true friendship. Reports of meetings of ours, the Oxford, and the 
Exeter Societies* meetings are then given. 

We are next introduced to a review of an historical sketch of Trinity 
Church, New York, hy its rector. Dr. Berrian. This church, first 
founded in 1705, has recently heen most sumptuously rebuilt, as 
we shall hereafter see. from the proceeds of its glebe, which is now 
built over, and administered by a corporation. 

Church Notes are the next heading, notices, partly architectural 
and partly historical, of the various churches and parishes of our com- 
munion in the United States. We gather from them the interesting fact 
that the first Anglican church built in America was in the now ruined 
town of Jamestown, Virginia, and that in the remaining fragments of 
its tower is found a doorway, which seems to have had a pointed arch. 
It would be curious if our indigenous Pointed survived to leave one speci- 
men on American ground. 

We are then met with the familiar heading New Churches^ a 

series which commences with a not unduly dilated account of what 

this journal calls " Trinity,*' but which we should venture to suggest 

they ought to have called Holy Trinity, New York, to which we have 

already alluded. This church, of which the erection was commenced in 

1839, under the direction of Mr. Upjohn, is a costly and interesting 

specimen of what we have termed Transitional churches. The style is 

Third- Pointed, and the dimensions considerable, the extreme length, 

including the buttresses of the eastern (for, unhappily, the architect 

was, against his will, obliged to sacrifice the orientation,) tower being 

1 9^ feet, the internal length 137 feet, and the height of the spire 264 

feet. The plan consists of a chancel without aisles, and a nave with 

them, and of this tower, and north and south porches. The breadth is 

far too great, for the nave measures 37 feet 4 inches ; but the internal 

height must be very satisfactory, as we learn that that of the chancd 

arch is about 60 feet 9 inches. The chancel, 33 feet 9 inches in depths 

rises on three steps from the nave, the sanctuary being elevated upon 

two more ; these steps and the whole paving being of coloured marbles, 

a material, of which we need not say, we most highly approve. The 

altar, of panelled oak, is surmounted by an elaborate oaken reredos, 

which is criticised as too large, and requiring polychrome to take off 

from the gloominess of the chancel. It bears the Loan's Prayer, Creed, 

and Commandments, and contains seventeen empty niches. The 

credence is " a shelf supported by brackets at the south of the altar. 

Sedilia there are none, but their place is supplied by what we believe to 

be the unauthorised arrangement of altar chairs." The altar window 

of seven lights, transomed, is filled with painted glass. Our Blessed Lord 

filling the centre upper light, having the EvangeUsts, with their 

symbols, and S. Peter and S. Paul on either side. *' The rest of the 

windows is filled in with symbols, many of them, however, quite un- 

meaning." There are also in the chancel two clerestory windows, of 

three lights, transomed, on either side. There is a sanctuary rail. ' 

** The chancel proper is furnished with a series of five seats to the north 

and south, placed stallwise, but not at all like stalls in appears^nce, 
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having red velvet seats and backs, and not provided with the usual 
kneeling desk." The chancel arch is closed by a temporary fence, 
which the Ecclesiologist trusts may be replaced by a permanent screen, 
an aspiration in which we beg very heartily to join. The design 
of the chancel arch is very much praised ; still when we hear of a vine 
springing from the capital and filling the cavetto, we confess we are a 
little irightened at such bold originality in an architect of 1839, irlio 
had probably not had much experience in Pointed details. Both chan- 
cel and nave are groined in plaister. The nave is of seven bays with 
clustered columns, which are banded, and it has a clerestory of three 
lights, differing " slightly from die windows of the aisles in the tracery, 
otherwise they are the same. The stained glass in them is good, much 
better than might have been expected from American workmen at that 
time." An eagle of bronze stands just outside of the chancel arch facing 
the people, and we are very sorry to say that near it is a westemly 
prayer desk, which, and not the stalls in the chancel, is made use 
of. The font, which is of very good form and workmanship, '* but 
lacks drain and cover," made of red sandstone, is placed near the 
chancel arch to the south, a position of which the notice justly com- 
plains. We imagine that the appreciation of the propriety of placing 
the font near the entrance has yet to be generally created in America. 
The notice, we observe, speaks of the natural and not the eoclesiological 
points of the compass in describing this disorientated church. We may 
venture to suggest that in such a case it would be more lucid to avoid 
them, if possible, altogether. "Altar,** and "right and left," &c., 
will supply the needful terms. The pulpit stands against the pier 
nearest the chancel on the right looking up the church. It is o'f oak, 
hexagonal, richly carved, attached to the pier, and entered by a winding 
staircase. Unhappily both the nave and aisles are filled with oaken 
pews; the New York Ecclesiologist of course protests against them. 
The architect would have preferred open seats. The aisle walls are 
wainscoted as high as the windows. The tower, which is greatly 
praised, is of four stages. The spire is, strange to say, hexagonoL 
Our readers will have noticed its great height, almost equtdhng that of 
Chichester, Louth, and S. Michael, Coventry. We do not grudge such 
a competition. There are three rows of spire lights, and the whole 
is surmounted by a gilt cross. The porches are in the extreme bays of 
the aisles. The nave roof is low pitched, the aisles have lean-to roofs. 
The last sentence of the notice gives the gratifying fact that since 
its consecration daily service has never been intermitted in this church. 
The ecclesiological shortcomings of the structure are not hid from our 
contemporary, so we will not dwell upon them. It is more pleasure, 
able and more profitable to offer our moat sincere sympathy to the 
American Church for having, at so early a period of the Catholic 
revival, made so noble an offering to the Lord. The cost, as we learn 
from the review of its history, was 360,000 dollars— about £80,000 I* 

* We tee in No. I. of the Second Yolnme, which has jost reached us, that the 
chancel has been ameliorated by the opening of additional windows, and by the 
attempt to tone the altar-window by a lining of smoked glass. The New York JBe- 
cUtioloffigt recommends the abolition of the reredos, and the throwing into the 
chancel of the passage behind. The existence of this passage explains the di£ference 
between the external and internal length. 
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We have next a short notice of S. George's Chapel, New York, a 
miserable mock Romanesque affair ; and then a descr^tion of our 
own bantling, 6. James the Less, near Philadelphia. Our friend. Dr. 
Coale, furnishes a communication upon the Eagle, in the temporary 
church of the Advent, Boston. We then find one of the *' general prin* 
dples " articles of our first series, and the number concludes with the 
commencement of an £cclesiok>gical Glossary, which is continued 
in fragments through the succeeding ones. The first number consists 
of three sheets, a bulk which seems to have been found too great, for the 
next one, of the same size, is numbered II. and III. The first paper in 
No. II. is an article on Christian Art, of course upholding sound views. 
We have then the first part of one on the Form and Arrangement of 
Churches, signed with Mr. Frank Wills 's initials, and illustrated by a 
sheet of ground plans taken from Brandon's Ancient Churches. We next 
find an article on Architectural Nomenclature, which, after a review of 
other systems, embodies the matter of, and illustrates the one which 
we first proposed — the one founded upon M. de Caumont's system, 
(though at the time we were not aware that he was the author of 
it,) which we have since watched gradually making its way into general 
use. The writer acutely remarks that " a follower of Rickman would 
describe, e. g., certain windows in Westminster Abbey, as late-£arly- 
£nglish-€k>thic, four adjectives, of which the former brace negative 
each other, while ' English' has as much to do with ' Gothic,' as West- 
minster itself with a Mahomedan mosque." Then follows a very 
useful article on Fonts and their position, which is not a matter, 
at first sight, in the United States, of such irresistible stringency 
as with us, from our canons not being formally those of the American 
Church. However, the article states that " as our Church has not 
spoken upon this subject, according to high authority. Bishop White 
among the number, we are still bound by the rule of the Church 
of England." There is then an important paper upon the Dedication 
of Churches, embodying matter derived from our columns. Of the 
necessity of such an article there can be no doubt by the list which the 
editor has appended to it, of the seventy-six dedications to be found in 
the American Church, among which, (if dedications they can be called,) 
we find Grace, Zion, Bethesda, Holy Communion, "our Saviour,'' 
Redemption, Church of the Reformation, All Faith, Centurion, Moon- 
mental, Bethel, and Hobart. On the other hand, we find besides Holy 
Trinity, Christ Church, S. Mary (only occurring eleven times,) All 
Souls, the Apostles, such gratifying dedications as S. Ghibrie^, S. 
Anne, S. GFeorge (occurring in twelve churdlies,) S. Alban, Holy 
Cross, Holy Innocents, S. David (in four instances,) S. Margaret, 
S. Patrick, and S. Helena (each twice found,) S. Olof, and S. Martin. 

The undesirable use of dedications from events found in the modem 
Roman communion, (e. g., the Church of the Immaculate Conception, 
in Farm Street Mews, London) has crept into the American Churdi, in- 
stances of which are found in the churches of the Advent, Nativity, 
and Resurrection. It would be a curious inquiry to investigate whether 
this custom took its rise in Spain, where a similar use prevails in titles 
of nobility ; for example, there is a Duke of the Royal Restoration, 
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and Espartero, as every one knows, is Duke of Victory, and Godoy 
Prince of the Peace. 

A letter follows on the use of the stole by the deacon. Then we 
find the Church Notes; and then New Churches, commencing with 
6. Mark's, Philadelphia, of which the cost is, we understand, to be 
43,000 dollars. We then go on to the Chapel of the Cross, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina, as bad as bad can be. Then comes S. Cornelius 
the Centurion, Governor's Island, New York Harbour ; "a mission 
church for soldiers, built without the aid of a professional architect," 
of wood, and cruciform. With the defects inherent upon the rashness 
of amateur architecture, and the difficulties of the cross form, the 
church seems to present very commendable features. There is a 
regular chancel, within which service is said. The font unhappily 
stands within the chancel ; it is of wood, lined with lead, but has a 
drain. The eastern triplet is filled with painted glass. The writer 
says that he does not know any precedent for a window over the chancel 
arch. This is far from common; still, instances are to be found in 
England. However, we agree with him in not generally recom- 
mending it. Next comes the Bishop of Fredericton's account of S. 
Anne's chapel, extracted from our pages. Then we find a notice of 
Holy Cross church. Toy, New York, of which we have already printed 
a description, condensed from an American paper. The tower, which 
is battlemented, ought, as the church is First-Pointed, to have been 
surmounted by a spire. This, on the whole, most satisfactory church, 
is the gift of one munificent churchwoman, Mrs. Warren, whose son 
was in great measure the architect: the details of the nave being 
furnished by Mr. Davis, and those of the chancel by Mr. Upjohn. This 
division concludes with a short notice of a wooden church for Texas, 
of which Mr. Wills has furnished the plans. 

We then come to extracted matters, comprising a poem on Church 
Symbolisms, from the transactions of the Exeter Society; our de- 
scription of S. Augustine*s College, Canterbury ; and extracts from an 
old article of ours on Churchyards, and then, with the usual Notices 
to Correspondents the double number concludes. 

No IV., of two sheets and a quarter, commences with Christian Art, 
No. II. Then comes the second part of the series of the Form and 
Arrangement of Churches, comprising the Nave. Then we find a 
clever and erudite article on Orientation, containing important remarks 
on the means of attaining it, even in town churches. This is followed 
by the Report of the Third Quarterly Meeting of the New York 
Ecclesiological Society. We have then reviews of Mr. H. Bolton^s 
History of the county of Westchester, and of the Hierurgia Anglicana. 
A very interesting letter then follows from a country gentleman in some 
slave state, signing himself S. J., describing a private chapel which he 
has fitted up in his house. This gentleman has not only fitted up the 
chapel with as much correctness as his opportunities permitted him, 
but he has introduced the choral service, and bears his testimony to its 
efficacy : ** the negroes join in the singing, especially in the Creed, 
(which all know well) with great vigour. As long as we followed the 
old plan of reading, it was impossible to get a response, now we have 
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no reason to complain.'* This chapel contains an altar. Under the 
circumstances of the American Church, and seeing that (as the letter 
informs us), the service is performed hy the rector and his assistant, 
(why is the regular word " curate** not used ?) we do not at all object to 
it. The canonical colours are used in the altar-palls. At the con- 
clusion of his letter he remarks, — *< I trust some day or other to be 
able to erect a suitable building for Divine worship, and I shall cer- 
tainly choose the later Norman, as the style most suitable to a country 
in which brick is the only building material.*' The New York 
Ecclesiologist very properly corrects this misapprehension. We are in- 
clined to go even further than our cotemporary in our faith in the 
applicability of brick to even the most perfect Middle- Pointed. 

New Churches follow, comprising, however, only one — Grace 
church, which has just been built in the populous and growing city of 
Newark, in the diocese of our esteemed patron, the Bishop of New 
Jersey. This church is due to Mr. Upjohn, and we are sorry to 
observe, from what the notice before us unfolds, and from conclusions 
to which we had ourselves arrived, on reading a non-critical account of 
it in another American journal, previously to the receipt of the one 
before us — (from which, indeed, we had compiled a notice, which was in 
type when the New York Ecclesiologist was put into our hands.) — that 
he had not, at the time he designed it, improved since building Holy 
Trinity, New York, as the Church had a right to expect from him. 
Grace church, briefly described, is a cruciform modem First-Pointed 
building, costly and well-intentioned, but sadly behind the age. We 
will not risk paining those excellent individuals who have meant so 
well, by recapitulating our objections to the structure. It is sufficient 
to say, that we beg to be considered as endorsing all that our New 
York contemporary feels bound to say, both upon the structure and its 
dingy polychrome. We cannot, however, pass on without seriously 
appealing to the architect, as one whose name is known in connection 
with the Church movement in America, to consider the responsibilities 
which his position entails upon him to be ever improving, not merely 
with a view to his own reputation, but from a feeling of the duty to 
the Church which trusts him, and expects from him the best of 
Christian art, to make the place of the Loan's abode glorious. We 
have had already to remonstrate with Mr. Upjohn upon his design for 
the new church of S. Mary, at Burlington. We shall a few lines 
further down have the far more agreeable duty of describing a church 
of his at New York, in which he seems to have made considerable 
advances. 

Then follows a short notice of a porphyry font, presented to S. 
John's, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in 176) ; and with an instalment 
of the Glossary, and the usual notices and answers, the number 
concludes. 

No. v., which is only of two sheets, commences with " Suggestions" 
how to aid the New York Society, followed by a Report of its Fourth 
Quarterly Meeting, accompanied with its laws, and a statement of its 
object and intended operation ; then follows a letter upon the terms 
Crozier and Pastoral Staff, signed J. W. P., setting forth that crozier 
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originally signified the bearer of the Crosse, or Pastoral Staff, and that 
the latter word was not derived from Croix, but signified any club or 
thick stick, in proof of which is alleged that the word is still used in 
French to signify a bat to play with, and the butt-end of a musket. 
The writer then argues that the use of the term *' crozier " for the 
episcopal crook is not a vulgar blunder. 

Church Notes follow, under which we find a short account of 
S. MichaeFs, Charlestown, South Carolina, a church built before the 
Revolution, with an apsidal sanctuary, and a marble font placed at the 
west end. New Churches succeed, commencing with Grace church, 
Brooklyn Heights, New York, by Mr. Upjohn. We must, from the 
notice, congratulate this gentleman upon a great improvement, compared 
with other works of his. The plan consists of nave and aisles, and 
chancel, with sacristy, and an organ chamber at the east end of the 
north aisle. The style is Middle-Pointed. The reviewer considers that 
it runs in part into Flamboyant. A south-west tower is planned. 
Orientation has been preserved in spite of many difficulties. The 
chancel rises on four steps above the nave, and is furnished with three 
stalls to the south, and two to the north, from one of the latter of 
which prayers are read. There is no screen, llie sanctuary rises on 
another step, furnished with three sedilia to the south, and a credence 
to the north. The altar and all the woodwork are of black walnut, a 
wood which our contemporary censures for its gloominess. The 
sanctuary rail is light, of metal and gilt. The font is rightly placed ; 
gilding supplies the place of leading in it. We must say we much 
like the idea. There is a western gallery, the space beneath being 
screened off for daily service. Our contemporary most rightly ezclaima 
against this extraordinary device. It is very obvious that it can serve 
no useful end, and that its practical result must be to make people dis- 
believe in the reality of Catholic arrangement, if this is to be kept in a 
band- box, so to speak, like a best bonnet, for Sunday use alone. 
Another thing which is most clear is, that this prayer room must take 
up space which might be appropriated to the general congregation. It 
is quite evident that, were it thrown into the body of the church, all the 
accommodation which is now got from the gallery over it» would be 
equally procurable on the ground level. We hope soon to hear of 
gallery and room being both alike swept away. Really the builders of 
so correct a church ought to have advanced fiurther beyond the ordinary 
notions of Sunday religion. There is one point, however, upon which we 
must differ with the New York Ecclesiologist, namely, the recommenda- 
tion to enclose the texts inscribed on the walls in scrolls. A painted scroll 
is a shallow attempt, which deceives nobody, to imitate perspective. Let 
them be enclosed in borders of any degree of richness, but not in scrolls. 
The polychrome of the nave and chancel roofs is censured, like other 
performances of Mr. Upjohn's in that line, for its want of richness and 
boldness. '* The stained glass, with some few exceptions, is good, both 
in design and execution." The next description is that of the floating 
church of Our Savioub, Philadelphia. The writer makes some sensible 
remarks upon the absurdity of supposing that churches must be made 
ships in order that sailors may worship. The church in question, as a 
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church, is very had, but at least it tries to look like a Pointed church, 
and not a mere ship, llie ritual arrangements are mediocre. We can 
well agree with our contemporary that there are very few instances in 
which a floating church will not be a pretty affectation ; yet, knowing 
as we do practically what the expense of a London site is, we should 
not be very sorry to see one on the Thames, provided its arrangements 
were such as we could approve. Then comes a notice, from a descrip- 
tion, of the exterior of S. Jude*s, Philadelphia, apparently a mediocre 
church. The heading concludes with some remarks on Mr. Wills*s 
" proposed [Holy] Trinity Church, San Francisco, California." 

Selected matter next occurs, comprising the articles on Cemeteries 
and Cemetery Chapels, and on Monuments from the first number of our 
present series. With Glossary, and Notices, the number concludes. 

No. VI. commences with an interrogative article, "Why so few 
Church edifices* satisfy ?" the answer being *• want, not of art, but of 
devotion.*' Then follows a paper on the arrangement of chancels by 
the Rev. T. S. Preston. This article is especidly sound in its main 
views. One or two points in it might be treated a little more elastically. 
Mr. Preston lays it down that the chancel ought to be carried above 
the nave by " at least a single step of six inches depth." A single step 
18 the least elevation which should be given to a chancel, but no step 
ought to be six inches high ; four inches is the measure. Wherever 
one step of six inches could be gained, it Is hardly to be conceived that 
two of four would not be possible. He goes on to state that the " lower 
portion of the compartments [of the screen] should consist of blank 
panelling, embellished with religious paintings." It is most undoubted 
that such embellishment is very appropriate, but worded as Mr. Preston 
does, it might be supposed that such painting was a sine qua non. 
This it most assuredly is not. The instances of ancient screens in 
which the lower parts are covered with tracery or decorations, which 
absolutely preclude pidntings, are innumerable. Furthermore, when 
talking of paintings, he should have said, " figures of saints." Any 
subject painting is quite inadmissible. He continues, *' the middle 
compartment is filled with double doors, which when closed resemble any 
other compartment, but, opening inwards, give entrance to the holy 
place." The " Holy Doors" need not, we think, though they generaUy 
did, resemble the other compartments. They may be, 1 . high, of wood ; 
2. low, of wood ; 3. high, of metal ; 4. low, of metal. A littie further on 
there is a very loose use of the word " intersected :" — Mr. Preston should 
have said '* partially filled." We observe that we have naturally led our 
contemporary into the use of " sacrarium," for what we now more cor- 
rectly term " sanctuary." Mr. Preston holds that the credence must be in 
the north wall — so we once thought; but if he will refer to Mr. Rodmell's 
very learned contributions to our pages on the subject, he will find that 
no rule can be established for this position ; though at the same time, 
the question is so open, that we are willing at all times to allow it. 
Mr. Preston insists on returned stalls more positively, perhaps, than we 
should be at present inclined to do. The stall ends need not be orna- 
mented with poppy- heads; the poppy-head is a beautiful altematwe 

* Why do our American brethren use the damty eipreseion '* church edifice "? 
In Engliih the word ehureh has always been found sufficiently intelligible. 
VOL. X. D D 
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ornamentation, but the square end is also susceptible of very great 
richness. Mr. Preston recommends that when laics form the choir, 
they should sit on subsellse. We do not object to their being placed 
(if there is room) in the stalls, provided they be surpliced. The 
chancel proper is of course intended for clerici, but in no ages of the 
Church has it been exclusively reserved for those in Holy Orders : as is 
well known, in the primitive days it was called chorus cantorum. and in 
all colleges and monasteries the whole community sits in choir as a 
religious body, without distinction of the members being or not in holy 
orders. Mr. Preston will remember too the well-known anecdote of 
Sir Thomas More sitting in a surplice in the chancel of his parish 
church. By a most perverse erratum, the word is printed ladies in his 
paper, and we had accordingly penned a fierce philippic at the notion, 
when fortunately. No. I. of Vol. II. came to hand, with a correction in 
its Notices, where Mr. Preston expresses his fears that we might smile 
at him. The writer continues to recommend the sacred vessels being 
locked up tfi the chancel. We really cannot in these times reconcile 
ourselves to making a canon of this. Most frequently, we apprehend, 
they would be more secure in the sacristy, or even in the priest's house. 

The next paper is " On the Arrangement of a Cathedral as differing 
from that of a Parish Church," by Mr. Wills. With a great deal of 
matter, we miss what it ought to have contained, considering to whom it 
was addressed — namely, some theory of a modern Anglican cathedral. 
It is altogether too antiquarian, though wisely selecting Lincoln as its 
typal church of old times. One assertion must have escaped Mr. 
Wills's pen by accident : " I am not aware of the transepts having any 
other use in the ancient cathedrals, than that belonging to the nave. 
In fact, they are a portion of it, enabling vast numbers to assemble 
together, and hear sermons and witness processions, &c., without the 
extreme length of building which would be otherwise required." 
Surely Mr. Wills can cot be unaware that (symbolism apart) the 
primary use of transepts in the middle ages, was to extend eastern wall^ 
space, to place altars against, Mr. Wills talks further on as if ancient 
sedilia were always graded ; an obvious oversight. He will, of course, 
feel that the graded type is the one least suited to modern churches. 

The paper breaks off abruptly. It is succeeded by a contribution, by 
J. W. P., on Church Architecture, headed with the names of various 
works on Ecclesiology, which have lately appeared in England. In 
the second part of this series, comprised in Vol. II., No. 1, are some 
comments upon the necessary modifications which our views have from 
time to time undergone. We cannot quite understand the writer's 
drift. He praises our spirit of developement, and yet he blames us for 
statements of some years back. Did he mean that we should have 
sprung into existence all-perfect ? or would he desire a formal heading 
of retractations each number } In one respect he quite misunderstands 
us. He blames us for our advice to architects to learn principles by 
copying old models. We never meant by this to order the bodily re- 
production of ancient churches, which, if his argument is to hold water, 
must have been the case. A short laudatory review of Mr. Ruskin's 
Seven Lamps succeeds. This is followed by a former article of ours on 
Masonry, in an abridged form. Then follows what is called a Report 
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of the Fourth Quarterly Meeting of the New York Society, on July 2nd 
of this year ; hut as the preceding number records the fourth meeting 
on April 9th, it must have heen» we should have thought, a misprint 
for Fifth ; yet in Vol. II., No. I, it is stated that it should have been 
the Sixth, so that we are altogether puztled. Reports of meetings 
of the Oxford and Exeter Societies, extracted from our pages, 
succeed; and then comes the Glossary. In the Notices, a corres- 
pondent starts a difficulty respecting the Canonical colours. The 
" New York Ecclesiologist" recommends green for an ordinary pall. 
The correspondent opposes a dictum of ours that the frontoi only 
need change. When, however, it is impossible to vest the altar 
correetfy, in case of its being of carved stone or wood, and (possibly) 
of the donor's not brooking the costly work being hidden, we should, 
as the nearest approach to correctness, recommend a change of palls. 
It must be noticed that we only say the superfrontal need not change ; 
we never thought of laying it down that it must not. The modem Roman 
use is opposed to the mediceval one, (which, of course, we of the Eng- 
lish Ck>mmunion are bound to follow.) In it the pall which hangs 
over BO as to form a superfrontal, only need be changed. The article of 
ours in which the passage occurs, to which the correspondent alludes, is 
in our number for May, 1846, (No. III. of our new series.) Here, with 
the index, concludes the first volume of the «• New York Ecclesiologist," 
the precursor, we trust, of a long line of successors. Without attempt- 
ing to review the seventh number, we must be allowed to tender a 
modification of one dictum in it. A correspondent suggests in a certain 
church a sacristy under the chancel, the ground dropping considerably. 
This our contemporary absolutely condemns. We are not disposed to 
be so trenchant ; — precedent can be found for it, and it may often be a 
convenient arrangement, the access being managed by a staircase open- 
ing into the chancel at the side. Vide an article on sacristies in our 
52nd number, (October, 1846.) 

American ecclesiology has, as it was right and likely that it should 
do, looked to England to learn its first lesson. But while we thank- 
fully accept the compliment, we must, in justice to them, caution our 
brethren of that vast Union, spreading over so immense a diversitude of 
olimate and soil, from too rigorously adhering to English types alone, 
throughout the entire extent of the federation, to the exclusion of the 
study of the Pointed churches of the other countries of the European 
continent. While the English forms of Christian architecture are 
those which are in any respect the best adapted to the central states, it 
is clear from reason that the citizens of Michigan or Maine might not 
unprofitably seek inspiration even from Sweden or Norway, while the 
cities of Northern Italy would be as instructive to the architects who 
have to provide for the sultry regions of Georgia, Florida, and Texas. 

What America seems at present most to want is a staflF of indigenous 
architects and of church-artists. The demand is very pressing, and we 
are very much at fault about the character of our brethren of the New 
World, if they do not speedily meet it by a sufficient supply. All 
we say to them is, prosper, worUiy descendants of the old Anglo- 
Saxon stock ! 
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S. PAUL'S CHURCH, BRIGHTON. 

Whbit our Society first started, just ten years ago, we seemed 
to be fighting a desperate battle against overwhelming odds. We 
determined ourselves not to despair, and this resolve saved us from 
despairing : but still we could not stifle our reason, and that reason 
seemed to preach to us the almost hopeless situation of our affairs. 
We talked of model churches of S. Alban the Protomartyr, but 
we were very willing indeed to close with such mild measures of 
success, as the then proposed one at Brookfield. Had our cause not 
been that of the Catholic Church, in its external manifestation, 
we should have most assuredly been shipwrecked — ^for we had to buffet 
against wind and weather, and we were no hardened sailors. We were 
neither grave ecclesiastics nor practical architects — but simply under- 
graduates of Cambridge, bringing to our work no little of the petulance 
of youth and the ignorance of tyros. Still we had somehow grasped 
some truths — and we manipulated these truths : — and now that we are 
ten years older, and have aggregated so many allies to our body, we 
can afford to criticise ourselves, and invite the world to do the same. 
We can — we trust not in a boastful or disdainful spirit, but — with an 
humble though tfulness, affirm, that our principles have triumphed. We 
will not say that we have triumphed, for we are not desirous of making 
the matter one of a personal nature — but our principles have won the 
day. We have done our part towards this : — so has the Oxford Archi- 
tectural Society — so have other bodies — so has Mr. Pugin — so have 
many more persons, and sets of persons, as we are most thankful to 
believe. For the confirmation of this we do not desire to appeal to the 
works in which we have ourselves had an ostensible share ; but to those 
in which our influence has not been knowingly exercised, has not been 
felt, and could never be recognised. Architects excogitate, and com- 
mittees patronise, and dignitaries, at their private cost, build churches, of 
a richness and a truthfulness in design, which we had not at first, when 
our Society was struggling into existence in Hutt*8 back-room, our- 
selves any clear conception of. The scope of our exertions has already 
been twice shifted. It is no longer to fight the battle of architectural 
reality against barbarous conventionalism — of roofs and aieles, and legi* 
timate windows, against the weak contrivances of Soaues, and Burtons, 
and Elliotts — It is hardly even to press the higher claims of Middle- 
Pointed. The old type of church seems to have been absolutely ex- 
punged, except from some few remote localities — Southwark or the 
Colonies — or Kemp Town — and to have given place to a craving, which 
is really dangerous, from its rapid growth, for the external shape and 
form, and dignity, of the stateliest churches of the Edwardian age — 
with just an opening for " Early English " in villages. 

Our readers will, we are certain, pardon us for having indulged in these 
reflections, apropos of the consecration of a church in which we feel we 
do not shrink from the avowal of a peculiar personal interest in more 
than one respect. We will not allude to the great personal devotion 
which has compassed its building. These topics do not come within 
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our immediate scope, although we should be sorry to seem neglectful of 
them. The intrinsic merits of the building we shall presently dilate 
upon ; but before we do so, we crave to be allowed to offer some words 
of sympathy to the architect, Mr. Carpenter, as a personal friend of our 
own. We have, as all our readers know, worked many years in concert 
with him. When our Society was comparatively young, and he was 
but little known, he ventured to ally himself with our fortunes, and to 
run the risk of any unpopularity which might thence accrue. Mr. Car- 
penter's real talent stood both him and ourselves in good stead ; and 
we owe him a debt of individual gratitude, which we will not be de- 
terred, by the dread of imputed favouritism, from confessing — and we 
therefore most gladly seize the present opportunity of offering to him, 
publicly and unhesitatingly, our acknowledgments. 

S. Paul's, Brighton, is not new to our pages. We gave, in 1846, an 
engraving of it as it would appear completed, accompanied by a de- 
scription ; and at a later period we recorded the progress of the work. 
As, however, it has recently been, after a year of licensed use, con- 
secrated, on the feast of S. Luke, we feel that we owe it to our readers 
to revert to its fittings and appearance in its completed state, and to 
oSer some observations upon the more salient points. 

As its external effect has already been noticed, we will enter at once 
through the main door, merely remarking, in passing, the richness of 
its tympanum, which (following the design of that at Higham Ferrers), 
represents the acts of S. Paul in circular panels, resembling those of a 
painted window of the First Style, from which the idea is evidently 
taken, with a statue of the Patron Saint in a central niche. We only 
wish that the Apostle had not been represented reading. This attitude is 
a very good one for an internal effigy, but it is too insouciant, and, so to 
speak, selfish, when the figure is osiiarius, guarding the portal of his 
own church. He ought to be regarding and blessing the faithful crowds 
who press in to worship. 

The general effect of the interior of the church is that of spacious- 
ness. Such as its area is, it covers it well, and one feels inclined to 
accept it, without inquiry as to what its precise dimensions are ; whether 
greater or less than those of any other given church of modem times. 
Spaciousness is not a necessary attribute of height or of width, or of 
length, or, in short, of any dimension ; but it results from a happy 
accommodation of proportion to detail, a distribution of parts, in which 
the merit of the true architect consists. The chancel of S. Paul's is es- 
pecially deserving of this commendation. We should be inclined^* were 
we called upon to analyse its predisposing causes — to mention the re- 
lations between the screen and the chancel-arch, and those between the 
coved cieling and the east window, as very felicitous ; the amount of 
window space, too, which, until the painted glass was provided, was 
overpowering, is now toned down to a very harmonious result. The 
simplicity, again, of the sedilia, formed by simply dropping the cill of 
the south-east window, shows that the architect was not a common- place 
composer. A person with less command of his art, and less reliance on 
the whole result, would not have dared anything so simple, in a chancel 
aspiring after so much general dignity. The east wall is simply diapered 
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beneath the window. The alight quantity of colour which has been m- 
troduced is very effective, in supporting the painted glass with which 
all the chancel windows are filled. This glass comes from the manu- 
factory of Mr. Hardman, the cartoons, of course, being by Mr. Pugin ; 
and we need not therefore say that they show good forcible drawing 
and correct archaeology. I'he east window, of seven lights, contains 
the Radix Jesse^ which we like the least of the set. The white borders 
to the tracery openings being rather exaggerated, give a somewhat 
spotty appearance to Uie whole. Still the work, both in design and 
execution, is vastly superior, not only to the yellow tawny Radix 
Jesse, by Mr. Wailes, in S. George's, Lambeth, but also to the one 
which he has recently put in the altar- (but the north) window of the 
Jesuits' church, in Farm-street Mews. 

The three three-light side windows on the south and the one to the 
north contain the Twelve Apostles. With those we are excessively 
pleased; and these together with the windows in S. Wilfrid's (R. C.) 
church, Coton Hall, Staffordshire, which they greatly resemble, are 
the works of the Pugin and Hardman fabrique which have struck us as 
best of those which we have seen. They are a most valuable practical 
exemplification of the canon contained in our last number, of the advan- 
tage which single figures possess over groups. The colours are good» 
with occasional experiments, which we do not like — a certain purply 
blue for instance, and a dingy olive green, which once or twice occur. 
We have said that these windows contain the Twelve Apostles. How- 
ever, S. Paul, as the patron saint, occupies the place which ought to 
belong to S. Matthias. We really think that so great a deviation from 
tradition ought not to have been dlowed. The twelve Apostles should 
have been depicted as the Church has always represented them, and 
the west window given up to S. Paul, where he might have occupied 
the central light, supported by S. Barnabas, S. Luke, S. Timothy, and 
S. Titus, his companions. Is it too late to shift his effigy there, with 
the necessary alterations, and to supply his place in the church by the 
rightful owner ? It may also be hypercriticism, but in case the idea 
should be reproduced, we should venture to question whether making 
the same series include the windows both of the sanctuary and the 
chancel, proper, was of the most perfect symbolism. 

We do not think the stalls the best thing in the chancel ; however 
we have no actual fault to find with them, and the way that they are 
(not being returned) kept independent of the screen is well arranged. 
The church is lighted by a very graceful corona, by Mr. Hardman, made 
to bear clusters of three candles ; the sides curving outwards. We 
cannot say that we so much like those in the nave, where the sides curve 
inwards, giving them an extremely cramped appearance. 

We have already spoken in praise of the screen, which is not only 
good in itself, but fits its position. We have tried to like the holy 
doors, of brass, but we cannot, after all, think them worthy of the re- 
maining work. Their design is a literal copy of those of Chichester 
cathedral, but there they are wrought in iron. At Brighton they are 
pierced through a plate of brass ; and in the more trim material the 
reticulation of quatrefoils pierced in one plane is monotonous and 
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poor. They are too lofty, moreover, for their framiog^, rising as high, 
or nearly as high, as the springing of the arched head of the central 
opening : consequently this is brought into too great opposition with the 
unbroken one of their horizontal head, which should at all events 
have been relieved by a light cresting. 

The chancel-arch is slightly but tastefully polychromadzed. The 
capitals of the piers had better have been included in this, for stand- 
ing so near to it, and yet themselves devoid of colour, they strike the 
eye as somewhat cold. Talking of colour it gives us great pleasure to 
be able to state that it is ultimately intended to cover the north wall of 
the chancel proper, which does not contain any window, with a fresco 
illustrative of the history of the patron saint. Mr. Carpenter has been 
in communication with Mr. Dyce upon the subject. 

Before we quit the subject of the chancel, we must remark upon its 
very practical appearance. Though forty-two feet in length, it doe6 not 
at all wear the appearance of an antiquarian magnitude. It seems just 
suited for the Anglican ritual to be solemnly and statelily celebrated in 
the presence of such a congregation as its nave could contain, and 
not to be one inch longer than practical needs would call for. 

It would have been better had the arches of the nave arcade been de- 
corated by a label moulding : as it is they look somewhat too bare for 
the remaining church. This defect is however we learn about to be recti- 
fied by decorative colour, and the spandrels will be filled with painting. 

The builders of the church are determined to fill all the windows 
with painted glass ; the sound aesthetic system of single figures being 
carried through the building. 

We have postponed to the last one topic which we really wish we 
could, in honesty to the public, pass over, (so extremely disagreeable is 
it to us to talk of,) in such a church where every thing else is so good. 
Those who have been in it will at once guess what we are about 
to treat of, but for the use of those who have not seen it, we must 
at once plainly say that Mr. Carpenter has been constrained to put 
a prayer- desk looking west in the nave. Such a thing by him is quite 
as bad as it would be by Mr. A. or Mr. B., a country builder, suddenly 
converted, by local pride or local jobbing, into the architect of some 
so-called church or would-be restoration ; and we are not sure that 
we are not more indignant at it ; still we need not read him the 
lecture, which we might have done to a stranger; for we know 
that he thinks just as we do on this head ; the fault is not his, 
nor is it that of the moving spirits in the work. He and they 
meant to build a perfect church, but the turn of circumstances 
compelled the desk in question. As a palliation, however, the stalls in 
the chancel are not family ones, but are legitimately used by clerks and 
singers ; and Mr. Carpenter has had the tact to make the desk as little 
oflfensive in its design and position as possible. The tower has not 
advanced above its lower portion. 

In the upper part of Brighton, magnificently seated upon the summit 
of a hill, commanding both the town and the sea, Mr. Carpenter's more 
recent church of All Saints is, we are happy to say, rapidly rising, 
the side walls of the chancel and of the nave aisles being already 
completed. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC. 

[We have much pleasure in insertiDg the foUowingcommunication from 
one of our most valued fellow-labourers, since we almost wholly agree 
with the sentiments expressed in it, though we hesitate to commit our- 
selTes to the paper without reservation. This general statement will 
release us from the obligation of making any particular exceptions. 
We take this opportunity of expressing our great gratitude to the Rev. 
T. Helmore, who must be well known to all our readers as the most 
accomplished Church musician of our time, for the very valuable edition 
of the Psalter Noted, (published by Novello,) which he has just accom- 
plished with exquisite skill and perspicuity. He has supplied a 
great desideratum ; and his Psalter will, we trust and believe, be uni- 
versally adopted as the standard for congregational chanting. It has 
hitherto been both a scandal and reproach that we have had no 
uniformity even in the method of chanting the Gregorian Tones : 
neither in accentuation, nor in the very forms of the tones themselves. 
May this reproach — as now it need not — no longer exist. We have 
only to wish that this work may have a very extended sale, and that 
still cheaper editions for the use of choirs may be published. And 
Mr. Helmore would confer another great benefit on the Church if 
he would publish the Canticles and Creeds in the same lucid manner. 
—Ed.] 

Thbrx is one branch of Ecclesiology which has scarcely kept pace with 
the rapid advances made iii other departments. We mean Ecclesias- 
tical Music. Not that even here there has been no progress ; on the 
contrary great and important improvements have been made, and are, 
we hope, still being effected ; yet. when we take into consideration the 
general diffusion of musical knowledge, (so far as secular and pseudo- 
sacred music are concerned,) it is obvious that no efforts have been 
made adequate to the emergency, or proportionate to the means placed 
in our hands, for the due study of the genuine music of the Church. 
We will proceed to explain what we consider as really ecclesiastical 
music : such as is indeed fitted for the solemn worship of God in His 
Church. And we entreat especial attention, for we are dealing with a 
high and most important subject. The want of fervour in the services 
of the Church, of which the neglect of her music has been at once the 
consequence and the type has, it is to be feared, driven away into various 
communities of sectarians many who missed in their mother Church 
that which should have been the language of devotion taught to her 
children from their earliest days. And the revival of Church music 
may now, under God's blessing, be again a means of re- uniting some 
scattered sheep within the true fold. The object of devoting art to the 
purposes of religion is first to glorify Goo with the best of His gifts, 
whether materifd or intellectual ; and secondly, to stir up our own 
affections and those of our fellow- worshippers to a more lively participa- 
tion of the sentiment or feeling to be expressed. And music emi- 
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nently fulfils both these objects : by it the language of praise is clothed 
with its richest beauty, and thfiK is no method in existence for in- 
fluencing the human mind comparable to it. NJu^ic expresses every 
feeling of which our minds are capable ; and the elder Church by the 
command of God» as well as the Christian Church by the example of 
Ood incarnate, and acting under the special guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, adopted it as the mode of conveying her prayers and praises 
to His throne of grace. There are two distinct branches into which 
Church music may be divided ; one strictly congregational, in which 
all may join; the other belonging more to the clergy and choir, 
to which the congregation should listen, and in which they may join 
mentally : both these should be equally devotional in their structure. 
To the first belong the psalms, canticles, and responses, and metrical 
hymns when used : to the second belong the anthems and the solemn 
hymns in the Communion office, when performed in places where they 
sing, in Cathedral, Collegiate, and Conventual choirs, where there are 
many skilled voices. Tlie intoning of the prayers by the clergy, 
so fruitful a source of offence and misconception in later times was, so 
far as we have the means of ascertaining, the invariable use alike of 
the Jewish and of the Catholic Church until the flood of schismatical 
and heretical pravity, whidh has disgraced the last few centuries of her 
history, had well nigh swept away this edifying and decent mode 
of presenting our confessions, supplications, and thanksgivings to the 
throne of the heavenly grace. 

It may be perhaps regretted that in the only work which has any pre- 
tence of representing the authoritative declaration of our own Church 
upon these matters, (we refer, of course, to Marbeck's Book of Com- 
mon Prayer noted) there should have been in the prayers so constant 
and invariable a use of the monotone : though we do not approve of 
the practice lately adopted at Dublin, Leeds, and some other places of 
varying the confession by the alternation of two perfect chords, nor 
the single instance of this adopted in Westminster Abbey at the words 
" like lost sheep.** The monotone is far more expressive of the feelings 
of true penitents, and far more in accordance with our notions of what 
ought to be the accents of broken and contrite hearts pouring out their 
griefs in one common lament at the foot of the Cross. 

Fortunately one form, and that a very beautiful one, of the ancient 
Ldtanies has been preserved in which, as also in the preces and suf- 
frages of matins and evensong, a melodious inflection is to be used 
both by the clergy and the people. 

We may add that there is a peculiar solemnity and beauty in the 
due performance of the Litany ; the priest kneeUng at the faldstool, 
and, as it were, leading the congregation, and presenting their prayers 
before the altar, gives an idea of a supplicatory service, such as no other 
form of prayers in our Church conveys. 

With regard to the Psalms, we need not say that there is only one 
right way : a steady adherence to the old chants of the Church, the 
Gregorian Tones. It is pot very creditable to some churches, where 
the services are conducted with a reverence and an attention to 
due ceremonial such as one rarely sees, that the music in the Psalms, 
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in particular* is thoroughly bad and unaatisfactory. There is but little 
excuse for this. It must arise either from ignorance, which in 
the present state of things, when various publications are gradually 
spreading information upon these subjects, is quite inexcusable, or 
from a wholly mistaken and vitiated taste as to one of the most 
important parts of Divine worship. To what purpose is it to vest our 
altars with beautiful embroidery, and to hang our churches with 
festoons of flowers, if we do not take care that the voice of praise be so 
attuned as to be in harmony with all the glorious and Qorgeam 
things around us ? Or on lower grounds, why should we provide so 
magnificently for the eye, and neglect the ear ? If we hold the senses' 
to be proper media for conveying religious impressions to the minds of 
the people, why neglect music, which exercises such an extraordinary 
power over the mind through the medium of the sense of hearing? 

There are two classes of churches in which we maintain that 
a serious fault exists ; one where the Gregorian Tones are seldom, or, 
at least, not regularly used at all : and the other where, when used, 
they are mutilated and murdered. We suspect that several churches 
would come under both these heads : we will, however, take them 
separately. We can suppose a person preferring the more modern 
figured chant on the ground uf taste ; foV to dislike the Gregorian 
Tones on any other ground is too ridiculous to deserve notice in 
our pages. On the ground then of taste, and of a high regard for the 
improvement in musical science, our objector prefers the modem 
chants, not of course the irreverent dancing chants, which one some- 
tiroes hears in disorderly cathedrals ; but decent and solemn single 
chants, sung in harmonised parts, and in reverential time. We 
so fully enter into our objector's feelings, and understand what 
he means, that unless we could show that we had good reasons 
for differhng from him fundamentally, as regards the very principle and 
theory of chanting, we should have some doubt of convincing him. Now 
the essential difference between ancient and modem chanting, that is 
between the Gregorian Tones and what used to be commonly termed 
Cathedral Chants, is this — that the Gregorian Tones were intended 
merely for adaptation to, and the devout expression of, the words of 
the Psalms, not for any musical effect per se. The music was wholly 
subordinate to the meaning, and resembled what is now called recita- 
tive in modem music. The later English Chants, on the contrary, 
have a certain peculiar rhythm of their own; they all consist of 
a certain number of measured notes, which circumstance, (though they 
are not sung in time, in the strict sense of the word,) yet causes a peculiar 
effect, wholly different from Gregorian chanting. So that instead of an 
irregular tone, suiting itself to the words of the psalm, we have a kind 
of measured cadence, which reminds one of the metrical hymn, and is 
not well adapted for the psalter, which has nothing in it resembling 
metre ; the result of which is that the words are made to give way to 
the music. This is the case even with the most solemn and beauti- 
ful of these chants. Of course one might construct a new chant to re- 
semble theGregorian tones ; but it is far better, if we be satisfied with 
the Gregorian style, to rest content witli the ancient tones themselves ; 
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for when one beg^s imitations of this nature there is no telling the 
vagaries which may ensue, and the psalms are a part of the service 
which we would willingly have sung to as uniform a set of tones 
as may be practicable. Indeed, if every psalm had its own appro- 
priate and authorised tone, (changed perhaps for special occasions,) we 
are inclined to think that a great and good step would have been made 
towards a more solemn and sublime mode of conducting the Divine 
worship than we have enjoyed for many years. The Gregorian tones, 
too, with their different cadences and slightly modified forms, afford 
quite sufficient variety for every purpose, fiut we are anxious to 
insist upon another point — the propriety of tmsonous chanting. Our 
supposed objector says that a long psalm sung in unison is tedious, and 
altogether an inferior kind of music. The obvious reply to which is, 
(hat if we merely listened to the psalms without joining in them, 
it might possibly be tedious to some ears, (though the effect of a fine 
chorus of voices chanting in unison is in itself most stately and 
dignified) ; but if we really wish the psalms to be made an act of com- 
mon praise and worship, and intend (which is very important) the 
melody to be sung by all the voices of the congpregation, and not to be 
left to boys or to women, whose voices cannot give the full effiect to it, 
we mu8t have it sung in unison. If we wish the congregation to join, 
unisonous singing is absolutely requisite. There may possibly be 
an exception to this rule of singing in unison, which may be admitted 
in certain choirs on festal occasions — namely, for the tenors to sing 
the melody, and a few well-trained voices (trebles and others) sing 
harmonized parts; there is a certain amount of old authority, we 
believe, for this plan ; and if the great body of voices, especially 
the clergy, are joining in the melody, and the parts are kept in their 
due subordinate places, we can easily conceive the effect to be very 
fine. But we protest earnestly against the system of singing Grego- 
rian chants harmonised after the modem method. If people are 
determined to have chants arranged in this way, we will not press them 
to adopt the Gregorian Tones at all, but send them back to the old 
Anglican chant, single or double, as may be preferred. 

We are now gradually being led to the second part of our complaint, 
which is against those who really use the old Church Tones, but spoil 
them by singing them badly. This may be done by wrong accentua- 
tion, bad division of syllables, gabbling, and various other defects. 
Before, however, we speak of the sad way in which the Gregorian 
Tones are murdered, we will briefly explain their nature and origin. 
Each of the celebrated tones used for chanting the psalms is not merely 
a chant, (like the modem ones,) standing by itself and unconnected 
with any peculiar scale in music, but it is the method of chanting the 
psalms in a certain scale or gamut. To make this clear, we must re- 
mark that whereas in modern music there are but two gamuts in use, 
the major and minor ; in old ecclesiastical music there were many : 
twelve in all, of which eight or nine only are in common use. For ex- 
ample, the first tone or mode is 
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a scale unknown to the modern musician ; but like the scale of 
D minor, without the Bb ; the third tone commences on £, (as 
the first does on D») and ascends diatonically to its octave ; the 5th on 
F ; the 7th on G ; the 9th on A, (being the modem minor scale ;) the 
nth on C, (being the modem major scale ;) these tones were called 
authentic, and from each of them was formed one called plagal; 
by taking the lowest five notes of the authentic, and adding three 
below. Thus the 2nd, derived from the 1st, begins on A ; the 4th, 
derived from the 3rd, on B ; the 6th, derived from the 5th, on C ; the 
8th, derived from the 7th, on D ; the 10th on E ; and the 12th on Q. 
The 10th, nth, and 12th, seem to have fallen into disuse. In 
each tone there is one predominating sound called the dominant; 
in tlie psalms and canticles this is used as the reciting note : the 
dominant in the first tone is A, lliose who wish for a fuller ex- 
planation on these points, should consult our excellent contemporary, 
"The Parish Choir," which, in addition to its primary object of 
spreading sound information upon Ecclesiastical Music, urges, (as we 
have before remarked,) the propriety of Catholic arrangement in 
churches, and a due observance of ritual and rubric. We have great 
pleasure in expressing our gratitude to it for its valuable services ; and 
if sometimes we see ideas and opinions in it, which we could not our- 
selves admit, we must remember the prejudices of the people, for whom 
this publication is chiefly intended, and overlook occasional unsatisfac- 
tory expressions, in consideration of great preponderating good. The 
Parish Choir, (which recommends Mr. C. C. Spencer's •* Treatise on 
the Church Modes," published by Novello,) defines a Gregorian Tone for 
the Psalms as a '* melody, or way of reading a psalm musically, in one 
of the Church Modes." It divides the tones into Simple, which 
are those ordinarily used for the psalms, and complex such as the 
Ambrosian Te Deum, and such as are used for single verses of psalms, 
introits, anthems, &c. 

All this that we have said will make it clear how great is the 
difference between the very first principles of the ancient and modem 
systems of chanting. We will just remark that the Gregorian chants 
are said to have been used by the Jews ; we are also told that S. 
Ambrose arranged the four first authentic modes, or gamuts ; and that 
S. Gregory added the four plagal modes corresponding to them, 
and rearranged the whole. Before the Reformation the relation 
of the psalm-tones to the modes was kept constantly in view, by 
the circumstance of every psalm having a short antiphon or anthem 
sung before and after it ; and the psalm was chanted in the same mode 
as that in which the antiphon was set. 

llie simple Gregorian Tone consists of the dominant or reciting note ; 
the mediation, or change of tone at the middle of the verse ; the domi- 
nant, which occurs again in the second half of the verse ; and lastly 
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the cadence^ which last admits of great variety in some Tones. 
An intonation is sometimes prefixed, especially on festivals : this is 
sometimes sung only by the officiating priest. 

This explanation is necessary before we attack our careless 'or 
injudicious friends for spoiling the psalm-tones in the intolerable way, 
that may be heard in certain choirs. 

One would suppose that in London, where so many facilities exist 
for acquiring musical knowledge, these faults would scarcely be found 
to exist. The reverse is, we are sorry to say, the fact. A country 
correspondent of the Parish Choir, described as a clergyman of con-- 
siderable musical taste, in the number for last August, expresses his 
deep disappointment at the manner of chanting the Gregorian Tones 
in some of the London churches. In two instances, he says, " the 
singing is admirable ; but the Gregorian Tones are barbarously 
murdered, and the English lang^uage rendered unintelligible by a false 
accent. The accent is invariably spoiled at the mediation, when the 
penultimate syllable is unaccented, and in the cadence, a certain 
number of syllables sung to as many notes constantly spoils the 
effect, both of the tone and the language. Thus the eighth tone is 
sung to the Gloria Patri : 
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Glory, &c. the Son : and to the Ho - lt Ohost. 

" and in every other case, where a wrong accent might be avoided, 
this same system is adopted, of using both the notes at the mediation, 
and four syllables, be they accented or unaccented, as ' O, Lord, &c., 
vengeance belong | eth, show 7%y-self» &c.' I thought the anthems 
admirably performed, and could not help regpretting that such an 
excellent quire should be made to spoil the Church tones by the use 
of such a system. I must also notice that the time was a complete 
gallop from the beginning to the end of the Psalms ; there was no 
majestic flow* so peculiar to the tones when used aright, and to my 
mind there was nothing to recommend them to general use ; for good 
singing cannot reconcile one to a wrong principle.'* 

The editor remarks, " These strictures are but too well founded. 
We know the churches to which our correspondent alludes, and we 
have ourselves been frequently gprieved by tiie defects in question." 
We too know the churches, or at least, some of them, though they are 
not named in the Parish Choir ; and we are surprised and grieved that 
those who have the management of the music in them are unable, it 
would seem, to realize that there is a science of properly ecclesiastical 
music. 

The modern plan of singing each note to a single syllable has un- 
fortunately been sanctioned by two or three authorities, so that it is 
as well to inform our readers that it is (as is admitted in the preface 
to Mr. Oakley's Psalter) quite contrary to the ancient mode of 
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chanting the Ghregorian tones ; it, moieover, ruins the eflPect of the 
ehant, and is the very mistake into which the modem Anglican 
chanting had fiedlen, that of making the words give way to the music,- 
instead of the music to the words; in fact, if we were to speak 
severely of it, we should say it was not (strictly speaking) chanting at 
all, hut half chanting, and half had metrical singing, As regards the 
spoiling the mediation of some of the tones by wrong accentuation, we 
must explain that in the 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 8th tones the voice rises 
in the mediation, (something in the same way as in common language 
the voice is raised in interrogation) and then, if a short unaccented 
syllable follows, especially such a syllable as ing or ed, the voice must 
fall again one note, but in other cases, the final note, on which the 
voice falls, should be altogether omitted. Thus 
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O LoBO, Thou, &o. re - fage : 

is perfectly correct ; there is an accent or stress upon the re, Budjuge 
is an unaccented syllable. But to sing thus 
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O come, let as sing onto the Lord : 

is so manifestly incorrect, that one would think the defect need only 
be pointed out to be avoided ; assuming of conrse that it is admitted 
that in sound chanting the words regulate the music, as if this be not 
granted, we have of course nothing further to say. This last specimen 
should be sung as follows : 
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O come, let us sing unto the Lord : 

by which means, the rhythm, so to speak, of the chant is preserved ; 
for the mediation seems to rise, and when it falls again, it is only 
because there is a short syllable, the note allotted to which does not 
alter the effect of the tune. Another plan has been suggested, but 
which we think is by no means so good ; wlHch is, to commence the 
mediation on the nearest accented syllable to the end of the half- verse, 
and tiien to let the voiee fiill, putting the regaining syllables, if there 
be more than one, into one note ; tfaas,—- 
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Lord, nowlettest, &c. de-part in peace : & There brake he the arrows of the bow. 



This 18 not at all offensive, but neither the letter nor the principle of 
the old rule is here followed ; and it seems not only more correct 
in theory, but practically fiar more beautiful and reaionable to chant 
these verses as follows : 
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Lo&D, now lettestllkoii,&c. peace : & There brake he the &c bow.^ 



We can assure our readers that there is no difficulty in all this ; a very 
little pains suffice to acquire it. 

The rapidity with which the Gregorian Tones are sometimes rather 
gabbled than chanted, is another very serious fault ; it is one into 
which people are extremely likely to fall, unless great care be taken to 
prevent their doing so, and we suspect that it is probably a fault 
which has existed occasionally wherever chanting itself has existed. 
Especial attention should therefore be paid to the correction of this 
very irreverent defect. The Church tones are quite spoiled by it ; 
perhaps where we have a good proportion of men's voices it is much 
less likely to occur : boys teill gabble. We are not partial to drawling, 
but we confess we prefer it to the galloping pace at which we have 
sometimes heard these sublime chants «ung. We must assure those 
who permit this fault to exist in their choirs, that it is one thing 
which brings discredit upon chanting altogether, not to mention its 
own irreverence ; it is indevout, and therefore cannot so well edify the 
congregation ; and (which is very important) supposing the not un- 
frequent case of a well-intentioned person of another and a iaxer 
school coming to see how they perform the service in some celebrated 
church, the probability is that he will be disgusted. If one error tmut 
be committed, we prefer a drawl to a gabble ; but there is no necessity 
that a well-taught choir should fall into either one or the other of 
these vices. At S. Mark's, Chelsea, they do not gabble the chant, 
nor wrongly accent the syllables (though we do not think we could 
speak with approbation of all their musical services) ; neither did the 
large and magnificent choir assembled on the occasion of laying the 
£rst stone of S. Mary Magdalene church, in the district of Christ 
church, S. Pancras, fall into any of the defects of which we have now 
been speaking. 

To conclude what we are saying of the Gregorian psalm- tones, we 
will observe that they were the only authorised chants for the Psalms 
before the Reformation, and that they kept their place for some time 
after it. 

With regard to metrical hymns, we are anxious to combat what we 
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hold to be an unreasonable prejudice; there are many people who 
think that because the Puritans chose to turn the Psalter into me- 
trical hymns, therefore all metrical hymns are inadmissible in churches. 
We do not attach much weight to the fact of the modem Roman 
Church using hymns ; but when we consider that it was practised in 
the Church for centuries, and was sanctioned by such men as S. 
Ambrose and S. Gregory, we think that there is some little pre- 
sumption in condemning it in the way some people do. There is a 
good collection of Latin hymns published, both with and without the 
organ accompaniments, by Novello, entitled, " Complete Collection of 
the Gregorian Hymns for the whole year ;** many of these, when 
translated and adapted, are admirably suited for the use of our own 
communion. There does not seem to be the same authority for the 
exclusive use of Gregorian Hymns that there is for the Gregorian 
Psalm- tones, so that we can hardly lay it down that no others ought 
to be used, yet we think their superiority, as far as we know them, is 
decided. We would recommend an objector to listen to, and to 
endeavour to learn, the " Dies Ira,** the Pange Lingua, the VexiUa 
Regis, and the "Jesu Dulcis Memoria," (in the ^d tone), and if he is 
not impressed with them, we have little more to say — his case is 
hopeless. We may add, that several of the more common hymn 
tunes (e. g., S. Ann's) are founded on the Gregorian Tones. 

The " Parish Choir/* which we have so frequently mentioned, has 
published music for the occasional services of the Church, and (which 
is pre-eminently important) for the Holy Communion. It is with 
reverence that we touch on this last-named and most solemn subject. 
Surely no music that tongue can sing or pen can compose, is suffi- 
ciently sublime to celebrate this crowning act of Christian worship, yet 
here our music has generally been grievously defective ; the Responses 
to the Commandments have been sung, and sometimes the Nicene 
Creed; but the Sanctus and Gloria in Excelsis have been much 
neglected. 

We would earnestly beg the managers of our choirs carefully to 
eschew all the operatic music so frequently used for the Nicene Creed ; 
it is far too solemn a symbol to be sung to Haydn's music, or that of 
many other composers, who had little idea of what the song of the 
Church ought to be. The Sanctus, we may remark, is most improperly 
sung as an introit ; other pieces of a more appropriate kind should be 
used in that place, and the Sanctus should of course be sung in its 
own place. The Gloria in Excelsis has been removed, as is well 
known, from the beginning to the end of the Communion Office. This 
hymn should always be sung: to recite it coldly is almost a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

We will say a word on organs ; we like them much when kept 
within their proper bounds, but not when they are made to take the 
part which really belongs to the human voice. The psalms, if accom- 
panied at all, should be accompanied toith a soft organ, a louder one 
being used in the Gloria Patri. 

To conclude what we have been saying. — there is a severity, and 
frequently a penitential tone, about Gregorian music, which, es- 
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pecially marks it as being well adapted for the worship of the Ca- 
tholic Church, which is a religion of eeif-denial, and which inculcates 
CD her children that each in his own sphere must be ready to bear his 
Cross, after his Divine Lord. Both heretics and indevout Catholics 
will admire some kinds of sacred music, but not generally Gregorian 
music ; for, that being the language of deep devotion, such as have not 
this feeling, cannot of course appreciate the music which expresses it. 
But let us who are striving to be not merely intellectual, but practical 
Catholics, give utterance in these most solemn strains to the feelings 
of our souls : 

'* Te, fons sslatis Trinitas, 
Collaudat omnifl Bpiritos : 
Qaibas CRUCIS victoriam 
Largiris, adde prsBmium.'' 



ON CORNISH CROSSES. 

(From a Correspondent,) 

Stonb crosses of great antiquity, it is well known, abound in every 
part of Cornwall, not only in churchyards, but also by the sides of 
roads ; and it is a matter of surprise how so many of these in- 
teresting relics of former days have escaped the injuries of fanaticism 
and of time. Many, indeed, are much mutilated, and some half buried 
in the soil, but the greater part remain entire, and, but for the effect 
produced by the influence of the weather, almost in the same condition 
as they were in at the time of their erection. 

Crosses of the Latin shape are very scarce in Cornwall : there is one 
about two miles from Penzance, and another about three-quarters of 
a mile from Malpas, near Truro : most other crosses of this kind are 
either beneath or on the back of Greek ones, evidently carved there 
long after the erection of the originals. 

In the neighbourhood of S. Buryan are several crosses. Near a 
place called the Sanctuary, in that parish, is one bearing a rude repre- 
sentation of the Crucifixion. In S. Buryan's churchyard is another, 
raised on four steps, pierced to form the cross, but the shaft is gone : 
the date of this cross has been supposed to be about a.d. 500. In S. 
Buryan's churchtown is another, consisting of a flat shaft bearing a 
disc, raised on three steps : this also represents the Crucifixion. Again 
at Cronzenraze, in this parish, is a large rude cross carved in a disc. 
Lying on the floor of the chancel of the church of S. Just in Pen with, 
is an ancient cross found in a water course near Cape Cornwall ; across 
it are carved the Greek letters XP. At S. Clement^s, near Truro, is 
an old inscribed stone, reckoned among the earliest in the county. It 
is about eight feet in height, and at the top a cross within a circle has 
been carved, but it appears that this was added after its first erection : 
the inscription is abbreviated on the stone, in full it is: "isniocvs 
viTALis FiLivs Toaaici." Near Castledour, in the neighbourhood of 
Fowey, is another similarly inscribed stone; the inscription is as fol- 
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lows : '* + ciBYBivs Hic JAC-T cvNOwoBi FiLivs." On the other side 
18 a cross, the upper part of which is wanting. In San Creed chorch- 
yard is a large cross, bearing on the top a rude representation of our 
Lord, crowned, and wearing a kind of coat as far down as the knee ; 
beneath the feet is a square panel, and beneath that a jar, containing a 
stiff species of trefoil flower. 

On S. Michaers mount are three crosses; — 1. A tall, slender cross, 
with carved work at the head. 3. A larg^ cross, having under a 
carved canopy a representation of the Crucifixion, consisting of our 
Lord on the cross in the centre, and figures on both sides. 3. One 
of the most remarkable in the county, consisting of a flat upright 
stone, on the front of which there are no less than three crosses : that 
on the top is a Greek cross in a circle, beneath it a crucifix, and below 
that again a Latin cross reaching to the ground. Between S. Austle 
and S. Blazey is a lofty cross in a prominent position. There is 
one also at Forrabury, outside the churchyard gate ; on one side of 
which is a Greek cross carved in a circle, on the other side a Latin 
cross. In S. Juliott's churchyard is a similar example, but without 
the Latin cross. In the churchyard of Trevalga a laige stone cross of 
this description has been laid down to be trodden on in the walk I In 
the porch of S. Michael Penkivell church are two stone floor crosses 
laid down on each side. Near Bodmin, on an open moor, is an old 
Greek cross, and beyond it are two others, half buried in the ground. 
In S. Levan churchyard is another cross of similar description ; there 
is also one at S. Just in Penwith, elevated on three steps. In S. Ives 
churchyard a large cross has lately been dug up, representing the 
Blessed Virgin holding in her hands the Holy Babe : — on each side 
are kneeling figures. On Pradanack Downs is an ancient cross, 
five feet in height, and there is another, evidently of remote antiquity, 
near Landewednach churchtown. Outside the gate of Lelant church, 
yard is a curious and rather low cross, and there is another precisely 
similar just within it. 

In the churchyard of S. Mawgan in Pydar, is a very handsome 
cross, representing on its west side some ancient legend, long forgotten. 
It consists of a serpent curling round a post, held by the tail by a small 
figure, and biting the face of a king who stands behind ; by the king's 
side kneels a queen praying before a small desk. On the eastern side 
is sculptured, in bas-relief, the Crucifixion. At Lankeme is a very 
curious cross, brought there some years ago from the chapel-close of the 
Barton of Roseworthy, in the parish of Gwinear. It represents in 
rude carving Cbrist crucified, and beneath His feet a long twisted 
braid ; in a panel at the bottom is the following curious inscription : 
ifi'EPE ID€ TlJC^fi' &Dd on the other side of the cross this in- 
scription : h'lJTlOJ. On Temple Moor is a lofty cross, called 
from its being made by four holes, "Four Hole Cross.'* In the 
churchyard of S. Roche is a very plain cross. In Lanivet churchyard 
are two crosses : one on the north side of the church, ten feet high, 
ornamented with braids and other designs ; the other at the west end 
of the church, eleven feet high ; the cross at the top like that on Tem- 
ple Moor, being formed by four holes. Near Gunwalloe church was 
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formerly a stone cross, but it has long ago been thrown down, and is 
said to be lying in a stream which runs through the adjoining valley. 
Over the west door of MuUion church is carved in the stone our Lord 
on the Cross, and at His feet the Blessed Virgin and the beloved dis- 
ciple. On Waterpit Downs, in the parish of Minster, is a lofty and 
ancient cross ; there are also some remains of ancient crosses in the 
churchyard of S. Erth. In the churchyard of S. Feock is a cross of 
great antiquity ; and, at the east end of Madron churchyard there is 
another. 

This is an enumeration of most of the principal crosses in Cornwall, 
but in all probability there are very many more scattered over barren 
and naked commons, unknown to the ecclesiologist, and seen only by 
the peasant who daily passes them on the way to the scene of his 
labour ; and without doubt there are many which lie buried beneath 
the ground, some of which are accidentally brought to light now and 
then by the spade of the labourer. The remains of a cross, once very 
handsome, have been recently dug up at Trewane, in this county, 
and now stand in the rockery of the Rev. R. G. Grills at Luzulyon 
vicarage ! It represents under a foliated niche a female head, probably 
that of the Blessed Virgin ; and beneath, but much smaller in propor- 
tion, the figure of the crucified Redeemer. Many also have been 
treated in a most ignominious manner; some are to be seen laid across 
brooks for a foot-bridge ; some placed in an upright posture, upside 
down, against a hedge, to support a gate, and many other like perpe- 
trations ; in which positions they remain from a mistaken dread of 
superstition, and where they most likely will remain until restored by 
some pious persons, who, seeing no superstition in the symbol of our 
faith, would restore them for the same purpose as that for which they 
were first erected : — *' To inspire the mind of the wayfaring man with 
holy thoughts and pious aspirations." 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

SiNCB the last report, the Rev.T. Helmore, M.A., Priest in ordinary 
to Her Majesty, has been elected a member. 

The following members have been added to the committee : — 

J. F. France, Esq., 41, Pinsbury Square. 

G. J. R. Gordon, Esq., Ellon Castle, Aberdeen. 

W. C. Lnard, Esq., Alfred Club. 

The committee have made a small grant towards procuring drawings 
of some mural paintings lately discovered in Great Milton church, 
Oxon, 

The second volume of Inatrumenta Ecclesiastica will begin in February, 
1850, and the parts will appear in alternate months. It is intended 
to begin the series with designs for a cemetery chapel, and a dead- 
house, and their fittings. 
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Two members of the committee, the Hon. and Rev. R. W. Sackville 
West, and the Rev. William Scott, having been obliged to seek a 
warmer climate for the winter, the committee adopted a resolution 
expressive of their sorrow for the compelled absence of their colleagues, 
but of hope that their journeys might be made useful in collecting 
ecclesiological information. 

A society has been formed called the Somersetshire Archaeological 
and Natural History Society. The archaeological section of this body 
has been admitted into union with the Ecclesiological late Cambridge 
Camden Society. 

The committee have received a gratifying letter, announcing the 
arrival of the set of church-plate sent out to the parish of the Advent, 
in Boston, United States of America, and speaking of the great satis- 
faction it had given to all who had seen it. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mbkting of this Society was held on Wednesday, October ^tb, 
the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., President, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Mr. Portal, B.A., Christ Church, read the Report, 
which stated that Mr. Meyrick, B.A., of Trinity College, had resigned 
the office of Secretary, to which Mr. Wilmot, Christ Church, had suc- 
ceeded ; and that Mr. Lingard, B.A., Brasenose College, had resigned 
his office of Librarian, to which Mr. Whately, Christ Church, had 
been appointed ; also that Mr. J. H. Parker had been elected to serve 
on the Committee. 

Communications were announced to have been received from the 
S. Alban*s and Northam])tonshire Architectural Societies, and from 
Archdeacon Thorp ; a letter had also been received from the parish of 
Broughton Gifford, stating that an inscription in Lombardic characters 
had been discovered on one of the church bells, and requesting advice 
as to the best method of taking an impression of the same. It had 
been advised to use warmed gutta percha, which, when allowed to 
cool, would form a mould from which a cast might be taken in plaister. 
It was announced that a new church was in the course of erection in 
George- street, in the Middle- Pointed style ; the first stone of which 
was laid on S. Peter's Day, with the Catholic accompaniments of a 
church procession and a full chanted service. It was stated that the 
secretaries had had an opportunity of personally inspecting the resto- 
rations at present in progress in the cathedral church of Wells, and 
though they regretted that the opportunity had not been seized of 
pointing out the true use of the choir, by dividing it from the nave by 
an open screen, or railing, instead of the heavy tiarriers to sight and 
sound, which exist in most of our cathedrals ; still they could not but 
congratulate the lovers of Catholic Ecclesiology, on the spirited way 
in which the restorations were being carried on, and the good taste 
that has been displayed in the detail, and in the judicious use of poly- 
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chrome, and they regretted that over zeal had induced some persons 
to cayil at minor points, which had a tendency to damp the courage of 
those who are engaged in the work of restoration. 

It was stated to be highly desirable that local architects should 
submit the plans of their churches to some Architectural Society, and 
it was hoped that the day was not distant, when pious laymen would 
require such a guarantee from them. 

It was announced that a second series of Elementary Lectures on 
Church Architecture was in contemplation. The President then called 
on Mr. J. H. Parker, who read a most interesting paper on the differ- 
ence between the early English and French styles of Gothic Archi- 
tecture. An interesting discussion ensued, in which various members 
took part. 

The President stated that a plan had been discovered for warming 
churches with gas, by means of which all flues and smoke were 
avoided. 

Mr. J. H. Parker mentioned an ancient fireplace, of the fifteenth 
century, in a church at Salisbury, the chimney of which was carried 
up a buttress. 

The President mentioned, that Mr. Thompson, of London, was in 
the habit of constructing wooden chapels at a very cheap rate, and the 
appearance of which was highly ecclesiastical. 

The meeting then adjourned. 



The next Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the 
7th of November. The Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., President, in the Chair. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the society. 

Mr. William Henry Mavor, Worcester College. 

The Hon. R. Hay, Christ Chorch. 

The Hon. R. T. Harris, Christ Church. 

Mr. R. J. Spiers. 

Mr. W. C. Fleuderbleath, Wadbam College. 

The Rev. H. G. Randall, Qoeen's College. 

The Report was then read by Mr. G. R. Portal, B.A., Secretary, 
which stated that a letter had been received from Mr. Wvnne, relative 
to a rood-screen in the church at Sion, Oswestry ; it also remarked 
on the excellent restorations at Garsington church, and the recovery 
of the ancient altar slab for its proper use. 

The President then called upon Mr. J. Billing, who read a paper on 
Parsonage Houses, of which the following is a short abstract :— 

" The parsonage-house deserves the consideration of a society which 
seeks to promote the study of Gothic architecture, as it is intimately 
connected with that structure which is the more immediate object of 
such a society's attention. The parsonage should be within view of 
the church, and in strict accordance with those feelings which its 
consecrated character calls forth. Old English domestic architecture, 
with its high-pitched roofs and substantial character, is best suited to 
fulfil this condition ; it is also capable of being adapted to the peculiar 
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materials of the respective localities, which should always be made use 
of, if possible, for economy, and to avoid singularity, at the same time 
this style need not have the appearance of poverty. There are but 
few early examples of parsonage-houses, for, until the Reformation, 
the clergy lived mostly in abbeys and other religious houses ; hence 
no trace is found of isolated residences erected prior to that period, 
which will accord with the parsonage of the present day. The half- 
timbered houses at first prevailed from motives of economy, but their 
unsubstantial character was soon discovered, and stone gradually came 
into re-use, but less worked than in the previous collegiate style, 
which the builders would naturally imitate. The outlines of Eliza- 
bethan houses are decidedly Gothic, and such also should be their 
details. Sufficient examples of this style remain, but a servile adhe- 
sion to ancient modeb cannot be required ; and in the use of Mediaeval 
Domestic Architecture there will be found no occasion to sacrifice any 
of the comforts which the wants and wishes of the present generation 
demand. The points to be attended to for a parsonage are — J. Its 
position near the church, because of the associations before alluded to, 
and for the convenience of the clergyman. S. The immediate site 
should not be on too retentive a soil ; the non- absorbent qualities of 
clay render a house built thereon uncomfortable, and to a certain 
extent unhealthy. 3. The materials and style as before stated. 4. The 
size should not be always suited to the family which is intended pri- 
marily to inhabit it ; it is built for succeeding generations, and therefore 
should not be too large for the pastor's means ; generally, a good dining- 
room, drawing-room, study, and waiting-hall, with offices and seven bed- 
rooms, at a cost of £1,100 or £1,200, is sufficient. The parsonage 
in its external effects, and in its internal arrangement, should be a place 
for calm and holy meditation, without unnecessary decorations, where 
want and sorrow must often, in its application for pity, grudge the 
expenditure which might have given relief. It should, on the con- 
trary, be the permanent comfort of the locality, outwardly evidencing, 
as well as nurturing within its walls, those devout sympathies which 
are peculiarly a pastor's privilege and delight." 

llie paper was illustrated by views of parsonages of different periods, 
and by some lately- erected adaptations of the styleand size recommended. 
The president, after thanking Mr. Billing for his interesting paper, 
suggested that one of the most important features in the decorative 
style of parsonage-houses must depend upon the gables, which ought 
not to be either multiplied or broken up into too many parts. Their 
beauty must depend upon their proportion, and the law of proportion 
to be observed in planning them was probably the following : — ^Take 
the half width as the primary fundamental line ; upon this erect a per- 
pendicular to the apex of the triangle, and make the perpendicular a 
multiple of half the base. Then make the lines of the gables multiples 
of the same, and according to the multiple taken, a different gable will 
be produced ; but all will be good. 

Mr. Parker stated that he had received a letter from Salisbury, with 
reference to the old fire-place mentioned at the last meeting, and that 
it appeared that the opening was originally a doorway and staircase to 
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the rood-loft, and was being restored to its proper use. He also stated 
that the ornamental chimneys used in domestic architecture were the 
best for carrying up fines in a church. 

The president stated that a fire-place in some remote comer of the 
church, with a brick flue going through the building, was the best 
method for wanning it. 



A meeting of the society was held on Wednesday, the 14th of 
November, for the election of a president, &c., for the ensuing year. 
The following gentlemen were elected members of the society : — 

Rev. Edward Moore, Braflenoae College. 
Lord Sandon, Christ Church. 
Mr. O. Carpenter, Christ Church. 
Mr. C. O. Floyd, Christ Church. 

The Rev. John Ley, Exeter College, and the Rev. John Barrow, 
Queen's College, were elected auditors. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed to serve on the com- 
mittee: — 

Rev. Dr. Bloxam, S. Mary Magdalen College. 
Rev. C. W. Heaton, M.A., Jesas College. 
Mr. £. A. H. Lechmere, S. Mary HaU. 
Mr. E. Paget, S. John's College. 
Mr. Combe. 

The Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., Exeter College, was then unanimously 
re-elected president for the ensuing year. 



A meeting of the heraldic section of the society was held on No- 
vember W, 1 849. 

Mr. Lechmere, B.A., was elected chairman for the section. 

Mr. Norris Deck then proceeded to read a very interesting paper on 
" Heraldic Rebuses,*' of a great number of which he gave an account. 
The paper was illustrated by a large coUection of drawings and en- 
gpraving^. The chairman returned the thanks of the section to Mr« 
Deck for his paper, and made some remarks on different facts men- 
tioned in it. A very curious collection of seals and old parchments, 
sent by Mr. Wilmot, Christ Church, honorary secretary of the Archi- 
tectural Society, was exhibited by the society. After some remarks 
by the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe, and other members, the section ad- 
journed. 



EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A QuABTBBLT general meeting of this society was held at the College 
Hall, on Thursday, August 27, 1849. The chair was taken by the 
Right Rev. Bishop Coleridge, supported on his right hand by the Vene- 
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rable the Archdeacon of Totnes, the Honourable Mr. Justice Ck)1eridge 
and many influential lay and clerical members. 

The Rev. N. F. Lightfoot read the Report, of which the following 
are extracts : — 

In the three months which have elapsed since the society's annual 
meeting, the labours of your committee have been much the same in 
kind, though not quite as extensive, as in some former periods. Many 
circumstances may concur to render both the building and restoration of 
churches more general at one time than another, but your committee 
are much gratified in expressing their conviction that if there be at 
times a fluctuation in the amount of work entered upon under the so- 
ciety's auspices* there is no change for the worse, but a manifest im- 
provement in the spirit in which the science of ecclesiology is viewed, 
and its principles acknowledged in all works of ecclesiastical architecture. 
The time is gone by for any weight being attached to insinuations 
falsely made, but in no way supported, that architectural societies must 
have some low but ulterior object in view, and that we had much better 
attend to things of spirit than of form. Our ulterior object is indeed 
the glory of Oon, and leading men's minds to that glory, and therefore 
it is well worthy of us^ like the good Herbert, to see a purpose and to 
learn a lesson, in even the minutest portion of God's House, — the 
church porch, the church lock and key, the church floor, church monu- 
ments, church music, font and altar, wall and window, if they do not 
rouse a spirit of poetry in our duller minds, may at least encourage the 
spirit of reverence in us all. 

The first act of your committee, after their appointment at the annual 
meeting was to select a sub- committee, for the purpose of making pre- 
parations for the society's next publication ; this was the more neces- 
sary, as it was thought advisable to print at once a full account of the 
monuments in the Cathedral, to which reference was made in one of the 
papers in the last number of the Transactions. 

Your committee have again, as on several former occasions, received 
application for gratuitous plans, for the whole or for a portion of 
ehurches ; they have been obliged, in all these cases, to return a nega- 
tive answer to the application, on the principle of not interfering with 
the exertions of professional men, especially as the constant and care- 
ful supervision of an experienced architect is as necessary to the satis- 
factory completion of a work, as the promising of a suitable design ; 
there will be always something occurring to call forth the genius of a 
living mind, and it is in the wise meeting of difficulties that skill is 
mainly shown ; the difference between working by architect and by 
published plans is similar in kind to that between ornaments carved by 
hand and those stamped by machinery, the latter must be a faithful 
copy of the stamp, but it is a mere lifeless reproduction of one type ; 
the other has more light and shadow, greater variety of design, and 
greater freedom in execution, while a due appreciation of the principles 
of Christian art will effectually check the danger of variety changing 
into what is opposite in kind, or of freedom degenerating into licenti- 
ousness. It needs a living architect to give life to a design, it also 
needs the recognition of well defined principles of Christian architecture 
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to inspire and to direct, to spur and to rein, the architect in his concep- 
tion of a successful work. 

Improved plans for restorations contemplated in the parish church of 
Charleton, Devonshire, and a design for enlarging the parish church of 
Forrabury, Cornwall, have been lately submitted to your committee. 

It having been reported to your committee that a considerable number 
of drawings in distemper had been discovered at Cullompton church 
during the progress of the restoration there, it was agreed to visit the 
church on the 20th of June. On entering by the southern doorway, 
the changed appearance of the church, since it was last visited, was very 
striking. Pews, gallery, and boarded partition had been swept away, 
and the apparently increased height, breadth, and length made it almost 
seem like the nave of a small cathedral, the glorious screen rising in all 
its proportions, the seats which surmounted it having been removed, 
being Uie only division in a length of about 100 feet. It was remarked 
by the writer of the able article on Cullompton church, printed in Part 
1. Vol. III. of our Transactions, that '* the dreary whiteness of the 
church ill accords with the roof." Time was that no such lament was 
needed ; for it is now quite clear that the whole of the walls were rich 
in colour. Your committee proceed to give a brief account of the de- 
signs which were found sufficiently clear to be deciphered : a more de- 
tailed account is less to be regretted, as the paintings most worthy of 
notice have been copied by Mr. Ash worth, and the expense of publish- 
ing them among our Transactions has been undertaken with great liber- 
ality by Mr. Grant, of Hillersdon, the chief promoter of, and the most 
munificent contributor to, the whole undertaking, the sole restorer of 
the screen, and whose own hands have cleared by far the greater por- 
tions of the drawings which have been brought to light. The most 
distinct of the paintings youc committee found to be a gigantic figure of 
S. Christopher, a very common subject both for intemid and external 
decorations ; it stands in the space between the fifth and sixth windows 
of the north aisle ; the saint wears a red robe lined with ermine, and 
carries in his right hand a large green twisted stick ; on his shoulder, 
aa usual, is the figure of our Loan, Who bears on the left hand the orb, 
partly green and partly red, surmounted by a cross and flag ; our 
Loan's right hand is over the saint's head, in the act of benediction. 
The glory on each of the figures is red ; below is the full length figure 
of a mermaid and several fishes. Beneath the whole is an inscription 
in black letters with red capitals, a hatchet being before the first 
words — " orate pro bono statu Johis Crowke et Johanne uxoris 
ejus. 

Between the fourth and fifth windows is a large carved figure of S. 
Michael, weighing souls, with smaller figures of angels above. Between 
the third and fourth is the lower portion of a figure, apparently in a 
priest's dress. In the next compartment, is a pontifical figure, of good 
proportion, with triple crown and double cross, in a red robe, confined 
at the breast by a four-leaved clasp. These last three paintings are 
much injured by monuments either in the figures or in the inscriptions ; 
a few words only here and there of the last inscription can be deci- 
phered. * * * In the spandrels of the nave, are shields within foli- 
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age and diaperings, containing, as far as can be seen, the emblems of 
the crucifixion ; over the rood-loft was a figure of S. Clare ; in each 
of the aisles, on the walls towards the nave are diaperings enclosing 
spaces for texts of Scripture, that in the north aisle being S. Paul's 
description of the grace of love. The diaperings in the south aisle are 
particularly bold and good, and well worthy of imitation : the divisions 
between the spandrils and the arches are marked by strong double black 
lines. 

Your committee are rejoiced to hear of various works of interest 
which are in progress in this neighbourhood, among these must be men- 
tioned the restoration of the beautiful church of Ottery S. Mary, the 
subject of their first number of Transactions. There is some hope of 
restorations being efiPected at Crediton ; the aisle roofs are being already 
opened, and one is at once to be restored. Yet few are the instances in 
which some restoration is not still needed in those churches with which 
we are in some way or other intimately connected ; let us each look to 
them as our own especial work, and if we cannot efiPect all that we could 
wish, let us all, at least, endeavour to do what we can ; that is the only 
measure of our labours, where we labour as serving the Most High. 

The Treasurer next made his financial statement, which was consi- 
dered tolerably satisfactory ; the considerable number of arrears of sub- 
scriptions being the exception ; this is to be regretted, as it hampers 
the committee of papers who have the charge of the printing depart- 
ment, and they are always desirous of returning to the members in illus- 
trations of the transactions as large a share of their subscriptions as 
their circumstances will admit. 

A very able and interesting paper, entitled " Iter Cornubiense," by 
Charles Spence, Esq., was then read ; the author is evidently a close 
observer of all that is interesting either in an ecclesiological or archaeo- 
logical point of view, and he succeeds in mixing up, very agreeably, much 
of antiquarian lore with its description. The Rev. W. T. A. Radford, 
Rector of Down S. Mary, also read an elaborate paper on chancels. It 
was intimated that both papers were likely to be printed for circulation 
amongst the members. Thanks having been voted to the chairman, the 
business of the day was concluded. 



The next quarterly meeting of the society was held at the College 
Hall, on November 8th, 1849, the Rev. Prebendary Ford in the chair. 
Two short papers were read ; the one on a Norman Font, recently found 
buried in the church of Sithney, Cornwall, by the Rev. Canon Rogers; 
the other on the beautiful tower of S. Probus, Cornwall. The Rev. 
the Chancellor Harington next gave an outline of a paper he had 
thrown together, at the request of the committee, supplementary to his 
already published treatise on the Consecration of Churches. It ex- 
plained the state of the law. as it applied to the partial re-building of 
sacred edifices ; and not only displayed research amongst the printed 
works of all the authorities on the subject, but presented interesting 
extracts from some of the most important Lambeth and other manu- 
scripts. This valuable document will appear at length in the forthcom- 
ing number of the transactions. 
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A valuable paper on the furniture and arrangement of Chancels, by 
W. O. Tozer, Esq., followed, and various presents were announced. 

The following are extracts from the report of the Committee, which 
waa read by the Rev. P. Carlyon, one of the secretaries. 

An interval of time unusually short, and scarcely exceeding two 
months, has elapsed since the last quarterly meeting of this society ; and 
that period has not been eventful. Your committee, however, have kept 
on the even tenour of their way, and have steadily carried out the 
main objects of the society, by giving their judgment on the architectu- 
ral features of plans and designs submitted to them, and by collecting 
materials, particularly from the resources of this diocese, for another 
part of the society's transactions. These are our most effectual channels 
of diffusing information, and the principles of our science amongst our 
members and allied societies, and thence, it may be hoped, to the world 
at large. 

During the last quarter only one set of plans have been laid before 
your committee. These were for the restoration and almost entire 
rebuilding of the church of S. Cuthbert, in Cornwall, submitted by 
Mr. Street, the architect employed in this work. Your committee, 
after approving of the general design and appearance of the church and 
spire, offered one suggestion which may excite surprise in many, and at 
the same time, from its importance, demand some notice. The church 
is in the form of a cross, consisting mainly of chancel, nave, and tran- 
septs ; and it is proposed to convert the whole south transept of the 
sacred edifice into a vestry. Inasmuch as the church is large in pro- 
portion to the population, such a proposal may appear unobjection- 
able. But your committee reported that they felt an objection to so 
conspicuous and integral a part of the ground plan and edifice forming 
a vestry. They desire, therefore, now to state the grounds of their 
objection. There may be some who may still smile at their credulity 
in making symbolism an object of their own credit and esteem, or the 
basis of their recommendations to others. Your committee therefore, 
holding it to be a principle of the science which they seek to advance, 
and a very important element in the study of it, rest their objection on 
its violation in the proposed treatment of the south transept of S. Cuth- 
bert's church.* If the ground plan of a cross church was designed, in 
unison with the symbolism of the Holy Trinit}' in nave and aisles, to be 
an emblem and memorial of the manifestation of God in the flesh, and 
of His cross and passion — it would seem due to such a belief, or even 
to such a possibility, to preserve the whole portion of the edifice that 
constituted such a symbol, free from all other use than the service of 
Him whom it symbolized. It was therefore suggested, that a vestry 
should be erected externally to the walls of the cruciform fabric. . . . 

Since the last quarterly meeting, the Committee of Papers have met 
twice, for the purpose of selecting and arranging the matter and con- 
tents of the next part of the society's transactions. They are happy 
to report that, at the present stage, the next publication is in a state of 
forwardness. The several papers of Mr. Rice, Col. Harding, Mr. Spence, 

* [Among our Notices will be fouud the heads of Mr. Street's answer to this 
criticism. — Ed.] 
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and Mr. Radford, have been revised and approved for the press. Tour 
committee may call the attention of the members present at this meet- 
ing to the subject of the old bridge across the Exe, mentioned in Col. 
Harding's interesting notices of the Chapels of Exeter, and they think 
that many would feel themselves repaid by a walk to S. Edmund's 
church, standing on thu ancient bridge, and by a personal inspection of 
the large fragment, embracing as many as eight arches, now opened to 

view 

Information has been received of several other works, some in con- 
templation, and others in progress, both in Devonshire and Cornwall, 
but not such as your committee can make the subject of their report. 
They have grounds, however, for confidence that in every such under- 
taking, the truer principles of our science will be found to have pene- 
trated, and that neither the intermixture of Gh-ecian with Gothic fea- 
tures, which, by recent insertion has disfigured some of our finest 
churches, nor the perversion of Gothic principles which characterized 
the first dawn of their revival in our own day, will be allowed to mar 
the fair beauty of the House of the Lord. Confusion is the worst of 
deformities, as repugnant morally to the virtues of purity and order, as 
intellectually to the science of architecture, and it is not only an error 
of the understanding, but a blindness of the heart, which can inter- 
mingle in the House of God, Grecian with Gothic, the horizontal with 
the vertical, the finite with the infinite, the earthly with the heavenly. 
" Thou shall not plow with an ox and an ass together," the clean with 
the unclean, for " God is not the author of confusion,*' 



BRISTOL AND WEST OF ENGLAND ARCHITECTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

This society has published its report for 1840, embellished with a 
view of the proposed elevation of the Bristol High Cross. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on May ^1, 1849, the Rev. 
J. Eagles, in the absence of the Archdeacon of Bristol, in the chair. 
The report was read and adopted ; the treasurer and secretary re- 
elected, and a new committee appointed. 

A paper on the re-erection of the High Cross was read by Mr. 
Norton, the architect employed. 

The report corrects a mistake of our own respecting the drawing of 
some embroidery which illustrated the report for 1848. We called 
them " bad specimens of coloured printing," but it seems they were 
*' coloured entirely by hand.** Surely bad colouring by hand is even 
more discreditable. The report further alludes to a controversy held by 
the committee with the Christian Remembrancer, which, in some of its 
BUgg^Btione, seemed to the Bristol Committee to recommend *'the extinc- 
tion of all local societies, and the absorption of them all into one 
board in London." The committee have given advice respecting many 
ecclesiological questions, in their own neighbourhood, and also in Ire- 
land, Wales, and "as far as Sattara, in the Presidency of Bombay, 
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respecting the painted glass which would be proper for a church situ- 
ated in that climate." 

llie committee have restored* at the expense of the society, a fine 
First-Pointed doorway at Westbury-on-Trym. We may observe with 
satisfaction that our own nomenclature is always used by our sister 
society at Bristol. 

A list is given of stained glass windows executed by Mr. Bell, of 
Bristol, whom the committee warmly recommend. We exceedingly 
regret that we have never yet ourselves seen any of this gentleman's 
manufactures. 

Mr. Norton's paper on the High Cross is appended to the report, 
which is further illustrated by elevations and sections of the door (above 
referred to) and the sedilia of Holy Trinity, Westbury-on-TVym. 

We congratulate the Bristol Society on their very satisfactory 
report. 



NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE ARCHO'EC- 

TURAL SOCIETIES. 

A JOINT meeting of these societies was held at Higham Ferrers, on 
May 1, 1849. In the absence of the Marquis of Northampton, the 
Rev. Sir George Robinson took the chair. 

The first paper read was by the Rev. Henry Rose, of Brington, en- 
titled, " The Chichele days of Higham Ferrers." 

llie next paper, " On Gothic pavements, and especially that of 
Higham Ferrers," was communicated by Lord A. Compton. 

The Rev. H. J. Rose, of Houghton Conquest, read a paper on " The 
Hebrew Shekel." 

A paper " On an ancient stone Offertory-box in Bridlington church, 
Yorkshire ; and on an ancient stone Offertory- bason in East Kirby 
church, Lincolnshire,*' was read by M. H. Bloxam, Esq., of Rugby. 

Finally, G. G. Scott, Esq., the architect, read a paper on " The 
principles of Church-restoration." 

The paper on "Architectural Nomenclature/' by the Rev. G. A. 
Poole, on which we commented in our last number, was meant to 
have been read, had time allowed it, at this meeting. 



ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOR 

THE COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 

This Society held its Second Anniversary Meeting in the Town Hall, 
Buckingham. In the absence of the Bishop of Oxford, President, and 
of the Marquis of Chandos, who had kindly undertaken to preside, but 
who was prevented at the last moment by severe indisposition, the chair 
was taken by T. Tyringham Bernard, Esq., one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Society. 
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G. L. Browoe, £eq.. Honorary Secretary, read a letter from the 
Marquis of Chandoe, expressing regret at his inability to preside, for 
the reason above stated. T. T. Bernard, Esq., on taking the chair, aa 
Vice-President, addressed the Meeting at some length, and concluded 
by calling on the Rev. A. Baker, Honorary Secretary, to read the Re- 
port of the committee for the past year. 

Report. 

" Your committee, on reviewing the transactions of the Society dur- 
ing the past year, are again encouraged to report to the subscribers 
a still advancing course of prosperity and success. Our members go on 
gradually increasing in numbers, our proceedings in interest, and our 
subjects of investigation, in more instcmces than one, have assumed a 
definite and practical character. 

'* Among other matters of local interest, which have been brought 
before the Society since its last Anniversary Meeting, mention may be 
particularly made of three. 1. The golden armilla of the Celtic 
period, discovered on the estate of R. Fox, Esq., in the parish of 
Wendover, and kindly exhibited by him at the Society's Quarterly 
Meeting in February last. 2. The very curious and interesting fres- 
coes brought to light in the parish-church of S. Laurence, Broughton, 
near Newport Pagnell, of which tracings have l>een carefully taken and 
preserved. 3. And lastly, the gold British coins discovered in a very 
large quantity on the estate of W. S. Lowndes, Esq., at Whaddon 
Chase. The committee have possessed themselves by purchase, at the 
recent sale in London, of some specimens of these coins, which will 
be deposited in the Society's Museum. 

** Many interesting papers both of a practical and speculative charac- 
ter, on architectural and archaeological subjects, have been read before 
the Society at its Quarterly Meetings, by members or visitors introduced 
by them. Of these, many have been printed at the writer's own ex- 
pense, and copies of them deposited in the library of the society. The 
Inaugural Address of the Right Reverend the President, delivered at 
our last Anniversary, was published by the society, for gratuitous circu- 
lation among the members, and for sale to the public ; and a small sum 
was voted out of the society's funds towards defraying the expense of 
some illustrative lithographs to the Rev. R. E. Batty's paper on Bap- 
tismal Fonts. 

" A committee has been formed independently of this society for 
carrying out the restoration of S. Peter's, Quarrendon, and subscriptions 
are still in course of collection for the purpose. The proceedings of 
the committee, however, are at present kept somewhat in suspense by 
a legal investigation which, it is understood, is taking place into the 
subject. 

" Your committee are much gratified in being able to report the very 
extensive restoration which has taken place in the churches of S. Mary, 
Wavendon, and All Saints, Wing, under the able superintendence re- 
spectively of W. Butterfield and G. Gilbert Scott, Esquires. The 
latter eminent architect has also now completed and sent in his plans 
for the contemplated extensive restoration of S. Mary's, Aylesbury ; 
for which voluntary subscriptions have now been raised to an amount 
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of nearly £1,500, besides the earn of £3,000 voted by the vestry from 
the parish rates. 

" Of the three new churches mentioned in the last report two have 
been completed and consecrated in the course of the present year : 
namely, those of Penn and Linslade. The third at Prestwood is nearly 
ready for consecration. 

" Your committee will here take the opportunity of announcing to 
the members of the society the publication of the third number of a 
work, entitled *The Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography of 
England,' under the sanction of the central committee of the Archeeo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland ; which number contains 
notes of the architectural details of all the parish-churches in this county. 
The whole of the proof sheets were submitted by the publisher, Mr. 
Parker^ of Oxford, to your committee for revision, and much additional 
matter, furnished from the materials collected by the society, has been 
incorporated into the work. 

" It was proposed and resolved by your committee, at the commence- 
ment of the year, ' that such members as are professional architects be 
requested to furnish the committee with some designs for labourers' 
cottages, not to exceed the ordinary expense in building, but of a more 
picturesque appearance than usual, and with improved internal arrange- 
ments in sanatory and moral respects ; and that these be lithographed 
and circulated in the county.' Your committee have received some 
beautifully drawn designs for the purpose from W. Slater, Esq., architect ; 
and have been promised others by other professional members of the 
society. 

*' Your committee desire to express their respect, and the respect of 

the society, for the memory of Sir Robert Frankland Russell, Bart., 
one of our Vice-Presidents, who deceased early in the present year ; and 

their great regret at the loss sustained by the society in one who had 

taken so much personal interest in its welfare, and was so accomplished 
in the science and practice of the particular arts which it is a chief ob- 
ject of the society to promote." 

The Marquis of Chandos was elected a Vice-President of the 

society by acclamation. 

llie names of the following new candidates were proposed for 

election as ordinary members : W. Stowe, Esq., Buckingham ; Rev. T. 

Silvester, curate of Buckingham ; T. Dell, Esq., Aylesbury ; and D. 

P. King, Esq., Coroner for the county of Bucks. 

A communication from J. Y. Akerman, Esq. on the places of finding 

Ancient British Coins, illustrated by a map and several drawings, was 

read by G. L. Browne, Esq., Honorary Secretary. 

A paper on Monumental Brasses, illustrated by numerous rubbings 

from churches in the county, was read by the Rev. A. Baker, Honorary 

Secretary. 

Mr. G. L. Browne gave some Historical and Architectural Notices 

of the Ackhampstead Chapel, near Hambleden, Bucks, about to be 

destroyed by an order of the Diocesan Court of Oxford ; and exhibited 

a coloured drawing of the chapel. 
The Rev. W. H. Kelke read out the prefatory notices of Bucking- 
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hamshire churches from the work published by Mr. Parker, on the sub- 
ject referred to in the report. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was moved by T. Tindal, Esq., 
Treasurer of the Society, and seconded by W. Stowe, Esq., of Buck- 
ingham. The company then gathered about the table to examine the 
several objects of interest, after which the meeting broke up. 



NEW YORK ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A STATED quarterly meeting was held on Monday, July 2, 1840; 
the Rev. Dr. M' Vicar, president of the society, being in the chair. 

The secretary being absent from the city, Mr. Pirsson was appointed 
secretary, pro tern. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

An original paper was then read by the Rev. Mr. Preston, on the Ar- 
rangement of Chancels. The chancel was (he said) the distinguishing 
and essential feature of a church, and that which distinguished it from all 
others. It should therefore be both distinct and spacious. This distinc- 
tion should be marked both externally and internally; and as to spacious- 
ness, the chancel should be at least one third of the length of the nave 
and of proportionate breadth. It should be separated from the nave 
by a chancel arch, or at least by a screen, and the elevation of its floor 
above that of the nave. The screen should be divided into an unequal 
number of arched compartments, of which the central one should cor- 
respond with tiie centre alley, and be closed by two folding leaves, 
affording an uninterrupted view of the altar when open, and when shut 
resembling the other compartments. The lower panels of the screen 
should be decorated with painting, the upper part finished with elegant 
tracery. The chancel should have a subdivision into choir and sacra- 
rium. This last, also called the sanctuary, may be distinguished ex- 
ternally, as was early the case, by the apses of the basilicas ; and in 
many cases where we find the space insufficient for both, the sacrarium 
is preserved, and the choir projected into the nave. Rails are un- 
necessary where there is a chancel screen, but they are not un- 
authorized. The chancel should be marked by an increase of orna- 
ment, especially in the roof, and it should contain nothing which has 
not its specific use. In the sacrarium should be a plain altar, of sub- 
stantial materials, placed lengthwise under the east window. Along 
the south wall a piscina, and to the westward of it three sedilia, either 
in the thickness of the wall, or of tabernacle wood-work. On the 
north wall should be a credence table, which may be constructed as a 
niche, or as a bracket. This is all the necessary furniture for %he 
sacrarium, which is to be used solely for the Communion Office. In 
the other part of the chancel, the choir, the Morning and Evening 
Prayers are to be said. Along its north and south walls the stalls 
were to be ranged, returned properly against the screen, and having a 
light desk before them adorned with poppy-heads. From any one of 
these «tell8 the Morning and Evening Plrayer may be said, the minister 
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facing the altar. The lectern, from which tlie lessons ivere read, 
should be made either of brass or wood, in the form of the eagle or the 
pelican, or a simple desk. The organ should be as near the chancel 
as possible. A side chapel might sometimes be appropriated to its use. 
East of the chancel screen the floor should all be paved with tiles, and 
those in the sacrarium should be the richest of all. I'he sacred vessels 
should always be kept in the aumbry, and never removed from the 
church but in administering the Communion to the sick. The altar 
should always have an altarstone, marked with five ciosses, and should 
be provided with changes of hangings, varying according to the changes 
of the festivals and fasts. The minister should always enter the 
chancel by the priest's north door. The litany stool should be in the 
body of the church. The Holy Communion should always be cele- 
brated in the sacrarium, and the communicants should kneel at the 
sacrarium steps. 

The election of additional vice-presidents, postponed from the last 
meeting, was now taken up, and the Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg, of New 
York, and the Rev. Dr. Vinton, of Brooklyn, were added to the 
number. 

On the election of new members, the names of several gentlemen, 
who were proposed, were referred to the committee for their approval. 

llie Rev. Henry M' Vicar was appointed to read the original paper 
at the next meeting of the society ; subject — '* The propriety of adopt- 
ing a single style of architecture." 

The treasurer pronounced the funds of the society to be in a very 
satisfactory state. 

Some general remarks were then made by the president, concerning 
the progress made by the society during the first year of its existence, 
which was now closed ; and enlarging on the vital importance of its 
periodical publication, the " Ecclesiologist.'* 

On motion of Mr. Muenscher, resolved, that the society renews the 
expression of the deep interest with which it regards the " Eccleslolo- 
gist,'* presents its thanks to the committee for the manner in which 
they have conducted it, and pledges its exertions to extend its influence 
and circulation. 

On motion, the society adjourned. 

After the adjournment, some beautiful pieces of Church Plate were 
exhibited, of the manufacture of the English Ecclesiological Society. 
All but the alms-basin were of silver, and all were heavily gilt. The 
alms. basin was very large, and its ornaments rich; its legend, "Tua 
sunt omnia, Domine, et de tuis dedimus tibi." The flagon was of 
very elegant shape, and bore around it, "Soli Deo gloria, pax 
hominibus.'* llie open-work spoon was finished with a cross handle. 
The paten, which was quite small, and very delicately adorned, bore, 
" Agnus Dei, qui toUis peccata mundi, miserere nostri." The chalice 
was, to our liking, the most beautiful vessel of all. The cup was more 
of an egg shape than is usual with us: the standard larger, and 
swelling out much wider below, with a highly chased knop between 
the two. On one side of the spreading standard was a small in« 
cised figure of our Savioub on the Cross, in a cusped vesica piscis, 
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and relieved on a ground of blue enamel. The legend of the chalice 
ran thus : " Calicem aalutaris accipiam, et nomen Domini invocabo.** 
The workmanship of all these vessels is exceedingly fine. They are 
the property of S. Luke's pariah.'*' 



NEW CHURCHES. 



Holy Trinity, S. Francisco, California. — We have received, from an 
American^ friend, a lithograph (taken from the south-west) of this 
design, which is the production of Mr. Frank Wills, one of our mem* 
hers, now settled at New York. The style is Middle-Pointed, and the 
plan comprises a chancel, a clerestoried nave and aisles, with a tower 
engaged in the west end of the south ai»le, and crowned by a lofty spire. 
We cannot speak in very high terms of the design, which seems to us 
rather common-place, and destitute of individuality or adaptation to ita 
locality. But, undoubtedly, many Modem-Pointed churches among 
ourselves are infinitely worse. The chancel has a lead roof of fair pitch* 
plain parapet, an exaggerated coping with a gable-cross» and. angular 
pinnacles (of too late a character) not well connected with the meagre 
buttresses below. The nave has a high-pitched lead roof, with similar 
copings to the chancel, a heavy parapet, and a row of labelled trefoil- 
headed single lights for the clerestory. The west end presents a large 
geometrical window of five lights, with a circle in the head, containing 
two intersecting triangles. This rests on a string, and there is a door 
below. The aisles have flattish lean-to roofs, windows of two lights, 
separated by uniform buttresses, and a heavy parapet. The tower, of 
which the lowest stage forms a porch, is the least satisfactory part of 
the design. It is almost of a First-Pointed type, and yet has embat- 
tled parapets of a very late kind : and it is a whole stage too short, 
which is a worse fault than ever, when, as here, it seeks an effect of 
height by being isolated from the nave-gable. The spire is octagonal, 
with no spire-lights, but three bands of panelled ornament, and ends 
in a stone cross, and not in a weathercock. But whatever faults we 
may have found, this design for a Pointed church in California is suffi- 
ciently good to command our sympathy in its success. 

S. Matthew^ Wolverhampton. — We have seen an exterior and interior 
view of this church, which is just consecrated. The architect is a 
name new to us, — Mr. £. Banks. The plan is a chancel, a clere- 
storied nave, and two aisles, and south-western porch, with a m extern 
bell-gable ; the style is meant to be (we presume) early Middle- 
Pointed. Tlie design is exceedingly bad, though it observes the letter 
of most of the now generally received canons of plan and detail. The 
chancel, though developed, is small and mean ; the east window of 

* [This set, made ori^nally for the church of Miramicbi, New Brunswick, were 
sold to the parish of S. Luke, New York. Another set baa been since furnished to 
Miramichi. — Ed.] 
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three bald trefoil-headed lights under one hood ; the side windows of 
two lights, with a quatrefoil in their heads. Lean battresses, unpro- 
tected eaves, a high-pitched roof with cresting, and a coped gable with 
saddlestone and cross, complete the exterior of the chancel. The nave 
has a clerestory of five trefoiied circles, a vesica-formed window in its 
east gable above the ridge of the chancel-roof, and a most miserable 
gable at the west end for a single bell. The aisle has windows of two 
unfoliated lights, under a plain circle, and the porch looks as if it 
were undisguised Third-Pointed. Inside we lose all signs of an ear- 
lier style, and must content ourselves with the basest Third-Pointed 
tail octagonal piers, and the latest of capitals ; six arches on each side ; 
a similar, but very large and open, chancel- arch ; open roofs, of the thin- 
nest scantlings apparently, and with intersecting braces, both to nave 
and chancel ; a pulpit in the right place, entered by a hole in the wall ; 
a reading- pew facing it on the south side ; a font in the aisle, near the 
south-west door ; very late-looking open seats, and an arcade of three 
arches over the altar, by way of a reredos. 

Holy Trinity^ and 8. Maithew, Westminster, — ^Those of our readers, 
who have seen in the papers the simultaneous laying of the first stones 
of these two churches, must have felt rejoiced at this striking sign of re- 
turning Christianity. The first and costliest is the gift of the single muni- 
ficence of the Archdeacon of Westminster. The second is to be built 
by subscription. They are to be both in Middle- Pointed ; Mr. Pear- 
son being the architect of Holy Trinity, which is to be cruciform, with 
a very lofty spire ; and Mr. Scott, of S. Matthew's. London may 
yet become la ville des beaux dockers. 

S. Matthew, Great Peter Street, iVestnU$uter, — ^The second of the 
two churches mentioned in the preceding paragraph, has already 
made considerable progress ; the north and south walls having reached 
nearly their destined height. The difficulties of the site were such, 
that we recollect some years since, when the sacred building was first 
projected, one of the then parish-priests expressing regret at the 
apparent impracticability of orientation. This difficulty, however, has 
been skilfully surmounted, and the plan of the church has been so 
adapted to the necessities of its position, as to produce at once a cor- 
rectly-formed and a capacious house of prayer. The number of persons 
to be accommodated was 1 /tOO : the shape of the plot of land approach- 
ing that of the letter L. or of two sides of a hollow square {L . lliat 
portion of .ground running east and west is now becoming occupied by 
nave and north aisle, chancel of three bays, and north chancel aisle of 
two ; the easternmost bay of the chancel being flanked by a sacristy kept 
sufficiently low to allow of the insertion of a window in the north 
chancel walls. The portion of ground projecting southward is occu- 
pied by an aisle, necessarily co- ex tensive only with the nave; this aisle 
opening by a second arcade into an additional south aisle, and that 
again opening southward into the tower, which is attached towards the 
east end of the aisle, and serves also as a porch. This judicious ar- 
rangement of parts has enabled the architect to avail himself of nearly 
the entire area at his disposal ; aflording thereby the required amount 
of accommodation for worshippers, and reproducing in the double aisle 
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a feature, ivhich, though rare in English mediaval churches, is fre- 
quent in continental one», and is at once pleasing and practically ad- 
vantageous. The style is Middle- Pointed ; the materifld Kentish rag. 
The north aisle (having a hlank wall) receives light from the clerestory ; 
the chancel is terminated by a handsome five-light window, and is 
flanked at the eastern extremity on either side by a window, the south- 
em having its sill depressed to form sedilia. In the southernmost aisle, 
unhappily, will be a gallery, cutting across the windows, but having 
separate supports, kept back therefore from the piers, and not extend- 
ing over the principal entrance of tlie church, viz., that from the tower 
porch. The gallery is entered from a stair-turret, is designed for the 
use of children only, and is excused on the ground of necessity ; the 
funds being so limited, as not at present to permit the completion of 
the tower above its first story. The well-proportioned chancel of this 
edifice will allow divine service to be celebrated chorally in it with 
becoming dignity. We trust it may be so ; and that the poverty- 
stricken district around may receive the benefit of the ministrations of 
the Church in all theii fulness. 

S, Jude, Poyntzpool, Bristol. — We have seen with great satisfaction 
a notice of this new Mid die- Pointed church, by Mr. Gabriel, in the 
local papers, though we feel that we can hardly describe it from them. 
Prayers are said in a stalled chancel with a high screen. 

S. John Evangelist, Penge, Surrey, — Wc have for some time been 
desirous to review this church, which, as seen from the Brighton rail- 
way, near Sydenham, looks very commendable. But it so happens that 
one of our contributors, who has examined the building, is again pre- 
vented from sending us his criticisms. In the meantime, a small view 
from the south-east, which the architects, Messrs. £. Nash and J. N. 
Round, have sent us, enables us to say that it is a First- Pointed struc- 
ture, having chancel with a sacristy to the north, nave (clerestoried) and 
aisles, a west tower and spire, and a south-west porch. The design has 
some excellent points ; the chancel is well developed, and the sacristy 
seems well treated : and the tower, though rather thin, is not stinted in 
height, the belfry stage rising clear above the ridge of the nave roof, 
and the octagonal broach stone spire, with two rows of spire lights on 
each cardinal face, tapering with very graceful outline to a proper wea- 
thercock. The windows and buttresses, on the contrary, seem, in this 
slight woodcut, to be very commonplace in their treatment. But we 
have chiefly inserted this superficial account, instead of waiting further 
for a better one, in justice to the architects who (we understand) are 
laudably anxious to be acquitted of blame for the very defective interior 
arrangements which were enforced by the committee. The chancel for 
example had been properly fitted and the erection of a screen begun ; 
these were removed ; and a reading-pew, facing west only, was erected, 
under the architects' protest; and even some of the unappropriated 
benches were, on principle, furnished with needless doors. The First- 
Pointed style again was forced on the architects, we understand ; and 
the committee would not permit the font to have canopy or cover. 

Moss Side, Charlton on Medlock, Manchester. — We have received an 
almost incredible document: a bill announcing that an auctioneer was 
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to sell at Manchester '*An important property erected in the mostsuh- 
atantial manner in the Gothic order of architecture, and intended for 
an Episcopal Chapel, ... in the township of Moss Side." " The 
church presents a very attractive object, designed by an eminent archi- 
tect, an outlay of about ^6000 having been employed in its 

erection. In its present form it is capable of seating about one thou- 
sand persons, and by a further enlargement of the side galleries, at no 
great cost, about one thousand five hundred might be accommodated. A 
most tempting opportunity is presented for a clergyman to become an 
incumbent of the church in an exceedingly interesting neighbourhood, 
where church accommodation is much desired by very numerous and 
respectable families residing in the locality ; indeed a popular minister 
might rely upon a considerable income from the property, &c." A 
ground plan and perspective view are appended; — monstrously bad. A 
parallelogram 97 ft. 7 in. by 46 ft. 8 in. ; transepts 1 5 ft. deep by 36 ft. 
2 in. wide, with lobbies, vestries, and a tower in the angles ; galleries 
round three sides; an altar against one end of the parallelogram; before 
it a font, before that a pulpit, and in front of all a reading-pew : — the 
style what used to be taken for First-Pointed. Is it possible this thing 
is only just built ? The " eminent architect's '* name is not given. 

Holy Trinity, Meanwood, near Leeds. — This church is executed 
from the designs of Mr. Railton. The founders are Mrs. Mary and 
Miss Elizabeth Beckett. The First-Pointed style has been adopted, 
and the church consists of nave with south porch, central tower and 
transepts, chancel with sacristy on the north side. The total length is 
110 feet, the extreme width at the transepts, 4S feet. The west ele- 
vation has a deep base, and is flanked by square turrets, having shallow 
buttresses, and, at intervals, small square chamfered recesses, imitating 
windows. These turrets are finished with a weathered pyramidal 
capping (of Romanesque design), and metal foliated crosses. Across 
the gable runs a trifoliated arcade of nine compartments ; over this 
arcade, where the wall sets back with two weatherings, is a rose 
window of eight divisions, each of which is trifoliated, with trefoils 
filling up the spandrels, and the whole contained in a circular frame 
with moulded hood. In the head of the gable is a quatrefoiled vesica, 
painfully acute in form. The coping is flat, moulded on the edge, and 
terminates with a huge cross. Five bays of windows are allotted to 
the north side ; on the south, the second from the west is occupied by 
the doorway and porch, which is the only entrance to the church. 
Between each compartment is a buttress, slightly chamfered at the 
angles, with five weatherings at the top. Each bay contains two 
windows, long and sharply pointed lancets, having moulded jambs 
within and without, and distinct hoods resting on corbels. The 
transeptal elevation is comprised of low buttresses at the angles, one 
buttress flush with the face of the gable, that on the return set on the 
wall some 18 inches from the angle; two single unfoliated lights 
divided by a shallow buttress carried up without any set-off to a most 
portentous height, indeed, more than half way up the gable, which is 
very steep, and surmounted by a monstrous fleur-de-lis. The termi- 
nations of the footstones of all the gables are a bad copy of those at 
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Skelton, being made flat, and thus more nearly resemble huge nail- 
heads. The chancel is altogether stinted in proportion : with relation 
to the nave, it is low, as well as short. The east end has three equal 
trifoliated lights, with moulded jambs, distinct hoods returned at the 
springing and resting at the extremities on corbels on the outside ; 
within, banded shafts, foliated capitals, moulded arches and labels, all 
enriched with dog-tooth. Over this window a small trefoil, within a 
circular frame and hood. This gable has a cross, the fac-simile of 
that on the west gable, executed (apparently) from the same working 
drawing ; and, if the cross looks large at the west end, where the 
width is so materially increased by the angular turrets, it may be 
readily conceived how monstrous it must look upon a much narrower 
and lower gable. The belfry stage of the tower, (which, as we have 
before said, is in the centre,) alone rises above the roofs, and is here 
weathered back considerably. On the west side the ridge of the nave 
roof cuts into this tabling, which, in order to clear it, is gabled and 
finished with a carved finial (crop.) The belfry stage has windows of 
two trifoliated lights, with a pointed quatrefoil in the head under a 
containing hood. It has shallow buttresses on each face, somewhat 
removed from the angles, and is surmounted by a moulded cornice, 
ornamented with grotesque carvings of animals, under which is a tri- 
foliated arcade resting upon corbels. The spire is rather low, and 
disfigured at the foot, on the north, south, and west sides, by large 
circular panels intended for clock faces. At the top of the spire is a 
crop, but no cock or cross. There are pinnacles on the top of the 
haunches, and a row of spire lights on the cardinal faces. The belfry 
stage and spire may be considered the best parts of the church. Else- 
where we see the ancient spirit lost, and if the form be preserved it 
suiTers so much from modem treatment, that it is not always easy of 
recognition. In the detail the most noticeable point is the perpetual 
recurrence of a particular corbel, which, wherever derived, be it from 
ancient example, or be it an effusion from Mr. Railton's brain, (to us 
the more probable case,) is most strongly to be reprobated for its ugly, 
not to say positively indelicate, form. And this corbel is repeated of 
different sizes and in various places, within and without, now termi- 
nating a hood, now acting as a support to the roof, certainly inter- 
changed with others, but yet in its repulsive form obtruding itself 
continually upon the attention. To all the roofs there are moulded eave- 
courses with corbels at intervals. The notch-head corbels, often diffi- 
cult to manage, are here infelicitous. They grin and mouth in all 
their fantastic ugliness. Surely it is a great mistake to supply mouthe, 
and tongues lolling out of those mouths, to types already sufficiently 
hideous, exceeding what are to be found in ancient churches. The 
south door opens in half, and is hung on the outside of the nave wall. 
The exterior has ornamental iron hinges and latches. The bands are 
repeated within, and the intermediate spaces filled with good iron 
scroll-work. The porch has projection enough to allow half the nave 
door to open, but if it is to have a door, or gate, as seems to be in- 
tended by hooks having been inserted inside the jamb, the one must 
clearly interfere with the other. We do not remember another in- 
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stance of a church door opening outwards, and we may be allowed to 
question what good purpose it serves in this instance. Undoubtedly 
die door not shutting within a rebate must make the church colder. 
The porch doorway is shafted, and has a moulded arch and label. 
The gable above runs to an extravagant height, and has on the top a 
fleur-de-lys, — a repetition of those on the transept gables, if we are 
not mistaken. The exterior and interior of the church are entirely of 
tooled stone. The nave roof is divided into ten bays. The trusses 
come not only opposite the buttresses, but between the windows, 
where they have not space to squeeze down between the corbels that 
terminate the hoods. The trusses have arched braces and collars high 
up. The braces are brought in at the foot, making a horse- shoe arch, 
which gives the wall the appearance of falling back. The roof of the 
chancel is similar in construction to that of the nave, and rests like it 
upon corbels and has a stone cornice, but not the horse- shoe arch, 
llie other roofs are quite plain without principals. The western arch 
of the tower has clustered pillais, and a severely pointed, deeply 
moulded, head, llie chancel arch has three shafts. Hanging arches 
of three orders open into the transepts. The seats are open, uniformly 
plain and low, with leaning backs. They are furnished with kneeling 
and book-boards, lliere is a central passage to the nave, and also to 
the transepts. The passage in the south transept leads to the Beckett 
pew, which is placed against the south wall. It is ascended by three 
steps, carpeted and cushioned, and has, on either side of the opening 
iu the centre, triangular headed bench-ends, moulded and foliated. 
The seats for adults in the nave are eastward of the south door. West- 
ward are the children's seats, and amongst them stands the organ in a 
richly carved case. The organ pipes have arabesque work on the out- 
side, painted in colours. Opposite the entrance, and in the middle of 
the church, the font is placed. It is of Caen stone, octagonal, (each 
side having a trefoil arch and carved canopy,) with moulded base, and 
rai^d a step above the floor. The reading desk — for though there are 
some stalls, they are not used — stands on the north, the pulpit on the 
south side, under the tower. Both are irregular octagons, and pro- 
fusely ornamented with carving ; the latter panelled, the former of 
open frame- work, standing on one step, lliere are two stalls on each 
side immediately within the chancel arch. These, the altar-rail, the 
altar-table and chairs, are of oak. With these exceptions the wood* 
work is of deal. We cannot but regret that, where so much money 
was allowed to be expended upon the carving of the other fittings, a 
better material, even if necessitating a plainer design, was not adopted. 
The pulpit, as it is, is sadly too large. Why could it not have been of 
oak, with the introduction of polychrome, of which some good ancient 
specimens are still extant in the country ? We should have been glad 
to have seen something of the kind revived, and here, where a carte 
blanche appears to have been given to the architect, was an admirable 
opportunity. We have omitted to say that all the fittings are designed 
in the First-Pointed style. The Decalogue, &c., are painted in illu- 
minated characters on four tablets of Caen stone, under carved trefoil 
arches, foliated canopies and spandrels. The tablets are at the east 
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end against the north and south walls within the altar-rail, and stand 
on Burbase, dado and plinth of the same stone. Joining up to the 
east wall, they afford a striking contrast of quality of material with 
the Meanwood stone, of which the church is built. The string under 
the east window has in the hollow some very large sized foliage. The 
walls of the sacristy, like the rest of the church, are tooled within. 
The fireplace is in the north-west angle, and diminutive in the extreme. 
We may here notice the chimney, which is frightfully ugly, of two 
flues, with a capping in stone modelled like the common clay chimney- 
pots, but of course higher and of greater bulk, in order to suit the 
material. The sacristy is gabled, to the east, and has a window of 
two unfoliated lights, with a quatrefoil in the bead. In this window 
the style has so far advanced that there is a regular monial. There is 
an outer door on the north side, so low that no man of middle height 
can enter without stooping. The priest's door on the south side of the 
chancel is square-headed, with the jamb chamfered and stopped out 
near the top. Of similar design is the door to the staircase turret, 
which stands at the south-east angle of the tower. This turret is 
square, with the angles chamfered, and has a weathered pyramidal 
capping and plain finial. The top of the finial is below the belfry 
stage. To sum up, the church presents a strange mixture of ornament 
and plainness. On the one hand there are the elaborately carved 
pulpit, reading-desk, and organ case ; on the other the plain seats, the 
windows with hoods and terminations, and the very plain description 
of doorways to the chancel, sacristy, and staircase turret ; the rich 
canopied arches to the tablets bearing the commandments, &c., bril- 
liantly illuminated with colour, while the windows are of plain quarries 
with a narrow slip of green glass running round them. The common 
thin square balusters of the pulpit staircase ill accord with the solidity 
of the newel, its gabled top and moulded base, with the canopy work 
and dog-tooth ornament of the body of the pulpit. The amount uf the 
contract was £4300. It is stated that the cost will exceed that sum 
from the expensive character of the fittings, the greater part of which 
were executed in London. There is accommodation provided for 
four hundred adults and children. It is a painful task to find fault 
with a building in the erection of which the well-inteutioned munifi- 
cence of the lady founders is so eminently conspicuous, but we cannot 
conclude without expressing our decided conviction that this church is 
not what might have been expected in the present day. It does not 
(to our mind) at all realise the idea of a village church. 

<S. Bartholomew, Lower Cam, Gloucestershire, — To this church, con- 
secrated in 1844, partial references have several times been made in 
our pages, but no complete description has as yet been given. Its 
chief merit is one of a very high order, that hardly any modern church 
which we know exceeds it in point of outline. From many points of 
view it forms an extremely pleasing feature in one of the finest land- 
scapes in England. And the details, though certainly not equal to 
the general conception, present several portions of great beauty. 
The church consists of a nave, south aisle, south porch, and chancel, 
all with distinct high roofs, and a vestry to the north of the chancel. 
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which unfortunately is flat-roofed, and greatly mars the beauty of the 
structure viewed from that point. It is the same inconsistency which 
we shall have to remark at Upper Cam, only much more striking, as 
there the vestry may be considered to harmonize with the nave and 
aisles, while here it is entirely incongruous with the whole structure. 
But as that side is much less seen than the other, the mistake does not 
greatly interfere with the general, and least of all, with the distant, 
effect. The roofs are without parapets, but have a cornice of ball- 
flowers under the eaves, the church being Middle-Pointed throughout. 
Over the east gable of the nave is the bell-cot, a beautiful little 
polygonal spire, most felicitously designed and placed, and adding 
greatly to the spirit and harmony of the whole structure. It breaks 
the monotony which is otherwise often found in a church without a 
tower, and is ready to group well with a western tower, should one 
ever be added. It should be remembered that in the west of 
Bngland it is not uncommon to find such a secondary steeple, whether 
in the form of a side turret, as at Burrington, Somerset, or of a large 
sancte-bell-cot, as at North Nibley, Gloucestershire, which arrange- 
ment finds its fullest development in the well-known church of Wan- 
borough, Wiltshire, where the central turret is no longer supported 
on the east wall of the nave, but rises direct from the floor of the 
church. The windows exhibit a great variety of patterns : some are 
not exactly what we ourselves should have chosen, but this of course 
is purely a matter of taste. A more reasonable objection might be 
made to the intermixture of geometrical and flowing forms, but even 
this is abundantly justified, as far as precedent goes. The windows 
are well proportioned and arranged, but some of the monials are 
rather flimsy, and the want of strings below the cill is very con- 
spicuous. The porch has barrel-vaulting with ribs, not a very 
very pleasing design ; the mouldings of the outer deorway are rather 
too Third-Pointed for the style employed, and the inner has the same 
strange want of a rear-arch as the mother church. This is the only 
entrance, except through the vestry. The whole is of ashlar. Within, 
the church has a great effect of spaciousness, being in fact, like 
Dursley and Upper Cam, far too broad, and, in one respect, with 
worse consequences, as the general proportions of the nave rather 
suggest a hall than a church, an impression which is heightened by 
the open roof being hardly altogether ecclesiastical in its character. 
The chancel arch being the full width, renders the want of a screen 
far more painful than at Upper Cam. There is an arcade of clustered 
pillars between the nave and aisle ; the abaci and bases are heavy and 
awkward, but the floriated capitals are extremely beautiful. We need 
hardly say that the seats are all open. The organ occupies the upper 
floor of the vestry, as at Upper Cam. These two churches cannot fail 
to be considered together ; and they derive an interest of the highest 
kind from the circumstances of their erection and restoration ; both 
being designed, and, we may almost add, executed, by the vicar of 
the parish, than whom no one in these days has more completely 
realised the old character of the priest-architect. No one can fail to 
rejoice in such instances when they occur, and they are not likely to 
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occur in sufficient abundance serioufily to interfere with the calling of 
the professional architect. In this case, a remarkably strong con- 
structive genius is united with very cousiderable powers of design. 
The outline of Lower Cam is one of the best we know, of the purely 
picturesque class, and one admirably adapted to the pencil of Mr. 
Petit. The restoration of Upper Cam of course afforded no oppor- 
tunity for a display of skill of this kind, but on the other hand, it 
exhibits a marked improvement both in the choice and in the execution 
of detail. And few things are more gratifying than a real improve- 
ment on what is already good. And though we have freely blamed 
some points, it will be observed that most of them are points of 
quite secondary importance. Above all, there has been throughout a 
spirit of simplicity, straightforwardness, and absence of display or 
affectation, which merits the highest praise, though, as virtue is some- 
times left to be its own reward, it may possibly result in less 
attention being drawn to what has been done than its real merits 
deserve. 
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<S. George, Upper Cam, Gloucestershire. — This church is one of 
mixed style, the Perpendicular Third-Pointed being greatly pre- 
dominant, and the only feature it presents of any architectural im« 
portance being of that period. This is the western tower, which has 
much to recommend it both on the ground of singularity and beauty. 
Lake several others in the neighbouring counties, it exhibits the Somer- 
setshire type in an undeveloped state, but it derives quite a character 
of its own from several peculiarities. The whole is of ashlar, and ex- 
ceedingly good work, though without much ornament, and the little 
there is not entering largely into the general effect. Thus the pinna- 
cles on the set-offs of the diagonal buttresses, the lower portions of 
which are most singularly treated, the lower part of all being flat, and 
changing to the diagonal fonn in a highly ingenious manner, which, 
however, can hardly be made intelligible without a drawing — help to 
make up the outline, but have no character as pinnacles, and do not at 
all serve to enrich the composition. Similarly the panelling of the 
battlement, not being pierced, imparts but little enrichment. The 
belfry* windows are peculiar, being much shorter and broader than in 
common, and consequently leaving an unusually wide space around 
them in the belfry-stage. The tracery of the west window is Middle- 
Pointed, probably retained from an elder building, but the west door- 
way is a favourable example of the later style, and has the Berkeley 
arms in one of the spandrels. There is an octagonal turret at the 
north-east corner, which, like others in the neighbourhood, is com- 
bined with, and not substituted for, the buttress at that jioint. The 
capping of this turret, as well as the eight pinnacles which originally 
crowned the tower, has perished. Their loss, of course, produces 
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an appearance of incompleteness on a near inspection; but we 
are by no means sure that their absence is not more in harmony 
with the general character of the tower. Unlike any other steeple 
we know, this tower looks best in elevation, namely in the direct 
north prospect, which affords the best view of the staircase-turret. 
The rest of the ancient portion of the church is of little beauty or 
value. The nave is too broad, and the pillars have the same strange 
stilt above the capitals as in the neighbouring church of Dursley, 
although not carried to the same extent as in that example. The 
most remarkable feature of the interior is the chancel-arch, which is 
tall and narrow, rising from short shafts corbelled off, but has on each 
side of it some pierced panelling, with a square -headed trefoil rear- 
arch inside the chancel. This is evidently to make the chancel more 
open to the nave than the arch itself would have allowed, and may be 
considered as an enlarged and enriched form of the hagioscope. With- 
out there is little to remark, beyond two early windows in the north - 
aisle of arch tracery with soffit-cusps, introducing the accidental 
perpendicular line, which is not uncommon at that date. The late 
works comprise the entire rebuilding of the chancel and south aisle, 
the reconstruction of the clerestory, and the whole arrangements of 
the interior. The chancel had been rebuilt in a mean manner some 
time, we believe, in the last century ; but this part of the restoration 
was accomplished before we were acquainted with the church. The 
present chancel is a well-proportioned structure in the Geometrical 
Middle- Pointed style with ashlar walls, and a high-pitched roof, with- 
out a parapet. In several respects it reminds us of its neighbour of 
Slymbridge, but the imitation is by no means servile. The east 
window is of three lights, subarcuated, with a circle (filled with inter- 
secting triangles) in the bead ; those in the side of two lights, with 
circles and spherical triangles, but, like the prototypes at Slymbridge, 
with chamfer-cusps. The lines of the latter, however, exhibit a more 
decided transition to flowing forms. The monials of the side-windows 
are placed too much in the centre of the wall, the external jamb having 
as many as three chamfers ; this is odd, as the windows at Slymbridge 
have the opposite fault of being too flush with only one chamfer ; while 
the medium of two, evidently what the position required, was to be 
found in the early windows of Cam church itself which have been already 
mentioned. Attached to the south side of the chancel is a structure, the 
lower stage of which serves as a vestry, approached from the chancel 
by a door, and the upper as an organ chamber, opening to it by an arch. 
This building, which is lighted by a two-light reticulated window, is 
flat-roofed, with pinnacles and a rich pierced parapet ; consequently, 
though in character with the rest of the church, it is very far from 
harmonizing with the chancel, the only part with which it is immedi- 
ately connected. Internally the high-pitched roof of the chancel is 
open to the apex. The south aisle was being rebuilt when we first saw 
the church, so that we remember i*ome portions of its predecessor. It 
was late and poor Third-Pointed, but had some oddities in the way of 
tracery, imitations of earlier designs, such as we often find in the last days 
of that style. Its successor is Geometrical Mid die- Pointed, but it must 
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be takeo in connection with the clerestory, which will explain some 
points which otherwise might appear inconsistent. This clerestory was, 
like the aisle, Third-Pointed, and poor of its sort, with mean square- 
headed windows. These were in our opinion just good enough to have 
been left, but hardly to have been, as is the case, replaced in the rebuilt 
wall. And yet more, as the new clerestory wall is a little higher than 
the old one, they are now placed rather too low down. The pitch of 
the roof is of course low, and there is a very beautiful open parapet ; 
but the eastern gable sadly wants a cross, bell-cot, or other finish. 
It is clear how much the presence of this clerestory necessarily 
affected the design of the aisle below, making a Third- Pointed or quite 
late Middle-Pointed arrangement imperative, though the style actually 
employed is earlier. Being thus far committed, and a parvise being 
thought desirable, we see nothing to blame in the low-roofed porch 
with its pierced parapet projecting the whole height of the aisle. The 
turret leading to the parvise is extremely massive, and of the most 
striking boldness of effect. The lower story of the porch has a groined 
roof of stone with richly carved bosses. The side windows are of arch 
and foil tracery ; the west subarcuated with a circle, including a foil 
pattern, in the head ; the east is imitated from those in the south aisle 
of Gloucester cathedral, but shorn of their ball-flowers, and thereby 
we think of nearly all their beauty. The external walls of the aisle are 
of ashlar ; strings seem to be wanted under the windows. Internally, 
the nave roof is of course new ; previous to the restoration the church 
was, if we mistake not, cieled ; the present roof, of stained deal, is a 
rich specimen of its kind. It is very much to be regretted that the 
new inner doorway of the porch has no rear-arch. This is the greatest 
drawback on the whole work, and gives an appearance of poverty to 
that part which we know not how to express. We are also sorry to 
see, though we suppose that deference to prejudices, if not to actual 
legal rights, rendered such a course unavoidable, that the new wall is 
again " blistered" with the old hideous and fulsome tablets. The 
monuments throughout the church exhibit some of the most ludicrous 
inscriptions which can be imagined. As to arrangements, all the pews 
are gone, save one ; one single individual in the whole of a large 
parish alone asserting his right as a Protestant Englishman to possess 
his deal box to himself. The said deal box has been thereby duly 
erected at the east end of the new south aisle, the emblem of a dignity 
doubtless the more gratifying, because enjoyed without a shadow of 
rivalry. Its fellows however do still exist, being in a manner converted 
into trophies of victory, a sort of deal Caryatides, or inanimate Vale- 
rians. The open seats have been made out of the pews by the same 
simple process which enabled Orator Henley to turn boots into shoes 
in two minutes — just cutting off the tops. Seats however of a richer 
character are in contemplation, and one or two have been already 
erected as specimens. The arrangements of the chancel are not com- 
pleted ; at present there are only lateral benches, but stalls are to 
come. A chancel- screen is still a desideratum, but, owing to the 
narrowness of the chancel-arch, it may certainly be better dispensed 
with than in many churches. Would it be possible to design a stone 
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one, which might be a sort of continaation of the panelling on eaoh- 
side of it ? There is a very fine stone screen in the neighbouring 
church of Berkeley. 

All Saints, BrencMey, Kent. — Brenchley church is a most characteristic 
structure ; cruciform, of aJl styles, except Romanesque, with an extremely 
broad nave, of First-Pointed, a huge Kentish tower of Middle and Third- 
Pointed, buttressed massively inside and out, an internal rood turret, and 
various piscinae. It has just been restored at considerable cost by Mr. J. 
Clarke, the chancel having been rebuilt, and the transept re^windawed, 
in Middle-Pointed. The architect is one who means so well, that we 
are sure lie will excuse our pressing on him to strive more in future 
when he restores to preserve the spirit of the building which he under- 
takes.- This, we are sorry to say, he has been rather oblivious of in 
the structure before us, as will be obvious to any one who compares 
the old and new Middle-Pointed windows at Brenchley. The tracery 
which he has introduced is singularly quaint and ungraceful, and two 
huge angels in the chancel roof are strangely misplaced. The altar 
stands on a footpace. There are sedilia, and the lower front of the 
screen is preserved. Unhappily, however, the chancel is seated, and 
the prayer desk looks westward. The nave is filled with open sittings, 
which would be improved were the insignificant roses with which they 
are adorned removed. Polychrome was being replaced in the most 
easternly bay of the nave roof, (which, as is sometimes found, was 
boarded, showing that the loft stood under it.) We were sorry to 
hear that this is to be obliterated by the incumbent's wish. There 
is a most striking avenue of clipped yews in the churchyard, from 
which there is a lovely view. 

iS. Mary, Bllesmere, Salop. — This fine church was re-consecrated on 
the nth of October, 1849, after a complete restoration and partial re- 
building. The whole does much credit to Mr. 6. G. Scott, the archi- 
tect. In no case, perhaps, was there greater need of improvement, for 
the church had fallen into a most deplorable state, with galleries 
stretching over every part, and a total deficiency of free seats for the 
poor, to which its present condition, happily promoted through the 
exertions of the vicar and the munificence of the landowners and 
parishioners, presents a most striking contrast. The plan is cruel form, 
with central tower, — the chancel having side chapels, — the transepts 
not quite uniform. The eastern portions have been effectually repaired 
and restored, but the nave has been entirely rebuilt on a far more ex- 
tensive scale than the original one, which was both short and narrow, 
and latterly without aisles; that in the north which it once pos- 
sessed having been long destroyed. The new nave has two aisles, 
equal in breadth and height, with high-pitched roofs and no clerestory, 
the west end presenting three bold gables, terminated by crosses. 
The style is a severe Middle -Pointed : the west window of the nave is 
of four lights, those of the aisles of three ; the other windows varying, 
of two and three lights, and deriving much effect from not being placed 
too regularly. There is a west door, and a shallow south porch which 
is entirely of stone. The interior is particularly solemn ; the arcades 
bold and good, with clustered piers, and the dark high-pitched roof of 
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arched timbers in both nave and aisles, has a fine effect. The whole 
of the nave and aisles is fitted with uniform open benches with carved 
ends ; the pulpit, which is of stone, is at the north-west angle under 
the tower : opposite to it is the prayer desk facing north ; the lectern 
is in the centre under the tower. The eastern respond of the original 
Romanesque arcade has been preserved. The tower rises upon four 
fine First-Pointed arches, which have been opened and entirely cleared 
from whitewash. The transepts are assigned for free benches ; the 
chancel we are glad to see enclosed with screens, and not only fitted 
with stalls, but exclusively devoted to its true purpose, and occupied 
by the clergy and the choir alone. The old mutilated parclose-screens 
have been restored, and a new one (not yet completed) thrown across 
the entrance to the chancel. The pavement of the chancel is of en- 
caustic tiles, increasing in richness as they approach the east, and the 
reredos is of the same material. The three original sedilia, which 
are of Third- Pointed work, and a continuation of the south-east 
window, are restored to their right use. The organ is placed in the 
south chapel. The south arcade of the chancel is First- Pointed ; the 
northern one is probably Debased, of which style is the north chapel, 
supposed to be of the age of Queen Mary. I'he south chapel, the east 
end of the chancel, and the upper part of the tower, are all Third* 
Pointed ; the south chapel has a fine panelled roof. The north tran- 
sept has a high gable ; the south transept has none, but ranges exter- 
nally with the aisle. A stair turret has been attached to it, with high 
pinnacle, the stairs communicating with the tower by an arcade along 
the transept. The church abounds in stained glass, almost entirely in 
obituary windows. The western window is by Mr. Warrington; 
several others by Wailes, including a large one in the south transept 
in memory of the late vicar, which has considerable merit. Some 
other windows are filled with stained glass, by Powell ; the east win- 
dow, presented about twenty years ago by Evans of Shrewsbury, is of 
course very much less successful than the more recent ones. We 
rejoice to hear that daily prayers are celebrated in this church, and the 
services conducted in a most satisfactory manner. 

S. Gerrans, Cornwall. — Mr. White, of Truro, has effected, what is 
upon the whole, a creditable restoration, or rather re -building of this 
church. The plan comprised chancel and nave, south aisle to each, 
north transept, western tower, and south-western porch : — with a be- 
pewed interior, accommodating 274 persons. The whole of this, with 
the exception of the tower, has been rebuilt, and a sacristy has been 
added, north-east of the chancel ; and 376 seats are provided in the 
same area by a better distribution. The church is now correctly 
arranged, with returned stalls and screens, and moveable benches 
throughout, of solid oak, on a tiled floor. The sedilia, ivhich are three 
graduated seats of oak, are well treated, being framed into the parclose 
separating the chancel from its south aisle. The work here has been 
a literal rebuilding, the very stones of the almost Debased piers and 
arches having been replaced, and the old windows, so far as possible, 
used again. We can conceive of cases where this course may be the 
best to be pursued, but we incline to think that the present was an 
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instance where a wholly new church might have heen expected. The 
architect, however, offers some pleas in justification of the plan he 
chose to follow. At any rate, we have here an old church— ^f no 
great merit, to he sure — exactly re- produced, and fitted up in better 
style and taste. The floors are all laid in black and red tiles, of Hay- 
wood's manufacture, and the windows are glazed with Powell's 
flowered quarrie«. 

8. Peter, Frocester, Gloucestershire, — The history of this church is 
curious. It stands at a considerable distance from the village, with 
only two or three scattered cottages in its neighbourhood ; the conse- 
quence has been that for a long period it has been completely deserted, 
and left in a state all but ruinous, while a small and mean chapel in 
the village has been employed as its substitute. We are uncertain 
whether this last was built when the old church was deserted, or was 
of older date ; we must confess that we have never seen its interior, 
and consequently cannot speak as to the only architectural feature 
which could throw any light upon the question, — the chancel arch. 
However, to judge from some of its windows, it must have existed at 
least a century and a half ; and, if not actually an elder church dis- 
figured, it was by no means built in contempt of ecclesiastical prece- 
dent. It has a distinct and weU-proportioned nave and chancel, with 
high roofs and central bell gable ; consequently, though the buttresses 
are mere props, and every window and doorway of unmitigated ugli- 
ness, it may be allowed to pass as a sufficient church. It reminds ua 
a good deal of the meaner sort of churches in some parts of Wales, 
especially in Cardiganshire. There also, the ancient work being 
usually without detail, and the modern without gimcrack, it is often by 
no means easy to distinguish the respective extent of the two. In 
these circumstances, as it was clear that something more comely ought 
to exist in the parish than either of the existing churches, a question 
arose which church should be restored ; one, we must allow of consider- 
able difficulty. Taking all the features of the case into consideration, our 
own feeling would be that the best possible course would have been to 
have* built a new church in the village on the site of the chapel, and 
to have restored the original distant parish- church to serve as a ceme- 
tery-chapel to the churchyard which surrounds it. If both objects could 
not be accomplished, we would have carried out the first completely, and 
put a part— say the chancel — of S. Peter's church into such condition of 
decent repair as might allow of the performance of the funeral service, 
and have simply preserved the rest from further injury, till an oppor- 
tunity might arise for the thorough restoration of the whole. The 
course actually adopted has been quite different ; it has been deter- 
mined, not only to effect a thorough restoration of S. Peter's, but to 
return to it, notwithstanding its distance both from priest and people, 
as the ordinary church of the parish. What is to be done with the 
chapel we cannot say, but those concerned should remember that it is 
as much a church as S. Peter's, however inferior as a building , and ought, 

* We tpeak thiui, for to have added a tower and aisles to the chapel, and re- 
moulded its chancel with new windows, &€., would have been pretty well eqmva- 
lent to rebmlding. 
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as little as it, to be destroyed, desecrated, or unnecessarily disused. 
It will be seen that we do not at all object to the mere fact of the 
restoration of S. Peter's church ; we only think that it should have 
been preceded, or better still, accompanied, by another work which we 
regard as of greater importance. We have now to criticise the manner 
in which this restoration has been effected. 

S. Peter's church was one of those buildings which, without any 
pretence to architectural splendour, and hardly any to actual beauty, 
derive a very great charm from mere picturesque effect. Small and 
plain, without even any individual feature of excellence, it still, from 
one point at least, presented an outline extremely pleasing to the eye. 
It consisted of a nave and chancel, high-roofed, a south porch, a north 
aisle, with a compass roof, prolonged part of the way along the 
chancel, and a tower, whose singularity of character and position was 
the only remarkable thing about the church. It was engaged in the 
aisle, so that a part only of its lower stages projected from its level ; 
of low and heavy proportions itself, it was finished with a low and 
heavy wooden spire, its natural and appropriate covering. The view 
from the north-east, which commands this curiously placed tower, with 
the two roof lines and eastern gables of the chancel and aisle, was, 
from the simplicity of its architectural forms, combined with the 
felicitous variety of its grouping, one of the most striking that we have 
ever seen on so small a scale. From the south the appearance was 
much less satisfactory ; the length of the chancel and nave was too 
unbroken, and here the common disadvantages of a side tower, carried 
off on the other side by a picturesque and unique outline, did not fail 
to present themselves. 

Now we must confess that, familiar as we were with t^e exterior of 
this church, we had never seen its interior while it remained in its 
pristine state. With a mass of other work on our hands, and think- 
ing it might be done at any time, we had not so much as taken a 
note or drawing of the outside, and one ineffectual attempt to trace 
the habitat of the key satisfied our conscience in postponing a second 
till an expected interval of more leisure. Consequently we can say 
nothing as to the original arcade, nor, what is of more consequence, as 
to the manner in which the tower was introduced into the aisle. And, 
even as to the exterior, we do not profess to carry every stone of the 
old steeple in our memory with the same accuracy as if we had com- 
mitted its likeness to paper. Our alarm, and to a certain extent, our 
shame, may be imagined, when we were suddenly informed that the de- 
struction of the church was actually commenced. The architect employed 
was Mr. Niblett, who has acquired a considerable local reputation, but 
whose late much questioned performances at Thornbury in the neigh- 
bourhood had not impressed us with any great confidence in his skill 
or judgment. We were informed that the church was in other respects 
to be simply renovated without alteration, but that the place of the 
tower was to be somewhat altered, so as to be completely external to 
the aisle, and that a stone spire was to be substituted for the old 
wooden roof. All this we regarded as bad news ; the church was of that 
class which derived its sole excellence from felicitous, and, as it were, 
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fortuitous, combinationa of outline, and in which consequently innova- 
tion is far more dangerous than in buildings of greater pretensions and 
more regular architectural design. Moreover, we considered the low 
timber spire as singularly appropriate to the proportions of the tower, 
and the character of the whole building ; we argued that a stone S[)ire 
of the same proportions would be simply ugly in itself, while one of 
greater elevation or more ornate character would be simply out of 
place. We thought also that the change in position of the tower would 
destroy the feimiliar and excellent outline of the whole, and substitute 
the generally unsightly, and, unusual as it is, still thoroughly common- 
place, appearance of a tower-porch. The work is now nearly com- 
pleted, and our a priori expectations are in every respect confirmed by 
an inspection of the actual building ; besides which, we have to record 
a good stock of bad and fantastic detail, which we could not calculate 
on beforehand. 

The work that has been eflfected is a strange mixture of religious 
preservation of actual ancient remains, with sovereign contempt for 
the precedents and principles suggested by them to the modern artist. 
The mason has diligently and carefully worked up again the original 
portions of the nave and chancel, while the architect has immortalized 
his own lack of skill and genius by the conversion of a very pleasing 
tower into a very unpleasing one. The exterior of the whole church, 
except the tower, has been very carefully restored ; it has been nearly 
entirely rebuilt, but the old windows, &c., chiefly Third-Pointed, have 
been used up again with such praiseworthy accuracy, that through the 
whole south side of the church there is nothing bey ond the unavoidable air 
of freshness to show that any change has taken place. This of course 
so far is just as it should be ; this is the only kind of restoration which 
a church of the type of Frocester allows. Of the interior, not having 
seen it in its old state, we cannot speak with the same confidence ; the 
arcade, is, we believe, actually new, whether literally copied from the 
old we cannot say, but at all events the capitals and bases are utterly 
poor and characterless. But, as we have seen old ones quite as bad, 
this may be the fault of the original architect. When we last saw the 
inside, the work had not proceeded so far as for any fittings to be in- 
troduced, and the open roof even was not sufficiently advanced for us 
fairly to judge of its effect. 

But the unfortunate tower at once destroys any slight satisfaction 
which may be derived from the rest of the church. AH the ancient 
character has utterly departed from it ; the proportions indeed remain 
the same, but the spirit and effect of the whole thing is altogether 
changed. And this, not merely because it is new ; the other part of 
the church is equally new, yet thoroughly retains its old character. As 
we before said, we have no note or drawing to refer to, so we are not 
quite certain whether the belfry- stage of the old tower was recessed or 
not ; but certainly, if it was, the fact of its being so was not so strongly 
forced upon the eye as it is at present,'*' and we are equally sure that 

* This is jiuit the sort of change in effect which some a! most imperceptible altera- 
tion might produoe. A slight difference in the slope of the set-off, witboat changing 
thewiddi an inch, might be enough to ruin everything. 

VOL. X. K K 
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the change is not for its advantage. And it is clear that the change 
of position altogether alters the whole character of the steeple ; before, 
while half imbedded in the aisle, it was part of the church ; now, 
standing free, its unbuttressed mass receives an independence for which 
it is unsuited. Nor is any improvement effected by a strange inno- 
vation of the architect's. The tower, though First- Pointed, bad the 
remarkable, though far from unique phenomenon of transomed belfry 
windows, — two trefoil lights, divided by a monial. Here was a pe- 
culiarity to be reproduced in any new work ; so apparently thought 
the architect ; so think we also, if any new work afforded any appro* 
priate place ; but Mr. Niblett's view appears not to have been troubled 
with any of those small Aristotelian isms of wov^ vw^f and ttoic. Of all 
odd things, a vestry has been made in the lower stage of the tower, and 
the vestry wanted windows ; therefore Mr. Niblett, forgetting that a 
belfry-window is unglazed, while a vestry-window is glazed ; and that 
a glazed window, unless very large, cannot require a transom, baa 
treated us to trefoiled lancets, with a transom across them : the most 
ludicrous vagary we have seen for a good while. We very well re- 
member those in Oxford Chapter- house ; but these last may perhaps 
have been constructively necessary, and at all events they are a great 
deal too ugly to be imitated. The tower is also treated to a new 
doorway, with a roU-and-fiUet moulding of gigantic size. But now for 
*' the roof and crown of things,*' the grand ornament, the stone spire. 
This is a heavy broach, very heavy, with the most attenuated of spire- 
lights, their pediments approaching very nearly to an angle of zero. 
They have rudimental tracery, but a divorce has taken place between 
the lights and the figure in the head, which has taken flight upwards, 
like the well-known '* Graeculus esuriens.** Finally, the spire is 
neither allowed to drip, nor yet to rest on a natural support of corbel- 
table, but is supported by an enormous cavetto, such as one sees under 
a parapet. Did Mr. Niblett think that a stone spire stood to a wooden 
one in the same proportion that a battlement does to a dripping roof } 
At all events, we never saw greater ugliness of general effect produced 
by a smaller matter of detail. We should recommend a journey into 
Northamptonshire to Mr. Niblett before he builds his next spire, only 
recommending him to study Warmington on one hand, and Ru!>hden on 
the other, and to shut his eyes to Kingscliffe and Denford, as by a judi- 
cious combination of their defects, somethingmightbe produced approach- 
ing in an infinitesimal degree to the ugliness of his present production. 

Ely Cathedral, — ^The apsidal chapel of S. Catherine, projecting from 
the south-west transept, has been rebuilt from existing remains, and the 
polychrome of the roof of the great south transept is restored, which 
is to be followed by that of the walls, of which many indications re- 
main. M. Alfred G^rente completes the windows, for which hia 
lamented brother had received orders. 

S. Patrick's Cathedral. — The south side of the nave of this cathedral, 
is absolutely falling down, which will necessitate its being rebuilt. 
We can hardly be sorry at an event which has necessitated the com- 
mencement of its restoration. Mr. Carpenter has advised its being re- 
built with all the ornaments left in block. 
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S. Tallan, Talland, Cornwall. — Some mural paintings have recently 
been discovered in this church by some workmen who wereengaged in re- 
pairing the walls. (1.) The first is a representation of the Crucifixion : 
the colours are remarkably brilliant ; beneath are a group of weeping 
females and some soldiers. (2.) In the next is represented a figure, 
weating a cloak which reaches a little below the knees, standing beside 
three wells, and drawing water from the middle one ; another figure 
is seen departing from Uie well, and bearing upon his back a leathern 
vessel slung upon a spear. (3.) In the next is represented a ship 
under full sail, with four masts fitted with square-sails, &c. Six 
brightly painted streaks are carried along her side, bearing crosses. 
A square green flag, bearing S. Andrew's cross iu red, hangs 
from the top of each mast. (4.) This very curious design comprises 
detached limbs of the human body. Amongst them a hand is placed 
with the two fore-fingers pointing to the picture of the Crucifixion. 
Over these paintings a coat of plaister had been placed, and on it a 
second set painted, the subjects of which are as follows : a most hor- 
rible picture of Satan ; a limb of some frightful reptile, at Satan's 
feet ; a nun, resting her elbows on the back of an ugly dwarf; and a 
prison with two windows and a small door. The windows are repre- 
sented as secured by bars crossing each other, and the door by large 
iron bolts. The original paintings are considered to be coeval with the 
cliurcb. as the plaister on which they are delineated appears to be 
the first with which the walls were covered. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thi article on stained glass in our last number has elicited, as might 
have been expected, several communications from different quarters. 
First of all Mr. Warrington addressed to us a letter, which seemed in 
justice to claim publication at our hands, but which, having privately 
obtained Mr. Warrington's full and courteous consent to this course, 
we do not propose to insert in full. 

We shall, however, give the substance of the principal counter- 
statements made by Mr. Warrington : and first we observe, that he ex- 
plains his placing in Winchester two saints in one niche by saying 
that the church is dedicated in honour of S. Clement and S. lliomas 
conjointly. Mr. Warrington also states, that his design for the House 
of Lords was not '' rejected," though it was not adopted ; there being 
a tertium quid, viz., the being accepted as a guide to the Fine Arts 
Commission, in the ultimate selection of the artist to be employed. 

Mr. Warrington further mentions that it is no fault of his that he 
has never been able to draw and copy accurately the glass at Canter- 
bury, inasmuch as the authorities of that cathedral had refused him 
permission to use his pencil within their walls. We need not assure 
Mr. Warrington that we knew nothing whatever of this. The digni- 
taries of that cathedral are (we know) very— we are inclined to think 
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far too — particular on this head. On a former visit of his to England, 
they similarly excluded M. G^rente, to his great and just indignation : 
and it was only in consequence of its lacing in question that he was to 
work for that church, that he obtained the permission this year. We 
cannot, in any degree, sympathize with the feeling that would make 
cathedrals priyate property. 

The inverted Q on which we commented is due, we find, to a mis- 
take of the lithographer ; but, nevertheless, Mr. Warrington professes 
to have ancient precedents for this very blunder. 

Finally, Mr. Warrington denies that the sentence which we put 
between inverted commas : — " Church windows executed in the 
various styles by W. W.," — is to be found in his work. We need 
scarcely say that, as (we hope) our readers generally will have per- 
ceived, this sentence was not intended by us as a quotation, but as a 
precis — in plain language — of the spirit with which we conceived the 
work and its illustrations to have been published. 

The note at p. 89 was not meant to " insinuate " anything in the 
world, but merely to state facts as far as we knew them. We decline 
to enter into any personal controversies to which we may, though 
most unknowingly, have seemed to make allusions. 

More than one correspondent has protested against the argument 
which would confine the use of canopies in stained glass to single 
figures. We think they have partly misunderstood us. We were 
fully aware of numerous ancient precedents for groups and scenes 
under canopies ; but it was our aim, by tracing back the canopy to its 
origin and primary idea, to convict even ancient precedents in this 
respect of a mistake in principle. We may be wrong in this : but we 
should like to see the question fairly debated, and canopied groups 
defended by sound arguments from our criticism. The whole drift of 
our paper was to discover and point out true principles for modem 
glass painting ; and we believe that we have started a difficulty as to 
the common use of canopies which argument alone, and not merely a 
reference to ancient practice, can get rid of ; and which, unless some 
more powerful principle on the other side is brought into antagonism 
with it, will gain force, the more it is considered, among thoughtful 
minds. 

To conclude our references to our last Chapter on stained glass, we 
are glad to be able to say, that the glass in the House of Lords, which 
we attributed to Mr. Hardman, was not his manufacture, but the work 
of Messrs. Ballantyne and Allen, of Edinburgh. 

To the Editor of the Eccksiologist. 

Sib, — Just now, when our churches are beginning to recover from 
the dire effects of the plaister and whitewash of a bygone time, the 
rollowing brief narrative will appear almost incredible : — 

A village church in the suuth of Essex had become much dilapi- 
dated, though not more so in appearance perhaps, than many other 
churches in the district. Not long since, however, a portion of the 
tower fell in, and tlie unsound state of the whole fabric necessitated 
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either a most extensive repair or total rebuilding; the latter was 
eventually decided on. As the Dean and Chapter of S. Paul's are 
the patrons, the expense of the chancel falls upon that body, and 
accordingly, a certain Archdeacon was appointed to negociate matters 
on behalf of the Dean and Chapter. Upon receiving the estimate of 
the expense of the chancel, he made the following strange reply : 
That whilst he would advance the required sum, he would advise 
the parish not to build a chancel, but to apply a portion of the money 
to the erection of a niche or recess (a mere closet, in fact, though 
called by courtesy, " a small chancel,*') for the " Communion Table,'* 
and to devote the remainder of the sum to some other purpose, such 
as schools, &c. 

You will be glad to learn that the parish, through the church- 
warden, replied, " that they had too much respect for the church 
of their forefathers to think of turning it into a conventicle ;" and 
decided upon adhering to their architect's plan, which was framed 
upon the dimensions of the old church. 

It is hard, difficult, as well as uncharitable, to conceive any un- 
worthy motive that could prompt such advice as the Archdeacon's, 
unless it be that he wished to save the Dean and Chapter the expense 
of repairs some fifty or sixty years hence ; we will, therefore, give 
him credit for being zealous in the cause of education, and wishing to 
see schools erected ; but 1 would ask, should the mutilation of one of 
the most important parts of a sacred edifice, for any purpose whatever, 
be the advice of one who, acting for a Cathedral body, certainly ought 
to have the highest sense of propriety in Church Architecture ? 

You are aware that before the dissolution of monasteries many 
parishes in the south of Essex belonged to Barking Abbey ; some of 
them then passed into the hands of the Dean and Chapter of S. Paul's ; 
the parish I have alluded to was one. What would they say who 
sleep under the cross -inscribed stones in that old church, if they could 
rise and see the laxity of their successors ? 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

B. 

A correspondent from Manchester has sent us a handbill, which in- 
troduces us to a new kind of trade : — a retail sacrilege. We extract 
some of the long list of ** fancy articles " on sale : and call attention to 
the absurd and scandalous attestation at the end : — 

" B. Mitchell, Manchester and York, Manufacturer of a variety of 
fancy articles from the oak and bell metal of York Minster, burnt May 
20th, 1840. B. Mitchell begs respectfully to inform the gentry and 
inhabitants generally of Manchester and its vicinity, that he has taken 
a shop for a few weeks, where he has an elegant and various assort- 
ment of fancy articles, manufactured from the oak and bell metal of 
York Minster, saved from the great fire of May 20, 1840. Among the 
articles are the following : — alms dishes for the altar, candlesticks for 
ditto, watch stands, ring ditto, taper ditto, ladies' work boxes, thimble 
cases, boa rings, candlesticks for bed rooms, snulF boxes, tobacco 
canisters, eegar boxes, crucifixes, crosses, Bonaparte, trowels, bells. 
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tea caddies in great variety, toilets, Lord John Russell, Dean of York, 
Lord Brougham. N.B. — Any article made to order. B. M. begs to 
call attention to the following copy of a certificate, the original of 
which may be seen at the shop in Old Millgate, as above : — 
*• * We, the undersigned, hereby certify that the fancy articles offered 

for sale by Mr. Barnabas Mitchell, No. , York, are to the 

bestt of our belief manufactured from the oak and bell metal of York 
Minster, burnt 20th May, 1 840.' 

William Cockburn, Dean of York, 
Chablbs Hawkins, Can. Res. 
Edwabd J. Raines, Minor Canon. 
A. W. Dorsbt Fbllowbs, Minor Canon,' 
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In our number for August Ghelmerton church was stated to be in 
Devonshire. It is in Derbyshire. The church is also curious for its 
low stone screen already described in our pages, and likewise for 
standing higher above the level of the sea than any other in England. 

We may perhaps be able to make use of the new church sent us by 
J. C. J., a new correspondent, whom we very warmly welcome. Will 
he kindly — and all our other correspondents as well — remember in all 
his future communications to write as legibly and as much without 
abbreviations as possible, and (which is even more important,) on one 
side only of his paper ? 

In reply to F. H. D., we say that the objection to representing mere 
personifications of Faith, Hope and Charity, in ecclesiastical ornament, 
is that it is more Christian to commemorate saints distinguished for 
those virtues than the abstract virtues themselves. There is some- 
thing of Pagan feeling in being content with the personification, and 
almost deification, of an attribute. 

A correspondent has sent a very diverting account of the new church 
of S. Mark, Kemp Town, Brighton, from a local paper. We need only 
extract one sentence : " whilst the peculiarity of the gothic is preserved, 
the ^nugness and comfort of the modem chapel are retained." 

In the church of Lapley, near Brewood, in Staffordshire, a corre- 
spondent has found the following legend in one of the bells — very re- 
markable for so late a date, ift saintta pbtba oba pbo nobis, 1 620 
or 16^9. Is he sure he has not mistaken the second figure, and taken 
a 5 for a 6 ? 

^ Catholicus begs us to resume a monthly issue, and to enlarge more 
on ritual and music. We are sensible that we ought to do the latter : 
the former cannot but depend on an increased sale. 

M. Didron informs us in the Annales Archdologiques, for October, that 
the French government had it in contemplation, for the future, to 
execute all the painted glass which it awarded to churches in the ma- 
nufactory of Levres, which has hitherto been notorious for the vileness 
in taste and colouring of its productions. He is justly indignant at 
this proposal. Of course, when he wrote, M. Lacrosse had the 
portefeuille of public works. It remains to be seen whether M. Biheau 
will follow the same policy. 
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Mr. G. E. Street has written to the Exeter Architectural Society, to 
defend himself from the charge uf neglecting the laws of symbolism, 
which he thinks the report of that society (to be found in our present 
number) brings against him. The pith of this reply is — 1. That S. 
Cuthbert's church, Cornwall, isnot designedly (but only accidentally, 
so to say) cruciform ; the trauii^epts being only chantry -chapels of 
diverse styles and dates, and very few churches in that county being 
cruciform. 2. That the sacristy should be considered as the priest's 
chantry, and therefore as sacred as any other chantry in the church : — 
(which we cannot fully go with). And 3, that as, perhaps, no example 
of a sacristy proper remains in Cornwall, it is probable that in ancient 
times part of the interior of churches was used for this purpose, as he 
proposed to do at S. Cuthbert*s. 

We thank an Oxford correspondent for the account of the fracas 
in the parish church at Cheltenham, when the churchwarden burst 
open, during service, the locked door of a pew. But all our readers 
must have seen the paragraph, which went the round of the papers. 
It is remarkable that since our last number — when we mentioned how 
we had anticipated, by some years, the new popular movement 
against intramural interment — the pew question has been denounced at 
a great political meeting in the North, and the scene at Cheltenham 
has been commented upon by Punch, 

The same correspondent sends us a careful church-scheme of S. 
Peter, Pimperne, Dorset. In the south-west buttress of the tower, at 
the height of five feet from the ground, is a niche, 2 ft. 2^ inches high, 
10 inches broad, and 7 inches deep. We cannot tell its use. It ap- 
pears that this church possesses no sacramental plate whatever, except 
a chalice presented by the present curate ! Is this possible ? It is in 
the diocese of Salisbury, and the case demands immediate investi- 
gation. We shall welcome any contributions from our correspondent. 

Mr. G. G. Place has traced out the whole plan of the priory-church 
of lliurgarton, near Nottingham. It is three hundred feet long, and 
had three towers. When it was cut down into a parish -church, all 
was destroyed except one tower and the three westernmost bays of 
the nave. The west elevation, in First-Pointed, with its three doors, 
remains, and is said to be magnificent. No drawing of it is known to 
exist. 

F. C. H. has written us a letter, advocating -our nomenclature of the 
styles, which we need scarcely insert in our own pages, since it does little 
more than recapitulate, though ubly, our own arguments. It would 
be a valuable defence of oar system in any hostile quarter. Oar cor- 
respondent should refer to Volume V. (VoL II. of New Series) of the 
Bociesiologist. 

We cannot insert the accounts of new churches given by the pro. 
yincial newspapers, though we are glad to receive them for our own 
information as to where to look for subjects of criticism. 

A correspondent assures us. that in the lately-restored church uf S. 
Laurence, Walt ham, Berks, the altar contains a chest, and the piscina 
is employed to hold a clothes-brush. 
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The curious moDumental effigies in Elford church are about to be 
engraved and described by Mr. Richardson, who has lately restored 
them, in a shape uniform with " The Monumental Effigies of the 
Temple church," a former work of his, with which many of our read- 
ers are acquainted. 

" The Houses of Goo. as they were, as they are, and as they ought to 
be," (Rivingtons.) is a sermon preached at the dedication feast of S. 
Giles, Packwood, Warwickshire, by the Rev. A. J. Dayman. It is 
surely of exceeding and most unusual length ; but it travels over a 
wide field, and picks up something of nearly all that could be said on 
the subject, aud is by no means destitute of force or fervour. 

P. P. C. is an accomplished ecclesiologist. We have received his 
report, and hope to reckon him as a frequent contributor. 

We wish to notice very favourably Mr. J. H. Sperling's (one of our 
own members) " Church Walks in Middlesex ; being an Ecclesio- 
logist^s guide to that County," (Masters) : and also the parts for Berk- 
shire and Bucks, of the '* Ecclesiastical and Architectural Topography 
of England." (Parker.) Two parts also of a well-conceived and exe- 
cuted work on *' Christian Monuments in England and Wales,*' (Bell.) 
by the well-known antiquary, the Rev. C. Boutell, have appeared. 
The whole of these works deserve, and will receive, we hope, when 
we can find time, a more particular examination. 

Parts I. and II. of *' A Rudimentary Dictionary of Terms used in 
Civil and Naval Architecture, Building, Ecclesiastical and Early Art. 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Fine Arts, Music, and Surveying," 
(Weale,) by Mr. John \^ eale, seem to contain a great deal of useful 
information. We fear this scheme aims at too much; at any rate, the 
ecclesiological department of art and architecture is but inadequately 
represented. 

Mb. Hingston, of Truro, has published a view of the well-known 
tower of S. Probus, Cornwall, printed by the anastatic press. The 
tower is famous for having fair Middle- Pointed detail, although built 
as late as the middle of the sixteenth century. We cannot, however, 
go with Mr. Hingston, when he calls it " without doubt the finest 
specimen of ecclesiastical architecture remaining in Cornwall." What 
does he say to Lostwithiel ? This sketch, though unscientific, and 
therefore of no architectural value, is an useful memorandum. 

In our memoir of M. G^rente, in our last number, we stated, by 
mistake, that the collection (the Gagni^res one) of drawings of the 
Royal Tombs of France was in the Doucean Collection in the Bodleian. 
It is really in Gough's. 

G. J. K. — The communication was received just as we were going 
to press. 
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LIST OF PRINTED SERVICE BOOKS OF ENGLISH USES. 

Thb following list must not be taken as a complete catalogue either of 
the printed ritual books of the English uses* or of all that are extant 
of each class. It is nothing but a first attempt, compiled mainly from 
the diflferent catalogues with the kind assistance of a few gentlemen to 
whom the design of forming it had been made known. It was consi- 
dered that an incom])lete and inaccurate list would be better than 
nothing, and if this attempt should induce any one to undertake the task 
of preparing a more perfect and complete one, the object of the compiler 
will be gained. In this many and great imperfections will be found ; 
indeed, with the exception of the majority of the Missals, hardly any 
attempt has been made to correct the materials of which it is compiled. 
Where several names occur of the printers and publishers of the 
books in the title pages and colophons, it would seem that no uniform 
system has been adopted by those who have prepared the catalogues. 
Sometimes the name of the publisher is given, sometimes that of the 
printer ; and occasionally there is additional confusion when the same 
person has two names : it is likely therefore, that many of the editions 
which in this list seem to be different, will turn out to be the same. 
It may be mentioned, however, that among the Marian editions of the 
Manual, at least four varieties appear of what would at first sight seem 
to be the same book ; two copies in particular appear to have been 
reprinted page for page from some older edition, but the arrangement 

VOL. X. L L 
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of the contents of each page differs considerably. There are also at 
least four Processionals printed at London in 1555. It is probable that 
inaccuracies in the catalogues may also affect the Hymnals, some of 
those noted as Hymnals containing also the Sequentise. A similar 
cause of error may apply also to the Ordinal, and to the Horse and 
Prymers. 

In some cases the date of the colophon and that of the title page 
vary by a year, and when one or other of them is deficient in different 
copies, a new source of ambiguity occurs. The size of the books is 
also very differently described in the catalogues. The smaller Missal 
of 1494 has been described as 4to., small 8vo., and l2mo. These 
various causes of inaccuracy and uncertainty made it seem best to 
print simply the descriptions that came to hand, without attempting 
to improve the appearance of the list by ranking those that might 
probably turn out to be the same edition under one head : — this has been 
done only when there seemed no doubt on the subject. It must not 
be supposed that all the libraries mentioned in the last column have 
been exhausted. In many the search was unavoidably very hastily 
made, and at least in the more important of those which the compiler 
has gone through himself, he is satisfied that the search might with 
advantage be made over again. Any corrections and additions will be 
thankfully received by the Editor. 

It may be well to add, that a complete catalogue raisonnde of all 
books of this nature, whether printed or MS., ought to be made, com- 
prising, as to the MSS., a careful abstract of the contents of each, 
with a notice of the probable age, and of anything that might help to 
fix the place where it was written or was intended to be used ; and as 
to the printed books, not merely a list such as this, but a book, con- 
taining an enlargement of the sketch given in Gough's Topography, 
vol ii. pp. 319 — 361, and 425 — 427, supplying the title and colo- 
phon, foliation, number of lines in a page, and measure of the 
letterpress in each column, along with any peculiarities of the woodcuts 
or other ornaments, and the nature of the type of each book, and in- 
cluding, besides, an account of the origin and history of the Anglican 
uses. 

Any information on these heads with which the compUer may be 
favoured shall be carefully preserved, with a view of turning it to a 
good account at a future time. 
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Antifhoneb. Sabum. 



Date. 


Size. 




Place. 


Printer. 


Where tlie Book to or to whom 
ttbelon«s. 


1519 


foL 


P. H. 

Vol. I. 


Ftois 


Hopyly imp. Byrkman 


S. Cuthbert'f ColLTJahaw. 



1509 
1510 



I -Bo-S- ] 



Brbyiabibs. Abbbdbbn. 



Edinb. 



Walter Chapman 



I 



AdTOcate'f Library, Edin- 
burgh. 
L. Strathmore. 
Univ. Lib. Edinburgh. 
King's GolL, Aberdeen. 



Bbbviabibs. Abinodov. 



1528 Uto 



. < para. > j^^\ [•Johannes Scholaris 



Emmanuel College. 



1505 



Bbbyiabibs. Hbbbfobd. 



12m. 






P. E. 



Roven 



Hagfae 



Bodleian, Googh 69. 
C. Eyston, Esq. 
Chapter lib. Worcester. 



Bbbvi ABIES. Sabum. 



1483 


8to. 


2to1s. 


Venice 


R. de Noviomago 


14941 
3 Id. y 
Fcb.J 
1495 
1499 


8 TO. 

12m. 
8to. 


2to1s. 


Paris 

Venioe 
Lonvain 


P. Levet 1 

HertBog 

T. Martin Alostensis 


1500 


4to. 




London Pynson -j 


1507 
1509 
1509 


12m. 

4to. 

4to. 


P.H. 
P. E. 
P. E. 


Paris 
London 


W. de Worde 
W. de Worde 


1510 
1514 
1514 
1515 
1515 
1516 


. • 
8vo. 
12m. 
4to. 
4to. 
12m. 

foL 


P." *E. 
P. E. 

• • 


Paris 
Paris 
ParU 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 


Kenrer 
Kenrer 

Byrkman 


1519 
1519 


4to. 
4to. 


P.H. 


Paris 
Paris 


Regnaalt 

Renault and Byrkman 



National Library, Paris ; 
formerly MacCarthy. 

Univ. L. Trinity Collq^, 
Dablin. Vel. 

Bodleian, Goagh 43. 
Described by Hain. 
Lord Spencer. Described 

by Hain. 
Bodleian, Googh 73. 
Bodleian, Gongh 155. 
Bodleian, Googh 161. 
S.John's Coll. Cambridge. 
British Mnseom. 
Bodleian, Googh 9. 
Rot. J. Homer. Impf. 
S. Marie's Coll. OsootL 
Caios College. 
Bodleian, Dooce. 
U. L. Trin. ColL Dablin. 
Bodleian, Dooce. 
Re^. Dr. Rock. 
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Date. 



1519 

1526 
1528 
1528 
1528 
1528 
1528 
1530 
1530 
1531 
1531 
1531 
1531 
1533 
1533 
1533 

1533 
1535 



{ 



1535 
1535 
1535 



1541 
1541 
1541 



1544 
1544 
1544 

1551 
1554 
1554 

1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 ( 
1555$ 

1555 
1555 



Size. 



{ 



8to. 

4to. 

8to. 

8vo. 

12in. 

12m. 

12in. 

foL 

fol. 

fol. 
4to. 
12in. 
8vo. 

sma. 
12m. 
4to. 



P. E. 
Vol. I. 
P. H. 
P. E. 
P. E. 

2 vols. 
P. H. 



Place. 



4to. 

fol. 

4to. 



16m 



ICm. 



12m. 
B.8o. 
12m. 



4to. 
8yo. 

t.4o. 

8vo. 

4to. 

8vo. 



12m. 



2to1b. 
P. H. 



} 



P. H. 
P. H. 

2 vols. 

2 vols. 



2to18. 

I P. E. 



} 



Paris 



P.H. 
P. E. 



2 vols, j 
P.H. I 

2 ▼oIb. I 



2 vols. 
P.H. 
P. E. 



P.H. 
P. E. 

2 voli. 



Antwp. 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris 

Paris? 

Paris 

Paris 
Paris 

Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 

Paris 
Paris 



Paris 
Paris 
Paris 



Printer. 



Regnaolt and Byrkman 

F. Byrkman 
Regnaolt. May 18 
Regnaolt 



lehan Petit 
Vid. Kenrcr 

Cherallon 

Cherallon and Regnaolt 

• • •• •• •• 

Che^allon 

Regnaolt 

Regnaolt 



London 
London 



London 
London 
Iiondon 



London 
Paris 

Parik 

London 
Paris 

• • 

Paris 



Regnaolt 
Regnaolt 



Regnaolt 
Regnaolt 
Regnaolt 



B. Whytcliorcb 
Whytchorch 



Wbere tbe Book la or to 
it bdongs. 



Grafton and Whytchur ch 

R. Grafton 

Grafton and Whitchorch 



Vid. Regnaolt 
Vid. R^aolt 



Regnaolt 
R^naolt 



Chapter Lib. Worcester. 

Chapter Lib. Worcester. 
Re^. W. Maskell. 
Bodlrian, Googh 150. 
British Moseom. 
Brit. Moseom. Maskell. 
Rev. W. Blew. 
Bodleian, Googfa 56. Imp. 
Bodleian, Groogh 16. Imp. 
Brit. Moseom. Maskell. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
S. John's Coll. Cambridge. 
Exeter College. 
British Mos. Maakell. 
— Eyans, Esq. 
Thoresby, Docatos Leodi- 

ensis. P. 546 
Canterbory Cathedral. 

De. and Chap, of Winds.* 
Sir Hogh Hoare, Bart.* 
Rev. J. Homer.* 
Rer. Dr. Rock. 
Brit. Moseom. MaskelLf 
Brit. Moseom. Maskell. 
Bodleian, Googh 192, 193. 
Rev. Joseph Mendham 
Chapter I^rary, York. 
The Marmiis of Bath. 
Rer. W. Maskell. 
Brit. Mos. King's Lib. 
New College. 
Bodleian, Googh 38. 
Qoeen's ColL Cambridge. 
Sion College. 
New College. 
Rer. J. Mendham. 
W. Ker8lake,Bristol. Imp. 
Brit Moseom. Maskell. 
Bodleian, Googh 58. 
Qoeen's Coll. Oxon. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Dooce. 
S. John's Coll. Cambridge. 
S. Marie's Coll. Osoott. 
A. J. B. Hope, Esq. 
Brit Moseom. Maskell. 

Bodleian, Dooce. 

Rev. Joseph Mendham. 
Brit Moseom. MaskelL 
Bamboroogh Castle. 



• Theac three books hare in the title pace, London. 1666, bat In the colophon, liS6, Paris, 

t^Kth volumes have title pages with the date 166S, place London ; they have ttie ujme 
type, aud appear to be similarT^I have therefore marked them both according to the oolc 
phon of tbe P.B. 
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Date. 


Slse. 
12m. 




Place. 


Printer. 


Where the Book is or to whom 
it belongs. 


1555 


2 TOlt. 


Paris 


Vid. Resnanlt 


Bodleian, Gough 63, 64. 


• • 


• • 


P.H. 


• • 


■ ^» ^^^ ^ ^^ ^r ^^p^^K ^ ■ ■ ^IV^V^F 


S. Edmund's ColL Herts. 


1655 

• • 


4to. 

• • 


2to18. 

• • 


London 

• • 


Kyngston and Sutton 


Bodleian, Gough 171, 172. 
C. Eyston, Esq. 


• • 


• • 




• • 




Bodleian, Douce. 


1555 


4to. 


P.H. 


London 


Grrafton 


Bodleian, Gough 157. 


1555 


4to. 




London 




UniY. Lib. Cambridge. 


1556 




P. E. 


London 




Exeter College. 


1555 


8to. 




Paris 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1555 


8to. 




Lyons 




Bodleian, Douce. 


1555 


12m. 


P.H. 


Paris 




Sir Hugh Hoare, Bart. 


1555 


4to. 


P. E. 


London 




Queen's CoU. Cambridge. 


1555 


• • 


P.H. 


• • 




Lord Spencer. 


1555 


• • 


P. E. 


• • 


(J. Kynnton ?) 


S. Cuthbert's Col. ITshaw. 


1555 


4to. 


2 YoU. 


London 


\ ^^* o / 


S. John's CoL Cambridge. 


1555 


4to. 








S. John's Col. Cambridge. 
(Apparently complete.) 
Emmanuel College. 


1556 


8vo. 


P. E. 


Paris 




1556 


12m. 


P.H. 


Paris 




Cains College. *A. n. 32. 


1556 


4to. 




London 




Sir Hugh Hoare, Bart. 


1556 


4to. 


2yol8. 


London 


Kyngston and Sutton 


Bodleian, Gough 184, 185. 


1556 


4to. 


P.H. 


London 


^7 

Kyngston and Sutton 


Bodleian. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




De. & Ch. of Salis. Mar. 7. 


.. 


• • 




• « 




Bamb. Castle Li. N*umb. 


1556 


4to. 


P. E. 


• ■ 




Rev. W. Blew. 


1556 


4to. 


P. H. 


Paris 


Merlin 


Bodleian. Gough 197. 


• • 


• • 


■ • 






Sion College. 


• • 


• • 


■ • 


• • 




Bodleian. 


1556 


4to. 


P. E. 


Paris 


Merlin 


C. Eyston, Esq. 
The Duke of Norfolk. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


* • 




1556 


12m. 


P.H. 


Paris 


Merlin 


Lib.ofDeaD&Ch.ofWe8t. 


• • 


* • 


• • 


. . 




S. John's Col. Cambridge. 


1556 


4to. 




Paris 




British Museum. Impf. 


1556 


4to. 








Magdalen Coll. Qxon. 


1556 


fol. 




Paris 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1556 


8vo. 




Ronen 




Bodleian, Douce. 


1556 


1 2m. 


P. E. 


• • 




Caius College. *A. m. 34. 


« 1 


8yo. 


P. E. 


• • 




Rev. Joseph Mendham. 


1556 


8vo. 




Puis 


Merlin 


Bodleian, Gough 76. 


1556 


8vo. 


P.H. 


Paris 


Le Blanc 


Bodldao. 


1556 


16m. 


2 Toll. 


Rouen 


Valfflittn 


F. H. Dickinson, Esq. 


• • 


* • 


P.H. 


• • 




U. L. Trin. CoU. Dublin. 


1556? 


16m. 


P. E. 


Ronen 


Valentin 


U. L.Trin. Co. Dub. Imp. 


1556 


8to. 


P.H. 


Paris 


Le Blanc, pro Merlin 


S. Cuthbert's Col. Ushaw. 


1556 


12m. 


P. E. 


Ronen 


r ^ 

Valentin 


Canterbury Cathedral. 


1556 


4to. 


2 vols. 


London 


Kyngston and Sutton 


Stonyhurst College. 


1557 


8vo. 


P. E. 


Paris 


Le Blanc 


Bodleian, Douce. 


1557 


12m. 




Paris 




Caius College. 


1557 


12m. 


P. E. 


Paris 


Merlin, typis Le Blanc 


— Evans, Esq. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


' 9 • 


Pembroke Coll. Camb. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


' 


S. Edmund's Coll. Herts. 


n. d. 
n. d. 


4to. 
12m. 


2 vols. 


iPrnson 
Ronen M. Morin 


Lord Spencer. VeL 
Bod., dough. 67-68. VeL 


n. d. 


4to. 
4to. 


P. E. 


s. 1. 


Bodleian, Gough 199. 
Rev.W. MaskeU. Very im. 
— Sherbrooke, Esq. Early 




12m. 


P.E. 


1 

1 




fol. 


P. H. 




British Museum. 




12m. 


P.E. 






Rev. W. Blew, Imp. 
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Date. 



Size. 



4to. 



ISm. 



P. H. 



P. E. 



Place. 



Paris 



Printer. 



Pan Kstivalis, typis Jo- 
aonis Amori 



Where the Book is or to whom 
it belongs. 



S. Edmund's Coll. Herts. 

No title page. 
S. Edmund's Coll. Herts. 

No tit. p. (after 1520?) 
Dean and Clii4>ter of Ely. 



Brbviaribs. York. 



1493 
1526 
1526 



n. d. 
1530 



■-! 



8to. I ' Venice IHannam 

12m.: I Paris <Regnaalt 

12m.! P. H. ; jRegnault, imp. Gachet 

12m.H.&E. I 

.. H.&E.! 

12m. P. £. 



Bodleian, Googh 6- 
Bodleian, Grongh 59. 
Rev. J. Raine. Imp. 
— Sherbrooke, Esq. Imp. 
Rev. W. J. Blew. Imp. 

Rev. J. Raine. Impf. 



DiURNALB. SaRUM.* 



1512 |16m.| 



Paris IByrkman, im. Jacob, sold (Lambeth Library. 
I in London | 



EircHiRiDioN. Sarum. 



1528 
1528 


12m. 
8vo, 




Paris 
Paris 


Kerrer 
Kenrer 


1530 


• • 

8to. 




Paris 


Hardonyn 


• • 

n. d. 

• ■ 


• • 

8to. 

■ • 




Paris 

• • 


Hardouyn 



Brit. Mas. Maskell. 
Bodletan, Douce. Yel. 
The late Mr. Rodd. VeL 
British Mus. Maskell. 
Bodleian, Gough 98. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Rer. Joseph Mendham. 



BxFOsiTio Htmnorum et Sbqubntiarum. Sarum. 



1494 

1497 

1497 

1498 
mcccdzlzlz. 

1499 
1499 
Feb 

1502 



99 I 

K 6. S 



1502 



1502? 



4to. 

foL 

4to. 

4to. 



4to. 
4to. 



4to. 



1505 '4to. 



H. Paris 
H.&S. 

Seq. 

H. &S. London 
Seq. I ; 

H. J; 

H.&S.Westm. 

H. Puis 

i •• 
H.& S. Paris 

H. Antwp. 
S. I London 



Ballingault 
No printer 
(Pynson) 
Pjiison 



W. de Worde 



{Michael Hillenius 
Hoochstratanas 
Julian Notary 



King's Coll. Cambridge. 
; Described by Hain. 
Bodleian, Gough 143. 
Described by Hain. 

Exeter College. 

Described by Hain. 

Bodleian, Gough 122. 
Rev. Joseph Mendham. 
Corpus Christi Col. Camb. 
, Queen's Coll. Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Blew. 

I 
I 

I Lambeth Library, bound 
up with that marked * 
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Date. 


Size. 
4to. 




Place. 


Ftinier. 


Where the Book la or to whom 
It belongs. 


1d09) 
July 6 i 


H. 


London 


W. de Word« 


Bodleian, Googh 147. 


1509 


4to. Seq. 


London Pynaon 


Bodleian, Gongh 121. 


1509 


4to. H. S. 


London W. de Worde 


Key. J. Homer. 


1510 


4to. I H. 


London Julian Notary 


Univer. Lib. Cambridge. 


1515 


4to. ; H. London W. de Worde 


Bodleian, Goagh 146. 


1515 


4tD. . H. S. ) London W. de Worde 


& John's Coll^, Oxon. 


1518 


4tD. 


H. London 


W. de Worde 


Brit. Maaeam. Maskell. 


n. d. 


4to. 


H. S. , 8. 1. 




Bodleian, Goagh 163. 


n. d. 


4to. 


H. S. Colon. 




Rev. J. Homer. 1496 ? 


n. d. 


4to. 


H. 




Univer. Lib. Cambridg. 


n. d. 


4to. 


H. S. ; London 


Pynson 


^Bodleian, Gongh 143. 


n. d. 


4to. 


H. 


I^nson 


Bodleian, Douce. 


n. d. 


4to. 


H. i London 


Julian Notary 


jLambeth Library.* 


n. d. 




H.&S. Antwp. 


M. Hoockfltratan 


iLambeth Library. 


n. d. 


4to. 


H. 1 




Lambeth Library. A frag- 












• ment. No. 21, 



Gradual. Sarum. 



1537 foL 

1528 , foL 

• • I * * 



1532 fol. 



{|Preyoflt,imp.W. deWorde, 
J. Renia, & L. Suethon 
Kal. Jan. 
Paris I Sold in London, Byrkman 



Puria 



• J FreYoet, imp. Regnault. 
"t 6 Kal. Jul. 



Bodleian, Gongh 35. 



Dean & Ch. of Salisbury 

Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
(Marked in the catalogue 
as a MissaL) 

Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 

Bodleian, Gough 34. Sold 
in London by R. Red- 
man, and in Paris by 
F. Regiiault. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury. 



HoRJB. Sarum. 



1495 
1497 
1497 
1497 
1498 
1498 
1498 
May 16 
1498 
1498 
1498 

1498 
1500 
1501 
1501 
1502 
1506 



} 



8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 
12m. 

8vo. 

8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. or 12m. 



8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 
8vo. 
4to. 
8vo. 



(R. Pynson) 
Paris I 

Rouen Kerver, pro J. Richard 
Rouen 
Paris ! 
Paris lehannot 

Paris 'Pigouchet pro S. Yostre 

Puis ngouchet 



Paris 
Paris 

• • 

Paris 
Paris 
Paris 



Hardouyn 
Pigouchet 



Pigouchet 



Paris I Pigouchet, for S. Yostre 



London 
I Paris 



W. de Worde 
Hopyl 



Bodleian, Douce. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
British Museum. Yel. 
Univ. lib. Camb. Yd. 
Trinity Col. Cambridge. 

Lambeth Library. 

Bodleian, Douce. YeL 
British Museum. YeL 
I Bodleian, Gough 10. Yel. 
I Duke of Devonshire. 
Britidi Museum. 
Bodleian, Gough 87. 
Bodleian. YeL 
Rev. J. Homer. Yd. 
Bodleian, Gough 173. Yd. 
Bodleian. Yd. 
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List of Service Books. 



Date. 


Size. 
8vo. 




Place. 


Plfntw. 


Where the Book Is or to whom 
it helonn- 


1507 




Pftris 


Vostre 


Brit Mas. Maskell. Vel. 


1510 


Bvo. 




Pftris 


Kerver 


Bodleian. Vel. 


• • 


• • 




• • 


Kerver, imp. Bretton 


S. Cathbert*B Col. Ushaw. 


1514| 

• • 


long 
12m 




London 


Pynson 


Clare HaU.« 


• • 




• • 




Emmanuel College. 


1514 


4to. 




Paris 


Byrkman 


Bodleian, Gough 144. 


• • 


8vo. 




• • 




Caius College. 


1514 


12in. 




London 


W. de Worde 


Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


• ■ 


• • 








S. John's CoU Cambridge. 


1516 


Bvo. 




Paris 


Byrkman 


Bodleian. 


1516 


4tD. 




Paris 


Byrkman 


Bodleian, Douce. 


1519 


4to. 




Paris 


Higman 


Bodleian, Gough 162. 


1519 


4to. 




Paris 


Renault 


Bodleian, Douce 


1520 


4to. 




ParU 


Byrkman 


Bodleian, Gough 145. 


1520 


4to. 




Paris 


Higman 


Bodleian. Vel. 


1520 


Bvo. 




Paris 


Vostre 


Brit Mas. Maskell. Vel. 


1521 


4to. 




Paris 


.• 


Bodleian. 


1521 


Bvo. 




Paris 


Bignon 


Bodleian, Douce. 


1521 


4to. 




Paris 


Byrkman 


Bodleian, Douce. 


1521 






Paris 




Queen's College, Oxon. 


1521 


8vo. 




No plac< 


1 or printer 


Marquis of Bath. Given 
by Bishop Ken. 1707. 


1522 


4to. 




London 


Pynson 


Bodleian, Gough 141. 


(1524) 


4to. 




Paris 


Regnanlt 


Bodleian, Gough 177. 


1525 


12m. 




Rouen 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1525 


4to. 




Colon. 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1526 


4to. 




Paris 


Regnaalt 


Bodleian, Gough 180. 


■ • 


% ^ 




• • 




Rev. Dr. Rock. 


9 % 






• • 




Bodleian, Douce. 


1526 


4to. 




Paris 




British Museum. 


• • 


m • 




• • 




Emmanuel College. 


1526 


4to. 




Paris 




British Museum. Dif. ed. 


1527 


4to. 






Regnanlt 


Rev. W. MaskeU. Vel. 


1527 


4to. 




Paris 


Prevost 


Bodleian, Gough 1 76. 


■ • 


• • 




« • 




King's CoU. Cambridge. 


• • 


« • 




• • 




Rev. Joseph Mendham. 


% % 


• 




• • 




Bodleian. Douce. 


1527 


4to. 




Paris 




Bodleian. 


% 9 






• • 




Emmanuel College. 
Brit Museum. Maskell. 


1527 


4to. 




Paris 


Regnaalt 


• • 


• • 




• • 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge.t 


1527 


4to. 




Paris 




Univer. Lib. Cambridge. 


1528 


Bvo. 




Pkris 


Hardonyn 
Regnanlt 


BritM. Maskell. Im.Ve. 


1530 


4to. 




Paris 


Bodleian, Gough 206. 


• ■ 


m m 




. . 




Bodleian, Douce. 


1530 


4to. 




Paris 


Regpianlt 


Bod. Gough 117. Dif.ed. 


1530 


4to. 






R^anlt 


Bp.Cosin's Lib., Duriiam. 


1531 


4to. 






Rnremond 


Bodleian, Gough 118. 


1531 


4to. 




Antwp. 


Endoviensis 


Bodleian, Donoe. 


1531 


4to. 




Paris 


Regnaalt 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


1531 ^ 


4to. 


( 


Sold in 
S.Painr8 


y Rnremond 


Rev. W. Maskell. 


May 14 S 




1 


Ch-yd 


J 




1532 


Bvo. 


V. 


Pairis 


Regnaalt 


Bodleian, Gough 78. 


1533 








Wyer 


De. & Ch. of S. Paul's. Im. 



• A tract caUed the Hoeuy, with Bngliih in it, as there is also in the Hone, precedes it. 
t Marked hi the Gatalosne as a Brevtarj. 
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Regnault 

8. 1. 
London T. Petit 




Printer. 



Regnault 
Regnault 

Regnault 
Regnault 



Regnault 
Regnault 



Regnault 



. Petit 
J. Waylande 
Assigns of T. Waylande 
Regnault 
Hardouyn 



Regnault 

Gneri 
Pynson 

Keirer 
Byddel 

Keirer 



London W. de Worde 



without any mark, but French se- 
cretanr type 

[Kerrer 



Where the Book is or to whom 
it belongs. 



Rev. J. Homer. 

Bodleian, 6ough204. 
British Museum. 
Univer. Lib. Cambridge. 

- Evans, Esq. In coloph. 

1536. May 25. 

Univ. Lib. Cambridge.* 

Lord Spencer. Yd. 16742. 

Lord Spencer. 16373. 
British Museum. 
Bodleian, Gough 200. 
Bodl., Gough 201. Impf. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodleian. Vel. 
Sir H. Hoare, Bart. 
Univer. Lib. Cambridge. 

U. L. Trin. CoU. Dublin. 

Bodleian, Douce. 
S. Marie's Coll. O8cott.t 
British Museum. 
Brit. Museum. MaskelU 
Bodleian, Gough 62. 
Rev. Joseph Mendham. 
Bodleian, Gough 55. 
Bodl., Gough 96. Impf. 
Bodl., Gough 83. 
Bodl., Gough 179. Impf. 
Bodl. , Gough 202. Impf. 
Bodleian. Ifiipf. Vel. 
Rev. W. Maskell. 
Brit. Mus. Maskell. Impf. 
B.M. Mask. lm.(l498?)V. 
Bodleian, Douoe. 
British Museum. (1498?) 
D. & Ch. of S.Paul's. Imp. 
D. & Ch. of S. Paul's. Imp. 
Queen's Coll. Ozon. No 

title. 
S.Cuthbert's College. Us- 

haw. Imperfect. 
Lambeth Library, imp, 

(1519?) 
Lambeth library, imp. 

(1526?) 
Emmanud College. 
S. Marie'sColLOscott. Im. 
Rev. Joseph Mendham. 

Lord Spencer. 4482. 



* Marked in the catalogue as a Breviary. 

t Tliis is the date given in the colophon { hn the title page it is m.d.l.xi., possibly by a false 
print for the other date, m.dxll. 

VOL. X. MM 
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List of Service Books, 



HoiLB. York. 



Date. 


Slxe. 
4to. 

• • 

12'm. 




Place. 


Printer. 


Where the Book ii or to whom 
it belonn* 


1517 
1517 

1556 




Rouen 
Rouen 

London 


Bernard and Cousin 


Sir H. Hoare.* 

S. Cuthbert'sCol. Ushaw. 

No title page.* 
S. John's Col. Cambridge* 
Rmmanuel College. 



1506 
Jan 
1518 
1518 



[)6 1 
.6./ 



1524 

1526 
1525 

1532 I 

1533 5 
1541 



1555 





H. S. 


London 

London 
Rouen 


4to. 




Antwp. 


• • 

4to. 

4t.or 

8yo. 

4to. 

• • 


■ 


* • 
Antwp. 
Antwp. 

Antwp. 

Antwp. 

• • 


4to. 




• • 

London 


• • 




• . 



Hymni. Sarum. 

Pynson 

Cousin 
Endouin 



Byrkman 
EndoTiensis 

Vid. Ruremond 

Ruremond 



Kingston and Sutton 



S. John's Col. Cambridge. 

Queen's CoUegei Oxon. 
NewCoU. Secundumexem- 
plar Paiisiis impressum. 
Bodleian, Gough 124. 
Bodleian, Gough 165. 
Brit Mus. MaskelL Imp. 
Exeter College. 

Rev. J. Homer. Impf. 

Bodleian, Gough 116. 
S. Edmund's Coll. Herts. 
Brit. Museum. MaskeU. 
Brit Museum. MaskeU. 
Bodleian, Gong^ 4, 



1516 I fol. 
1518 fol. 



Lbgekda. Sarum. 

London| W. de Worde 
Paris HopyL 

Hopyl, imp. Byrkman 



Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodleian, Gongh 82. 
Univer. Lib. Cambridge. 

^Marked in the catalogue 

as a Missal.) 



LiBBR FbSTIVALIS. 



1483 
1486 
1493 
1495 
1496 
1499 
July 6 
1499 
Jan. 2 
1499 
Jun.22 





fol. 




4to. 
4to. 
4to. 


1 


4to. 


> 

1 


fol. 
8vo. 



I Westm.lCaxton 
i Oxford? Rood and Hunt 
{Westm. iW. de Worde 
I Paris I 
Westm. W. de Worde 

I London Pynson 

I I 

1 

I Westm. Julian Notary 



' Lord Spencer. 
Lord Spencer. 
Described by Hain. 
Bodleian, Gough 125. 
Lord Spencer. 

Described by Hain. 
Described by Hain. 



Rouen M. Morin, imp. Richard Described by Hain. 



* In the title pafce these books are stated to be *' ad legltimum Eboracencia eceletiK ritum 
^imprewK :" In tiie eotophon " Secondam morem An^icannm.** There is a notice of a York 
Horn, printed at London by Wright, In Qough S. 496. 
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Date. 


Size. 
8yo. 




Place. 


Printer. 


Where the Book Is or to whom 
it belongs. 


1499 




Rouen 


Richard 


Described by Hain. 


1508 


4to. 


Eoglli. 


London 


W. de Worde. 


Rev. J. Homer. 


1528 


4to. 


Englh. 


London 


W. de Worde 


Rev. W. MaskeU. 


• • 


• ■ 




• • 




Bodleian, Goagh. 


• • 


■ • 




■ • 




J. M. Paget, Esq. 




fol. 


no date 


or place 


Cazton 


Lord Spencer. 




4to. 






Cazton, or W. de Worde 


S. Marie's Coll. Oacott. 












Imperfect. 



Manuals. Sahum. 



1500 



4to. 



1504 


4to. 


1506 


foL 


1510 


4to. 


1515 


4to. 


1515 


4to. 


1522 


4to. 


1524 


foL 


1529 


4tO. 


1530 


4to. 



1533 

1537 

153*7 } 

July 14 i 

1542 

1542 

1542 

1542) 
1543 S 

1543 

1543 

1543 

1543 
1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 



1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 



4to. 
4to. 



4to. 

4to. 
4to. 






4to. 

* • 

4to. 

4to. 

* • 

4to. 

4to. 

4to. 



4to. 
4to. 



1554 4to. 



4to. 
4to. 



Ronen 

Rouen 

London 

Ronen 

Paris 

Rouen 

Rouen 

Antwp. 

Paris 

Paris 

• • 

Rouen 
Paris 

■ ■ 

Rouen 
Antwp. 

A&twp. 
Antwp. 

Antwp. 

Rouen 

. « 
Rouen 

. • 
Antwp. 
Rouen 
London 
Rouen 
London 



London 
London 

« • 

London 
London 
Rouen 



r Richard. Opera Olivier 
\ de Lorraine 

Pynson 

Imp. Byrkman. 

Morin 

Caillard 

Endoviensia 

Regnault 

Regnault 



imp. Cousin 



Yid. Ruremond 



Rufiis 
Regnault 



Vid. Ruremond 



Rufus 
Rufus 



Jugge and Cawoode ? 



No printer's name 



Kingston and Sutton 
J. Wayland 



Bodleian, Douce. Vel. 

Imp. 
Briti& Museum. 
Stonyhurst Coll. Vel. 
Bodleian. 

— Sherbrooke, Esq. 

Mr. Andrew83ristol, lately 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodleian. 

— Evans, Esq. 
Bodleian, Gough 167. 
Bodleian, Gough 187. 
Bodleian, Douce ? 

Brit. Museum. MaskeU ? 
Bodleian, Gough 119. 
Rev. M. A. Tierney. 

S. John's Col. Cambridge. 

Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Gough 138. Imp. 
S. Cuthbert's Coll. Lib. 
Ushaw. 

BalUol College. 

Rev. Joseph Mendham. 
Bodleian, Gough 186. 
S. Cuthbert's Col. Ushaw. 
Bodleian, Douce* 
Bodleian. 

Brit. Museum. Maskell. 
Bamb. Cast. Lib. N'umb. 
Caius Coll. *A. t. 10. 
Oriel College. 
Queen's College, Oxon. 
Queen's College, Oxon. 
Maskell. Different edit. 

from the 3 below marked 

*; 129 leaves. 
University lib. Cambridge. 
Brit. Museum. MaskeU.* 
Bp. Ullathome. Birmingh. 
B. M. Mask, another edit.* 
British Mus. King's Ub. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
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List of Service Books. 



Date. 



1554 

1564 

1554 

1554 
1554 



1554 
1554 
1554 



1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 
1554 

• • 

1554 

1555 
1555 
1555 
1555 

1555 

1610 
1610 
1610 



n. d. 
Q.cl. 
D. d. 



Size. 



4to. 
8yo. 
4to. 

• • 

4to. 
4to. 



4to. 
4to. 
4to. 



4to. 
4to. 

4to. 
4to. 
4to. 

• • 

4to. 



4to. 
4to. 
4to. 

4to. 

• • 
8vo. 
8to. 
12m. 



4to. 
4to. 
4to. 



Flaoe. 



Roaen 
Rouen 
London 

• • 

London 
London 



London 
London 
London 



London 

London 

London 

Ronen 

Roaen 



London 



Printer. 



Valentin 



Valentin 



No printer 



Where the Aook Ib or to whom 
it belongs. 



Jugge and Cawoode ? 



No printer's name 
Kingston and Satton 



Valentin 
Valentin 



Valentin 

J (Kingston and Satton) 

\ No printer's name 



London 
London 
London JGrafton 
Rouen Valentin 

London 



Douay 
Douay 
Donaj 



Rouen 
Roaen 



Kellam 
Kellam 



Morin 



Lib. Dean and Ch.We8tm. 

S. John's Col. Cambridge. 

S. Cuthbert'a College Lib. 
Ushaw. 

Bodleian, Douce. 

S. Marie's Coll. Oscott. 

Bodleian, Gough 156. 

Bodleian, Gough 157. 

Dean and Cbi^. Windsor. 
168 leaves. 

S. John's Col. Cambridge. 
168 leaves. 

Bodleian, Gough 183. 

Bodleian. 

Rev. J. Homer, 129 leaves 

Rev. J. Homer. A duplic. 
copy in Mr. Maskell's 
collection in Museum.* 
168 leaves. 

J. R. Hope, Esq. 

Rev. J. Homer. 

Lambeth lib. 

S. John's College, Ozon. 

Bodleian, Grough 170. 

Bodleian, Gou^ 181. Imp. 

Lord Spencer.. 

Cosin's Library, Durham. 

Rev. J. Mendhiun. Has 
belonged to J. Baker 
and W. Herbert 

Exeter College. 

A. J. B. Hope, Esq. 

Bodleian, Gough 159. 

Bodleian, Gough 136. 

Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 

Dean and Chap, of Westm. 

Queen's College, Oxon. 

Bodleian, Gough 123. 

Rev. Dr. Rock. 

Bishop UUathorae, Bir- 
mingham. 

Bodleian. 

S. Peter's Priory,Hinck]ey 

Rev. J. Homer. 

British Museum* (1554?) 

Mr. Toovey. 

Rev. Dr. Rock. 

J. R. Hope, Esq. 



Manuals. Yore. 



1509 |4to. 
n.d. 8vo. 



London W. de Worde 



Bodleian. 

S. Cuthbert's Coll. Lib. 
Ushaw. Imperfect. Not 
mentioned by Dibdiii. 

Bp. Ullathome. Birmingh. 
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Marttboloot. 6 arum. 




Prioter. 



London ,W. de Worde 



Where the Book is or to whom 
I it beloogv. 



Bodleian, Qough 109. 
'Lambeth Library. 
iStonyhunt College. 



M188AL8. Hbreford. 



1&02 



fol. 




Rouen 


■ . 




• • 



Richard 



Bodleian. Yel. 

Bodleian. 

S. John's Col. Ox. Imp. 



M188AL8. Sarum. 



1492 I foL 



1494 
Ka.Se. 

1494 
Ka.De. 






1497 } 
Dec. 4 S 



fol. 
12m. 



fol. 



1498 



1500 ) 
Jan. 10 S 



1500 
1501 ) 
.4 j 



Sept 



fol. 

ft • 

• • 

fol. 

• • 

fol. 
fol. 



Rouen 

Venice 
Venice 



M. Morin 



S Hertzog, impensis Eg- 
i mont & Barrevelt 

Hertzog, imp. Egmont 



Rouen 



London 



London 






Paria 

8. 1. 



M. Morin, imp. Richard 



f Julian Notary, imp. W. 
\ de Worde 



i Pynson, imp. Card, 
( Morton 



Higman & Hopyl 
Hunyn 



British Museum. Maskell. 
Bodleian. Imperfect* Vel. 
— Sherbrooke, Esq. 

Bodleian, Douce. 

Bodleian, Gough 79. 
Rev. J. Homer. 
Uniyersity Library, Camb. 
King's Coll. Cambridge. 

The Queen's Library 
at Windsor. Vel. 
S. Edmund's Coll. Herts. 

Vel.f 
Duke of Devonshire. 
British Museum. Maskell. 

Imperfect. 
Duke of Sutherland. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian. In additions to 

Catalogue. 
Earl Spencer. Vel. 
Emmanuel College. 
Bodleian, Gough 26.t 

Bodleian, Gough 24. 



* TUb book oontBins a larg^e ftraerment on vellum i it has been added to with parts of an 
edition also by Morin, of the date I610, and it ^ma supposed to be of that year, or of nearly the 
same period, till Mr. Maskell discovered that it was of the same edition with his. 

t The description Dr. Cox has been so good as to give me of thU book, leads me to conclode 
that it is the same book with the one in the Queen's library, excepting a leaf or two at the 
end : for the colophon, is substituted the usual wood-cut mark of M. Morin. It belonged to 
Archbishop Pole. 

1 10 Kal. JuUij this book Is marked in the catalogue as of 1510, KaL JuUi. Dr. Bandinel was 
BO obliging as to take some trouble with this question, and his opinion was, that the earlier 
date is the roost likely one. 
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List of Service Books. 



Date. 

1502 
1502 
1503 

1504 



1504 1 
Jim.29j 

1604 ^ 

13Kal. Y 

Sept. J 

1506 



Size. 



fol. 



Place. 



8vo. 



fol. 



} 



1506 
May 12 

1508 ) 
Ap. 27 ] 

1508 ) 
Aug. 6 ] 



1508 
Sep. 27 

1509 
Aug. 2 

I5V0 
Nov.26 

1510 
1511 



fol. 

foL 
8vo. 
4to. 

fol. 
4to. 



4to. 

4to. 

• « 
foL 
• • 
fol. 



1510 
1512 



1513 ) 
Jan. 21 ] 

1514 



1514 



fol. 

• t 

• • 

fol. 
foL 

4to. 



Paris 
Paris j 
Paris 

« • 
• « 

London 



Paris 

Parisj 
Roaen 
Rouen 

s. 1. 
Rouen 

Rouen 

Rouen 

. • 
Rouen 

• • 

Paris 



Printer. 



I. de Prato 

typis Johannis de Prato 
(Jo. du Pr^) 



Kerrer 



Pynson 



imp. Verard. 

Hopyl, for Cluen de Am- 
merfort and Byrkman 



{ 



M. Morin, imp. J. Rich 
ard, J. Huuyn, P. 
Costei & W. Besnard 

S Verard, imp. Huuyn 

I & Bernard 

M. Morin, imp. J. Richard 



London 



Loys, imp. Huuin 
Violette, imp. 6. Candos. 



M. Morin, imp. Richard. 



S Hopyl, imp. Byrkman 
( 10 Cal. April. Feb. 7 



{ 



Paris 



Paris 



Rouen 



Byrkman 
Pynson 



Rembolt 



Hopyl 
Bernard 



Where the Book is or to whom 
it belongs. 



Rev. J. Mendham. This 

book has no Canon. 
Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

Christ's College. 
Bodleian, Gough 3. 
Bodleian, Grough 82. Imp. 
S. Cuthbert's CoU.Ushaw. 

Vel. 
Brit. Mus. Maskeli. Vel. 

Imperfect. 
Lord Spencer. Vel. 
Emmanuel College. 

{Univ. Lib. Cunbridge. 
No tide. 

University Lib. Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Queen's Coll. Oxon. Vel. 
Lambeth Library. 



Bodleian, Oough27. 

British Museum. Maskeli. 

Rev. J. Homer. 
Rev. W. Blew. 

Bodleian, Gough 101. 

Brit. Museum. Maskeli. 

Sir R. Shafto Adair, Bart. 

Bodleian, only a few leaves. 

Rev. J. Mendham. 
A. J. B. Hope, Esq. 

University Library, Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, belonged 
to Archb. Laud. Vel. 

Bodleian, Gough 17. 

Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 

Chapter Library, York 

Bodleian. 

Bamborough Castle Lib. 

Balliol College. 

Bishop UUathonie, Bir- 
mingham. 

Christ's College. 

Rev. W. Maskeli. Imp. 

8. John's Coll. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Gough 20. 
Bodleian, Gough 25. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Gough 135. 
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Date. 


Sise. 
fol. 


— 


nace. 


Printer. 


Where the Book Is or to whom 
it belonn' 


1514 i 
NoT.28 S 






Bjrkman 


Cosin's Library, Durham. 


1515 


8vo. 




Parii 


Hopylf imp. Byrkman 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


• • 


• • 




% m 




S. Marie's College, Oscott. 


• • 


• • 




• • 




Bodleian, Douoe. 


* • 


• • 




• • 


..•^•... 


Bodleian, -Gough 2. 


• • 


• • 




• • 




Rev. Dr. Rock. 


• % 


• • 




• • 




Bodleian 


• • 


• » 




• • 




Rev. J. Homer. 








ParU^ 


Kerbriant and Adam, imp. 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


1516 


Sto. 




eorundem, necnon Petit 










i 


ftBienayse 




• • 


« . 




• • 




Chapter Lib. Worcester. 


• * 


• . 




• • 




Bodleian, Gough 81. 


1516 "1 
Jan.31 J 


4to. 




Rouen 


P. Olivieri imp. Bemaid 


Lambeth Library. 


15)6 


8vo. 




Paris 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1617 


8vo. 




Rouen 


Danbet, imp. Guerin* 




1619 1 
Dec.24 / 


fol. 




Paris 


Olivier, Exp. Cousin 


Dean 8c. Chap. of Salisbury. 


• ■ 




• • 




Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 


• • 


« % 




• » 




Sir Hugh Hoare. Bart. 


1519 1 
Mar.20 ] 


fol. 




Paris 


Regnault 


Bodleian, Gough 29. 




• • 




. . 




Univ. Lib. TUn. CoUege. 
Dublin. 


• • 


• * 




.. 




Queen's Coll Cambridge. 


• • 


• • 




. • 




Rev. Joseph Mendham. 


1519 \ 
Oct 29 5 


4to. 




Puis 


r Higman, imp. Regnault 
\ 8c Byrkman 


Bodleian, Gough 203. 


* • 


. • 




. • 




S. Peter's Priory, Hinck- 
ley. 


• • 


• « 




. . 




Bodleian, Gough 205. 


1519? 


4to. 




8.L 


Cousin 


Bodleian. Gough 106. 


1520 


foL 




London 


Pynson 


Bodleian, Douoe. 


• • 


• • 




. a 




Bodleian, Gough 30. 


• • 


ft • 




• . 


.. ...... 


Bodleian, Vel. 


• • 


• • 




• * 




National Library, Pluis. 


• • 


• • 




. • 




Univ. Lib. Camb. Vel. 


• • 


• • 




. . 






• • 


• • 




. • 




S. John's College, Oxon. 
Vel. Belonged to Arch- 
bishop Laikl. 


1521 ) 
Sept. 5 S 


4to. 




Rouen 


Oliyier, imp. Cousin 


Bodleian. 


• ■ 


• • 




• • 


Caillard 


Bodleian, Gough 189.t 


1521 


fol. 




Paris 


Petit 


British Museum. Maskell. 

Impt 
Bodldan, Gough 23. 


1526 


fol. 




Paris 


Regnault 


• • 


• • 




• • 




Maynooth College. 


• • 


• • 




. • 




Chapter Library, York. 


• • 


• » 




. . 




F. H. Dickinson, Esq. 
Imperfect. 


1526 


• • 




• . 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 



* MS. note in a copy of the edltloD of 1608, belonging to Mr. Homer. 
t These two copies appear to be tlie same ezc^t a part of the oolophoii. 
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Date. 


Size. 
foL 




Place. 


Printer. 


Where the Book la or to whom 
it bdoun* 


1627 ) 
3KaL 5 
Mart. 3 




Paria 


Prevost, imp. Byrkman. 


r Brit. Mns. Maskell. VeL 
\ Imperfect. 


■ % 






• • 




National Library, Paris. 


• • 






• ft 




Salisbury Cathedral. 
Sion College. Impf. 
Bodleian, Douce. 


• • 






ft ft 




• • 






ft a 




Bodleian, Gongh 31. 


1527 \ 
Mar.28 ) 


foL 




Antwp. 


Ruremond, imp. Byrkman 


Bodleian. Gongh 22. 


• ■ 


ft • 




ft ft 




Lord Spencer. 


• • 


ft ft 




« ft 




Rev. Joseph Mendham. 


• • 


a ■ 




■ m 




Bodleian, Douce. 


« • 


• ft 




ft • 




National Library, Paris. 


1527 > 
Jul 27$ 

• . 


4to. 




Paris 


Reg^nlt 


Bodl., Gongh 182. Imp. 


• * 




• * 




Brit. Museumw Maakell. 


1627 


fol. 






Sold by Byrkman 


British Museum. Impf. 


« • 


• • 




Antwp. 


Byrkman 


New CoU^. 


1628 { 
Ap. 14 S 


foL 




0.1. 


Raremond 


Bodl., Gongh 191. Imp. 


• • 


• ft 




• • 




Mr. Toovey. 


1529 


fol. or 4to. 


Paris 


Regnanlt 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


m • 


• ■ 








Rev. Joseph Mendham. 


• • 


ft ft 








Bodl., Gongh 186. Impf. 


• « 


• ft 








Bodleian, Douce. 


• ft 


« ■ 








Christ's College. 


• • 


• • 








Queen's Coll. Cambridge. 


• • 


• • 








Oriel College. 


1530 


4to. 




Paris 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1531 


foL 




Paris 


Regnaolt 


Bodleian, Douce. 


1532 


fol. 




Paris 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1533 ) 
May27 ] 
1533 


4to. 




Paris 


Regnanlt 


Bodleian, Gongh 129. 


4to. 




Paris 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1534 


fol. 








Bodleian, Gough 32. Impf, 


• • 


• • 








British Museum. 


1534 


fol. 




Psris 


Regnanlt 


S. Edmund's Coll. Herts. 


1553 






Paris 


Rerner 


S.Cuthbert'sCoI. Ushaw. 
Vel. 


1554 


4to. 




Rouen 


Hamillon, sold by Valentin 


Bodleian, Gough 158. 


• ft 


. . 




ft ft 




Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


ft ft 


. » 




ft ft 




Rev. W. Maskdl. 


ft ■ 


• • 




ft • 




Bodleian, Douce. 


1554 


4to. 




Rouen 


Hamillon, sold byValentin 


Rev. J. Homer. 


1556 


fol. 




Paris 


Amaxenr 


Brit. Mus. Maskell. Imp. 


1656 


foL 




Paris 




British Museum. 


1666 


foL 




Paris 


Amazenr, pro Merlin 


Rev. J. Homer. 


1656 


fol. 




Paris 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1555 


fol. 




Paris 


Amazeur, pro Merlin 


Bodleian, Douce. 




• • 




« ft 




Bodleian, Gt>ugh 19. 




ft • 




ft ft 




Canterbury Cathedral. 




ft ft 




ft ■ 




U. L. Trin. Coll., Dublin. 




ft ft 




ft ■ 




Cains College. 




ft ft 




ft ft 




— Evans, Esq. 




• ft 




• • 




Rev. Dr. Rock. 


1556 


fol. 




Paris 




Bodleian. 


1566 


fol. 




Paris 


Amazeur, imp. Merlin 


National Library, Paris. 
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Date. 



1555 



1555 



]555 
1555 
1555 

1555 

1555 
1555 
1557 
1557 
1557 
1557 

155'; 
1557 
1557 

1557 



Size. 



fol. 

■ • 

• « 

4to. 

• ■ 

4to. 
4to. 
4to. 

4to. 

4to. 

fol. 
foL 
foL 
fol. 

fol. 
foL 
fol. 

foi. 

fol. 

fol. 

foL 

8.8o. 



Placer 



Paris 

London 



London 
London 
Rouen 

Rouen 

B. 1. 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 

• • 

London 
London 
London 

• • 
London 



Printer. 



Amazeur, imp. Merlin 



Kyngston and Sutton 



Valentin 

J HamiUon, sold by Va- 

\ lentin 

Valentin 

(Day) 



without date or place 



Paris 



Regnault 
Regnault 



I 



Where the Book is or to whom 
it belongs. 



Mr. Pickering.* 

J. R. Hope, Esq. 

Chapter Lib. Worcester. 

Bodleian, Gough 188. 

C. Eyston, Esq. 

Bodleian. 

British Museum. 

Uniy. Lib. Cambridge. 

Brit. Museum. Maskell. 

Bodleian, Douce. Stated 
in colophon to be of 1554. 

Rev. J. Horner. 

Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

F. H. Dickinson, Esq. 

British Museum. 

BaUiol College. 

Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 

Stonyhurat College. 

Bodleian, Gough 190. 

Bodleian, Douce. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury. 

S. Cuthbert's CoL Ushaw. 

New CoUege.f 

Rev. J. Homer. 

Bodleian, Gough 33. 

Rev. J. Homer. 

S. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Vel. Impf. 

C. Eyston, Esq. Imp. 

Advocate's Library, Edinb. 
Rt. Hon. Sir D. Dundas. 

S. Cuthbert*sCol. Ushaw. 
Impf. Contains prayers 
for Henry VIII.: 



Missals. Yobk. 



1516 



1517 

• ■ 

1517 
1530 



fol. 

• • 




Rouen 


• ■ 

4to. 




• • 

• ■ 

Rouen 


4to. 




Rouen 


4to. 




8.L 


• . 




• » 



Gachet Opera Olivier 



Cousin 



{Bernard and Cousin. 
Opera Olivier 
Gachet 



Bodleian, Gough 18. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Stonyhurst College. 
(Jniv. Lib. Cambridge. 
British Mus. A fragment. 
Bodleian. Lnperfect. 
Queen 8 Coll. Oxon. Imp. 
Brit. Museum. Maskell. 

Bodleian, Gough 76. 
Bodleian.§ 



* These sixteen books appear to be of the same edition : see Herbert's Ames, 1580, for some 
diifierence between the copies of it. 

t I tliink these eleven copies are of tiie seme editloD, and by Day. 

t At the end of the copy In the British Mnseum, dated 15S7» Paris, sold by Byrkman, there 
are several sheets of a dUTereut edition. 

S This book ends with the prefaces, the one at Queen's College begins with the Canon I 
suspect that they may be found to be parts of the same book. 

VOL. X. N N 
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List of & 



Book$. 



D«to. 


81se. 
4to. 





naoe. 


Printer. 


WlMK the Bookii or to whom 
itbdong«. 


1633 




Paris 


R^gnault 


Bodleian, GoQgh 114. 


• • 


• • 




• • 




Bodleian, Gongh 128. 


• • 


• • 




■ • 




Bodleian, Douce. 


• • 


• * 




■ • 




St John's Coll. Cam- 
bridge. 


• • 


• • 




• • 






• • 


• • 




• • 




R. Barrett, Em. 
Bodleian, Gongh 21. 


n. d. 


foL 




RovflQ 


Violette 



MlBSALB PARYUJf FBO SACBBIXyTIBUS IN AlTGLIA, BTC, XTINBBANTIBUS. 



1616 
1626 
1626 
1626 
1626 
1626 



4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
4to. 



noplace 
Antwp. 



Antwp. 



A. W. Pngin. 

British Mnsenm. 

Bodleian, Gough. 

Rer. J. Homer. 

U. L. Trin. ColL Dablin. 

Queen's College, Oxon. 

Rev. Dr. Rock. 



MXSBJI ALIQUOT PBO 8ACBBDOTIBU8, &C. 
1616 |4to. J |b. L&imp. |Sion College. 



Obabium. 



1547 
n. d. 



|12m.| 
4to. 



London! 
London! Petyt 



jUniT. Lib. Cambridge. 
I King's ColL Cambridge. 



Pica, ob Obdinalb, ob Dibbctobium. Sabuic. 
1508 |4to. I I London! |Bodleian. 



1603 |4to. 
1504 Uto. 



Obdivalb. Sabum. 

London I Pynson 
London W. de Worde 



IBodleian, Gongfa 142. 
(Bodleian, Gougb 149. 



Dibbctobium Sacbbdotum. 
1508 I I I LondonjPynson jBodleian, Googh 111. 



Dibbctobium and Obdinalb. 



1488 

1498 
1518 
n. d. 



4to. 

• t 

4to. 

4to. 

foL 



Antwp. 

. . 

London 

London 

Westm. 



Leeu 

Pynson 
Pynson 
Cazton 



Bodleian. 

S. John's Col. Cambridge. 

Lord Spencer. 

Bodleian. 

Bodleian. 



Pica. Yobk. 



n. d. 



IChap. Lib. York. Impf. 
Alter 1493. 
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Pbocbssional. Sarvm. 




1508 
1517 
1519 
Oct 28 
1523 
1525 

1528 
1528 

1528 
1530 



15J0 *1 




3 Cal. » 


4to. 


Jan. 




1530 


4to. 


1530 


4to. 


1532 


4to. 


1544 


4to. 


1544 




1544 


4to. 


1545 


4to. 


1545 




1552 




1554 


8.4o 


1654 


4to. 


1554 


4to. 



1554 



1555 
1555 
Oct 18 

1555 
1555 
1555 
1555 
1555 



1555 



1555 

1555 
1555 



8vo. 

4to. 
4to. 



4to. 



4to. 
4to. 



4to. 

• » 

4to. 
4fco. 

4to. 
4to. 

4to. 
4ta 

• • 

4to. 



4to. 

• • 

4to. 



Rouen 
Ronen 

Paris 

Antwp. 
Antwp. 



8.1. 

Paris 

Paris 

Pftris 
Paris 

London 

London 

London 
London 
London 

• • 

London 

Rouen 
Rouen 

• • 

Rouen 

London 

London 

London 

London 

• • 

London 



Morin 



Hopyl 

Endoviensls 
Endovientis, imp. Kaeti 



{ 



Ruremond 
r Prevost, imp. Byrkman 
\ the younger. 

PreYOSty imp. Byrkman 



Where tlM Aook isor to whom 
It bticngs. 



Bamborough Castle. 
Queen's College. Oxford. 
Bodleian, Gough 75. Per 

Ep.Winton. castigatum. 
Bodleian. 
Bodleian, Gough 137. 

Impf. Feb. 6. 
Queen's College. Oxford. 
Brit. Museum. Per Ep. 

Winton. castigatum. 
Rev. Dr. Rock. 
Bodleian, Gough 139. 



S. John's CoL Cambridge. 



Univer. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian. 

Brit Mus. Maskell. Impf. 
Brit. Museum. Maskdl. 
Vid. Ruremond, s. Raynes Sir H. Hoare, Bart. 

Bodleian. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Queen's College, Oxon. 
S. John's College, Oxon. 
Ld. Stafford, Cossey Hall. 



Vid. Ruremond 



London 

■ • 

London 
London 



No printer's name 

No printer's name 

No printer's name 

Hamillon, imp. Valentin 
R. Hamillon, imp. Valentin 



Valentin 



T. R. 

No printer's name 
T. Regnald ? 



Cosin's Library, Durham. 

ReY. J. Horner. 

Rer. J. Homer.Ano. copy. 

Brit. Museum. Maskell. 

S. Edmund's Coll. Herts. 

Mr. Toorey. 

Bod., Gou. 130. 162 leaves. 

Rer. W. MaskelL 

U. L. Trin. ColL Dublin. 
Bodleian, Douoe. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Exeter College. 
Brit. Mus. MS. in catalog. 
Bodleian, Gough 115. 194 

leaves. 
Bodleian, Gough 100. 
Bod. Gou. 103. 151 leaves. 
Sir H. Hoare. 
U. L. Tr. Co. Dub. 195 Ivs. 
Rev. Dr. Rock. 
A. W. Pugin, Esq. 
Stonyhurst College. 
Bodl..Goaghl07. 151 Ivs. 
Bodl.. Gough no. 151 Ivs. 
A. J. B. Hope, Esq. 
Queen's College, Oxon. 
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1555 



4tD. 



1555 ;4to. 

1556 4to. 

1557 4to. 

1567 410. 

1557 !4to. 

1568 Uto. 
15581 I 
Jane > 4to. 

23 J ' 
1658 I 

1558 4to. 
1568 4to. 
n. d. 



London 

London 
London 

• • 

Ronen 

London 

Ronen 

■ • 

Antwp. 

Antwp. 

Antwp. 
Antwp. 
Antwp. 



Hamillon, imp. Valentin 

Hamillon 

EndoyianuB 

EndonanuB 

EndovunuB et Rnremond 

Endovianns 



Wbere the Book Is or to whom 
It belonn* 



Bodleian, Googfa 133. 161 

leaves. 
Bridsh Mnaeam. 
UniT. Lib. Cambridge. 
Lord Spencer. 
S. John's Col. Cambridge, 
lib. Dean& Chap. Westm. 
Bodleian, Googh 166. 
Bodleian, Gongh 168. 
Bodleian, Googh 127. 

U. L. Trin. ColL DobUn. 

S. John's College, Oxon. 
Brit. Mob. Maskell. Imp . 
New College. 
J. Raine. Impt Early . 



Procbssionax. York. 



1530 

* • 


8to. i 

.. 1 




Gachet 


1556 
1555 


4to. 
4to. 


London 
London 


Kyngston 
Kyngston and Sutton 


1556 


4to. 


■ • 





Bodleian. 

S. Cnthbert's College, 

Ushaw. 
Bodleian. 

Bodleian, Googh 113. 
S. John's Col. Cambridge. 
Rev. C. Marriott. 



Prtmbrs. Sarum. 



1527 


8vo. 


E. 


Paris 


Regnanlt 


1531 


8vo. 


E. 


Paris 


R^naolt 


1631 


I2m. 


E. 


Paris 




1531 


12m. 


E. 


Paris 




1631 


8vo. 


L. 


Paris 




1532 


8vo. 


E. 


Paris 


Regnault 


1532 


,8vo. 




Paris 


Kerver 


1533 


1 2m. 


E. 


Paris 


Kerrer 


1633 


,18m. 


L. 


Paris 




1634 


8vo. 


E. 


Paris 


Kerver 


1534 


8vo. 


E. 


London 


Byddd 


1535 


8vo. 


E. 


London 


J. Byddel 


1636 

• • 


4to. 

* • 


£. 
E. 


London 

• • 


J Byddel for W 


1536 


• • 

8vo. 


E. 


• • 

8. L 




1636 


12m. 


E. L. 


London 


J. Gowghe 


1636 


8to. 


£. L. 




J. Gowghe 


1536 


4to. 


E. L. 


Rooen 




1537 


,12m. 


E. 


Rooen 


Regnault 


1537 


!J2m. 


E. 


Rouen 


Renault 


1637 


12m. 


E. 


Rouen 


ise Roux 


1637 


8vo. 


E. ' 


Rooen 




1637 


4to. 


£. 






1637 


■ 




Rouen 





Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodleum. 

Bodleian, Grough 49. 
Bodleian, Grough 48. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Brit. Museum. Maskell. 
British Museum. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodleian, Grough I. Impf. 
Marshall J. M. Paget, Esq. 

Lord Spencer. 9840. 
Emmanuel Coll. 
Bodleian. 

Bodleian, Gough 66. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodleian, Gough 46. 
Bodleian, Gough 52. Im. 
Bodleian, Gough 13. Vel. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Mr. Toovey. 
Rev. J. F. Russell. 
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I>ate. 


Size. 


Flace. 


Printer. 


Where the Book le or to whom 












it belongs. 


1538 


8vo. 


E. L. 






Rer. W . Maskell, see Her- 
bert's Ames, 1837 — 8. 


1538 


4to. 


E. L. 


London? 




BalUol Coll. A. 


1538 


12m. £. L. 


Rouen 




Bodleian, Gough 15. 


1538 


8vo. E. L. 




Le Roux 


Bodleian. Gough 89. 


1538 


8vo. 




Rouen 




Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


1538 


12m. 




Rouen 


Le Roux 


Brit. Mus. Maskell. Imp. 


1538 


8vo. 


E. L. 


PariB 




Bodleian, Douce. 


• • 


• • 




• m 




Rev. Joseph Mendham. 


1538 8to. 


E. 


Puis 




Bodleian. 


1538 


8vo. 


E. L. 


Pairu 




RcT. J. Homer. 


1538 


8to. 


E. L. 


Rns 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1538 


8vo. 


E.&L. 


No place or printer 


Lambeth Library. 


1538 


12m. 


L. E. 


Rouen 


' Le Roux imp. Regnault, 
\ Paris 


Bishop Ullathome, Bir- 
mingham. 


1538 


12m. 


E. L. 


Parifl 




Trinity Col. Cambridge. 


1539 


8to. 


E. 


London 


J. Naylor 


Bodleian, Gough 90. 


1539 8ro. 


E. L. 


London 


J. Naylor 


Bodleian, Douce. 


1539 |4to. 


E. 


London 


Redman 


Bodleian. 


1539 


4to. 


E. 


Paris 


Regpiault 


Bodleian. 


1539 


8vo. 


E. 


London 




Brit. Museum, MS. Cat. 


1540 '8to. 


E. L. 


London 


Grafton & Whitchurch 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


1540 « 


12m. 


E. 


London 


Bourman 


J. M. Paget, Esq. 


1541 


4to. 


E. 


London 


Petit 


Bodl., Gough 94. no title. 


1542 


12m. 


E. L. 


London 


Petyt 


Bodleian, Gough 67. Imp. 


1542 |4to. 


E. L. 


London 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1542 






Bonham 


De. & Chap, of S. Paul's. 
S. John's Col. Cambridge. 


1542 ;4to. 


E. L. . London 




1543 ,4to. 


E. L. 


London 


Petyt 


Bodleian. 


1543 


4to. 




London 


Petyt 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


1543 


4to. 


E. L. 


London 


Petyt 


Bodleian, Douce. 


• • 


• • 




■ ■ 




Emmanuel College. Impf. 


• • 


• • 




• • 




UniT. Lib. Cambridge. 


1544 


12m. 


E. L. 


London 


R. Ghvfton 


Balliol CoUege. 


1544 










Queen's College, Oxon. 


1545 


4to. 


E. 


London 


Grafton 


Bodleian, Gough 39. 


1515 


4tD. 


E. L. 


London 




Queen's Coll. Oxon. 


• • 


« a 


• • 


• • 




Sion College. Imp.. 


1545 


4to. 


E. 


London 


Grafton 


Bodleian, Douce. 


1545 8to. 




London 


Grafton 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


1545 


4to. 


E. 


London 


Whitchnrch 


Bodleian. 


• • 


• • 


• • 




Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 


1545 


Bvo. 


E. London 


Whitchurch 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


15451 
Jul. 2 / 


12m. 


E. London 


Berthelet 


Emmanuel College. 


1545 


4to. 


E. L. London 




Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 


1545 








Petyt 


De. & Ch.of S. Paiul's. Im. 


1546 4to. 


E. 


London 


Grafton 


Brit. Museum. MS. Cat. 


1546 ;4to. 


E. 


London 


R. Grafton 


Bodleian. 


1546 |8vo. 






Whitchurch 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


1546 ,16m. 


L. 


London 


R. Grafton 


Rev. J. Homer. 


1546 :l2iii. 


E. 






Marquis of Bath. 


1547 .4to. 


E. 


London 


Grafton 


Bodleian, Douce. 


1547 4to. 




London 


Grafton 


Brit. Museum. Maskell. 


1549 


4to. 


E. 


London 


Grafton 


Bodleian, Gough 44. 


1649 '12m. 


E. 


« 


Emmanuel College. 


1551 'I2m.j £. Ronen 


Le Roux 


Bodleian, Gough 91. 


1551 


8vo. 


1 E. 


, Rouen 




1 Bodleian. 
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1551 
1553 
1554 



1554 
1554 
1555 
1555 

1555 
1555 

15*55 
1555 
1555 
1555 
1555 



1555 
1555 
1555 
1555 
1555 
1555 
1556 



1556 
1556 
1556 
1557 
1557 
1557 
1557 
1557 
1557 



1567 

1557 
1657 
1558 

1558 
1558 
1558 
1558 
1558 
1566 
1566 

1604 
1604 



Sire. 



1 2m. 

8vo. 

8vo. 



8to. 
16in. 
8vo. 
12m. 

12m. 
8vo. 



8vo. 
8vo. 
12m. 
4to. 



4to. 

4to. 

4to. 

12m. 

s.8v. 

12m. 

8to. 



12m. 

12m. 

8vo. 

4to. 

12m. 

12m. 

8vo. 

8to. 

4to. 



4to. 

4to. 
16m. 

8to. 

I2m. 

8vo. 

8to. 

12m. 

8to. 

12m. 

8vo. 
I2m. 



E. 
E. 



E. L 
L. 

B. 

• • 

E. 

E. 



E. L. 
E. L. 
E. L. 

E. L. 



E. L. 



E. L. 

E. L. 

L. 
E. L. 



E. 
E. L. 
R L. 
E. L. 

L. 
E. L. 
E. L. 

L. 
£. L. 



Place. 



E.&L. 

E. L. 
E. L. 
E. L. 

• « 

E. 
E. L. 
E. L. 
E. L. 
E. L. 

£. 

E. 

E. L. 
£. L. 



Printer. 



London 
London 
Rouen 



Ronen 
Rouen 
Rouen 
Rouen 

• • 

London 
Rouen 



Rouen 
Rouen 
Rouen 
London 



London 

London 

London 

Rouen 

Rouen 

Rouen 

Rouen 



London 

London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 



London 

London 
London 
London 



Grafton 
W. Seres 
LePrest 

LePrest 
Valentin 



Prest 



Valentin 
Valentin 
Valentyn 
J. Waylande 



J. Waylande 
J. Waylande 
Valentin 
R. Valentin 
Valentin 

Valentin 



R. Caly 
Caly 

Asagna of Waylande 
•f Waylande 

Aaaigns of Waylande 
M Waylande 
Kingston & Sutton 



/Kingston and Sutton, 

\ printed by Waylande 

Caly 

Kingston and Sutton 

Assigns of Waylande 



London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London W Seres 



Assigns of Waylande 
Assigns of Waylande 
,1 Waylande 
,1 Waylande 
W Serres 



Antwp. 
Antwp. 



Wlierethe Book is or to wbum 
it belongs. 



Cooing 



Brit. Museum. Maskell. 
Bodleian I Douce- 
Bodleian, Gough 14. 
Lord Spencer. 9873. 
Bodleian, Gough 97. 
Brit. Museum. Maskell. 
Lord Spencer. 15469. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Gough 7. 
Bodleian, Gough 85. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian. 

Lord Spencer. 16573. 
Queen's College, Oxon. 
Bodleian. 

Br.Mns. MS. Catalogue. 
Bodleian, Gough 1 1. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Lord Spencer. 329. 
Trinity Col. Cambridge. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Brit. Museum. Maskell. 
Brit. Mus. M. Another ed. 
British Museum. 
Rev. W. MaskeU. 
Trinity CoU. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
BaUiol CoUege. Chiefly 

Latin, some few parts 

English. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bp. Cosin*s Lib. Durham. 
Rev. Dr. Rock. 
Bod., Gough 134, no title. 
Bodleian, Gough 37. 
British Museum. 
Bodleian, Douoe. 
Brit. Museum. MaskelL 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Balliol College. 
Brit. Museum. MaskeU. 
A. J. B. Hope, Esq. 

Bodleian, Gough 80. 

Bodleian, Gough 106. 

British Museum. 

Lord Spencer. 13444. 

Bodleian. Impert 

BaUiol CoUege. 

Bodleian, Donee. 

Brit. Museum. MaskeU. 

Rev. J. Raine. 

Bodleian. 

BaUiol CoUege, in Colo- 

phon date 1575. 
Bodleian. 
BalUol CoUege. 
Sion CoUege. 
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Date. 



Size. 



1604 
1604 
1684 
n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 

n. d. 

n. d. 
n. d. 



8yo. 

12m. 

12iii. 

8vo. 

4to. 

12in. 

12m. 



n. d. 

n. d. 

n. d. 

n. d."1 
1563—1 

66? J 
n. d. 
XL d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 
XL d. 
XLd. 

n. d. 



L. E. 
L. E. 
E. L. 

£. 

£. 
£. L. 
E. L. 




Printer. 



8to. 

8¥0. 

8to. 

loxig 
Vim. 

4to. 
12m. 

• • 

4to. 
4to. 
4to. 
12m. 



n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 

XL 

1536 
46 
D. d. 



n. a. 
Ld. 1 
»36- 1" 
16? J 



12m. 
4to. 



E. 
£. 



} 



£. 



£.L. 
£. L. 

£.L. 

£. 
£.&L. 

£. 



£. L. 



£.L. 



Antwp. 
Antwp. 
Roaen 

8. L 



■. 1. 
■. 1. 

B. 1. 



Reprint of Grafton 
1546 



J. Mafler 



Nicolas Boarman 



Lfondon Byddel 

London Redman 
No place or printer 
London Redman 



London 



Wayland 



Where the Book is or to whom 
it helonge. 



Petyt 



Bodleian, Douce. 
Brit. Mu8. MS. in Cat. 
British Museam. 
Bodldan, Douce. 
U. Lib. Cam., wants title. 
Bodleian, Gough 51. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge, 
of Bodleian, Gougb 5. 



ntz William Museum, 

Cambridge. 
S. John's Col. Cambridge. 
Balliol College. 
Bodleian, Gongh 93. 
Bodleian, Gough 88. 
S. Peter's College. 
British Museum. 
British Museum. 
Brit. Museum. Imperf. 
Brit. Museum. Rc^irint. 

ReT. J. Raine. 

Balliol College. 
BaUiol College. 
Emmanuel College.* 
BaUiol Coll. No title. (A.) 
BalUol College. 
Lambeth Library. Imp. 
Lambeth Lib. Imp. (^N. 

Boarman, 1540? 8ee 

Herbert, 1, 594.) 
Marquis of Bath. Imp. 
ReT. J. Mendham.f 
S. John's Col. Cambridge. 

S. Cuthbert's Col. Ushaw. 

King's Coll. Cambridge.^ 



PsAIiTXB. SaRUM and YoBK. 



1490 
1499 
1504 
1506 
1516 
1516 

1516 



24m. 


S. 


Antwp. 


8to. 




Westm. 


24m. 


S. Y. London! 


4to. 


S. Y. 


Paris 


8fO. 


S.Y. 


Paris 


4to. 


S.Y. 


Paris 


8to. 


• • 

S. 


Paris 



W. de Worde 

W.deWorde 

Bretton 

Byrkman 

Byrkman 

Byrkman 



UniT. lib. Cambridge. 
Lord Spencer. 
Univer. Lib. Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Gough 104. 
Brit. Museum. Maskell. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
S. John's CoL Cambridge. 
Bodleian, Douce. 



* At the beginning of this book there is a short tract, the A.B.C., by T. Pettit, and Pystles 
and Qoepels at the end. 

t No title or colophon, sappoeed to be of Queen Mary's time, and printed by Waylande. 
See Dibdln's Ames, III. ftS4.6. 

X There are vwo books, with English prayers in the Unirersity Lib. Cambridge, under the 
head Horariam, 4to., on vellom. 0. 8, Ol, and 0. 4, 4. 
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Date. 



Size. 



1616 1 
Feb. 22 / 
1522 
1522 
1522 
1522 
1522 
1524 



1530 
1530 
1535 
1541 
1552 



4to. 

12m. 
4to. 

4to. 
fol. 
12m. 



1524 12m. 



12m. 

8vo. 

4lo. 

24m. 

8vo. 



8vo. I 
1 12m., 



1553 
1555 

1555 12m. 

1564 '18m. 

n. d. 8to. 

n. d. 12m. 

n. d. fol. 



S. Y. 

S. 
S. Y. 
S. Y. 

S. 

S. 
S. Y. 

S. Y. 



S. 

S. 

s. 



s. 
s. 
s. 
s. 

S.Y. 

S.Y. 



FlAce. 



Paris 

Paris 
Paris 
P^uis 
Paris 
Paris 
Antwp. 

Antwp. 

London 

London 

Paris 

Antwp. 

Paris 

Paris 

London 

London 

Antwp. 

Paris 



Paris 



Printer. 



Byrkman 

Byrkman 
Byrkman 
Byrkman 



P. Kaeta 

r Rnremond, snmptibiis 
\ P. Kaetz 
Renis 
Renis 
Regnanlt 

Vid. Regnault. 



A. Kitson 
latson 



Where the Book is or to whom 
it belongs. 



Byrkman 



U. L. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 

Bodleian, Gough 66. 
Bodleian, Gough 126. 
S. Nicholas Ch. Newcast. 
Univ. lib. Cambridge. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Brit. Museum. Maskell. 
Bodleian, Gough 60. 

Bodleian, Gough 53. 
Bodleian, Douce. 
Bodl. Gough 175. 
UniT. Lib. Cambridge. 
— Evans, Esq., formerly 

Duke of Sussex. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Univ. Lib. Cambri<i^ 
Bodleian, Gough 61. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 
Oriel College. 
Brit. Mu. Maskell. WanU 

title. 
Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 

No title. 



Ptbtlbs and Gosfklb. 



1543 

1538 

1538 
1538 
1549 

n. d. 

n. d. 
n. d. 

n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 
n. d. 



4to. 

12m. 

12m. 

8vo. 

12m. 

s. 4t, 

4to. 



12m. 
12m. 

• « 

4to. 
4to. 
12m. 
4to. 



-"•{tei 



London 
Paris 



Paris 
London 



Petyt 



Redman 



W.HiU 



London 



Herforde 



lEmmanuel College. At 
I end of Primer. 
•Trin. Coll. Camb. At the 
end of Primer of same date 
Bodleian, Gough 15. 
'Lambeth Library. 
Emmanuel College, at the 

end of Primer. 
Lambeth Library. 

BaU. Col.5 ««"««»<» of 

S. John's Col. Cambridge. 

At the end ot Primer. 
Marquis of Bath, (at the 

end of Prymer of 1 546.) 
At the end of Primer of 
' Waylande. Marq. of Bath. 
Trinity Col. Cambridge, 

at the end of Horn. 
Trin. CoL Camb., at the 

end of Primer of 1545. 
S. John's Col. Cam., at the 
! end of Prymer of 1 542. 
Emmanuel College, at the 

end of Primer. 
King's Coll. Cambridge, 

at the end of Primer. 
Rev. J. Raine. At end of 
I Primer. 
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Ratio Baftizakdi. 8abum. 



Date. 


Size. 
4to. 


Place. 


Printer. 


Where the Book Is or to whom 
It belongB. 


1604 
1604 




Douajr 
Duaci 


Kdham 


Exeter College. 
UmT. lib. Cambridge. In- 
Btitatio Baptizancli, &c. 



Obdo Baptizakdi, ktc. 



I6S2 
1632 

n. d. 
n. d. 



16m. 



16m. 



B. 1. & imp. 



Paris 



Oe la Fosse 



Sion College. 

S. Peter's Priory, Hinck- 

ley. 
Rev. Dr. Rock;* 
U. L. Trin. CoU. Dablin. 



Sacba Institutio. Sarum* 



1604 



4to. 



• * I * * 



Donay 



Kelham 



Bodleian, Qougb 102. 
Bishop Ullathome. Bir- 
mingham. 
S. John's Coll. Camb. 
A. J. B. Hope, Esq. 



TbACTATUS DiRBCTOlUI HOBABYM CANONICABUM* 



1511 |12m.| I Paris | 



I Univ. Lib. Cambridge. 



* Added to misaale paxrom, menttoncd in title, bat with a eeparate pagination. 



VOL. X. 



O O 
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Thb following particulars have been added in a snppleinentary liat 
because they could not be inserted in their proper places without a 
risk of error, for time would not permit that the list should be corrected 
throughout after the insertion of them. They include also two or 
three items omitted by mistake. 

Tike Barl qf AMkbumJUnm, 

Missal. Saeum. 1504, fol. Paris. Hopyl, imp. Claen de Ammerfort and 
Byrkman. 

1514, fol. Paris. Hopyl. 

Briyiakt. Saruv. 1656, 4to. 2 toIb. London. Kingiton and Sutton. 
HoRuB, B.V.M. Sarum. After 1520, large 8¥o. Paris. Higman, for S. Voatre. 
▼el. 

- 1527. Paris. Hardonyn. VeL 

Prtmrr, English. 1535, 4to. London. Byddd, for Marshall. VeL 

' Stonifhmnt College. 

Officium, B.V.M, Sarum. Imp. n.d. 1512—1530? Sto. Puis. Ezpensis 

Vostre. 
Missal. Sarum. 1519, Oct 30, 4to. Psria. Higman. 
HoRJB, B. y. M. Sarum. 1526, Jan. 1 1 , long and very narrow 8to. Paris. 

Regnsnlt 
Prtmxr. Sarvm. English, 1521, 12mo. Psris. Regnanlt. 

English and Latin, and Epistles and Gospels. 1541, Sto. 

London. Thomas Petyt. 

HoRA, B. V. M. Sarum. 1556, 12mo. Rouen. Valentin. 
Brbviart. Sarum. P. H. 1556, small 32mo. Ronen. Valentin. 
Ekchiridion. Sarum. 12mo. Paris ? 

Rarl Spencer, 

Missals Paryum, &c. s. 1. 1626, 4to. 

Book of Pratxr, for Salisbury use. 1553, 4to. John Byddell, forW.Marsbsll. 
17101. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
Sarum Missal of 1510^1511. 

Lambeth Palace Library, 

LiBRR Fbstiyalis. Three editions ; by Caxton ; by Faques ; and one anonymous. 

See No. 20, p. 8 ; No. 30, p. 12 ; No. 537, p. 241 ; also pp. 329—397. 

I have let slip an opportunity of looking over these references. They were 
given me by the gentleman who kindly communicated to me the list of books at 
Osoott 
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BaOiol CoOeffe, Oitf^d. 
PftiMBR, Latin. Small fbl. lUomiiiated. No title page. 

JIfr. Toovty. 
PsALTBR, or imperfect Breriary. Sanunu Small fol. 

The Calendar, and the latter part of the Sarum Breviary of 1555, at S.Cuthbert'a 
College, Ushaw, appear to have been printed at a different time from the rest ; and 
the like may be said of Mr. Homer's Breviary, 1535-65, marked *. 

The small Tract, A. B. C, was found in the original binding of the Missal of 
1 557, at Ushaw. It consists of half a sheet of eight pages, by Day. No date. 

In Mr, Orentnll^i Library. Britith Muteum. 

P&ATBB, of Salisbury Use. n.d., Svo., (1531.) Latin, some English at theend. 

Before the Hone of 1498, at Trinity College, Cambridge, is a short godly psalm 
of Qneen Mary, by Richard Beard, a.d. 1555. London. W. Griffith. Six 
leaves. 

Britith Muteum. Matiell, 
Patmbb,, in English. London. 12mo., 1560. Seres. 

Mr. Piekerhiff, 

Father, with the Pystles and Gbspels. 8vo. The Primer is of Paris, 1538. Pystela 

and Gospels no date, but seems to be of the same date with the rest 
Ptstbls and Gospbls. 4to. London. n.d. Abraham Vele. 
._^ . 4to. London, n.d. (1544 — 8.) John Hereforde. 

4to. W. Powell, n-d. 

Prtmbr, English and Latin. 4to. 1557. London. SLingston and Sutton. At 

the end, another copy of the last mentioned Pystels and Gospels. 
Ptbtels and Gospbls. 1538, 12mo. or 8vo. 

1553, 12mo. John Waky. 

■ 1540, 4to. Richard Bankes. 

n.d. (about 1546,) 4to. T. Petyt. 

• 1574, 4to. London. John Awdeley. 

Manuals. Saruit. 1554, 4to. Rouen. Valentin imp. 

Miss ALB. Sarum. 1554, 4to. Rouen. Valentin and Hamillon imp. 

There seems to be another Primer, without date, at Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. 

A Sarum Manual at Caius College, H 2, 4to., Rouen imp., wants colophon. It 
was presented to the college by Humphrey de la Poole in 1498. 

Mr. Mendham has a copy of the Sarum Missal of 1515. 
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ARCHITECTURAL LOCALISMS. AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
CHURCHES OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND LEICESTER. 
SHIRE. 

A Paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society t Jume 6/A, ] 849, 
by EowABO A. Fbebman, M.A., Corresponding Secretary.* 

(Concluded from page 192.) 

Wr have now finally to consider the district under examination with 
reference no longer to the outline and proportion of its churches, but 
as to the illustrations which it affords of the history of architecture, of 
the developement and progress of successive styles. In this respect 
Northamptonshire is one of the most important counties in England. 
Its merit does not lie, like that of some others, Somerset for instance, 
in possessing a single prevalent style, and exhibiting first-rate examples 
of that style in all its fulness. Work of all dates is very much mixed 
together, and a church, historically or aesthetically belonging to a 
single period, is decidedly the exception. But in tracing out the suc- 
cessive changes which architecture underwent in this country, probably 
no district could afford us more assistance. Containing work of all 
dates, it is more especially rich in those specimens of transition from 
one style to another which are historically the most valuable of all, and 
at almost every period the actual style of architecture, as well as the 
features of the churches, presents some unmistakeable local impress. 

Of Norman work a good deal occurs, but chiefly in the centre of the 
county, immediately around Northampton. In that neighbourhood a 
very large proportion of the churches contain portions, and sometimes 
very extensive ones, of that style ; but more to the north and south 
examples are much less frequent. The remains of this period, with 
the exception of doorways, are almost entirely confined to the in- 
teriors : piers and arches of this style are very common, but the walls 
seem to have been almost always rebuilt, so that the characteristic 
Norman exterior, with its ranges of pilasters and windows, hardly ever 
occurs. Some slight approaches to it may be traced in the round part 
of S. Sepulchre's, but the effect is almost entirely destroyed by later 
insertions and mutilations. Consequently the visitor will continually 
find the predominant character of an interior Norman, when an 
external view gave not the least promise of any such gratification. 

Nowhere can the genuine Norman pier and arch as adapted to small 
parish churches be better studied than in this county. The pier is 
usually columnar, of low proportions, but not lower than the style de- 
mands ; it is finished with a carved capital and square abacus, and 
supports an arch usually without any moulding or other ornament. 

* [We have not thought it right in a paper bearing the name of its author to alter 
his nomenclature ; but in retaining tliat of Rickman in thia instance, we beg to have 
it understood that we are not at all more favourable to it than we have hitherto 
been. — Ed.] 
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The rich arches of S. Peter's are an exception, and the columns also 
are much slenderer than usual, and provided with an anomalous band. 
On the other hand we find at Orendon an example of what is very 
rare, because very unnecessary, in parochial architecture, the vast 
cylindrical piers common, and most appropriate, in our greater churches. 
At Towcester are some curious clustered piers, oddly enriched with 
the chevron. 

The churches of Kingsthorpe, Brockhall, and Spratton, will supply 
excellent studies of the Norman arcade, as it occurs in Northampton- 
shire ; the first is the best example, the second being very plain, 
and the third verging on Transition. And I must not omit to mention 
the northern arcade at Brigstock, as supplying, when compared with 
the well-known belfry arch, a most striking proof of the difference be- 
tween Anglo-Saxon and Norman Romanesque. 

Norman doorways are common enough in the district where the style 
is usual, and, as in other parts of England, they are not unfrequent 
even where the Norman pier and arch is seldom found. Very large and 
rich doorways, such as those of Iffley or Malmsbury Abbey, are hardly 
found, and many quite plain ones, without shaft or moulding, occur in 
small churches or in inferior positions. But most of them have at least 
one order furnished with a shaft, and more or less moulding to the 
arch. Very good examples occur at S. Giles Northampton, Spratton, 
Roade, Brackley, Wellingborough, Werrington, and Earls Barton, the 
latter remarkable for the use of the beak-head moulding, whereas the 
ornament employed is usually only of the chevron form. It is curious 
that at S. Peter's, where the internal Norman work is so gorgeous, the 
doorways are much plainer than usual. At Pitsford is the only example 
I remember of a tympanum, which is covered with sculpture. 

The remarks I have already made exclude the possibility of any exten- 
sive occurrence of Norman windows ; and I am not aware of the existence 
of any enriched ones. I have already mentioned the clerestories at S. 
Peter's and Rothwell ; a few other small and plain windows are found 
here and there, as at Roade, and at Upton, a small and rude, but com- 
paratively unaltered, Norman church. And I may here mention the 
pilasters and bell-gable at the west end of Northborough as an instance 
of external Norman work. The usual reconstruction of the external 
walls prevents also any great appearance of mural arcades, inside or 
out ; but a very noticeable one runs along the interior of the chancel 
at Earls Barton. 

As far as I am acquainted with Leicestershire it contains but little 
Norman work; even doorways are quite rare in the parts I have 
visited. The most notable Romanesque specimen is one of a sort quite 
different from anything in Northamptonshire, namely, the choir of S. 
Mary's, in Leicester, where we have no piers or arches, but one of the 
finest displays in England of an unaltered range of large and rich 
Norman windows, with external pilasters of singular character. The 
same church has a good deal of Norman work besides, especially a very 
odd arcade at the west end. The sedilia are well known. The 
other churches in Leicester, differing in this as in other respects from 
those in the rest of the county, contain some Norman work : I may 
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partictilaiiy mention the plain, but g^nd, lantern arches of S. Martin's. 
Thurcaston church has a good Norman doorway, and South Kilworth, 
on the Northamptonshire border, a plain arcade with columnar piers, a 
rader yersion of the Northamptonshire type. 

Proceeding from Romanesque to the transitional forms between 
that style and Gothic, we shall find that period exhibiting the 
architecture of Northamptonshire in its most interesting aspect. The 
local forms of the Transition are more remarkable than any which 
occur earlier or later, and are worthy of the most attentiFe study : the 
more so as they depart very widely from the ordinary and natural 
progress of the developement. Without going at any length into the 
history and philosophy of the Transition, I may briefly recapitulate that 
its natural and normal course seems to be to engraft the pointed arch, 
first as one of construction, then as one of decoration, upon Roman- 
esque architecture otherwise unaltered, and finally by degrees to bring 
the mouldings and other details into conformity with the construction 
thus established. Hence the pointed arch, without mouldingSt 
and supported by Romanesque piers, though inconsistent and often 
unsightly, is a necessary stage ia the developement of Gothic art. But 
the use of the round arch with confirmed Gothic detail is no stage 
of the developement, but something unnatural and anomalous ; yet at 
the same time it wais most likely to happen during a great architectural 
revolution, which could not fail to caU out great diversities of 
taste, and all of whose conductors could not have been philosophic 
artists. And this form of architecture not only exists, but affords us 
an opportunity of contemplating a double localism. It is a style 
characteristic of Northamptonshire, and it is moreover characteristic of 
north-eastern Northamptonshire as opposed to the rest of the county. 
Allowing, as before, for a few occasional exceptions^ we may again 
make an architectural division of the county, nearly coinciding with 
our former one of the " tower *' and the " spire country." The latter 
clave to the round arch long after its days were elsewhere numbered, 
in the former an extensive use of the pointed was early introduced. 
The north gives us an inconsistent style of architecture, set off in 
many instances by great beauty of detail ; the south presents the ordi- 
nary and natural progress of the developement in a somewhat rude form. 

There are several examples of this stage in the southern pcurts of the 
county. Stowe church, well known for its Anglo-Saxon tower, and 
King's Sutton, so famous for its spire, exhibit in their interiors the 
pointed arch supported on the ordinary Romanesque column of the 
district. In the round part of S. Sepulchre's* we have plain, almost 
rude, pointed arches resting on cylindrical piers of amasEing bulk. But 
the finest specimen of the kind is the superb church of Rothwell, 

* Some of the features in the choir of this church are odd : in the north arcade the 
responds are Romanesque, the piers Early English, yet they seem contemporary. 
Of this sort of transition, consisting of a simultaneous use of diffsrent styles, we sluJl 
soon come to another instance in Roade church. The triplet at the ea«t end of the 
north aisle haa square abaci, as have the couplets in the chancel at Cogenhoe, 
which are set under blank ardies, like pier-arohes, but clearly never designed to be 
opened. There is a similar arrangement m the chancel at Cuddesden, but I do not 
recolleet it elsewhere In Northamptonshire. 
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which certainly approaches as near to actual beauty as so imperfect a 
style well can. Both the nave and choir of this church, the largest, 
and perhaps, on the whole, the most striking in the coimty, are inter- 
nally Transitional. The tall clustered piers of the nave, with their 
plain recessed arches» are most effective ; the proportion which, with 
the cylindrical form used at Gloucester and Tewkesbury, approaches 
to the hideous, here relieves massivenesa without sacrificing dignity. 
It really goes far to unite the stateliness of Romanesque with the light 
and aspiring character of the later Grothic. The arcades of the choir 
have altogether different proportions, the piers are slenderer, the 
arches wider and stilted ; but the effect here also, except of course in 
the last respect, is exceedingly good. 

It may be worth mentioning, as an instance of the advanced cha- 
racter of this kind of Transition, that the pointed arch frequently 
occurs in doorways, the very feature where we commonly find the round 
retained till a much later period. The rich western portal at Roth well 
is well known ; smaller and plainer ones occur at S. Sepulchre's, Ghreat 
Doddington, and numerous other instances, and there is one of decora- 
tion in the west porch of the college chapel at Brackley. It is a long 
time since the single visit which. I paid to that church, so I will not be 
very positive, but my impression is that this doorway is most likely 
contemporary with the Early English work with which it is connected. 
It is, as we shall soon see, not uncommon to find almost pure Roman- 
esque doorways in otherwise Gothic structures ; the singularity is that 
here, though Romanesque in other respects, it has assumed the pointed 
arch. Roade church also contains some Norman, Transitional, and 
Early English work, which appears to be contemporary. 

We now turn from the pointed Romanesque of the south to the 
round-arched Gothic of the north, for I cannot express the character of 
the styles so forcibly as by these strange oxymonu Here, ui^ess we 
consider Rothwell an exception — ^its geographical position being on 
the debateable ground — the former, the common Transition, hardly 
occurs ; the pointed arch, instead of the first, was the last Gothic 
feature to come into general use. So strange an anomaly may fairly 
claim to be treated somewhat in detail. 

The Transition in this district first of all exhibits the phsenomenon 
not only of round arches, but of other Norman features continued after 
the usual period. We shall fipd this especially the. case in.doorway4B^ 
but it will be better to commence the subject with the most important 
feature of a church, the pier-arches. In Moulton church, for instance, 
plain round arches rest upon piers, which, though neither their mould- 
ings nor their section are at all adnmced, yet exhibit so decidedly 
Gothic a feature as the round abacus. And though these piers appear 
to have been introduced into a more purely Romanesque design, which 
has either been altered, or finished in a way not originally contem- 
plated, so that the arch* may be actually older than the pier on which 
it rests, or at any rate part of an older design, still the fact of the 

* ThiB is the case at Barton Latimer, a church I have not seen, where Norman 
arches enriched with the chevron, so rare in pier-arches, rest on inserted Earlj 
English piers. 
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change having been applied tx) the pier, and not extended to the arch, 
marks the state of feeling I am endeavouring to elucidate perhaps even 
more remarkably than an original construction of the same nature. A 
similar appearance of unmoulded round arches resting on piers with the 
round abacus is found in part of the nave of Woodford church, and the 
belfry-arch of Sywell. But both of these churches contain portions 
approximating more nearly to the ordinary Transition ; at Sywell the 
internal arcade belongs wholly to it, Romanesque columns supporting 
plain pointed arches. At Woodford arches of the same kind rest on 
columns with round abaci and floriated capitals rather to be called 
Early English. But here also, though the arches are pointed, we still 
find the pier more advanced in character than the arch. Of these 
three churches Woodford is the only one decidedly in the spire and 
round-arch country ; the others are on the marches of the two dis- 
tricts, and might geographically be just as well reckoned to the other. 
Hence at Sywell the occurrence of both forms of Transition is only 
what we should expect. 

But it is more in the north, about Peterborough, that we find the 
most undoubted and conspicuous examples of the late use of the round 
pier-arch. It may appear at first sight to be borrowed from the archi- 
tecture of the cathedral, where the nave exhibits Romanesque work, 
tolerably pure, of a date contemporary with many buildings of an ad- 
vanced Transitional character. But if so, the influence of its example 
must have been extremely indirect, as it contains no instance of the 
round- arched Early English for which we are seeking, while the 
common form of the Transition does occur in the western transept. 
The progress of the style can be nowhere better traced than in tiie 
noble nave of Bamack church, beautiful in spite of its inconsistencies.'*' 
Here we have on the north side tall and slender columns with 
Corinthianizing capitals and square abaci, which, strange to say, are 
of the form cut up into four, which, if anywhere appropriate, is only 
so with a much heavier pillar. On these rest round arches, all but 
the most western channelled with a light chevron moulding ; the other 
has Early Gothic mouldings. With this last exception this arcade, 
with its light columns, wide arches, its elegant and buoyant appear- 
ance, its character, though decidedly Transitional, still so eminently 
classical, reminds one rather of some of the later Basilican churches 
of Italy than of the stem and heavy Romanesque of our own land. 
We have just seen in a single member of this arcade an Early English 
round arch resting on a Romanesque shaft; on the opposite side 
of the ' church we find the same system more completely carried out. 
The south arcade is purely Early English in everything but the form 
of the arches ; the piers, somewhat lower and more massive than the 
columns on the other side, are banded clusters of shafts, with floriated 
capitals united under one large round abacus. 

* Something similar, in a imall degree, might be found in the arcade in Hartwell 
chapel, now, I fear, destroyed ; the columns were very mnch lower than at Bamack, 
with floriated capitals, and abaci with the angles chamfered off ; the arches round, 
very wide, with a single chamfer and a rich ndl-head moolding. Contemporary is a 
roand-headed doorway with toothing. This is the nearest approximation I know of 
in the south to the northern Transition. 
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Barnack is, on the whole, the richest and most remarkable instance 
that I am acquainted with of this singular transition and the style in 
which it resulted, but several other examples of some importance will 
be found. In Polebrook church, which may fairly rank next to Bar- 
nack, we find the round arch, not indeed moulded, but so chamfered 
as to take away all Romanesque character, resting on Romanesque 
responds, on Early English ones, and on tall columns like those of 
Barnack, but whose more advanced style is testified by their round 
abaci and the substitution in the capitals of Early Gothic for Corinthian 
foliage. At Werrington round arches are supported by clusters of 
singular and elaborate section, at Helpstone by the common round 
pillar; in the latter case they are intermingled with pointed ones. 
Finally, if my memory does not fail me, the same arrangement is 
followed in the nave at Castor. It is a long time since I visited that 
most interesting church, and I have no drawing of any part of its 
interior, except of the pure Romanesque lantern, but my impression 
is that here also the round arch is retained in arcades otherwise Early 
English. 

The same rule will be found to be carried out in doorways no less 
than in pier-arches. Sometimes, as in the well-known instance at 
Castle Ashby, and the outer doorway of the porch at Great Addington, 
not only the round arch, but very much of Norman detail, is found in- 
termingled with the Early English work which probably fixes its date. 
Sometimes again, just as is the case in pier-arches also, the round arch 
is the only Norman feature retained ; the mouldings being purely Early 
English, and even the abaci sometimes round, though sometimes they 
are square ; the use of the round abacus in a doorway being one of the 
surest signs of quite confirmed Gothic. This form of doorway is very 
usual for the internal entrance of a porch, the outer arch being pointed ; 
instances occur at Barnack, Brigstock, Brixworth, Woodford, Help- 
stone, Polebrook, and Duston. At Etton the arrangement is reversed, 
the inner arch being pointed, the outer round. 

In the case of windows I only remember one distinct instance of a 
round-headed lancet, namely, in the tower at Polebrook, with a tooth- 
moulding on the label. But as a containing arch over a couplet in belfry 
windows, the round form is certainly more common than the pointed, 
even when the style is matured Early English. The pointed arches at 
Woodford and Sywell, where much Romanesque character is retained, 
are decided exceptions to the general rule. In the south this form of 
window is less common, and, when it occurs, the arch is usually 
pointed ; still we have at least one example of the northern arrange- 
ment at Cold Higham. 

I can hardly conceive a stronger case of localism than all this. 
Of course I do not mean that the use of the round arch after 
the disuse of Romanesque details is at all peculiar to Northamp- 
tonshire. Both the round-arched Early English doorway and the 
Romanesque doorway retained beyond its ordinary time are found 
occasionally in many other parts,— the western doorway at Llandaff is 
a notable instance. Indeed the incidental use of the round arch is 
sometimes found still later, as in the well-known doorways at Slym- 

VOL. X. p p 
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bridge, in Gloucestershire,* and in one "which has been mentioned to 
roe in the collegiate church of Brecon, all of which are Decorated, 
whereas I remember no instance in Northamptonshire later than Early 
English. But most examples of this kind "which I have as yet seen else- 
where appear merely incidental ; whereas in Northamptonshire it is no 
individual freak, it is a characteristic of a district spread over a long 
space of time. The tendency to employ the round arch while else- 
where the pointed was more usual, extends from the first glimmerings of 
the Transition till quite the last days of the pure Lancet style. If the 
latter be defined as excluding the round arch on the one side, and the tra- 
ceried window on the other, in north Northamptonshire it does not exist. 

The use of the round pier-arch is the most remarkable case; its prevalence 
in doorways is only a more frequent occurrence of a phsenomenon which 
is hardly anywhere quite unknown ; but its systematic use in the feature 
where the supremacy of its rival was soonest and most thoroughly com- 
pleted, is what most decisively stamps the localism. The occurrence in 
belfry- windows may be mgre readily attributed to the influence of an 
individual or school ; but between the different examples of round pier« 
arches, besides the long period over which they are scattered, there is 
no resemblance suflicient to justify any such conclusion. And com- 
paratively few as the instances are, still in the case of a custom so 
strange and unnatural, we are fully entitled to call it a systematic use. 

But there is yet another consideration connected with this localism. 
In this district there is far more work of the thirteenth century than of 
any other ; it was clearly the great church-building era ; and the local 
style of that era is one strongly imbued with Romanesque elements. 
Yet this is the part of the county in which, as we have seen, actual 
Norman remains are much less frequent than in districts where no such 
lingering traces of Romanesque affect the succeeding style. Yet one 
would have supposed that they would nowhere have had so good a 
chance of preservation as in a district where the taste of many must 
clearly have preferred at least their general effect to that of the purer 
Early Gothic. The natural inference seems to be that comparatively 
few Norman* buildings ever existed. Combining this probability with 
the fact that in no other part of England are there so many and so im- 
portant Anglo-Saxon remains, we may fairly suppose that the destruc- 
tion of our national edifices during the earlier days of Norman tyranny 

* Next to Northamptonshire, this county contains more examples of a late use of 
the round arch than any I know. I have as yet explored only a small part of it, but 
besides Slymbridge I can mention Early English examples, both in windows and a 
doorway — the latter in its square label and spandrils a strange anticipation of Per- 
pendicular — in one of the buildings attached to Gloucester Cathedral ; in arches of 
windows in S. Nicholas, Gloucester, which now have Perpendicular tracery inserted, . 
but which seem to have been originally containing arches over couplets or triplets, 
in a fine doorway at Ozle worth ; and in the magnificent quintuplet of lancets in the 
west firont of Berkeley church ; togetlier with a ruder Decorated example at Stone. 
But I have as yet seen no instanoes of pier arches. 

* Traces of Norman work often occur, however, where they quite have to be 
looked foTt as the plinths under the piers at Irthlingborough : the western responds 
at Irchester are a case somewhat less strong. But, as ha's been said, the greatest 
prevalence both of the round-arched Early English and of Anglo-Saxon remains is 
found still further north. 
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was less complete in this district than elsewhere, but that many Anglo- 
Saxon fabrics, or considerable portions of them, survived till the 
thirteenth century, and were immediately succeeded by the present 
churches without any Norman buildings intervening. They might the 
more probably have been spared, as, from what still exists at Earls 
Barton and Barnack, the Anglo-Saxon churches of this district may be 
ftiirly concluded to have been as superior to the common run of structures 
of that age, as are those of later times. Some Anglo-Saxon churches, as 
Earls Barton and Brigstock, undoubtedly received Norman alterations ; 
but at Barnack there are no traces of anything between the Anglo- 
Saxon tower and the Transitional and Early English arcades. Where the 
round-arched Early English occurs in a church containing no pure 
Norman portions, there can be no difficulty whatever in supposing it 
to have immediately supplanted a Saxon building ; and to apply the 
same style to alterations of Norman buildings, as at Werrington and 
Castor, was even more natural than elsewhere. Yet even in these last, 
unless there be Norman traces — as of plinths — which I do not recol- 
lect, the Early English arcades may have had Saxon and not Norman 
predecessors. 

Of ordinary Early English work with the pointed arch, North- 
amptonshire contains a vast quantity, but it has not many distinctive 
features. It is common throughout the county, but, as usual, is of a 
much better and richer character in the north than in the south. Ar- 
cades are very common, but seldom present any elaborate work ; there 
is but little in the way of floriated capitals or moulded arches, and 
though clustered piers are commonly used in the north, they are not 
often of any complicated section. The quatrefoil form, or some modi- 
fication of it, is decidedly the most usual kind of cluster, both in Early 
English and Decorated. Early English pointed doorways are common, 
and are found of every degree of ornament, from absolute plainness up 
to the gorgeous magnificence of Warmington and Higham Ferrers. 
In the north the tooth-moulding continually occurs, but in the south it 
is seldom found ; Floore is an exception in this, as in many other 
respects ; one of the best doorways, without this ornament, but with 
an architrave of elaborate section, occurs at Brington. llie shallow 
porch in the thickness of the wall occurs only in a few of the most 
magnificent western doorways, but from its extreme rarity elsewhere, 
it may be fairly reckoned as a localism. Early English examples 
occur at Higham Ferrers and Raunds, and a Decorated one at Rushden. 
The first mentioned, with its double doorway, the only one I know in 
a parish church, and the grandest individual feature in the whole 
county, is by far the most magnificent of the three, and is perhaps the 
most stately entrance into a parochial building in all England. 

Considering the great abundance of Early English work, there is by 
no means so great a store of lancet windows', especially of triplets and 
similar compositions, as might naturally have been expected. Small 
unornamented single windows, and more frequently couplets, are com- 
mon in the south ; the chancel at Greens Norton affords some of the 
most elegant examples, but that at Morton Pinkeney is a more perfect 
whole, as being finished with a fine eastern triplet. In fact, good east 
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windows of any date are not over common in Northamptonshire, very 
many being Debased insertions. Of west ends, Brackley college 
chapel has a good triplet, and Canons Ashby must have had one 
originally, when the whole front, with its rich doorway and mural 
arcades, must have been magnificent indeed. In the north, lancet 
windows are very far from common ; indeed, compared with other 
features of the style, there is an absolute dearth of them, lliis is 
partly to be attributed to later alterations, but mainly, I am persuaded, 
to an early use of tracery. The incipient Geometrical window is the 
prevalent window throughout north Northamptonshire ; it occurs in 
all the best examples, and nowhere can its developement be more fully 
and clearly traced out. In the south also there are numerous examples* 
though there is often a good deal of difference in their character* Ik 
is the predominant window at Warmington, where, however, are the 
well known enriched Me triplets ; the east window of Polebrook is a 
triplet of surpassing internal gorgeousness, and there is a plain one 
at Werrington. 

The localisms which I have observed during the Decorated period are 
chiefly confined to windows. Reticulated tracery is even more common 
than elsewhere ; but there are many good examples of other kinds, 
both Geometrical and Flowing. But instances of large Decorated 
windows are not frequent ; even in east ends I do not call to mind any 
of more than five lights, except that at Raunds. Arch tracery is not un* 
common in its simplest form,* as in the five-light east window at Irth* 
lingborough, and three-light ones at Finedon and Duston. Of Arch 
and Foil there is a good deal ; but of fully developed pure Geometrical 
tracery on a large scale, though there are several fair examples, there 
is less than one would have expected from its extreme frequency in 
smaller windows. Gottesbrook church contains a fine series, and 
good three>light examples occur at Oundle and Easton Neston, a 
four-light at Oundle, and a six-light in the east window at Raunds. 
A three-light example at Wood Newton is remarkable for the 
use of the straight-sided arch, as in the east windows of Shalflete 
and Arreton, The east window of Wellingborough, which contains 
some Flowing elements, is well known; those of Geddington and 
Market Harborough have tracery nearly identical with it. A very 
pretty type of three-light subarcuated windows, with Divergent tracery 
in the complement, is rather usual, as at Irthlingborough, Brampton^ 
and several other churches. Some of the Flowing windows have a 
greater or less Flamboyant element in them, which may be seen in 
such windows at Castor, Aldwinkle S. Peter's* S. Giles, Northampton* 
Milton Malsor, Duston. Yelvertoft, Hartwell, and the chapel by the 
abbey gate at Peterborough, and even in the magnificent five-light east 
windows of Ringstead and Cotterstock. It also enters into an odd 
type of three -light window which occurs at Raunds* Ringstead, and 
Kingscliffe, where Flamboyant lines in the head rest on intersecting 
semicircular arches. But though these windows have much of the 
Flamboyant lineSj the foliation is usually* though not invariably, of the 

* The east window at Barnack, with canopies OTer the lights, is a strange por- 
Teridon of this form, analogous to that in Merton Chape • 
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Flowing kind. The tranaition from Flowing to Perpendicular tracery 
may be studied in many occasional windows, and in the fine series in 
the chancel at Kislingbury. 

It is by no means unusual to find an ogee-head to Decorated win- 
dows, especially when the tracery is Reticulated, of which the choir at 
Higham Ferrers is a grand example. Earls Barton, Kingsthorpe, 
Chacombe, Litcbborough, Harlestone, and Chipping Warden supply 
smaller ones. 

But the grand localism of the Northamptonshire Decorated, one 
which I thmk does not extend itself to Leicestershire in any* con- 
siderable degree, is the constant use of flat-headed windows, sometimes 
with segpnental arches, but more frequently quite square. This pecu- 
liarity, one by no means conducive to beauty, began, like the use of 
the clerestory and low roof, extremely early, and, like that, became 
gradually more prevalent, till in some positions it became nearly uni* 
versal. We have seenhow constant is the use of the square head in 
the clerestory, and in every other position, even the ends of the aisles* 
it occurs over and over again. In clerestories and low aisles there 
seems no objection to it, but it ruins a well-proportioned chancel like 
Grendon to be lighted by these broad square windows* I do not» 
however, remember any instance of this shape invading the east end, 
either in Decorated or good Perpendicular times. 

The origin of this usage can be traced in uninterrupted succession 
up to pure Lancet times ; as in the chancel of Stanion we have couplets 
of lancets with square labels over them. The Northamptonshire 
square-headed window seems always to be an assemblage of two or 
more lights ; I do not remember anything like the decapitated lanceta 
at Cowley, Oxon, unless we except the west window at Ringstead, and 
there, though the opening is square-headed, there is a trefoiled arch 
over it. At Stanion they are simple lancets, but in the clerestories at 
Aldwinkle All Saints, and Little Harrowden, we find the pointed, and 
at Polebrook the round-headed, trefoil, treated in a similar manner. 
From a couplet under a label they were soon,t perhaps contemporary 
with the earliest Geometrical windows, converted into actual two-light 
windows. One at Brigstock is a curious transitional instance ; exter- 
nally there are two trefoiled lights with eyes, though not pierced ; in- 
ternally it retains the form of two trefoil lancets. One similar in 
external form occurs in S. Peter's, Northampton. This form, with the 
eyes pierced, is by no means an uncommon window throughout the 
Decorated period, as in the clerestories of the nave at Higham and the 
chancel at Raunds, and in the aisles at Irthlingborough and Blakesley. 
At Wootton we have it in a window of very delicate execution^ with 
the eyes trefoiled. The same church has another window, contem- 
porary, I believe, and equally elegant, where the lights have ogee 

* The sqaare-headed window at Ashby Folville is weQ known ; there is a series 
at Great Bowden, dose to the Northamptonihire border. There is an admirable 
series at Wymmington, jast in Bedfordshire, bat very near Higham and Rnshden* 
At Whetstone, Leicestershire, are segmental windows, bearing date 1335. 

t 1 am inclined, however, to believe that the distinct lights were retained afengsid* 
of this form into the Decorated period. 
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arches, and the eyes have also a complete trefoiled foliation. This 
has at once brought us to the common square- headed Decorated window 
of the district, which has the same lines, but is seldom found so delicately 
wrought, and the eyes are generally left unfoliated, or merely trefoiled 
at the bottom, so as to look rather like a decapitated Reticulated win- 
dow. I have already mentioned the two- light window of this type as 
one of the most prevalent in clerestories, and, of three lights, it is a 
great deal too common both in aisles and chancels. 

I have thus traced this kind of window in its natural developement 
from the couplet of lancets, but several other varieties co-existed with 
it. Thus the Perpendicular line, which so often intrudes itself in a 
sort of incidental way into Geometrical windows, especially those of 
the Arch class, to which all these may be considered as belonging, is 
found in these somewhat more naturally than elsewhere. We find it 
with trefoil lights in one plane in the clerestory at Aldwinkle All 
Saints, with the sofiit-cusp at Helpstone, and with the ordinary tre- 
foiled lights at Titchmarsh. From this we are led at once to the 
common square-headed Perpendicular window, which can only differ 
from it in its mouldings. Nor must I omit to mention the two very 
odd and anomalous windows at the west ends of the aisles at Glap- 
thom ; one has two lights of the square-headed trefoil shape, under an 
arch of the same form with a square label over : the other has two 
lights which may be called, after the same analogy, square-headed 
septfoil, under a square head and label. 

All these square-headed windows, containing merely arched lights, 
seem to be quite distinct formations, developed without any reference 
to the arched window. But those which contain actual tracery can 
hardly fail to have been borrowed from the latter. I do not remember 
anything in Northamptonshire like the display of Flowing types at 
Wymmington, but square-headed windows with a good deal of tracery 
are by no means uncommon. They are of course usually of the 
Reticulated form, or some of its modifications, of which good examples 
occur at Litchborough and in the chancel of Church Brampton, one of 
which was barbarously and wantonly destroyed during my recollection. 
The ogee tracery, just as well adapted to the square-head as the 
Reticulated, occurred in at least two examples, an ugly unfoliated one 
at Yelvertoft, and one with cusps in the old church at Braunston, the 
new design, unless it has been altogether changed from the engraving 
originally published, of course exhibiting a magnanimous contempt for 
this and all other local considerations. Another quite different type 
of square-headed window is where two lights, with tracery in the head 
of each, are grouped under a square head, and the spandrils opened, as 
in the belfry-windows at Aynhoe and Kings Sutton. Slightly ana- 
logous to these is the round window at Milton Malsor, the only one of 
any size I know in the county, which is set in a square frame, with all 
four spandrils pierced and foliated. 

I1ie segmental arch seems rare by the side of the square head, but it 
certainly is common compared with its use in other districts. The 
earliest external one I know, for of course I do not reckon rear-arches, 
is over a quintuplet of lancets at the east end of Etton church. This 
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is pointed, and the lancets are still distinct ; a three-light window of 
simple Arch tracery under a round segmental arch occurs at Chacombe, 
and a four-light under an actual semicircular one at Rothersthorpe. 
Byfield church contains a vast assortment of flat-headed windows, both 
round and segmental ; they exhibit various, and some very singular^ 
patterns, of Arch, and Arch and Foil tracery ; the long narrow windows 
in the side walls of the lofty chancel have a very remarkable effect. 
Windows of nearly the same pattern, but much shorter, occur at Bar- 
nack. We find them now and then with Reticulated tracery, as at 
Pattishall, and the clerestory of Everdon ; as also at Kingscliffe, where 
the tracery verges on Perpendicular. But the largest and grandest 
example of a flat- headed window is that at Northborough, engraved in 
Mr. Sharpens series. This localism may possibly have been to boom 
extent influenced by the example of Peterborough cathedral, which 
exhibits whole ranges of windows of this form. 

Good Perpendicular work is by no means common, compared with 
the frequency of its occurrence, always excepting the towers. It is 
not unusual to find a steeple elaborately finished in ashlar, with every 
detail of the most delicate kind, attached to a rubble church of the 
coarsest execution. The windows, especially in the north, are often 
excessively poor, with hardly anything to be called tracery. This is 
very conspicuous at Islip, and is a most striking contrast to the beauty 
of the steeple, and of the pier-ranges, the latter so rare a feature 
in Northamptonshire. There are however, a few examples of late 
Perpendicular, well worked in ashlar, with delicate mouldings and 
good tracery, as Whieton church throughout, the south chapel of 
Aid winkle All Saints, and the chancel and north chapel at Brington. 
There are also several good windows scattered up and down, of which 
the east window at Rothwell is perhaps the finest ; and there is a 
handsome three-light type, subarcuated, evidently the continuation of 
the similar Decorated pattern mentioned above. But the most 
characteristic form of Perpendicular window in Northamptonshire is 
very different, and, though only found in comparatively few instances, 
is decidedly a localism. The tracery begins far below the spring of 
the arch, and is intersected by transoms, sometimes several in num- 
ber, according to the height; the arch is usually obtuse or four- 
centred, very commonly presenting a curious variety of the latter 
form, with the upper segments straight, and acutely pointed. 
They are of various sizes and proportions, but the most typical 
are of three lights, very lofty, and vrith acutely pointed four- 
centred arches. Ruder and coarser examples are found in the south at 
Middleton Cheney, Ashby St. Ledgers, and Weedon Beck, but tlie 
best are at Grendon, Tltchmarsh, (both west windows) and above all 
at Rushden, which contains a grand and varied series, adding greatly 
to the splendour of that magnificent church. They cannot be called 
beautiful, indeed I can well imagine that, viewed by themselves, they 
may be thought positively ugly, but they contribute admirably to pro- 
duce a rich and striking effect. 

Northamptonshire also contains several instances of that return to 
earlier forms of tracery which has been often remarked as a tendency 
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of the late Perpendicular ; instances occur at Rushden, Titchmarsh, 
and, above all, LufFwick. This latter church contains one from which 
the Perpendicular line has entirely departed, and the whole pattern is 
thoroughly Decorated. There is a good deal of stained glass in the 
church, and I have been told that part is of Decorated and part of 
Perpendicular date ; it appears that during the Perpendicular repair, 
some old glass was used again, and some new made ; where the for- 
mer was the case. Decorated patterns were employed, while the new 
was put into tracery of the common form of the period. 

In all these the use of Decorated tracery is a case of renaissance ; but 
in one part of the building it was, almost necessarily, retained through- 
out the Perpendicular period. This is the spire lights, whose form 
hardly admits of the genuine tracery of the latter. Sometimes we find 
straight intersecting lines, as at Easton Maudit, but more commonly a 
sort of Geometrical pattern, something like what is used in the 
spandrils of doorways. 

Square-headed Perpendicular windows of course occur in abundance, 
yet not so commonly as might have been expected from their extreme 
frequency during the preceding style. I really am by no means sure 
whether the Decorated examples would not outnumber them. Of 
course but few of these call for any remark ; two only I remember 
worth notice ; one at Paston, which, like the great south window at 
Dorchester, has Decorated mouldings, though its tracery is decidedly 
Perpendicular, employing, however, the pointed trefoil arch both in 
the principal and batement-lights : the other at Staverton is remark- 
able for its immense height and the successive ranges of batement-lights. 

I cannot bring nearly so many instances of decided localisms of style 
from Leicestershire as from Northamptonshire, but I should say that, 
in those churches which are of any merit at all, there are nearly as 
many studies of tracery^ and decidedly, in proportion to the much 
smaller number of churches that I have seen there than in Northamp- 
tonshire, many more instances of fine internal wholes. Thurlaston is a 
good study of a sort of advanced Transition unknown in Northampton- 
shire ; the piers are columnar, with a sort of multiplied Ionic capital ; 
the abacus round with four square projections ; the arch moulded with 
the pointed keel, as in the Transitional work at S. David's. S. Mar- 
tin's and S. Margaret's in Leicester supply Early Gothic naves which 
may rank with the choirs of Dorchester and Stafford ; Sileby and 
Cossing^n are curious for the disproportion in the size of the arches, 
and the former for their richness ; while of Perpendicular naves I may 
mention Narborough, Harborough, Great Bowden, Great Glaybrook, 
Gadby, and Syston as all well worthy attention. The first four have 
the common channelled pier with a distinct capital to each shaft ; at 
Gadby the members are all linked under one octagonal capital, a use, 
I believe, more common in Devonshire ; at Syston are panelled piers 
either hexagonal or octagonal — I must confess that I do not remember 
which — with panelled arches of only one chamfered order. The 
use of the panelled arch prevails throughout the church. 

P.S. — In speaking of the Northamptonshire broaches I omitted all 
mention of one of the best of its own scale, that of Loddington. The 
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tower is pure Lancet, rising one stage, diminished and unbuttressed, 
above the roof of the nave, the lower part has doable buttresses. There 
is a western doorway enriched with shafts and tooth moulding, set 
under a high pediment, above this is a single small lancet window. 
The belfry stage is quite unlike any other which I have seen in the 
county ; it contains two long lancets with banded jamb- shafts not 
grouped under an arch. Above is a row of quatrefoils, an early 
example. The spire is either Decorated or Perpendicular — I have 
unfortunately no note of the details which would decide the point, — 
somewhat taller than usual, with small squinches, and no great pro- 
jection to the crocketed spire-lights ; I hardly know a prettier example* 
and the composition of the tower stands quite by itself. 



THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. BY 
MM. LASSUS AND VIOLLET LE DUC. 

No. I. — Thb Saints Chapbllb, btc. Bt M. Lassus. 

Wb have very great satisfaction in informing our readers that we are 
enabled to promise them a series of articles, of no ordinary interest, of 
which we present them with the first in the present number. The two 
gentlemen, whose reputation is so firmly, deservedly, and universally 
established, as the leading ecclesiological architects of France, have in 
the kindest and most ready manner consented to furnish us with arti- 
cles descriptive of the works of restoration and construction on which 
they are engaged, illustrated by woodcuts drawn by them, and en- 
graved under their superintendence. We are sure we need not expa- 
tiate upon the pleasure with which we make this announcement. The 
following letter, by M. Lassus, is introductory to more detailed de- 
scriptions of his works. M, Viollet Le Due promises us articles upon 
the cathedrals of Paris and Amiens, of which he has the restoration,—- 
the latter, alone; the former, in association with M. Lassus. We 
have, upon reflection, thought it preferable to present their contri- 
butions in a translated form. 

"Paris, December 10, 1849. 

*' Sib, — Truly, that intercommunion of ideas which naturally esta- 
blishes itself between men who, though strangers to each other, yet 
are pursuing the same common object, — the study of an art which haa 
been for so long neglected, is very remarkable. 

*' Unacquainted with each other as we are, yet it will give me the 
greatest pleasure to answer any questions you may wish to address to 
me. 

*' I am ignorant. Sir, whether you have the same hard struggle in 

VOL. X. Q Q 
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your country against the educational body as we hare in ours, from 
whom we meet with the most obstinate and determined opposition. 

" You must» doubtless, have seen the famous manifesto published by 
our Academy against all those who should have the misfortune to discover 
that our monuments of the middle ages could be possessed of any de- 
gree of merit, and could furnish useful lessons to architects. We are 
still at the same point : on one side the partisans of the Antique, 
headed by the Academy ; on the other the sincere admirers of Gothic, 
and with them, fortunately, a large portion of the public. However 
things may turn, one may say already that our cause is won, and the 
recent inauguration of the Sainte Chapelle, of which you have asked 
me for some account, has greatly aided that result. 

" During nineteen days, the crowd never ceased pressing through 
the portal of the beautiful chapel, built by Pierre de Montereau ; during 
nineteen days the most real admiration was felt by the thousands of 
curious, who with the slowest footsteps wandered along the pathway 
apportioned to the visitors. One can hardly form an idea of the im- 
mense impression produced upon the crowd by the boldness of that 
lofty vaulting, so gracefully supported upon light pillars ; the richness 
and splendour of tiiat wall of harmonious windows which surround the 
edifice, and also the beauty of the sculptures, so abundant and varied. 
And yet. Sir. notwithstanding all the efforts I had made to render this 
movement subservient to the performance of religious worship, there 
still remained an immense deal to do to bring the Sainte Chapelle to 
a nearer approach to what it was in the time of S. Louis. First, it 
was necessary to replace the pavement of encaustic tiles by a carpet r 
then all the lower parts of the windows were no longer in existence, 
and were only covered by Gobelin tapestry. 6nly four of the statues 
of the Apostles could be replaced, and then there were the fittings, the 
altar, the shrine, the baldachin, in which painted wood, plaister, papier 
mach6, provisionally replaced stone, marble, brass, gold, and jewellery. 
So that you see. Sir, the Sainte Chapelle of 1 849 was very different from 
that of 1249 ; and yet the eulogies of the public have not done it in- 
justice, incomplete as it was, and the ckef-d^osuvre of Pierre de Mon- 
tereau was appreciated and consecrated by the general admiration. 

" You will easily understand. Sir, the eagerness with which I seized 
the opportunity which presented itself, of giving an idea, — incomplete 
it is true, but still exact as fttr as it goes^— -of thie decoration of a 
chapel of the thirteenth century. It also gave me the means of study- 
ing the effect of the different moveable fittings, which I am now on 
the point of having executed, in a careful and definitive manner. And 
then it appeared to me that it was an excellent opportunity of pleading 
the cause which we advocate, and of propagating our archaeological 
doctrines. Besides, at the moment when I was protesting with ear- 
nest entreaty against the destruction of the buildings which have just 
been patched up in so deplorable a way, close to the Sainte Chapelle, it 
seemed to me very useful to bring forward, as much as possible, the 
importance of this admirable edifice. 

" I have every reason to be thankful for the result. It would now 
be quite impossible to treat the Sainte Chapelle as it would have been a 
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few years ago, as I have every reaaon to hope that I ahall end by ob- 
taining a favourable verdict in this grave affair. Yet the municipal 
administration raise numerous objections> and I meet with a formid- 
able opposition from that quarter. However, I have the support of the 
Commission named by MM. the Minbters of Public Works, and of the 
Interior, and you will be able 'to judge by its reports to the minister, 
of the ridiculous propositions which the Municipality seems deter- 
mined to maintain. 

"At its last sitting the Commission persisted in its opinions, and 
the affair is soon to be submitted to the inspection of the Conseil Ge- 
neral. At any rate, if I do not succeed, I shall have done my duty, 
and used all the means in my power. Before changing the subject, I 
think I ought to acquaint you with a very important discovery which 
I made some months ago in the lower chapel ; I mean a painting on 
the wall, found under three layers of whitewash, in a perfect state of 
preservation. 

" What is most curious is, that this painting, in which one meets 
with the frequent use of the most fragile colours, such as lake, can 
be neither a ft^sco, nor a distemper, nor a painting upon wax. There 
is, indeed, no plaistering on the stone ; rubbing <;annot make it glisten, 
and no change is perceptible from the covering of any portion either 
with oil or with water. 

" Our present Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, M. Dumas, 
had been commissioned by the late Minister of Public Works, to 
analyse this curious painting, but the recent political events interfered 
with this arrangement, and the care of this examination has been con- 
fided to a very clever chymist, although he does not boast of the same 
general European reputation as M. Dumas. I am awaiting the result 
with curiosity, and the more so, as several learned persons have pretty 
nearly convinced themselves that this painting, the style of which 
clearly belongs to the latter half of the 1 .Sth century, is executed in 
oils ; which would prove that the invention of that mode of painting 
was much earlier than the time of John de Bruges, to whom it is 
generally attributed. It is at all events certain, that the Monk Theo- 
philus, speaks very distinctly in his work of the mode of Mural Paint' 
ings in Oils : only it is very probable that this process then very imper- 
fectly known, was only employed for grounds or other accessory parts, 
and if John Van Eyck did not entirely invent Oil Painting, he at 
least carried it to a degree of perfection which has never been sur- 
passed since. 

"As I have happened to allude to this artist so justly celebrated, I really 
must observe, that I consider him, independent of his skill as a painter, 
as our master in every thing, and that I look upon him as the first and 
most learned of archseologists. You would certainly be of my opinion 
Sir, if you could see the wonderful little picture, which I am at this 
moment having re-produced by one of our most celebrated miniaturists, 
M. Ledoux. In this picture, which belongs to one of my friends, 
M. Nau, Architect of the Cathedral of Nantes, the Brugesian artist 
g^ves the most evident proofs of his archaeological knowledge. The 
Virgin forms the principal subject of the picture, and in the back 
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ground is represented a Church of the 14th century, in which one finds 
delineated with remarkable precision all the details which mark the 
constructions of that period, and yet that Church is clearly an imagi- 
nary one. The graceful Crown on the Virgin*8 head would alone be 
considered a chef-d'ceuvre of good taste and execution. 

'* In any case, and whatever may have been the process employed, it 
is very difficult to explain the perfect preservation of the paintinj; 
found in the lower part of the Sainte Chapelle. When M . Dumas made 
his rapid inspection, an idea struck him that the painter had per- 
haps made use of vitrified colours, such as cobalt and smalt, and it is 
very likely, that this supposition may be confirmed by the experiments. 

*' The subject represented is that of the Visitation, the two figures of 
the Angel and of the Virgin each fill up one compartment of a blank 
window, and above in the rosace is depicted the Virgin seated, holding: 
the Infant Jesus on her knees. The artist evidently wished to imitate 
a painted glass window, and it gives wonderful assistance and infor- 
mation towards the restoration of the glass of the lower Chapel, which 
has all been destroyed. 

"I cannot turn from our good town of Paris to speak to you of the 
buildings I am erecting in the provinces, without a few words in ex- 
planation of the works which are at this moment going on in the 
Cathedral of Paris under my direction and that of my colleague and 
friend VioUet Le Due. These are of two distinct classes, of works of 
restoration and works of construction in the building of an entirely 
new sacristy. Of the former, we first directed our attention towards 
consolidating the different parts which had suffered most, and then 
towards restoring the architectural forms and the sculpture, carefuUy 
searching for the smallest traces of what might have existed. In the 
second class, we had full liberty of action and without tying ourselves 
to the mere copying of such and such forms, of the edifice to which we 
were annexing it, we have sought to harmonize our style with those 
portions of the building which were nearest to our new construction. 

'* The restoration of the Cathedral has given us the opportunity of 
executing on a large scale, statuary of the 13th century, and to arrive 
at a more certain result we have established workshops of Sculpture 
in the timber yard itself of the Cathedral, and moreover an artist who 
has long devoted himself to the study of the sculpture of the middle 
ages, has been charged with the direction of the entire work. All the 
sculptures have been xxecuted from our designs, and already the twelve 
statues of the Apostles of the portal are finished, and they have in hand 
at this moment the bas-reliefs of the central door, so shamefully muti- 
lated by Soufiiot. We have every reason to congratulate ourselves 
in the spirit of emulation and of harmony which exists, in consequence 
of the determination we took to unite the sculptors charged with 
these works in ateliers where it is easy for us to surround them with 
all the assistances they may require. 

*'As to the new Sacristy, the building of it is quite completed as well 
as the sculpture, both exterior and interior, and we have only now to 
occupy ourselves with the windows and the moveable fittings, but I will 
not enlarge any more upon the subject, as I know Viollet Le Due in- 
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tends to write to you, and I leave to him to describe in detail the differ- 
ent works we are executing in the Cathedral of Paris. Besides I fear 
Sir, that this letter will already appear to you extravagantly long, and 
yet I have not yet said anything upon the Churches of Nantes and of 
Moulins, of which you have asked me for some account. I will try to 
be as brief as possible. 

" The Church which I am building at Nantes, and which bears the 
dedication of S. Nicholas, is in a great measure finished. The style 
I thought proper to adopt, is that found in the monuments built at the 
beginning of the 13th century. I have a great predilection for this 
style because of the simplicity and vigour which characterise it. To 
preserve the ancient Church, I have been compelled to construct this 
building in two parts ; the first comprising all the choir and the tran« 
septs is built and all the sculpture almost entirely finished ; it has been 
used for Divine Service for two years. I have been occupied this year 
in pulling down the ancient Church, so as to begin immediately the 
building of the nave and of the fa9ade. 

" The Church of Moulins (AUier), I have been able to build all at 
once, which is always very preferable ; the building indeed is as yet 
only raised to the height of about five metres, and it will still require 
much time before that Church is finished. We have also here adopted 
the style of the 13th century, but it differs entirely from that at Nantes, 
as well in the general plan as in the details. I will not mention the 
works which I am doing at the Cathedral of Chartres, for I must 
really conclude this letter, the great length of which I hope you will 
forgive, on the plea that I have tried to answer the several questions 
which you have put to me. — Believe me Sir, I shall always be most 
happy to correspond with you in all that concerns our common study. 

" Believe me with every sentiment of respect, 

" LASSUS." 

Architect of Notre Dame, and of the 
Sainte Chapelle, Member of the Comit^ 
historique des arts et monuroents. 

M. Lassus has had the kindness to send us the Report of the Com- 
mission above alluded to, and also a report of his own addressed to the 
Minister of Public Works in reply to one by the Architects of the 
Palais de Justice, (in which building, as our readers know or ought to 
know, stands the Sainte Chapelle,) in answer to that of the Com- 
mission. He has likewise most kindly furnished us with stereotypes 
of the woodcuts with which the first of these Reports is illustrated ; in 
reproducing them, we are bound to thank both him and the Ministry 
of Public Works, which sanctioned their execution for us. The ques- 
tion at issue briefly stated is as follows. The Palais de Justice in the 
Isle de la Cite, the ancient palace of the French Kings, and now the 
seat of the central Judicature, is chiefly a modem pile of buildings, 
the ancient ones having suffered in a conflagration in 1776. Happily 
that gem of Pointed architecture, the Sainte Chapelle escaped, and 
has, as the above letter details, been lately reconsecrated after years of 
desecration. Contemporaneously with its restoration is proceeding. 
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under different architectural management, an enlargement of the 
Palais de Justice for the convenience of public business. The two 
public wprks have unfortunately come into collision, on the north side 
of the Chapel, with reference to what is to be done with a staircase and 
gallery, which at present darken the windows of that side. The Mu- 
nicipality of Pariat (a most powerful body enjoying a revenue of near 
£2.000.000 a year, derived mainly from the octroi or duty on provisions 
brought into the city,) pushes the enlargement of the secular buildings 
of the Palais, with little regard to the Chaptlle. Accordingly the 
Ministers of the Interior and Public Works, appointed a commission to 
examine this question, which reported to the latter Minister on the 
28th of last August. It was composed of M. Caristie, Architect 
President ; M. Merim^e, Inspector General of Historical Monuments, 
Secretary; and MM. Duperrier, Galis, Riant, and De Lasteyrie, 
(the historian of Glass Painting) members of the Con^eil General 
of the department of the Seine, and of MM. Baroche, Procureur- 
General, Duban, (late architect of the Sainte Chapelle,) De Luy- 
nes, De Montalembert, and Nivet. Counsellor of State. This 
commission, as will be seen, was composed of influential persons, and 
its members were defined " to examine the plans of the Palais de Jus- 
tice, as they affected the Sainte Chapelle.*' Its report begins with 
congratulatory remarks on the revived taste for Pointed architecture in 
France. '* The Sainte Chapelle, a building to which so many histori- 
cal recollections attach themselves, is one of the most admirable types 
of Gothic architecture, arrived at its most complete developement.'** It 
would be grievous to see its costly restoration marred by the same 
body which executed it. " Yet this would be the case, if the plan of 
enlarging the Palais de Justice were carried out according to the 
scheme which has been adopted. Preparations are being made for 
buildings, which would mask the wHble of one side of the Sainte Cha- 
pelle, deprive half of its painted windows, repaired at great cost, of day 
light, and form a sewer at the foot of its substructures." The blame 
of the mistakes committed hitherto at the Palais de Justice is laid to 
the piecemeal system of building adopted there. 

The Commission considers the two things necessary to effect this 
are, " 1 st. To replace the Sainte Chapelle in the position of conserva- 
tion which is necessary for it. 2nd. To establish an easy communica- 
tion between the different portions of the Palace situated to the east, 
and to the west of the Sainte Chapelle." 

The latter end is now attained by a gallery indicated in the sub- 
joined plan. 

The Commission, in order to accommodate it with the first condition 
proposes to throw back this gallery to the line A B, that of the ancient 
Gallerie Mercier. The opponents object that this change would inter- 
fere with the symmetry of the Cour de Mai, of which this gallery 

* Our friends in France quote thia Chapel as a proof of the perfection of the ar< 
chitecture of the thirteenth century, under which head they include the First- Pointed 
churches of France. While most gladly recognizing the extreme beauty of the 
Sainte Chapelle, we must claim to separate it from them, and classify it, as a very 
early example of Middle-Pointed. — £d. 
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forms one side. The Commission replies, by showing how very unim- 
portant such a consideration is, compared with the preservation of the 
Sainte Chapelle, and retorts the attack on the " mediocre architect '* of 
that court, for placing his work opposite that of Pierre de Montereau. 

The necessity of ventilation prescribes that the lower story of the 
new gallery should be open, and that the whole should be of a medium 
height, with a terraced roof. 

The Commission admits that its proposals would entail additional 
expense, but contends that the interests of the Sainte Chapelle justify 
this. It then proceeds with a suggestion for the future custody of the 
Archives of the £tat Civil, which would suffer the most by the isola- 
tion of the Sainte Chapelle. 

The architects of the Palais replied in a long report to the Prefect of 
the Seine. M. Lassus answered them in a report to the Minister of 
Public, dated November 15, 1840. He states that *'the architects of 
the Palais de Justice insist at length, and in various ways, upon the 
sacrifices imposed upon the Palace, and the concessions made to the 
Sainte Chapelle. It is sufficient to cast one's eyes upon the plan of 
the locality to perceive how much this admirable edifice has lost, in* 
stead of g^ning, since the commencement of the execution of the new 
projects, by the diminution of the court, and the raising of the sur* 
rounding buildings." 

The architects insist upon the necessity for their plan of two pa- 
rallel galleries, which they compare to the arms of the human body. 
M. Lassus answers, 1st, by observing " that this parallelism of the 
two galleries is subordinate to the preservation or destruction of the 
building of the ancient Cour Royal; a question still under discus- 
sion ;" and secondly, by applying a remark of these gentlemen about 
the sentiment inspired by the buildings of the Palais, to the preserva- 
tion of the Sainte Chapelle. 

The architects take credit to themselves, for " having preserved the 
profile of the buttresses of the fa9ade of the porch." M. Lassus can- 
not see how they have done so, unless enveloping them in new ma- 
sonry be preserving their profile. '* These gentlemen also assert that 
the buttresses, and substructure of the Sainte Chapelle have not suf- 
fered during five centuries from the proximity of the building erected to 
the north of this edifice. I reply first that, as every one knows, the 
gallery whose preservation is under discussion, has not existed for five 
centuries, but that it was built about 1779, after the conflagration of 
the Palace, and destruction of the Treasury of Charters : secondly, 
that it has already been necessary to make costly repairs on this side, 
and that the state of the buttresses and the foundation, demand still 
more important ones. I will finally add, that it is sufficient to enter 
into the lower chapel to be struck with the bad state of the walls, and 
to perceive that they are impregnated with wet and with saltpetre. 

" I think it is useless to insist upon the impossibility of any assimila- 
tion between the elegant design of the 'IVeasury of Charters, [Chapter- 
house also ?] erected at the same time as the Sainte Chapelle, by Herre 
de Montereau, and the buildings which at present occupy the site of 
this adjunct, the ordinary compliment of every isolated chapel.'* 
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The architects of the Palais de Justice attempt to prove that the re- 
commendatioQ of the Commission would entail an additional expense 
of 356,436 fr. 10 cent, for demolitions only. M. Lassus knocks off 
items which would reduce this sum to 1 39,436 fr. 2^ cent. The ex- 
pense of re*constructions is similarly reduced from 436,772 fr. 50 cent, 
to 336,272 fr. 50 cent, the whole amount, making allowances, comes 
to 533,049 fr. 67 cent, instead of 1,389,904 fr. 69 cent, the calcula- 
tions of the architects ; " and yet, M. le Ministre, this expense is 
calculated, preserving the figures put forth hy MM. the architects of 
the Palais for each class of work." 

The Prefect of the Seine, it seems, proposed a compromise, which 
M. Lassus implores the Commission not to listen to, after having them- 
selves proposed a more extensive scheme than he had himself ventured 
to do. A feature of this compromise, was the sacrifice on the part of 
the Sainte Chapelle, of the ancient passage to the Treasury of Charters, 
which still exists. M. Lassus observes, " that this fragment is the 
work of Pierre de Montereau, and is not so devoid of interest as these 
gentlemen are pleased to suppose it ; and besides, now that the Sainte 
Chapelle is restored to sacred uses, the site on which this fragment of 
building stands, is the only one where it is possible to establish, I will 
not say a sacristy, but a simple closet, destined to contain the articles 
which the Clergy require." 

Our readers will have observed in M. Lassus's letter, that at its last 
sitting, the Commission resolved to abide by its decision. We trust 
to have in our next number to report its victory. 



DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF MEREVALE ABBEY. 



To the Editor of the EccUsiologiat, 

Sir, — An investigation, which I flatter myself you may consider of some 
interest, has recently taken place of the remains of the conventual 
church of the Cistercian abbey of Merevale, near Atherstone, War- 
wickshire, and which has ended in the discovery of a large part of the 
foundations of the building. 

Although Dugdale, in his History of Warwickshire, distinctly 
mentions the conventual church of Merevale abbey : nevertheless, con- 
sidering the absence of architectural remains to identify that building, 
accompanied by the loss of all local tradition as to the existence, at 
any time, of such an edifice upon the actual site, it becomes hardly a 
matter of astonishment, that amidst the confusion into which eccle- 
siological matters have for centuries fallen, antiquaries should have 
been deceived, and assigned to the present parish-church at Merevale 
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the importance of having once been the conventual church of that 
abbey. 

The circumstances attending this recent discovery are as follows : — 
For some time past 1 have been professionally engaged at Merevale 
by Mr. Dugdale, the possessor of that estate. Among other works to 
which my attention has been directed, that of the parish -chorch came 
under my consideration, with a view of, at some future time, effecting 
its restoration. 

The received opinion had been for many years, that this church was 
absolutely the once conventual one : an opinion which received some 
' probability, from the comparatively large size of the chancel which is 

apparently adapted to a conventual church. The building presented to 
me great singularities in its construction, as well as in its arrangement ; 
for the latter, its previous reputation somewhat prepared me, but in 
every other respect it manifested so many questionable pretensions to be 
any other than a patchwork erection, that my confidence in its sup- 
posed merits was much shaken. Upon comparing it with the ex- 
i isting remains of the refectory, and parts of the other conventual build- 

ings, it did not appear to me that the same relation existed between 
them, as is observable in the positions of the remains of other Cistercian 
Monasteries in England ; and in seeking for a solution for thisf difficulty 
in the Monasticon, I noticed the two following entries : " In ^ Edward 
III., they (the monks of Merevale), had a grant of two adessuages, 
three shops, and 14s. rent in Leicester, by Petronil Oliver, of Leicester, 
to finde a priest for the celebration of Divine Service in the conveniuaf 
church of Merevale, for the soul of the said Petronil, her ancestors, and 
all the faithful deceased." 

*' In 31 Edward III., they (the said monks of Merevale,) had a mes- 
suage and a yard land in Bentley, bestowed on them by John de Lisle, 
then lord of the manor, to finde fifteen tapers in the chapel of our ladie, 
near the gate of the abbey ''; which entries indicate the existence at 
two distinct and co-existent buildings — the conventual churCh and the 
chapel of our Lady near the gate of the abbey. 

Now, the position of the present parish- church agrees exactly with 
that of the chapel of our Lady mentioned in the second entry referred to. 

This testimony, coupled with the circumstances referred to, appeared 
to me so conclusive, that I at once rejected the received opinion that the 
present parochial was the old conventual church, and consequently ex- 
amined the ground in the immediate neighbourhood of the remaining 
parts of the conventual buildings in search for the site upon which the 
lost church once stood. In this examination it was a great assistance, 
in order to determine the relative positions of the several parts of the 
monastery, to refer to plans of other Cistercian abbeys ; and so re- 
markable is the uniformity of plan throughout the monasteries of this 
order, that with very little difficulty the exact site of the church was 
discovered. I subsequently visited the spot with the Rev. W. Gresley, 
of Lichfield, whose loiown reputation in connection with the locality 
and the Forest of Arden, made a second inspection of it with him very 
valuable and satisfactory, as he confirmed the opinion, that the lost 
church, if anywhere, must have stood upon the site selected. 
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With the kind permission And assistance of Mr. Dugdale, who placed 
a considerable sti^ of workmen at our disposal, the excavations were 
commenced. 
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Before proceeding, however, to describe to you the extent and cha- 
racter of the work recently discoTered, you wiU allow me to lay before 
you two plans, one of the remains of the foundations of the conventual 
church, and another of the present parish- church ; both are drawn to 
the same scale. It is true the latter building may now lack the im- 
portance once assigned to it. Still it possesses great interest to ascer- 
tain under what circumstances its present plan and arrangement (which 
are evidently those for a large choir) were developed. 

The area formerly occupied by the conventual church is now, unfor- 
tunately, a rick yard, which will for some time prevent a more thorough 
examination of the site ; but it will be found that sufficient remains 
have been discovered to warrant the proportions assigned to the church. 

It is painfully evident that the ruins of this abbey, like many others, 
have, in years past, been the stone quarry of the neighbourhood ; and 
worked too with a spirit to wring from them every available stone for 
building purposes ; under such treatment it is only to be wondered 
at that the few remains which do exbt, should have been at all pre- 
served. 

The wall first discovered is that marked (a) on the plan ; it is about 
three-feet high from the floor line, three-feet six inches in thickness, 
and lined internally with ashlar. 

A stone coffin was found in the area near to it, just below the floor 
line ; it contained some bones, but apparently they hsA been disturbed. 
The next parts we found were fragments of walls marked {h) which 
would correspond in position with the " Westrie " mentioned in the 
Monasticon, with remains of plaister upon them. The excavations con- 
tinued along the south-wall of the choir, disclosing some very fine but- 
tresses, those at the angles being placed diagonally. The lower base 
mouldmg (a very bold and fine one,) continues along this wall and round 
the buttress. 

An irregularity of the ground at the point (c) marked the position of 
two or more steps across the choir, and the internal recess in the south 
wall shows where the sedilia have been. 

Several fragments of the supports of the altar exist, as well as the 
foundations of the steps and footpace about it. 

The "Valuation" in Dugdale, states that the altar was made of 
alabaster. From the north-east comer of the choir, along the north 
wall of the same, all the materials of the building have been removed ; 
but, in all probability, the tomb of Earl Ferrers, the founder of the 
abbey, was formerly there. There is a record, that the founder was 
buried, wrapped in a '* bull's hide," and sn effigy, a mailed figure of the 
thirteenth century, much mutilated, is still preserved in the parish 
church, and recognized to be that belonging to him ; in corroboration of 
which tradition we dug up a fragment of the missing legs in the recent 
excavations in the choir, a fact which, at any rate, proves Its connection 
with the conventual church. 

The wall (a) first discovered, turned out to belong to the south tran- 
sept, and we found the remains of a corresponding wall to the north of 
the choir, and in a line with it. The remaining walls of the transepts 
are principally traceable, from the presence of a kind of concrete, com- 
posed of blue*stone rubble, which appears to have formed the foundations 
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immediately above the soil, and is also observable beneath those walls 
which still exist. 

The foundations of the north and south aisles, and those of the 
arcades of the nave have been found, and are in places more or less 
perfect. The western extremity of the south aisle wall is now standing 
at the height of twelve feet. This fragment has the remains of smooth 
ashlar on both sides of it, but no marks of perforation are visible. We 
concluded, that as the cloisters and dormitory probably abutted against 
this part of the church, no windows would have been required. Some 
abrupt projections from the face of the ashlar, on the outside, seem to 
indicate the presence of buttresses. The return wall of the west end of 
the nave is also traceable. 

It will be very desirable, at a future time, to make a more extensive 
investigation of this part of the church ; this cannot, however, be now 
undertaken, from the cause before alluded to. 

We subsequently measured the foundations which the excavations 
had uncovered, and the size of the church appears to have been as 
follows: — Entire length of the building, from east to west, ^30 feet. 
Aisles, in width, 15 feet each. Nave, between the arcades, in width, 
38 feet ; making a total width of nearly 60 feet. Transepts, length 
from north to south, 88 feet, width 28 feet. Choir, length, 40 feet, 
width, 28 feet. The buttresses of the choir measure 4 feet in width by 
5 feet in projection ; these dimensions apply to the intermediate space 
between the two base mouldings, of the upper one of which there are 
no remains. The walls throughout the building have averaged from 3 
to 4 feet in thickness. 

From the character of the remaining base moulding, and the diagonal 
position of the angle buttresses of the choir, it is probable that at least 
that part of the building was of Middle-Pointed, of whatever period the 
remainder of the building may have been. The elevation was very 
stately, if one may judge from Uie character and size of the buttresses. 
Few fragments of wrought stone- work have been dug up during the 
excavations, and these vary from First- Pointed to very pronounced and 
late Middle- Pointed : the most important, however, of those found, are 
some parts of tracery of more than one window, of the latter period, 
with several pieces <A jambs and monials belonging to them. These 
pieces of tracery, &c., were discovered near the north-east corner of the 
nave ; and from the fact that they present an exact resemblance to 
much of the Middle-Pointed work in the parish -church, may ultimately 
afford a key to explain some of the peculiarities of that building. 

The conventual church appears to have been constructed wholly of 
the red sandstone of the country ; and upon many fragments of stone 
we found the remains of coloured decorations ; a thin coating of plaister 
is observable on those stones where polychrome has been used, to afford 
a medium to take the colour. 

Some parts of what appeared to be tabernacle work, executed in a 
fine white sandstone, are among the number of stones dug up, and may 
have once belonged to the sedilia, or some shrine. Numerous pieces 
of quarry paving were found, some highly glazed, others with remains 
of crosses and letters of the uncial character upon them. A few of 
the quarries are of a diamond shape, oblong. 
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There is much more to do in the way of excayation ; mounds are 
visible in all directions* and no doubt contain many fragments of wrought 
stone, which may ultimately throw considerable light upon the archi* 
tecture of the buildings ; until the site has been cleared of these mounds, 
it is only prudent to suspend an opinion as to what may have been the 
character of the church when standing. 

Unfortunately, the present time of the year is against proceeding with 
these excavations, and consequently all further investigation will be 
stopped until the spring of 1850. It is satisfactory to state, that 
before discontinuing the operations, we discovered the angle of a large 
building to the south of the choir. This, we think, will turn out to 
belong to the chapter- house. 

It remains for me to give a description of the parish-church, an- 
ciently the *' chapel of our Ladle." I have before said, that its plan and 
arrangement are essentially those for a large choir. The parts of the 
building remaining, which, doubtless, constituted the chapel of our 
Lady at the time when John de Lisle gave the messuages, &c., in 
Bentley Manor, for the purchase of fiflteen tapers, are included in the 
western part of the church, which ocmsists of a small nave of architec- 
ture early in the reign of Henry III., and very simple in its character ; 
with arcades of two arches each, and the foundations of the now de- 
molished aisles. The length of this nave is 40 feet, the width between 
the arcades 19 feet, and between the aisles (each) 10 feet, making an 
entire width of 39 feet. Externally, at the west-end, there is a ^ible 
now raised above its original height, and in it is a triplet under one 
hood ; flat buttresses have originally flanked this gable, the foundations 
of which exist, aa well as marks of the lean-to roofs with which the 
aisles were once covered. Beneath the triplet is a rich moulded door- 
way, of First- Pointed art, but bearing evident marks of having been 
inserted ; it was, perhaps, brought from the conventual church ; and as 
a proof that the insertion was made at a considerable time after the 
erection of the chapel, the joints have been fixed at a higher level, to 
accommodate the aecumulation of the ground on the outside, and the 
threshold is raised nearly eighteen inches above the floor-line of the 
building. 

The parsonage-house to the south of the nave is of Post- Reformation 
work. Internfdly, the arcades are very simple and beautiful, having an 
octagonal shaft between two wall piers, terminated with half shafts. 
The arches have double splays, with hoods to them. The chancel arch 
is also First- Pointed, but more elaborately moulded than might be ex- 
pected; it appears to have been much disturbed; a round opening, 
moulded, but with no tracery within it, surmounts this arch, and opens 
into the present choir. The roof has been raised, and is of later date ; a 
foot which will presently be again referred to. The present chancel 
occupies the place of the original one belonging to the First-Pointed 
nave. 

The arcades of four arches each, are apparently of very debased ar- 
chitecture, and of a character so unique, that it is difl&cult to assign a 
correct date to them. The mouldings have a rude resemblance to 
Middle- Pointed ; but in form, and in every other respect, these arches 
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belong to the architecture of a later period ; so that it would appear 
that an effort was made in their construction to violate the principle so 
constantly observed, of never using the architecture of an antecedent 
period for present purposes. The cause of the exception in the case of 
this chancel may be conjectured upon a careful examination of the 
building. On the north wall of the north-aisle, a preparation is made 
with small shafts and corbels for a groined roof, and a corresponding 
preparation is made on the opposite wall of the north arcade ; and the 
arrangement of the two is so nicely regulated, as to evidence no other 
than work executed at the same time. A rough plastered cieUng is the 
only one at present to this aisle. 

This north usle consists of four bays, each filled in with a well de* 
signed four- centred, three-light, window, without transom ; and the 
buttresses dividing these bays are excellent, but unfinished ; all the 
remaining details being very good. 

The chancel itself has a finely panelled oak deling, of a pointed seg* 
mental form, with richly moulded ribs, agreeing in position with the 
piers of the arcades, and resting upon corbels, similar to those in the 
north aisle. There are carved bosses at the intersection of the panels. 
The span of this cieling is somewhat less than the width between the 
arcades, and the irregularity is overcome by a continuous corbelled 
moulding running above the arches, and carrying an overhanging wall up 
to the springing of the cieling. The smsdl shafts which carry the 
corbels of the ribs are bent to accommodate themselves to this over- 
hanging wall. The architecture of this cieling has undoubtedly a 
greater affinity to the Middle- Pointed period than to the one which suc- 
ceeded it ; and although it may appear strange that it should occur in 
Third-Pointed work, still there is strong reason for supposing, from the 
facts just mentioned, that the cieling belonged to an earlier chancel, 
without aisles, and was not taken down when the aisles were added. 
The same cieling continues at the same level, but with modified detail, 
into the early Pointed nave of the " chapel of our Ladie," and it was to 
receive this uninterrupted line of cieling throughout the building, (and 
to maintain the consequent equality of external elevation,) that the walls 
of the arcades of this nave were constructed. 

The east window of the chancel is very singular : it is a five-light 
Third-Pointed window, without a transom; but let into an acutely 
pointed arch and angle jambs of beautiful Middle* Pointed mouldings. 
All the forms of the Third-Pointed work are designed to accommodate 
themselves to the form of the main arch, and the mouldings belonging 
to the former work are made to blend into those of the Middle-Pointed 
jambs, but again partake of their original character, when freed from 
the connection. 

At the east end are two gables, belonging to the central division and 
the south aisle ; the north aisle has a flat roof, and is of Third-Pointed 
work. The gable of the central division is Middle- Pointed work, (with 
the exception of the tracery of the window : it is flanked by buttresses 
of the same period, and has a return one on the south side ; but this is 
built into the adjoining gable of the end of the south aisle, which is 
also, and very singular, of Middle- Pointed art. 
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The whole of the south aisle is of Middle-Pointed work. In the 
gable of that at the east end just alluded to, is a very beautiful three- 
light window now blocked up ; and in the west gable, above the arch 
formerly opening into the now demolished aisle of the nave, is a two- 
light window. 

The side windows are three in number, of three lights each, with 
three orders of mouldings to the jambs, and the same to the tracery. 
A priest*s door is under the most westemly window, the cill of which 
is nosed to accommodate it* These windows are admitted to be perfect 
in form, tracery, and mouldings ; but the adjoining buttresses and other 
IMirts are not equal to them ; indeed there is strong evidence through- 
out the workmanship of this aisle that it has been altogether recon- 
structed at a subsequent period to the date of the architecture, and this 
assertion is. moreover, borne out by the fact before stated that the re- 
turn Middle-Pointed buttress of the centre gable of the east end of the 
chancel has been rudely built against by work architecturally of a cor- 
responding period. 

Internally, at the west end of this aisle is a four-centred arch with 
Middle-Pointed mouldings, and presenting the same questionable cha- 
racter as the arcades, now bricked up but formerly opening into the 
south aisle of the First-Pointed nave before it was pulled down. In 
the corresponding wall of the north aisle is another arch of Third- 
Pointed date agreeing with the remainder of the architecture of that 
part of the chancel, and formerly opening into the north aisle of the 
old nave. 

As regards the process by which the building arrived at its actual 
form, it appears to me that three chancels of various sizes and architec- 
ture have successively occupied the same site. 

The first, I conceive, must have been a small First-Pointed one, built 
coeval with, and proportionate to, the present ancient nave. The 
second must have been of Middle-Pointed date. The area of this chan- 
cel was of the width of the centre division of the existing one, and, it 
may be, its side waUs occupied the foundations of the present arcades, 
and extended to the present Middle- Pointed east end. This east end 
no doubt is the veritable termination of the second chancel, and the 
jamb mouldings, &c. of the otherwise Third- Pointed window have 
never been disturbed. I consider too that the windows, and perhaps 
the buttresses of the present Middle-Pointed south aisle, are no other 
than parts of the side walls of the second chancel, taken down and 
built into an aisle when the present chancel was arranged. This would 
at once account for the Middle-Pointed work of the gable of the south 
aisle having been built on to the return buttress of tihe Middle-Pointed 
gable adjoining it of the centre division of the east end. 

The third and last erection is the present chancel : in the central 
division I consider we have the exact proportions of the second chancel 
and the roof belonging to it undisturbed. To effect the enlargement 
the side waUs were taken down and the arcades substituted in their 
pkce, and to make up the disparity between the thickness of the old 
walls and the new arcade, the corbel moulding before mentioned was 
introduced. By this arrangement the old roof was accommodated to 
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the new work. With the exception of the Middle-Pointed work of the 
second chancd either retained or re-used in the enlarged present one, 
and the pronounced Third-Pointed work of the north aisle, the remain- 
ing new work appears to have heen designed with a desire to accommo- 
date it (as far as the art of the time rendered it practicable) to the 
former period ; and it may be, this peculiarity originates from the cir- 
cumstance that to effect the enlargement of this chancel, so much ar- 
chitecture and material of an antecedent period were used that, except 
in new and disconnected portions of the building, a disposition was 
felt to preserve, as much as possible, an uniformity of style between 
any new work which came into immediate connection with that of an 
earlier period. 

With the chancel enlarged to its present size the old and small nave 
of the " Chapel of our Ladie,*' may have been reduced to the character 
of an Ante-Chapel. 

It was probably after the Reformation that the aisles to the old nave 
of the " Chapel of our Ladie " were pulled down, the arcades built up, 
and the adjoining parsonage- house erected, and Divine service per- 
formed exclusively in the chancel. 

The foregoing observations become important in proportion as they 
may be found sufficient to supply fiscts to explain the purpose for which 
this last and very anomalous chancel was constructed. It may be asked : 
Was it arranged in its present form previously to the Reformation } 

In objection to this notion it is difficult to understand why the 
monks of Mere vale, having so noble a conventual church, should have 
constructed another so near to it, (for the choir of this church is 
as large as that of the conventual church ;) unless their idea was to 
divest the " chapel of our ladie," of its parochial character, to expand 
the chancel into a large choir, and to convert the nave into an ante -cha- 
pel : and use the building thus arranged as a Lady-chapel, in connection 
with the conventual church. 

Or, was it constructed after the Reformation for parochial purposes ? 
This appears improbable because the whole character of the building, 
especially the size of the chancel, seems to indicate that it was designed 
for the use of a conventual body. If then there are difficulties in sup- 
posing it to have been built either before the Reformation or after ; is 
it possible that it may have been built during the pause in the Reforma- 
tion, which took place during the reign of Mary ? It is- possible that 
the ejected Monks were permitted to return to their old abode, and find- 
ing their old conventual church in ruins, patched up the " chapel of 
our Ladie,** out of the materials which were nearest at hand, part of 
them, perhaps, brought from their old place of worship. It is an un- 
doubted fact that several of the old desecrated abbeys were thus re- 
stored. Strype mentions the nunnery of Sion ; the Dominican priory 
of S. Bartholomew's, near Smithfield ; the Observants, or Grey Friars, 
at Greenwich ; the Carthusians at Sheen : Collier gives a further 
account of these proceedings in his "Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II. 
psge 397, 8." Also in the Spanish life of Bartholomew Carranza, 
Queen Mary's Confessor, and afterwards Archbishop of Toledo, 
(c. viii.) it is said that *' he succeeded by his zeal in persuading the 
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Queen to restore their property to three monafiteries of his own order/' 
i.e., the order of Black Friars to which he belonged. 

If the Queen did so much in the way of restoring monasteries, it is 
fdx from improbable that the nobility and gentry may have followed the 
example. We have, however, no historical proof that such was the 
case at Merevale. It is only the anomalous character of the church, 
and particularly the debased architecture of the arcades of the chancel, 
which suggests this notion. 

Of the three questions put forward I am inclined to adhere to the 
first, viz., that the chancel was arranged previously to the Reformation, 
and in the reig^ of Henry YIII. ; and was fitted up in the way we now 
find it, for a Lady-chapel attached to the conventual church. The 
architecture of the north aisle is of too pure a character to be Post- 
Reformation work, and its construction does not warrant the supposi- 
tion, like that of the south aisle, that it was put together at a period 
subsequent to the art. Moreover, the chapel was at the time of its 
erection in the reign of Henry III., dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
when the grant of fifteen tapers was made to it by John de Lisle, in 
the reign of Edward III., it was certainly served by the monks of the 
conventual church, for the gift was made expressly to them for the use 
of the chapel. The period of this gift would correspond with that of 
the completion of the second or Middle-Pointed chancel, and it may 
be, that even at that period the chapel had been divested of its paro- 
chial character and used expressly for a conventual body. 

However, I now beg to leave the matter in the hands of more com- 
petent authorities than myself, who, possessing much greater knowledge 
upon the subject than I do. may be enabled to arrive at a solution of 
this very difiicult question. 

I remain. Sir, 

Your very obedient Servant, 
HENRY GLUTTON. 
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To the Editor of the EccUsioiogiit, 

Si a, — I was disappointed that the correspondent, who in your last 
number but one gave so instructive an account of the Cathedral Ubrary at 
Durham, omitted all mention of the very important Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts of the Gospels preserved there ; which I trust are now with the 
remainder of the MSS. " bound and put in clean and proper order ;*' 
scarcely their condition when I inspected them four years since. 

By the ancient catalogue of part of the ^rary, made in the early 
part of the twelfth century, which is still in existence (MSS. B. IV. 24, 
Rud's catalogue), it appears that the monastery then possessed (among 
many other volumes) — 
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Two complete Bibles ; perhaps the two identical " Pandectae '* 
which Beda, in his " Vita Abbatum," states to have been in his 
time extant in the library at Jarrow, or Wearmouth. 

Separate copies of Genesis, of the Proverbs of Solomon, of Isaiah, 
glossed ; that is, with vernacular notes or explanations. 

The Canticles, glossed. 

Two copies of S. Matthew's gospel, glossed. 

S. Mark's gospel, glossed. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 

Three copies of the Epistles of S. Paul, glossed. 

A copy of the Apocalypse, glossed, and another without glosses. 

Together witli a copy of the Psalter of S. Jerome, (especially and 
singly so denominated;) and between fifty and sixty other 
Psalters. 
The monks of Durham, however, kept their books in different re- 
ceptacles,, and it appears certain this enumeration comprised but a 
portion of the cathedral library at that epoch. 

In the subsequent catalogues of 1391 and 1305, which between 
them seem to contain a tolerably complete account of the books then 
belonging to the foundatiop, we find the biblical MSS. to have greatly 
increased in number. The monks then possessed — 

Nine entire Bibles, three of them versified, (" versificata,'*) and 
one " vetus liber," probably one of the Jarrow copies, and one 
with a gloss. 

Eight copies of Genesis, four of Exodus, seven of Leviticus, one 
of Numbers, four of Deuteronomy — some of them having one or 
more of the other books of the Pentateuch annexed — two of 
Joshua, one of Ruth, five of the books of Kings, and several of 
each of the other historical books ; almost every one having a 
vernacular gloss or explanation. 

Also ten copies of Isaiah, two of each of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and Joel ; three of the minor prophets, (one of which 
comprehended also the Maccabees, and the greater part of the 
New Testament,) almost all of which had similar glosses an- 
nexed. 
Besides these there were about sixty Psalters, most of them likewise 
having a gloss, and the hymns and canticles of the Church annexed. 
The MSS. of the books of the New Testament consisted of — 

Four copies of the Gospels, subsequently mbre particularly 
noticed. 

Four copies of S. Matthew, one with a gloss. 

Four copies of S. Mark, one with a gloss. 

Four of S. Luke, two with a gloss. 

Eight of S. John, seven of which had a gloss. 

Two of the Acts, both glossed. 

Ten of S. PauPs epistles (probably those enumerated in the earlier 
catalogue), all of them with a gloss, and two of them mentioned 
as being written by the hand of Beda. 

One copy of the Canonical epistles, and three of the Apocalypse, 
two of them glossed. 
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It 18 matter of deep regret that the great majority of these manu- 
scripts, except perhaps the few which found their way into the Royal, 
Harleian and Cottonian libraries, should have irretrievably perished. 
Of the Bibles, only one or two, and those of the more modem date, 
(as mentioned by your correspondent,) remain, and but few of the 
others. The number and variety of them is most remarkable, conclu- 
sively refuting the slander, so continually reiterated by a certain set of 
reli^onists, that the Scriptures were in those times universally forgotten 
by the Clergy, or locked up in a dead language. At all events, in the 
noble educational and monastic institution of which I speak, and among 
its numerous and accomplished members the contrary was emphatically 
the truth. The glosses prove their authors to have been diligent stu- 
dents of the sacred volumes, who thus chronicled their own assiduity of 
study. It is more than probable that thesoi-disantscnptimMBts in the sub- 
sequent age were themselves the destroyers of these invaluable treasures. 
I have already noticed that, in the catalogues of 1391 and 1395, 
mention is made of four ancient copies pf the Gospels. The entry 
stands in the former catalogue, as printed by the Surtees Society, in 
the following terms : — 

" A. Quatuor Evangelia non glo : ii. fo. ' Incipit prologus.' 
B. Quatuor Evangelia, non glo : et xii. parvi prophetie, Para- 
bolae Salomonis, Ysaias propheta non glo : in uno quatemo ; ii. 
fo. ' ruunt mercedem.' (A. IV. 8.) 
G. Quatuor Evangelia glo : ii. fo. * se lavantem.' 
D. Quatuor Evangelia de manu Bedse, ii. fo. ' baptizatus.' " 
Of these four the second is a work of the twelfth century ; the 
fourth is now in the library, and shall be presently described ; the 
third is not now extant, unless the Gospels of Lindisfame be the book, 
which is scarcely probable; and the first may be the A. II. 17 of 
Rud*s catalogue, of which the larger part is still remaining. It is un- 
accountable, indeed, that we here meet with no express mention of the 
noble manuscript known by the name of the Gospels of Lindisfame, 
(Nero D. IV. of the Cottonian library.) which we are all but certain, 
from the words of Turgot and Symeon of Durham, was in the twelfth 
century a valued possession of this monastery ; nor of the exact but plain 
transcript of it from fifty to eighty years later in date, (IB. VII.,) in the 
Royal library. Nor is there any allusion to the Gospels of Athelstan, 
(supposed to be a Gallic work,) which he presented to the monastery 
of Durham, now also in the British Museum, (Tib. A. II. Cotton. 
Library). Is it that ere this period Durham had by some accident 
been deprived of them ? or, what is more likely, that from their beauty 
and sanctity they were appropriated to the service of the altar, and 
hence do not appear in the ordinary catalogues ? For, as we know, it 
was ever the custom of the Anglo-Saxon Church to furnish each of 
its altars with a copy of the Holy Gospels, richly bQund and orna- 
mented, for the use of the Clergy who served there, and to be kissed 
and venerated by the faithful. 

The versions of the Evangelists in the Saxon period are almost uni- 
versally on the basis of the Vulgate, — the translation which was ap- 
proved by S. Gregory. Several of them indeed have many various read- 
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ingB» and we know, from the works of Beda, that he had access to three 
or four different editions, especially of the Old Testament. He clearly 
was familiar with the Septuagint, or a translation of it» which he names 
•• Vetus editio," or " translatio ;" but he always prefers the •' Hebrew 
verity," meaning thereby the new translation from the Hebrew by S. 
Jerome. From the authority thus given to S. Jerome's later trans- 
lation by S. Gregory, all the MSS. of the Saxon gospels are edited and 
arranged in a pecul ar and nearly identical manner ; the order, how- 
ever, not being always uniform. 

The book of the Gospels of Lindtsfame, the most perfect exemplar 
I believe which we possess, opens with the episUe of S. Jerome to 
Pope Damasus, on beginning his translation, " Novum opus me facere 
cogis,*' &c. A second letter of S. Jerome to Pope Damasus, written 
subsequently to, and transmitted with his corrected translation, begin- 
ning, " Sciendum etiam ne quis," &c., sometimes appears also; but 
this is not to be found in the Lindisfame volume. Then is usually 
introduced a short general account, by S. Jerome, of the evangeliste 
and their books, entitled, "Prologus Quatuor Evangeliorum," and 
beginning " Plures fuisse qui evangelia scripserunt," with an explana- 
tion of their usual symbols, the Lion, the Eaglet the Calf, the Man. 

In the next place we generally find the prefatory address of Eusebius 
to his ten Canons, or Harmony of parallelism, dedicated to Carpianus^ 
the idea of which he tells us he borrowed from "Ammonius quidam 
Alexandrinus.'* As is well known, Ammonius divided S. Matthew into 
355 sections, S. Mark into 234, S. Luke into 342, S. John into 232, each 
containing some separate recorded fact, or act, or saying. Eusebius 
arranged them into ten tables, which are affixed to almost every copy 
of the gospels of that age, and which by an arrangement in parallel 
columns ingeniously place each section in each gospel in juxta- position 
with the corresponding section in the other gospels, where the same 
fact is found recorded ; the commencement of each section being of 
course marked with a capital letter in the text, and having its appro- 
priate number placed opposite in the margin ; the tenth table containing 
what is peculiar to each evangelist. 

Then usually follows " Argumentum Matthsei," or *' Secundum 
Mattheeum ;" containing a short account of the evangelist himself, and 
a similar argument is, in the Lindisfame book, prefixed to each of the 
other gospels. 

Next generally comes a •• Breviarium," or '* Breves causae," or " Ca- 
pitula lectionum," — heads of chapters, usually indicated for reference in 
tlie margin of the text by Roman numerals. These are in fact a division 
of each gospel into a number of larger sections, apparently for the pur- 
pose of reference generally, not for any ecclesiastical end. I gather this 
from the fact that they are seldom found to be alike in any one copy. 
Thus in the Gospels of Lindisfame, S. Matthew has eighty-two capi- 
tula, S. Mark forty-three, S. Luke ninety-four, S. John forty-five. In 
the Gospels of Athelstan.S. Matthew has twenty-eight chapters, S.Mark 
thirteen, S. Luke twenty-one, S. John fourteen ; and this latter seems 
to be the number adopted in the Roman MSS., judging from the fact 
that the same division is found in the Italian gospels of the " Codex 
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Aureus/' and the MS. P. I. cxxiii. O, in the British Maseum. The 
book of Kells, and the Autograph of S. Golumba, (A. A. 5,) in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, which are similar, and a compound 
of the Versio Vetus and Vulgata of S. Jerome, divide S. Matthew into 
seventy-six chapters, S. Mark into fifty-six, S. Luke into seventy- 
eight, S. John into forty-six. 

In some Anglo-Saxon MSS. appears a table of the daily lessons 
throughout the year, and for the special offices and festivals, which, 
occasionally, not always, correspond with the capitula last mentioned. 
It is a singular circumstance, not sufficiently attended to by liturgical 
writers, that these readings are seldom the same in the different MSS. ; 
at least they are not so in the Anglo-Saxon books. I have not space in 
this paper for the developement of this curious fact more at length ; 
but it is certain, for instance, that the table of lessons given in the 
lindisfarne Gospels differs essentially from that prefixed to the gospels 
of Athelstan, and to the " Codex Aureus,*' (which seem to agree,) and 
both from the course marked out in the Anglo-Saxon gospels edited 
by Mr. Thorpe. 

Finally, these prefaces usually end with a list of the Hebrew proper 
names mentioned by the evangelists, with their literal interpretation 
annexed. 

I have already remarked, that the order of these prefatory articles, 
in each copy, often varies. As, for instance, the introductions to each 
gospel are sometimes placed consecutively in the beginning of the 
volume, sometimes appended to the particular gospel. 

It is worth remark, that the Irish biblical MSS. which remain to us, 
are, with one or two exceptions, more . or less fully, arranged on the 
same plan. However, in the Book of S. Chad at Lichfield, and the 
Gospels of Macregol in the Bodleian library, both of the Irish school, 
and not strictly of the Vulgate version, nothing more is found than two 
or three almost obliterated references to the Eusebian canons. And the 
most ancient of Archbishop Usher's copies of the Latin gospels (A. IV. 
6, in Trinity College, Dublin) contains not the smallest reference to 
any of the particulars before mentioned. And the same may be said 
of the folio gospels (1. £. VI.) of the royal library, a work of the 
seventh century, except that in this instance the tables of some of the 
Eusebian canons are prefixed. 

Besides these facts, it may be as well to observe, that the manuscripts 
of the Anglo-Saxon period are mainly written in five different characters. 
In uncials or capitals, as the prefaces to the folio gospels (I. £. VI.), or 
the Saxon initials and introductory words to all their evangelistaria ; 
in the larger round hand, as the Gospels of S. Chad and KeUs ; in the 
smaller round hand, as the Lindisfarne Gospels, and their duplicate 
(1. B. VII.) in the Royal Library ; in the larger minuscule, or running 
hand, as the Gospels of Athelstan ; in the smaller, as exemplified in the 
Irish Books of Armagh and S. Moling ; and either in double columns, 
as the Lindisfarne Gospels and their duplicate ; or in a continuous 
page, as in the Books of S. Chad, Macregol, and Kells ; capital initials, 
often gloriously illuminated, sometimes plain, sometimes Roman, 
sometimes Irish or Saxon, or approaching to the Runic form, being 
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used for the commencement of paragraphs. There is also a variety of 
the round hand to be mentioned, namely the Roman or Italian, of which 
examples, severally written in double columns, may be found in the 
Gospels of S. Augustine, now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and in 
that of C. C. C, Cambridge ; in the Beneventine book in the Royal 
library, and in the Psalter (Vespasian A. ] ) of the Cottonian library. 
Some few imperfect examples of this style are given by Sylvester in 
the second volume of his " Paleographie.*' 

Having premised thus much, I proceed to give a brief account of 
the venerable MSS. of this description in the Durham library. And 
first of A. II. 17, in Rud's catalogue. 

1. This manuscript is of a large quarto size, and although in the words 
of Wanley, " miser^ truncatus,'* yet is still admirable for its size and 
caligraphy. It is without any gloss, and comprises a copy of the 
gospel of S. John, of S. Luke to the second verse of the twenty-second 
chapter, and the first part of the gospel of S. Mark. S. Matthew is 
wholly missing, except part of the twenty-fifth chapter, which, toge- 
ther with some of the remainder of S. Mark, I found bound up at the 
end of another volume, designated as A. II. %% in the catalogue. It 
is written '* Uteris rotundioribus," of the Anglo-Saxon or Irish cha- 
racter, which are exceedingly well formed, and are somewhat smaller 
than those of the Book of S. Chad, and the Gospels of Kells and Mac- 
regol, but larger than those of the Gospels of Lindisfarne ; indicating, 
in the opinion of the learned Wanley, an antiquity earlier than that of 
the last mentioned manuscript, dating therefore at the end of the 
seventh century. It is transcribed, not in double columns, or divided 
into verses or paragraphs, as the Book of Lindisfarne and the Golden 
Gospels in the British Museum, (Harl. MSS. 2788.) which last are of 
still earlier date ; but like the Books of Kells, of Macregol, and the 
Gospels of S. Columba and S. Chad, in consecutive lines, running across 
the whole page, — the commencement of each paragraph corresponding 
with each Eusebian division, being marked by a capital more or less 
illuminated. We may conjecture, from the small portion that must 
have preceded the second page of S. John^s gospel, that the first page of 
every gospel was illuminated in the style of the Books of Ldndis- 
fame, S. Chad, and Kells, with large and elaborately formed capitals of 
the very ancient form identical with theirs. Illuminated capitals, of 
excellent execution, but not of the complicated nature and immense size 
of those belonging to the manuscripts sdready noticed, the initials being 
larger, are here prefixed to what remains of the prefaces and the 
beginnings of each gospel. Thus the word " Marcus " is in illuminated 
capitals, and the words " Fuit homo missus a Deo," of the sixth verse 
of S. John ; the ornamentation principally consisting of the elaborate 
intertwined endless cord, and lacertine, and bird-headed serpentine 
forms of the Anglo-Saxon and Irish school. The whole forms a very 
beautiful specimen of the penmanship of the scribes of that epoch. 

The version adopted is the Vulgate, as indeed appears from what has 
been already stated, but with several various readings, and peculiarities . 
Corrections have been made in the orthography, and in some of the words ; 
and some omissions of words have been supplied by a later hand in accord- 
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ance with the Vulgate, apparently in the twelfth or thirteenth century. 
There are also some repetitions and other mistakes : " Caiapham '* is 
written once instead of" Pilatum," and some pages were left unfinished 
by the original scribe, and notfilled up till a much later period. Overeach 
page is superscribed the name of the evangelist. S. John is called " Jo- 
hannis " throughout ; the same orthography of the evangelist which was 
found inscribed within his relics in S. Cuthbert's coffin. Over S. Luke is 
written " Secundum Lucanum." Wanley has remarked that this is 
evidence of great antiquity* the same form of expression being found 
in the Grospels of S. Augustine, in G. C. C, Cambridge ; and in those 
of Ldndisfame and S. Chad, the date of which cannot be doubtful. S. 
Luke is also called '* Luca *' in several of the Irish gospels. It may 
be added, that on one of the leaves is found written, in irregular Latin 
characters, probably by the unpractised hand of some female under 
religious profession, " Nolite judica et non judicabicamini ;" and in 
Saxon characters, *' Boze Mese preost Goo preost preostmantat," i.e., 
" maneat." For the reasons given by Hickes this entry is probably 
of the tenth century. 

The leaves are in much disorder. The volume begins abruptly 
with S. John. The Eusebian canons are marked in this and through- 
out all the gospels ; and. moreover, enclosed within a bracket in the 
margin* opposite die proper passages, are designated in a later hand, 
in rubrics, certain daily and festival lessons, which correspond nearly 
with the lessons set out in Mr. Thorpe^s Anglo-Saxon gospels. Thus, 
opposite the thirteenth chapter of S. John, the first verse, is written 
" In coena Domini.'* This gospel was divided into fourteen greater 
chapters, which are indicated by larger red Roman numerals in the 
margin, as well as in the 'other gospels. In S. Mark these are oblite- 
rated ; in S. Luke there are nineteen. The beginning of S. Mark is, 
as already remarked, now bound up with A. II. *i% consisting of some 
of the " tituli *' or heads of chapters of S. Mark. Of these there are 
only fourteen. Then follows a short explanation of Hebrew names, 
and the preface to S. Mark abbreviated. The Eusebian canons were 
inserted originally in the commencement, since they are found marked 
in the margin of the text, but they have themselves wholly dis- 
appeared. S. Mark begins v. \% and is complete. Then follows 
the preface to S. Luke, mutilated. Then S. Luke's gospel to the 
end of the second verse of chapter twenty-two. Over the twenty- 
first verse of the third chapter of this gospel, '* factum ^st cum bap- 
tizaretur," are written certain musical signs, or ** neumes," of the late 
Saxon period, indicating that the words were on certain occasions 
chanted. It will be observed that the number of greater chapters, 
as £Eur as marked in each gospel, nearly corresponds with the divisions 
of the purely Latin gospels before mentioned, namely, the Godex 
Aureus, and the book of Beneventum, in the British Museum. 

3. Another and still more venerable and remarkable relic, is the nearly 
perfect copy of the gospels (A. II. 16, in Rud's catalogue) mentioned in 
the catalogue of 1391 , as having been " De manu Bedse." Whether he 
was the transcriber of the whole may be justly doubted, unless, indeed, at 
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considerable intervals of time ; for there are at least three distinct charac- 
ters of handwriting. The first portion of the volume is written in clear, 
delicate, well-finished characters, in the smaller round hand, resembling 
that of the Gospel of S. John preserved at Stonyhurst, mentioned by Mr. 
Westwood, and the duplicate of the Lindisfame Gospels, already aUuded 
to as being in the Royal library ; but about the middle of S. Mark it begins 
to degenerate into a different and more careless style, with many abbrevi. 
ations, and again changes for the worse later in the volume, where the 
writing bears a considerable resemblance to that of the Cassiodorus in this 
library, which is also said to be by the hand of Beda, and may doubt- 
less be referred to the early part of the eighth century. It may be, 
however, that the book of which we now speak was transcribed by Beda 
and his pupils, a different portion of the work being assigned to each. 
The pages are written throughout in double columns, (as the Gospels of 
S. Augustine, the Lindisfame duplicate, and the noble Italian MSS., the 
Codex Aureus, and P. I. cxziii. G. the Book of Beneventum,) — ^in para- 
graphs corresponding with the Eusebian canons, which are always noted 
marginally in rubrics. The abbreviations are few ; the punctuation rare* 
and of periods only ; the orthography sometimes incorrect, but often 
advisedly varying from the later mode. Thus, " b " is used for " p/' 
and "f " for "ph;" "babtizo *' is always written for " baptize,*' and 
*' profeta " for " propheta," just as we find them in the Augustine 
(Q-ospels and in the Books of S. Chad, Kells, and S. Columba. The 
capital letters are plain large Roman characters, with the exception 
of the initials, which si^metimes extend the whole length of the page, 
and are ornamented with the usual Anglo-Saxon designs ; whilst the 
ends of the divisions or chapters are » onetimes marked with the •{•. On 
the whole, it is just such a book as a scribe might have written who 
was instructed in Italian caligraphy, but who was not ignorant of the 
Anglo-Saxon or Irish models. 

This manuscript begins with the thirteenth verse of the second 
chapter of S. Matthew; the usual prefatory matter having entirely 
perished, although, judging from the other gospels, it was probably 
prefixed. S. Matthew ends with the fourteenth verse of the twenty- 
third chapter. The greater chapters are not marked. In the margin 
a later hand, however, has noted certain lessons for festivals and fasts, 
which differ from those noted in Mr. Thorpe's gospels, and in the Books 
of Lindisfame and of Athelstan. The copy of S. Matthew ends with the 
fourteenth verse of the twenty- third chapter. S. Mark is prefaced by 
the usual argument, and heads of chapters, of which forty-six are 
given ; part of the twelfth and thirteenth chapters are wanting, but the 
remainder is perfect. S. Luke has no preface or capitula, and 
begins with the fifty-seventh verse of the first chapter. At the fifteenth 
verse of the sixteenth chapter a new and more diffuse character begins, 
evidently belonging to an entirely different volume ; the larger chap- 
ters being marked in the margin from fifty -four to seventy-six, which 
completes the gospel. S. John begins at the twenty-seventh verse of 
the first chapter, again in another and differing hand, resembling closely 
the Cassiodorus in this library already mentioned as being in Beda's 
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handwriting ; forty-three greater chapters are marked, correaponding 
with those in the Lindisfarne gospels, and the manuscript ends with the 
eighth verse of the twenty-first chapter. On the whole it seems probable 
that this may have been a transcript, made by the monks of Jarrow 
or Wearmouth, from the Lindisfome Oospels, (as is the Royal M8S. 
I. B. Vfl. before noticed,) and executed in the middle of the eighth 
century. 

3. Portions of another copy of the Vulgate gospels, being parts of S. 
Matthew and S. Mark, are found in the last mentioned volume, written in 
a smaller and ruder character, much resembling that of the older of the 
MSS. of Archbishop Usher, in the Trinity College library, Dublin. In 
one of the leaves is drawn a large double Roman capital B, ornamented 
with the usual Saxon interlaci^pi of an endless cord, within the open 
spaces of which is inscribed, in Roman letters of the eighth or ninth 
century, the Lord's prayer in the Greek language. 

4. I will conclude this long notice with the mention of three or four 
leaves, of a large quarto size, of another copy of the gospels, 
in interest and antiquity surpassing all the others which I have 
described. They were, when I saw them, (as also in Wanley's time) 
bound up at the end of A. II. 17, before mentioned, and begin with 
the thirty-third verse of the twenty-first chapter of S. Luke's gospel, 
ending with the forty-fourth verse of the twenty-third chapter. 
They are written with the blackest ink, in' double colunms, without 
stops or divisions of words, like the Gospels of S. Augustine ; in very 
accurate and beautiful uncials, intermingled with some letters of round 
hand of the very largest size ; each line being composed of one, two, 
or at the most of three words. The character is of the earliest Chris- 
tian Roman, and corresponds closely, in shape and size, with the speci- 
men of the Psalter of S. Germanus, given by Mabillon in his " Nouveau 
Traits de Diplomatique," and by him ascribed to the fifth century, ex- 
cept indeed that the caligraphy of the Durham manuscript is far more 
beautiful and exact, and that the Psalter of S. Germanus is written in 
continuous lines. May we suppose that we have here a relic of the 
British Church, or at least of its Catholic champions ? 

5. Bound up in the same volume is a very curious coloured represen- 
tation of the Crucifixion, which must have served as a frontispiece to 
one of the manuscripts I have mentioned, and cannot, I think, date at 
a later period than the eighth century ; being therefore one of the 
eariiest pictures of the Crucifixion in existence. The colours are still 
bright, although much abraded. The cross itself is coloured red, 
widi a border of green, and is of the ordinary Roman shape, but with 
the limbs nearly equal in length ; in consequence of which the figure 
of our Loan is placed upon it in a position inconsistent with anatomical 
truth or possibility, the arms being extended straight outward from the 
elbows which adhere closely to the waist. His robe is striped 
with red, yellow, and green. Longinus, as we learn by the in- 
scription of his name, is on His right hand piercing the side. 
The other soldier, whose name is obliterated, on the right, offers 
the sponge on a long reed; both are in striped tunics^ with bare 
feet. Two angds, each represented with six wings, of various 
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oolour8t are placed on each side of His head, and above them* in m- 
brioated letters, the words '' Initium/' " Finis/' The hair of the head 
of each person is painted of a brilliant yellow, meant apparently, in 
our Loan at least, where it is very copious, to represent a glory. On 
each aide of our Loan's head are inscribed in Gredc capitals, rubricated, 
the letters Alpha and Omega ; and on the upper compartment of the 
cross above His head, in what were golden small capitals, " hic bst ihs 
anx lunnoBUM*'* The whole is enclosed in a square framework, coloured 
green, around the outsides of which runs an inscription, beginning on 
Uie left extremity of the upper side, in round letters, of the same cha* 
racter as the first manuscript I have above described. On the upper 
aide, " Scito quis et qualis est qui taiia cojus titulus cui nulla est inventa 
passus p. nobis pp. hoc culpa." On the right side, "Auctorem 
mortis deiciens vitam nostram restituens . . • patiamur.*' On the left 
side, " Surrexit a mortuis sedit ad deztram Patris." At the bottom, 
** Ut nos resuscitatos • • • • et regnare • • • /' The remainder being 
iUegible, 

Believing that these particulars may interest many of your readers, 
I will not apologise for sending them. 

I am, yours, &c., 

C. D. J. 



IRISH ECX)LESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

1%0 Address of the Irish Ecdesiological Society, Dublin : James Dnfiy. 
1849. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Tna above tract has been put into our hands without any indication of 
the quarter to which we are indebted for it. We are, however, very 
glad to have seen it. The " Irish Bcclesiological Society '' is a body, 
framed upon the model of, and with rules clearly derived from, ours ; 
but the handmaid, not of the Anglican, but of the Roman Communion 
in Ireland. No Christian*minded man can fail rejoicing to see the de- 
oencies of external religion cared for in a portion of the Universal 
Church from which they have been so long exiled ; and we must there - 
fons, saving our position as members of &e Church of England, ex- 
press our sympa&y with the movement. 

The establishment of the present Society is the more noticeable at 
this moment ; when the energizing portion of the English Roman Ca- 
tbolies, the oonverts, represented by the Oratorians under the leader- 
ship of Mr* Newman and Mr. Faber, have applied the doctrine of 
dsvelopement to ecdesiology, and formalized the corruptions of the 
three last centuries. This movement is in its infancy as yet, and we 
therefore abstain from noticing it at length : keeping, as we beg leave 
to assure our r»sders we are doing, our eyes very wide open to it. We 
may briefly state that the dogma of Oratorian Ecclesiology is, that the 
appreciation of the Real Presence in the body of the Catholic Church 
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T exists now as it never has done before, and has eliminated chancek* 

e. screens, &c., and that consequently altan> in place of being reverently 

f guarded, should in these enlightened times be obtruded into the con- 

gregation with no separation between them. To this cardinal doctrine 
f the ultra-partisans add a dislike of Pointed, and a preference of modem 

[. Italian architecture, as the architecture of present Rome» and the thing 

I which suits the present century ; and, as may be supposed, the Orato- 

{ rians talk of " Benediction" as, next to mass, the service, to the neg* 

lect of vespers, &c. At the same time they affect modem vemacular 
hymns, of which Mr. Faber has published a set for the use of the 
" Oratory,*' in King William Street, Strand. 

What the end of this position assumed by men who hold the most 
ultra form of modem Romanism, along with so un-mysterious a theory 
of worship, may be, we do not pretend to imagine. Mr. Pugin has 
attacked them with vigour and talent in the Weekly Register ; while 
the wary Rambler, after having broken the ground in the screen con« 
troversy of 1 848, and then appeared as the champion of Oratorian views* 
has now apparently gone off upon a siding, and started a series of 
compromise model churches, be^ning with a marvellous one by Mr. 
Hadfield, combining a greater selection of would-be modem Roman- 
esque monstrosities than we could have thought possible to have been 
collected in the last year of this half century, by the architect of the 
cathedral at Salford. How the two movements, the ecclesiological and 
the oratorian, both energizing together in the Roman Communion in 
these islands are to accommodate matters, remains to be seen. 

We accept, as the Ecclesiological Society of England, the uncon- 
scious homage paid to our position by the one before us having assumed 
the title of the " Irish EcclesiologicMil Society :" for surely eodesiology 
must have to do with Eccksia, and the word is our own. 

The government of the new body is conducted by a council framed 
on the model of our committee under the presidentship of Dr. Russell* 
well known as one of the most estimable and moderate members of the 
Roman communion in Ireland* Membership is confined to (Roman) 
•• Catholics." 

In the meanwhile we have neglected the address itself, which is 
signed by the secretaries : but in tmth it contains nothing which parti- 
cularly needs being extracted, being simply a straightforward state- 
ment of the condition into which in externals the Roman communion 
in Ireland had fallen, and of the need and objects of an ecclesiological 
society to remedy these abuses. We commend it to the attention of 
the brethren of the Oratory whom it concerns more than it does us ; who 
do not happily need to be convinced that '* Salles de spectacle,*' 
*' whose permanent details are identical with those used in the theatre* 
the concert room, or some other profwe building of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, or miserable houses which would rejoice Uie heart of a puritan*** 
are not the models for the places of worship of the Christian Church. 
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THE EXPOSITION OF 1851. 

[Wb have great pleasure in inserting the following letter, as a point 
which has recently occupied our own attention. While most cordially 
agreeing with its general drift, we of course guard ourselves from at 
once accepting the proposed classification. We would desire to see 
the competition extended to other branches of ecclesiastical art ; metal 
work both in brass and the precious metals, wood carving, embroi- 
dery, tile work, &c. With reference to the suggested subscription for 
special prizes, we conceive that the plan of the government com- 
mission must be further developed before this question can be discussed.] 

January Wih, 1850. 

Mb. Editor, — In the preparations for the grand exposition of 1851, 
I am glad to find that glass-stainers have not been overlooked, as their 
powers may be thereby called forth, and as their comparative merits is 
such a frequent subject of inquiry and discussion. Allow me however 
to observe, that unless the Ecclesiological, and kindred societies, or 
the leading members individually, interpose, the prizes may be insufii- 
cient, the glass disadvantageously displayed, and the judges incompe- 
tent for the ofice. Perhaps it might be advisable for those interested 
in this beautiful art to raise a sum for its encouragement, and prizes 
might be awarded upon the following plan which of course will admit 
of sub-division and extension. For the best specimens of pot -metal 
glass, especially ruby and other reds ; not that of the most even tint, 
the smoothest and the clearest, but that most suitable to the purpose. 
For the best silvery white, the nearest approximation to that in Albert 
Durer*s windows in Cologne Cathednd. For the most successful 
imitation of ancient glass in the difFerent styles — antiquated, and also 
as it must have appeared when first inserted. For the best window of 
a new and independent style. Designs might also be specified in the 
list. If this branch of art should meet with liberal support, those of 
our own glass stainers who generally refuse to compete, and foreigners 
at Munich, Paris, and elsewhere might be induced to exhibit, and much 
benefit might result from this emulation. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

M. L. A. S. 



PUGIN'S FLORIATED ORNAMENT. 

Floriated Ornament , a series of thirty-one designs, by Augustus Wklby 
PuGiN, Architect. London; H. G. Bohn. Folio. 1849. 

A NEW work by Mr. Pugin must always excite attention in those quar- 
ters through which we expect to circulate. The one before us opens 
a new field of artistic study, which we are very glad to see explored by 
one so full of energy, and of the perception of the beautiful, as it» 
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author. Its desigpi will be best comprehended by our giving the first 
paragraph of the introduction. 

" The present work originated in the following circunistance : — on visiting 
the studio of Mons. DurMt, the architect of Antwerp cathedral, and designer of 
the new staUs, I was exceedingly struck by the beauty of a capital cast in 
plaster, hanging amongst a Tariety of models, which appeared to be a fine 
work of the thirteenth century. On asking him if he would allow me to have 
a squeeze firom it, he readily consented, but at the same time informed me, to 
my great surprise, that the foliage of which it was composed had been ga* 
thered from his garden, and by him cast and adjusted in a geometrical form 
round a capital composed of pointed mouldings. Thia gave me an entirely new 
view of medifeval carving ; and, pursuing the subject, I became fiilly con- 
vinced that the finest foliage-work in the Gothic buildings were all close ap- 
proximations to nature, and that their peculiar character was chiefly owing 
to the manner of their arrangement and disposition. During the same 
journey I picked up a leaf of dried thistle, firom a foreign ship unloading at 
Havre, and I have never seen a more beautiful specimen of what we should 
usually term Gothic foliage : the extremity of the leaves turned over so as to 
produce the alternate interior and exterior fibres, exactly as they are Worked 
m carved panels, of the fifteenth century, or depicted in illuminated borders. 
The more carefully I examined the productions of the mediseval artists, in 
glass painting, decorative sculpture, or metal work, the more fully I was con- 
vinced of their close adherence to natural forms." 

In confirmation of this, Mr. Pugin gives two plates ; one of floriated 
quarries from Kentish churches, the other of flowers painted on the 
wood- work of Norfolk and Suffolk. He draws the distinction between 
mediaeval and pseudo- classical floriated art, as follows : — 

" The former disposed the leaves and flowers of which their design was com- 
posed into geometrical forms and figures, carefully arranging the stems and com- 
ponent parts so as to Jill tip the space they were intended to enrich : and they 
were represented in such a manner as not to destroy the consistency of the 
{peculiar feature or object they were employed to decorate, by merely imita- 
tive rotundity or shadow ; for instance, a panel, which by its very construc- 
tion is flat, would be ornamented by leaves or flowers drawn out or extended, 
so as to display their geometrical forms on a flat surface. While, on the other 
hand, a modem painter would endeavour to give a fictitious idea of relief, as if 
bunches of flowers were laid on, and, by dint of shadow, and foreshortening, 
an appearance of cavity or projection would be produced on a feature which 
architectural consistency would re<juire to be treated as a plane ; and instead 
of a well-defined, dear, and beautiful enrichment, in harmony with the con- 
struction of the part, an irregular and confused efi'ect is produced, at utter 
variance with the main design." 



The body of the work consists of a series of beautifully-executed 
chromo-lithographs, designed by Mr. Pugin, of numerous plants, disposed 
in regular patterns on one plane, aU more or less cruciform. Our readers 
will at once perceive that this is a result somewhat different from what 
the first extract we have given might have led them to anticipate. The 
work before us is destined mainly to help the painter and the embroid- 
erer. We trust that this implies that Mr. Pugin has a second series in 
preparation, containing designs for fioral sculpture in wood and stone. 

We are sorry to have to pick holes in so meritorious a publication^ 
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but we must implore Mr. Pugin in case he pttbtishee a second edition, 
to give us the vernacular names of the plants in addition to the Latin 
ones which alone appear. Moreover, the latter are taken from a work 
published as fiarbaokas 1690, called "Tabem» montanus (?) eicones 
plantarum." Since that time botany has been completely revolution- 
ized, and the nomenclature then in vogue ought to be corrected from 
modem authorities. 

We are sorry to see the misprint of omnia for omm in the very ap- 
propriate text on the titie page. 

We shall be surprised if this suggestive volume does not originate a 
great improvement in many branches of ecclesiastical decoration. 



S. PATRICK'S CATHEDRAL. 

Wb have great pleasure in presenting, by permission of the writer, 
the following letter from the estimable Dean of S. Patrick's, to a 
member of our Committee. We are most anxious to see his noble ex- 
ertions crowned with their merited success. Our treasurer will be 
most happy to take charge of subscriptions towards the restoration of 
S. Patrick's Cathedral. 

40, Harcourt Street^ Dublin, January 5, 1850. 

" Dbab Sib, — It will be necessary to let you know the state in which 
I found things seven years ago, when appointed to the Deanery of S. 
Pkitrick's. At the east and south of the choir, where the graveyard 
lies, and which I am glad to say is now littie used, the ground was 
raised from ^ve to eleven feet, which conducted a most offensive damp 
into the cathedral, where the sewerage had never been attended to. 

*' It was necessary to make some new vaults in place of those that 
lay too near. This enabled me to follow the same plan within the 
building ; the damp being drawn off, I could lower the floor to its on* 
ginal level, and have done so, thereby discovering the bases of the 
pillars, which had been hid for centuries, and which have guided us in 
their repair. All the arches in the choir were entirely closed, and 
four in the other parts of the building. Monuments filled some, and 
galleries cut across others, for the support of which the capitals of the 
pillars were cut away to let in joists. These are removed, the beautiful 
foliage- work restored, and the monuments better placed. 

" The lower windows of the choir were of all sorts of shapes and 
heights ; some to suit ovens put into them by Oliver Cromwell, some 
to make vaults. These are now made what they originally were, ac- 
cording to the drawings by Mr. Carpenter. And excrescences for se* 
pulture, that had no shape, but so closed the side-aisle in the^ choir as 
to leave it but four feet wide, are all gone. Thus much for what is 
permanent. 

" We are placing seats, not like pews, but of the bench shape, such 
as I saw in a new church built by Mr. Sidney Herbert yesterday^ and 
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cf a temporary character, though not unsuitable* They are therefore 
very cheap. 

" In thu state we were found, when the fearful inclination of the 
great south wall of the nave made me send for Mr. Carpenter in all 
haste. It inclined 2 ft. 3 in. being five feet thick. I had just finished 
re-casing four pillars on the south side of the great nave. Their dangerous 
state was hid by the plaster that covered them. Mr. Carpenter says, 
they are well done, but the fifth pillar is so bad that it is too far gone 
to touch. The east end of the choir also is in crying need of being re- 
cased, as is stated in Mr. Carpenter's report. 

** I have said as yet nothing of the Lady Chapel, or Chapter-house, 
for the Knights of S. Patrick. The Queen and Prince, and some of 
the knights subscribed towards its repair, but it was in so disgraceful a 
state, that after having had all the original lines taken accurately by 
Mr. Carpenter, the old building was totally taken down, and about 
one-third rebuilt, which did more than exhaust the whole subscription, 
when the famine of our land put a stop to all contributions, except for 
food, and reduced as were my own means, indeed almost to nothing, I 
was still obliged to attempt what has been above stated at my own risk. 

" The Chapter-house will be one of the most beautiful things of its 
kind, if ever finished, so light and elegant : and the cost being but 
£2,600 to complete it, we may hope, should our country ever recover, 
it may be done. But now in the limited extent of Ireland, where 
£4,600,000 worth of property are already in the market, with the cer- 
tainty of its being £6,000,000 before February, there is no prospect 
of raising funds for pious uses from so utteriy pauperized a land. The 
Chapter-house must therefore, I fear, rest for a while. But the inclin- 
ing wall, and east end, admit of no delay. And we implore help. Col- 
lecting cards have been issued here. And if you, dear Sir, could sug- 
gest how we may best move the lovers of good and graceful things in 
England, I believe it would be a worthy work. You will not won- 
der that my preferment of little more than £1,000 per annum, is un- 
equal to it. 

'* Nothing whatever has been done to the stalls of the knights in the 
west end of the choir, because, till the Chapter-house is ready, no new 
arrangement can be contemplated.*' 



COLONIAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURB. 

CHAPrax XIV.— Sydney. 

In a former number, (Vol. VIII. p. 271,) we gave an account of the 
design of the metropolitical cathedral of S. Andrew, Sydney, as 
amended by Mr. Blacket, the present architect of the works. 

By the kindness of the Rev. George Gilbert, of Grantham, (who 
will receive, or to whom we shall be glad to forward, any contributions 
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toward this great church -building work of our Australian brethren,) 
we are now enabled to gratify our readers with some particulars of the 
progress of the building, in extracts from a letter of the secretary of 
the Building Committee ; and also with woodcuts of the plan and the 
south elevation of the design, drawn by Mr. Blacket, and referred to 
in the following extracts. 

"I will endeavour to give you a brief sketch of our present positioiv 
The actual state of the building itself will be best explained by refe- 
rence to the accompanying outline elevations, which our worthy archi- 
tect, Mr. Blacket, has been kind enough to prepare. His sketches 
represent all that has been done up to the present time, (June 1% 
1849) ; but as you are aware, a great portion of the work was com- 
pleted before the present committee took the management. At that 
time, viz. April 1st, 1846, the eastern portions of the building, viz. 
the choir-aisle walls, the east-end wall, and the south transept were 
finished to the extent you see them in the sketches. All the work 
to the westward of the south transept, and of the west end of the 
north choir aisle, including the alteration of the tower foundations, 
has been accomplished by the present committee between the 2nd 
April, 1846, and the date of this letter, (12th June, 1849), at a cost 
of £3034. Our expenditure, supplied from colonial resources, has 
therefore been at the average rate of £1000 a year. 

" Our architect is now preparing the plans and specifications for the 
contract which will complete the outer walls of the building to the 
height which you will observe I have dotted upon the sketches. The 
cost will be about £650. Towards this sum we have a subscription 
list for the year commencing with £290, which sum has been aug- 
mented by the sum of £300, the amount of your English subscriptions 
for 1848. I Jear that our Colonial subscriptions will not exceed £500, 
last year it was with difficulty we got £500. 

" We have read also the good news of the munificent gift of £300 
from two ladies in England." 

It will be seen from the accompanying illustrations, that the praise 
we bestowed on this design in our former notice, viz. that it was a 
cathedral in its type and scale, and not a mere parish-church, was not 
unfounded. And from the above extract it will be gathered that Mr. 
Blacket is not responsible for the extreme narrowness of the transepts. 

We strongly re-echo the advice, given (we understand) to the 
Bishop of Sydney by his English friends, to complete the choir and 
transepts, for divine service, before continuing the nave and its usles ; 
nor can we see any objection to naming particular parts of the sacred 
edifice after their builders, or more considerable benefactors, — just as 
we occasionally find parts of our own cathedrals bearing the name of 
distinguished persons who have founded them. 

The donation of ^300 by two ladies in England, noticed above, 
was made on condition that the same amount should be immediately 
raised in the Colony. To effect this, the Cathedral Committee have 
proposed that sixty ladies should make themselves responsible for five 
pounds each, to be contributed, or raised by small subscriptions. The 
whole £600 will be devoted to the special purposes of raising the clus- 
tered columns of the choir and nave. 
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PluorUwUetioiiaUtlGilCliiiTeh gf H. Andrew, STdncT. 

We regret to tajr that tiie total sum raised in England, including the 
jESOO given by the two htdies, is only £752. This is an object 
highly deserving of eRCouragement from ourwealtbier readers. 

Hiis notice must not be concluded without an expreHaion of our 
regret that the decease, on his homeward pessage, of the Rev. T. B. 
Naylor, the excellent incumbent of the pariah of S, Andrew, Sydney, 
in which the cathedral is building, has prevented our learning many 
particulan (as we had hoped to'do) from bis Iipa, as to the progress 
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of church building and architecture in Australia. His loss will be 
severely felt in the Colony. 

We subjoin notices of a few other Australian churches. 

We are sorry to learn that S. Paul, Chippendale, of which we have 
formerly g;iven an account, is now at a stand-still, (we trust only a tem- 
porary one) for want of funds. 

S. Thomas, Enfield, was in August last (1849) nearly ready for 
consecration. 

S, John Evangelist, Camden, consists of chancel, nave, and western 
tower and spire, all built of brick. The windows, which are of 
Middle-Pointed design, are of the local stone, more grey, and more 
close, though softer, than the Sydney sandstone. The roof is opea 
and has tie-beams. The Stfdney Guardian (we are glad to see) com* 
plains of the shortness of the chancel, and of the absence of sacristy 
and porch. 

S. — , Berrima was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Sydney on the 
0th June last. The church consists of a nave, 50 feet by 25, a chan- 
cel, 18 feet by 16, a north porch, and a vestry, attached to the chancel. 
It has a stone bell-cot and spire, with two bells, and is as yet the only 
one in the Diocese. The west end of the nave, as also the east of the 
chancel, have painted windows, of three lights. The side windows 
have square heads, and tracery. All the windows are of white sand- 
stone, and are filled with diamond -shaped glazing. The roof is open, 
and spanned with hammer-beam trusses and curved brackets; the 
shingles are laid on close boarding. The seats are all open and move- 
able ; the pulpit stands at the angle of the chancel arch, and the 
reader*s seat forms the north stall in the chancel. The altar rails are 
carved with trefoiled panels of open work. 



ON FUNERALS AND CEMETERIES. 

It is with no small pleasure that we are enabled to commence a 
second series of our Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, The testimonies we have 
received from all quarters to the usefulness of the first volume, and at 
the same time the numerous applications that have been made to us for 
details or fittings not contained in it, give us on the one hand, a sufiicient 
reason for commencinf]^ a second, and on the other, a confidence that 
the labour we shall bestow on it will not be thrown away. 

We could not hesitate for a moment in selecting a subject for our first 
number. At a time when a great national movement for the more 
fitting interment of departed Christians is everywhere perceptible ; when 
this movement, though with some exaggerations, and some distortions 
of feeling, tends steadily in the right direction; when the present 
government has always displayed a willingness to further the good work, 
and (if report may be believed) intends to bring forward a comprehen- 
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sive measure in the approaching sesaion on the suhject ; — we could not 
but feel that designs for a cemetery chapel .with the necessary build- 
ings attached to it, and appropriate fittings to all, would be the most 
important subject to which we could bend our attention. And this 
therefore we put forth in the first number of our second series. The 
same reason induces us so soon to recur to a topic that we partly dis- 
cussed in the last Eccleaiologist but one. 

We have said that, in our opinion, public feeling is moving with a 
right direction in the cry against the present system of funerals, and 
burying places. Two dangers, however, seem worthy our attention ; 
and we will speak briefly of each. 

The first is, lest the one thing, to the ejpcluston of all others, should be 
held to be the protection of the public health. Nothing, we allow, can 
be more important ; nothing more worthy of every possible effort ; 
nothing more wonderful than that God should put it into the power of 
rulers to lengthen the average of human life, and diminish the duration 
and alleviate the intensity of human suffering. And the privilege in- 
volves a duty of corresponding magnitude. Sanatory considerations 
then are the first and the greatest : let this be allowed by all means ; 
let newspapers of all sentiments unite in setting them forth and enforcing 
them ; we only wish to have it remembered that they are not all. The 
curapro vivis habenda is not to exclude the aura pro tnortuis gerenda. The 
question is not simply a philosophical and material one; how "an im- 
possible chemical compound " — such as the human body becomes 
when life is gone, — can most easily, most inofiensively, be resolved 
into its component elements ; how noxious gases may be prevented from 
disseminating their poison ; how the air we breathe, and the water 
we drink, may be guarded from impregnation with the subtlest venom ; 
how the Houses of Ood may be hindered from becoming nests of fever, 
and churchyards from degenerating into " consecrated cesspools ;*' — 
there are other considerations also which, to them that believe in the 
Resurrection of the Dead, and the Life of the World to come, are of no 
small interest and moment. The dust must return to the earth as it was ; 
and those brief words, if rightly understood, bind us to all the duties 
that sanatory considerations suggest ; but, also, — the spirit shall return 
to Ood Who gave it; and that involves another series^of feelings and 
duties. 

They, for the Christian burial of whose remains we are providing, were 
our brethren in Christ while they lived ; and now that they have en- 
tered on another and higher life, they are our brethren in Christ still. 
We are bound to provide that their remains, so far as in us lies, shall 
rest undisturbed and inviolate till the great Doom ; that in the same 
place where they lie down to rest, in the same they shall arise to their 
sentence. Their bodies, which were temples of the Holy Ghost, must 
be treated as His temples still ; and since it is by the grave and gate of 
death that they must pass to their resurrection, it is ours to make the 
grave honourable, and the gate of death as reverend a thing as they 
should do who believe it to be the porch of Life. Therefore while, on 
the one hand, we prevent for the future the abominations of which we 
have read, and, alas, still read, with horror ; the yet distinguishable fea- 
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tures of corrupted humanity left to reek under an August sun, or 
defaced with the grave-digger's mattock ; — churchyard earth carted on 
to the churchwarden's fields : skulls set up for a mark at which boys 
may throw stones ; things which the worst and darkest Paganism would 
have abhorred and revolted from ; so on the other, the funeral itself is 
not to be hastened over as a mere burjring our dead out of our sight; a 
mere hunying a nuisance out of the way ; but is to be treated as the per- 
formance of an act of faith, — that we believe in the Resurrection ; as 
an act of hope, — that inre trust again to see the form which the coffin 
now conceals h-omus ; and as an act of charity, — that ourbrother*s dis^ 
honour, as only temporary, may be concealed, and that those who shall 
pass the place where he lies, may be defended from all danger or incon- 
venience. 

And this brings us to a second point of the popular movement, the 
cry for cheap funerals. With this, in great part, we fully and deeply 
sympathize. The race of undertakers must either be most utterly and 
radically reformed : or if this should be found impossible, abolished. 
Some few exceptions there are, but, as a body, their extortions, their 
heardheartedness, their injustice, the indecency of their behaviour, 
their abominable arrangements, do indeed bring us back to the old 
heathen's saying, and make a modem funeral of " all horrible things 
the most horrible." Their present trade is driven by taking advantage 
of mental agony to extort exorbitant prices. How is the widow in the 
first burst of her grief to haggle about hatbands and scarves, and mourn- 
ing cloaks, and black kid gloves, with men whose hearts are as hard as 
the nether millstone ? How is the parent from whom a darling child 
has just been torn, to regulate prices, point out overcharges, beat down 
extortions, and only have for answer — " O, Sir, if you don't wish to do 
the thing genteel ?" And therefore, rather than fail in any out- 
ward mark of respect to the dead, the widow will draw deeper on her 
miserable pittance, will wrong the living rather than the departed ; and 
the ill-gotten money, while it only procures some wretched pseudo.deco- 
rations, is but as a drop in the ocean to the undertaker's other extor- 
tions. — With the poorest class, those to whom a penny is an object, it 
is painful to see the struggle between prudence and love ; — they will 
stretch a point to have a more expensive shroud, to have six coffin 
handles, to have frilling \ as, in a higher station, to have the coffin 
lined, or a brass plate. 

The Times lately exposed the exorbitant gains of London undertakers; 
and to the bills there given we refer our readers. We thought to have 
done as much for their country brethren ; but the scale of charges 
varies so much that, by printing any one bill, we might possibly only be 
teaching in other places a higher rate of extortion. There is but one 
way of meeting the evil ; and that is, the establishment of a company, 
or still better, a religious society, in Liondon. for the provision of really 
Christian funerals at proper graduated and fixed charges : this would be 
the death blow of the present wicked system ; and we may return, at 
another time, to the subject. 

But, while we sympathise in thefeeling of indignation so generally 
expressed against undertakers, we are utterly opposed to the idea that 
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funerals should be as plain and unritual as may be. A solemn religioira 
service is not so to be performed. Even natural religion revolts against 
it. Let us get rid of the expensive trash of a modem funeral, of un- 
dertakerism in its idea and details, of plumes, and trapped horses, and 
mutes, and such like paraphernalia ; but do not let us fall into meanness 
in the service of God. A Christian funeral wUl be much cheaper than 
the present heathen obsequies ; but never let us wish it so cheap, that 
a man should be buried like a dog. 

Let us now go into some of the items of a funeral, and at the end we 
will return to the Cemetery question with which we began. 

1. To begin with the Coffin. In most parts of England the shape 
of this is absolutely wrong, in two essential particulars ; — everywhere, 
in one. The rounding off at the shoulders gives a hideousness of ap- 
pearance ; it is an outline, and yet not an outline, of the human form ; a 
kind of caricature of humanity ; — and it is the cause of needless expense. 
The true form, a mere slope from the head to the feet, the exterior shape 
of all old coffins, is both more in accordance with good feeling and 
correct taste, and also cheaper. It is still kept up in some parts of 
England : e.g. in many villages of Norfolk and Su£Polk. The other fault 
is, the fiat top. It ought to be gabled ; and where money is not an 
object, double -gabled. But the poor man, we will assume, must be 
contented with a plain gable ; the joining concealed by the upright of 
the cross that will run from the head to the foot of the coffin : while the 
arms will branch off over the breast. This cross must be worked 
with square edges ; and may be continued plain to the ends, or may 
expand after the fashion of a Cross Formye. When it is double 
gabled, a roll moulding may be added at the pitch of each gable, good 
and bold, and continued plain to the end. 

A single- gabled coffin will, it may be said, be naturally more expen- 
sive than those of the fiat-topped fashion. It will so. It will cost 
about four shillings more ; perhaps not so much more when the carpen- 
ter becomes used to his work ; but we shall save that presently. In 
the funeral of a pauper, the Union will sometimes expend the eighteen 
shillings which the coffin costs, and allow the relations to add, if they 
think fit, some little decoration. Here the gabled top may be well 
recommended. If not, objection will rarely be made to having a cross 
marked in white paint on the flat top from head to foot ; — and thus a 
symbol of Christianity is introduced. 

Nothing can be more vile than the usual decoration of coffins ;-— ' 
their stamps, and handles and plates. For the stamps, * we may dis- 
pense with them altogether, as being utterly useless : but the handles 
we must have, and the plates are quite permissible. But the design of 
the handles, as at present made, is execrable ; stamped tin plates, of the 
most wretched arabesque work, and in the poorest cases japanned and 
and shining. They should be an iron ring, fastened into an iron plate^ 

* Curiously enough, while writiDg this paragraph, we were called off to give direc- 
tions for the making of a coffin. Among other stamps which the undertaker wished 
to recommend was one of S. Mary with the Divine Infant in her arms, attended by 
kneeling angels. If this had been advised in the Bcelenologiit, what should we 
have been called ? 
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exactly on the same principle as the scutcheon of a door. Four will be 
amply sufficient ; two at each side, or one at each side, and one at the 
head and feet respectively. The plainest kind, a mere ring with such 
a plate as we have given in No. 5 in the fourteenth Plate of the First 
Series of the Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, will be effective : No. 2 nearly 
as much so, and cheaper : but the handle had better, for this use, be a 
ring. 

Name plates, as now made, are even worse. All that is wanted is 
the name, or the initials ; not the date of death. The best method 
is, to have two small tin plates, in the eight-foiled shape, used generally 
for Evangelistic symbols, one on either side, just under the arms of the 
cross ; they may be painted red with the initials in yellow or gold. 
But, clearly, where expense is an object, they had better be omitted 
altogether. We have seen them both let in, and also simply nailed on to 
the coffin lid ; and the last method, while it spares a great deal of 
trouble, seems to have no objections against it. 

If any further decoration is wanted by such as can afford it, and have 
had their eyes accustomed to stamps, it will be found in a short legend 
or scripture, disposed on each side of the coffin, towards the foot, and 
sloping obliquely upwards, like a legend in glass. Such for example, 
as Jesu mercy : or Credo quod Redemptor mens vivit : or Qui venisti sal^ 
vare perditoe (on one side,) noli damnare redetnptos on the other. This 
sort of decoration will be found useful in satisfying people who are ac- 
customed to the glitter of a modern coffin. 

In classes above the poor, it would be a great thing to get rid of the 
absurd custom of covering the coffin with cloth. Such a piece of up- 
holstery, with its brass nails, and trim appearance, seems indeed ut- 
terly paltry when compared with the stern office which it is designed to 
fulfil. If reality is essential anywhere, surely it is so in every thing 
connected with the grave. A leaden coffin, though we do not sympa- 
thize with the idea, is a reality; so is a stone one : but such a grotesque 
comfort as the idea of cloth suggests, is a complete parody, both on our 
habits of life, and on our ideas of death. Let the coffin that holds the 
remains that we have so dearly loved be as good, nay, as handsome, as 
it can be made. Let its wood and iron work be as complete as possible : 
let its plates and legends be as rich as they can be : this is all real. But 
away with the upholstery fittings of such perishable materials ; materials, 
meant only to exist in the warmth and dryness of an inhabited house, 
exposed to the chill and damp of the grave, as if it were desired that 
external should mimic internal decay. Few persons know how solemn, 
how rich, is the appearance of a coffin made as it should be : the beau- 
tiful grain- undulations, (of course brought out with oil,) of that most 
lovely of woods, elm ; the quiet simple cross, stretching over the sleep 
of the departed ; the well- wrought iron rings and plates : the rich ini- 
tials and legends : how completely every idea of horror is lost, while 
reverence and real beauty remains. We well remember that the first 
time we employed a carpenter on such a coffin, he made it an earnest 
request to his partner in trade that, should he die first, a precisely 
similar one might be made for himself. 

2. From the coffin we proceed to the Bibr. Every consideration, both 
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sanatory and moral, cries out against the present system of carrying the 
coffin on the shoulders. In every case it is prejudicial to the bearers : 
in some it is absolutely dangerous. It would be curious to know when 
this fashion came in. Even now there are very few parishes without their 
biers ; and they are almost always a subject of inquiry in visitation ar- 
ticles. But, when we come to examine into their use, we shall find it 
very limited : and, in some places confined entirely to such as died of 
infectious diseases. Hence the jolting, staggering, lugging, — the excla- 
mations, "Hold hard!" "Lookout!" " Take care!" which are almost 
inseparably connected with the shoulder- system. For the coffin has first to 
be hoisted, then put down on the tressels, then the bearers have to emerge 
from the pall, then the pall has to be re-arranged ; then, after the les- 
son, the pall must be thrown back, the coffin re-hoisted, the pall 
arranged for the third time, and last of all, the whole process must be 
repeated at the grave. Now, contrast this with the bier. The coffin is 
simply lifted on to it ; the hearse put over it ; the pall spread over that ; 
thus, without any one re-arrangement it is brought into the church, then 
out of it into the churchyard : then the pall being removed with the 
hearse, the ropes are run through the rings, the coffin yet resting on the 
bier, and the lowering into the grave is an imposing ceremony, instead 
of a distracting bustle. 

Most of our readers know that we have given a hearse and bier at 
plate .12 of the Instrumenta Ecclesiastical and we intend to give an- 
other. One or two hints that have occurred to us, in practically work- 
ing out the system, may be acceptable. (1.) It is desirable that the 
wood should be deal, on account of the less weight of that material : 
the staves being of ash. Both hearse and bier may desirably be painted, 
and the former decorated with scriptures. (2.) It would be better to 
have lateral as well as transverse braces ; the latter only are given in 
our plate. (3.) (but we speak under correction here) it strikes us that 
a little more breadth and height to the hearse would be an advantage. 
(4.) It is necessary to have bearing straps. Each has, of course, only 
one carrying- loop, and they are made right and left : while, by an ar- 
rangement which any leather-seller can easily contrive, the weight is 
thrown equally on both shoulders. (5.) It is often desirable to bave six 
bearers. This is easily done. Under the bier, midway between head 
and foot, let there be two large iron eyes, through which a short pole 
may be run, which shall project a little : to each end of this a strap can 
be attached as before. But this should not be done without necessity ; 
because it partly disarranges the pall. Difficulty will, however, always 
be found, at first, in bearing : and we are inclined to think that nothing 
but practice can make it easy. If any parish-priest, who has had ex- 
perience on the subject, would communicate with us, we should be 
much obliged to him. (6.) To prevent the possibility of the hearse 
slipping off, it is well to have a couple of tenons on each side, which 
fit into corresponding sockets in the frame of the bier. 

We have no doubt that some of our clerical readers can add their tes- 
timonies to ours as to the great repugnance which is at first felt to the use 
of the bier : and also as to the populuity which the new system, when once 
fairly tried, rapidly acquires. For this repugnance there are, we con- 
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ceive, two reasons. In the first place, the idea, as we said above, of 
contagious diseases. And in the next, the manner in which the bier is 
usually thrust out of the way, into the tower or elsewhere, as something 
to be ashamed of; instead of being brought prominently forward, covered 
by its pall, as a necessary feature in a parish -church, and symbolizing the 
end, as the font the commencement, of our Christian pilgrimage. We 
at present can only recall two or three churches where this is done ; and 
one of these is Beverley Minster. 

But the parish priest should be especially careful, in the first employment 
of the bier, to meJce every effort that there may be no accident, no unfor- 
tunate occurrence, which may tend still further to alienate the minds of 
his people from its use ; as any untoward event, in a first attempt, would 
almost infallibly do. 

3. Hence we come to the Pall. And here, in the first place, we observe, 
that the parish pall is as much the property of the church as the vest^ 
ments of the altar, or the pulpit hangings : and therefore ought to be at 
the service of any parishioner. This, for the poor, will be a matter of 
great importance ; the hire of the meanest pall sent to the Union, is five 
shillings : and perhaps such an one as the labourer, well to do in the 
world, would select for his wife or child, would not cost less than ten. 
A tradesman in the country, making any pretensions to "respectability," 
would be charged a guinea. Now, if a good cloth pall belonged to the 
church, all this hire would be saved : while, if any parishioner chose to 
use one of richer materials, nothing hinders him from hiring it ; or, 
better still, making it, and presenting it to the church. The bier, 
covered with its pall, should stand in the church, like any ot^er ar- 
ticle of furniture, and might be covered up as the altar is, at night, &c. 
Our readers probably know that we have given an example of a pall at 
plate 63 of the Inatrumenta Ecclesiastica ; and to that we refer them. 
We lately had occasion to make both bier and pall, and we found the 
expense of both together amount to between fourteen and fifteen pounds. 
Here the material of the latter was cloth of fifteen shillings a 
yard ; the fringe was of yellow silk, four inches deep. But cathedrals 
and rich churches ought undoubtedly to have velvet palls, with gold 
fringes. In this case, and indeed in all, it would be desirable to have 
two ; one to be sent out with the bier, when the house lies at a great 
distance from the church ; of coarse materials, good of their kind, that 
wUl stand the weather ; the other to be put on at the lych-gate. This 
is precisely on the same principle as the employment of the Cappa chora- 
lis and Cappa piuvialis, under similar circumstances. 

It would also be very desirable that every church should possess six or 
eight mourning cloaks, for the use of the poor. It would save them the 
expense of hat bands, &c. ; and add a great degree of ritual dignity to 
the poorest funeral. 

And so it would be an excellent thing if there could be a set of parish 
bearers, used to their office, used to the church, and not liable to be put 
out, or to make the mistakes into which persons unaccustomed to the thing 
almost necessarily fall. Of course, we had far rather, as we have often 
said, see funeral guilds : but in the mean time^ a set of men like the ParU' 
bolani at Alexandria, if properly under the control of the parish priest. 
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and liable to be dismissed by him, would be of great semoe. We should 
then have great force added to the rubric : " Then while the earth 
shall be cast upon the body by some standing by, the Priest shall 

say " The grave would ^en actually be filled ; and the last look 

which the relations would take of the coffin would be while listening to 
those words of comfort, " I heard a voice from heaven, &c." The 
miserable fieux^ which now goes on, the throwing three fingerfuls of 
earth on the coffin when in the grave, or even, as in some London 
churches, while merely lying in the church, is an insult to common 
sense. It is well known that this rite, — in itself so very solemn — does 
not exist in the present Roman Ritual. In some parts of Germany it takes 
place with the words, " Thou hast made him of earth : Thou hast 
covered him with skin and flesh : raise him up again at the last day." 
In others : *' Receive, earth, that which is thine : die body was formed of 
earth : the spirit was breathed into it from above. Remember, O man, 
that dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return." llie Euchology, 
during the same rite : " The earth is the Loan's, and all that therein is : 
the compass of the world, and they that dwell therein." We know not 
but that our own ceremonial is in this place the best of all ; and it is 
therefore the more pity that it should not be fully carried out. 

Every parish-priest will bear us out when we say that, in no office of 
our Church, not even in catechising, do we feel so much the want of 
room, as in a funeral. The mere decency of the office requires the 
mourners and officials to be grouped round the bier. And how few 
churches are there, where this is possible ! We are not speaking now 
of those monstrous cases where the priest ascends the reading-desk, the 
derk the clerk's desk, the mourners dive into pews, and are lost to 
sight ; while the corpse lies unattended in the " middle aisle." But 
even where there are fixed open seats, how impossible is it to get a 
clear space for the bier and the mourners ! 

The abominations which want of room gives rise to, are scarcely to be 
described. We ourselves were once called on to officiate at a funeral, 
and that in the parish-church of a large and foshionable town, where 
the coffin was laid on the font ! And in a parish adjoining that, the 
coffin is, to this day, we believe, laid on the pew tops. 

We hope that the wretched system of funeral watch-boxes is at an 
end. In stress of weather, the shifts at present adopted would be ludi- 
crous, if they were not shocking. What more contemptible than to see 
the Priest holding his hat all but on his head with his left hand, while 
he strains the leaves of the prayer-book against his chest with his right 
hand, and tries to make the wind turn over its pages for him ? Let him 
wear his hood, as be ought to wear it, over his head, and he will find it 
an amply sufficient defence against any cold or heat. 

4. We have not yet spoken of Hsabsbs, — we now use the word in its 
popular sense. As we have them now, they are extremely objection- 
able. Let us consider what their nature is. They are simply a bier and 
hearse upon wheels. But, as they usually have to go some distance, 
and are more than ordinarily exposed to dirt, dust, and rain, and wind, 
it is not so convenient to have a pall ; and the hearse is therefore panelled, 
instead of hung. Still, the shape should be the same, a moderate gablCi 
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have gabled it ; an arrangement, it is known by everybody* mostly con* 
tinentel, but also oocorring in fifty or sixty English churches. 

To the left we have placed the porter's lodge, the rooms for mourners 
to assemble in, and to robe ; the rooms for the palls, &c. 

To the right of the lich-gate we have placed the '* Dead-House." In 
our last number but one, we ofiFered some remarks on the indispensable- 
ness of such an arrangement. We called attention to the su£Perings en- 
dured by the poor from being compelled either to bury their dead im- 
mediately, a thing equally forbidden by natural feeling, and prudential 
considerations ; or else to maintain a shocking companionship with the 
corpse in the one room, and even in the one bed ; a companionship 
equally harmful to bodily health and to moral feeling. We also said 
that another term for Dead- House ought to be found ; and this we feel 
strongly. There will be a repugnance at first to the employment of 
such a structure at all ; of that we may be quite sure. And it will be the 
business of all, but more especially the duty of wise rulers, to lessen, by 
every means in their power, such repugnance ; and d fortiori to be espe- 
cially careful not to increase it by the adoption of a term from which 
English ears will shrink as from something horrible. Now, it is all very 
well to say that the word Dead- House simply means a house for the 
dead. Of course it does, and nothing more. But we cannot deny that it 
has an awful sound. The compound Dead has come to be used with ideas 
and scenes of more terror than the mere fact of death. We need only 
instance the Dead'Cart, and the Dead'thraw, We want a term which 
shall be as clear, but not so dreadful. 

It is plain, that vague terms as Burial-House, or Rest- House, or 
Funeral- House, will never come into vogue, as not practical enough for 
the practical English mind. Long words, like Mortuary House, will 
either not be used, or will be grotesquely abbreviated. Corpse>Honse 
is as bad as, or worse than, Dead-House. 

We therefore propose,— and we do it with some degree of confidence, 
— Lich-House. It has, we conceive these recommendations. 

1. It is a genuine Saxon word ; on the analogy of Lich-gate, Ldch- 
field, Lich-Street, (in Worcester,) Lyk-wake, &c. So we have in 
Anglo-Saxon, Lie^leoth,^ death-song, lAc-man, undertaker, Lic-rtst, 
Lic'tuHf a sepulchre. 

^. It is short, and therefore on the one hand easy, as will be seen by 
the analogous sound of watch-house : and on the other, incapable of 
rude or grotesque abbreviations. 

3. It conveys no idea of terror, which we consider a great advantage. 

If it be said that it is a strange outlandish word, we reply, that by 
half England it will be recognized as a kindred term to Lich-gate, And 
even where it is not known, how easily do the English adopt a foreign 
term — how mtlch more easily will they re-introduce a native word,— 
when they find its use ! Omnibus and Terminus are cases in point. 
Even the French, contrary to the genius of the language have introduced 
Paque-bot. 

If Lich-House could be brought forward witli any degree of autho- 

* Those who are quite ignorant of Anglo-Saxon, maj perhapi be told that the e 
is occasionallj sounded as eA. 
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rity, we have no doubt that it would in a year hence become a house- 
hold word ; and should these pages fiaU into the hands of any one who 
has an influential voice in the matter, we would earnestly entreat him 
to consider, whether there are not strong objections against every other 
term that has been proposed, and whether there are valid objections 
against this. 

Thus much for the name. Of the details and general idea of a Licb- 
House we have before spoken, and shall therefore here only remark, that 
we have fully carried out the general principles we then laid down in 
the type we propose. 

We proceed to the Chapel. And here the most important point, — a 
point of such deep importance, that we cannot exaggerate its moment — 
is this : Cemetery chapels are not mere oratories; but must be arranged 
for the celebration of the Holy Communion. 

In proof of this, we shall make an extract from a former number of 
this work, the Ecclesiologist for January, 1845. And we not only 
quote the passage in question because we think it well put, but be- 
cause it shows that we do not write hastily on the subject of cemeteries, 
having expressed, five years ago, our sentiments on the point ; — senti- 
ments which even in minute details agree with what we here put forth ; 
and also because we may claim some little right to be heard now, when 
every one is full of the topic, since we strenuously brought it forward 
then, when scarcely any one's attention was turned to it. 

" (1.) There will certainly be one priest attached to, and constantly 
officiating in such Chapel, and he will be bound by the 56th Canon to 
celebrate the Holy Communion twice a year at least. If the rubrics of 
the Burial Service are obeyed, more than one ordained person, "priest 
and clerks,** will take part in every funeral, and as many of them as 
are of the second order will be bound in like manner to celebrate twice 
in every year. But (^) the establishment connected will form a sort of 
college or religious body. There will be, as we have seen, the priest 
and the clerks ; there will be the choir, the bell-ringers, the sacristan, 
besides, perhaps, the grave-diggers, and the masons employed in making 
the tombs. It is surely rational to conclude, that the Loao^s Supper 
will be celebrated in such a company as this ; some of whom have 
the power to distribute and all have need' to receive the Bread of Life. 
(3.) The chapel will be consecrated, and no ceremonial of con- 
secration has ever been put forth by any Church which does not 
comprehend the celebration of the Holy Communion. The form 
of Bishop Barlow, (1610) ; of Bishop Andrewes, (1620); that of Bishop 
Laud, (1630); that passed in the Lower House of Convocation, (1712) ; 
that approved in the Upper House, (1715), all comprise it; and in the 
absence of any authorised ceremonial, these may be taken to represent 
the mind of the later English Church. 

" The celebration of the Holy Communion at interments may be said 
to be authorised by the EngHsh Church. For in the first Reformed Book, 
as is well known, there followed * an order for the celebration of the 
Holy Communion when there is a burial of the dead ; and although 
this order is not found," — (i.e. as a distinct office) — '* in the subsequent 
revisions, yet the present book, in designating the last prayer in the 
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office the Collect, must be supposed to contemplate it as part of a Com- 
munion office used upon this occasion." — The writer goes on to show 
that this was actually the practice of the earlier Reformed Church ; and 
he concludes with mentioning the ftict, "that in the Latin Prayer Book, 
put forth under the authority of Elizabeth and recommended by her to 
the two Universities, and the Colleges of Winchester and Eton, the 
order for Communion at burials is reprinted at full. "Pseculiaria 
qusedam de Christianorum fiineribus et exequiis decantanda adjungi prae- 
cepimus : statute de Ritu Publicarum Precum, anno I. regni nostri 
evulgato, in contrarium non obstante." 

These, it will be observed, are simply reasons why there must be an 
Altar in every Cemetery Chapel ; that there may be one, every religious 
feelings every charitable wish to alleviate the (Ustress of mourners by 
giving them that Food, whereby they are *'knit together in one Commu- 
nion and Fellowship " with those whom they have lost, and whereby they 
are assured of their own Resurrection with him ; all such feelings, we 
say, would earnestly plead for it. But we dwell too long on a self-evi- 
dent thing. 

To sp^dc for a moment of the form of our Chapel. We have pre- 
ferred, — what we recommended five years ago— a circular nave, partly in 
commemoration of that Holy Sepulchre which has abolished death and 
brought life and Immortality to light ; partly because it is the most 
convenient arrangement for the mourners. Benches for them will 
be placed between the piers of the circular part ; the bier will be set 
down in the middle, while the Choir, having preceded the funeral into 
the church, will take their places in the stalls, and begin the Psalms. 
It is also clear, that where there is a western door, and that only, more 
room than ordinarily is required, as the corpse must be turned right 
round before it can be carried out. With a north or south door it is 
only necessarily turned half round. 

Thus we have briefly spoken of the subject which we proposed to 
ourselves. A few words in conclusion on the possibility of a compre- 
hensive plan of a general cemetery for London. This would indeed be 
a noble scheme ; it would be the scheme of the nineteenth century, if 
only it be such as the Church can accept. Parochial arrangements 
must still be respected, and a separate portion of land set apart for the 
interment of Dissenters, who of course would have the right of per- 
forming any ceremonies they pleased, so long as they were decent and 
tolerable. The chapel would, we may hope, be made worthy of its 
destination. Had it been a Western dedication (as it was common in 
the East,) its name might appropriately have been the Church of the 
Resurrection ; as it is, S. Sepulchre's would perhaps be more according 
to precedent. And considering the very large body of clergy, choir, — 
(for surely the cemetery of the first city in the world would have 
a choir) — sextons, grave-diggers, masons, and perhaps carpenters and 
gardeners continually at work, would it not be desirable that they 
should be formed into a corporation, and that an office so laborious and 
so responsible, as that of the senior priest, should have in some degree 
a correspondent position of honour ? The title of Dean of S. Sepul- 
chre's would not seem unfitting such an office. 
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Such a vast idea as a London Cemetery opens out a corresponding 
number of details, into which we should gladly enter, did not time fail. 
How the first rubric of the funeral service may be more strictly carried 
out — how the second may best be modified ; for it is clear that the Priest 
and Clerks cannot meet the corpse at the entrance of the cemetery — 
how often the peal of bells is to be rung — how many funerals, or 
whether more than one, may be taken into the church at once — how 
often the Holy Communion is to be celebrated — when the choir is to 
be employed — all these considerations must be, for the present at 
least, deferred. We will only make one suggestion on the last sub- 
ject. While many would be thankful for the privilege of a choral 
funeral, some, it is clear, would not wish to avail themselves of it. 
There might be certain hours at which the funeral should be choral, 
and the reverse. This would both relieve the choir, and satisfy all 
parties. 

We may possibly, if what we have said shall appear worthy of con- 
sideration to those interested in Cemeteries, return at no distant time to 
the subject. 
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In our last number it was stated that Church music may be divided 
into two distinct branches ; these are technically styled the Canto/ermo 
and Canto figurato. It is on the former that we now propose to make 
a few observations, confining ourselves however, in the present paper, 
to that part of the subject which relates to Psalmody ; by which term 
we mean the singing of the prose version of the Psalms, and not the 
metrical music of modern Psalm singing, which is rather allied to 
Hymnody, and of which we may have to treat in some future number. 

Now it is a well known fact, that from very early times, this part of 
the Divine Service was set in order, and continucdly preserved with 
pious care by the rulers of the Catholic Church ; — it is further known 
that the record of what was thus appointed by competent authority 
still remains, handed down with considerable fidelity in manuscripts 
and in print ; — while, upon the continent of Europe, an unbroken oral 
tradition, constantly guarded from corruption, and repeatedly corrected, 
when lapsing into error, by the written tradition, has continued to our 
own times. Whatever else has been corrupted or mutilated, the Canto 
fermo of the Gregorian Psalm melodies may be considered as differ- 
ing, in no very essential point, from those sung by the early Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church. 

When the bishops of our own Church, at the Reformation, trans- 
lated parts of the Ritual into the vulgar tongue, altering some things 
and adding others, the English Psalter was pointed as the Psalms were 
to be sung or said in the church, and an express provision was made 
for the whole of the new Ritual to be sung after the ancient mode, with 
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which both the Priests and the peojde, no less than the Archbishops, 
and Bishops, were intimately acquainted. 

Together with the reformed Prayer Book a Directorium of the Ritual 
Canto fermo was published. 

This was Marbeck's Prayer Book noted, the only manual which claims 
our obedience as having any really valid pretension to Church autho- 
rity. In this book is contained Ctmto fermo for the various offices of 
King Edward the Sixth's first Prayer Book, with their respective versicles 
and responses, creeds, and canticles. The Psalms are not however set 
throughout ; one verse only of the " Venite " and the first Evening 
Psalm is given, both set to the same chant ; which is an abbreviated 
form of the Gregorian 8th Tone. For this Marbeck adds the direc« 
tion '* And so forth with the rest of the Psalmes as they be appoynted,** 

By the choice of one of the ancient Church Tones for Uie Psalms, 
it is evident that neither Marbeck, nor Archbishop Cranmer, (under 
whose auspices the Prayer Book noted was compiled,) had any inten* 
tion of banishing this, any more than that other portion of the old 
Canto fermo or Church Ritual Music to which the prayers, responses, 
creeds, and canticles were then arranged. The very ftict of the ornis* 
sion of any fuller directions, as well as the absence of any new style 
of Psalm music, implies that it was intended that the ancient use in 
this part of divine worship should be preserved. And we liave histo- 
rical proof that it was preserved in all essential points. The dread of 
any too florid form of congpregational music which dictated the well- 
known rule that, as far as nuiy be, there should be only one note to each 
syllable, led indeed to the preference for abbreviated forms of the Canto 
fermo, which is evident in Marbeck at this period, and in Lowe at the 
Restoration. There is however, ample proof that the fuller forms were 
known, and considered genuine by English musicians of that period, in 
the Introduction to Practical Music, printed by Thomas Morley. Mus. 
Bac, in 1597, in which the eight Tones are given with more accuracy 
than might perhaps have been expected. Morley was taught by Byrd, 
the pupil of Tallis who was contemporary with Marbeck ; all three 
belonged to the Chapel royal, where, if at all, we may presume the 
celebrated injunction of Queen Elizabeth was obeyed, which directs, 
" that there be a modest and distinct song so used in all parts of the 
common prayers in the church, that the same may be as plainly un- 
derstanded, as if read without singing." 

Aa far as the Psalms then are concerned, we have a right to infer« 
in the absence of all satisfactory evidence to the contrary, that the 
" modest song " intended to be used was essentially that same Canto 
fermo of the Church Catholic, to which we find the Reformed Offices 
entirely adapted by Marbeck. In the other parts of the English Ser- 
vice where a " modest song " is still used, we find that Marbeck's 
Canto fermo is the text ; in the Priest's part it remains precisely the 
same ; and the sublime harmonies of Tallis and of Byrd take this for 
their basis. Is it then, as some affirm, not Anglican to use the ancient 
Psalm melodies in the English Psalter? and are we accordingly to 
repress our admiration, and forbear to call back the holy strains of a 
period celebrated for its skill, not only in literature generally, but 
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more especially in Poetry and Music ? Were the chants listened to 
by the Courts of Queen Elizabeth and her successors down to Charles 
the Second not Anglican ? Is the learned and judicious Hooker un- 
scandalized by these melodies, and are we now to be told that in the 
corruptions of ignorance and the outpourings of secularity which have 
in the (Ecclesiastically) luckless century which preceded ours usurped 
the place and blotted out the memory of these " modest songs/' we 
have the compositions which are preeminently and exclusively to be 
called Anglican chants ? But it is again objected that the Gregorian 
Psalm melodies do not suit the genius of the English language. How 
is it then that music of the same class is found to suit the English 
suffrages, preces, litanies, responses, and even anthems and metrical com- 
positions quite as well as any inspirations of Greene and Nares, Kent 
and Webb, to say nothing of a host of less distinguished modems ? 
That there are many words in our language hard to sing, and that the 
place of the accent in polysyllables is a great difficulty in their musi- 
cal treatment, we readily admit ; but the fact is, that the objectors do 
not really know what a Psalm chant is, nor what are the condi- 
tions upon which a multitude may be enabled to speak in song, unison- 
ously and consentaneously, and at the same time with solemnity of 
articulate effect. The present cathedral choirs are not agreed as to 
the distribution of words ; and it was never our good fortune to hear 
the individual members of one choir chant alike. It is true that greater 
care, and previous practice, together with marked books^ might secure 
this, but even then, "with the ordinary style of chanting, a unity of 
chattering would be the only thing gained. Now if we look into any 
instruction book or manual of ancient Psalm singing, we shall be 
struck with a remarkable discrepancy between this modem English 
chant style of setting the words to tiie notes, and that of the Latin 
adaptation ; in the latter the recitation notes take all the syllables of 
a verse, except just so many as, according to the particular form of the 
melody are required to give one important syllable to each note (or 
collection of notes slurred) in the melodial beginning, middle, or end of 
the Tone ; very short or unimportant syllables being as it were dropt 
in between the medial, or final notes ; but even t^is accommodation of 
the music to the words is placed under the rigorous law which secures 
the solemnity of the Liatin use, by being restricted to the prefixing a 
short to a long upon the same note. The modem English chanting, 
on the contrary, distributes the words according to no fixed law ; (for 
that of the three syllables in the former, and five in the latter half of 
the verse, not counting shorts, comes to nothing in practice) every note 
of the middle and end of the chant is made, as occasion or caprice 
may dictate, to do double, treble, or even (in the case of the last) 
quadruple duty, by bearing two, three, or even four syllables : and this 
generally in exact contradiction of the Latin rule, the accented syllable 
in each case falling at the beginning instead of at the end of any par- 
ticular sound. If this were a necessity of our language, why should 
it not be done in the Oratorio Recitative, the Anthem, the Chorale, 
the Psalm tune of metrical phrases, the Secular Song, the Glee, the 
Madrigal, or the Chorus ? Why e. g. should we be prevented from 
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setting the following notes of the ted Oregoxian Psalm Tone to 
English words thus, 




e - - ver. 



when no one quarrels with the English adaptation of Mendelssohn's 
Chorale " To God on High " in which the last bar is this— 





JJT^ 



Oh but chanting is altogether a different thing ! No, gentle reader, 
chanting or rather reciting Psalms to the Gregorian Tones, is not alto- 
gether a different thing from this ; part of it is a recitation upon one 
continuous note of indefinite leng^, and part of it is a rhythmical 
melody of two, or more notes, to which time may be beaten with as 
much precision as the admirable Costa uses in his A Tempo, after a 
piece of eloquent recitation by a Mario or a Rubini. Let no one 
harbour any longer this notion, untenable as it is mischievous. What 
is really at yariance is not the setting of the two languages to the same 
tunes, but the modem corruption and the ancient use of the Canto fermo 
in Psalmody. 

A venerable Professor of Music has remarked, with quaint paradoxic 
cal humour, that half a musician^ life is spent in learning how to keep 
time, and the other how to break it ; here is the secret, we conceive, 
of most of the practical difficulty in the use, both of the ancient plain 
song, and of modern chants : and further, from their capability of such 
variation in time, as the words or the occasion demand, some have 
supposed too hastily, that the Gregorian Psalm melodies are without 
rhythm, and having beforehand settied with themselves that there is 
no music without rhythm, draw (very logically from their own pre- 
mises,) the conclusion, that these "Tones " are not music. Now all 
we meant in our former number, when we said " they are not sung in 
time in the strict sense of the word," was, that you could not, from 
the beginning to the end, in any given verse, regulate the time of your 
chanting, by the mechanical dick of a metronome; nevertheless, a 
skilful precentor might mark such a time with his hand, or staff, as 
should secure a rhythmical recitation, though not a metrical one : the 
mediation and cadence would be much the same in this respect, as si- 
milar passages of figurate music. 

The degree of speed with which this may be done, will vary with 
the solemnity of festivals on the one hand, or with the exigencies of 
daily worldly business on the other ; the time in the latter case might 
be greatiy increased ; nor do we see that even the fuller forms of Gre- 
gorian melody need take very much longer than common reading. We 
cannot however forbear repeating here, that we are opposed to the ex- 
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Itjr affeeted bf 60HI6 ; and ehotild prefer the fiimpie moiia' 
Lclter-skelter gabbling, or a perfanctory mutteriog d the 
be difference of time between the shortest and the longest 
, so great as might be imagined, e. g., we find by experi- 
)age 145 of Mr. Helmore's Psalter noted, which we took 
mention in our last number, occupies exactly two minutes 
It singing we could approve : this is set to the longest me- 
I that work. Page 127, which is set to the shortest, occu- 
Q seconds less. At such a rate, the " Psalter noted," oa 
senth evening* would occupy eight minutes; the same 
lie Psalms would take seven minutes and twenty seconds if 
t shortest of the Tones. A r^>id monotone would take 
the time. But let it never be forgotten that the Canto 
tended, not simply as a convenient vehicle of articulate 
to add to. the fervour, and delight of the worshippers ; and 
ty, decorum, and solemnity of their worship ; that thus it 
t some external symbol of that homage which is due from 
>, some fitness at least in its outward aspect for the first 
>ur actions whether in, or out of Church, — the glory of 
I to our feelings is inconsistent with that excessive rapidity 
5 allude. 

ed. Hie Canto fermo of the Psalms may be unaccompanied* 
s, (including octaves in that term,) and it may be accom- 
er by instruments or vocal harmonies, or by both. Again, 
ental accompaniment may be either unisonous or harmonic. 
t of our subject, we may remark, that it is in the musical* 
.tural and political world, — there are the first beginnings 
)gre8sive developement,— ^lecay, dissolution, resuscitation, 
Q ; in things material the same matter in continual change ; 
of permanence amid infinite variety of accidental disaimi- 
nity of nature in plurality of individuals — ^in art, one spirit 
Ititude of external forms. In music, as in the other arts* 
rtain fixed principles, certain rules of taste which, though 
rangement through man's ignorance and imperfection, re- 
ry age the same. Its forms indeed differ ; not so its mate- 
sentiment. 

voice and ear of man, however they may have been culti- 
i period, and neglected at another, are in their original 
ays the same, and though the melody which accidentally 
one age may accidentally disgust in another, that which 
ance with the genius of our common humanity, consonant 
iward perceptions of the sublime and beautifiil, ought to 
will please in every age alike, unless some unhappy per- 
ftste contravene. The drapery of a Grecian statue is not 
seful because men and women wore absurd costumes in 
imes, or our own. While then it is admitted, that both in 
in harmony, there has been in later times both develope- 
aprovement, we are still disposed to retain all that is really 
olden time ; not because it is old, but because it is good : 
all appear that by the neglect of what is true to nature. 
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and fitting tlienwoiidly deliglitt of Ghiutian vorthip, lA the time be« 
fore ns, we hare lost an3rtiiing irkich is not to be repaid b/ the im- 
proTements in the secolar bnnch of the art, m do think that good ter« 
vice is being done to the Church of Chhist bj those who labour to 
restore her music to ancient simplicity and gravitf , — as we are ready 
on the other hand to reoeive whatever offering the geniits of modern 
improvement may bring belbve the altar of Gon, in the spirit of true hu- 
mility, ftifth, and love, provided it can be proved to be suitable to the con- 
dition of the giver, and the Majesty of Him to Whom it is offered, While« 
therefore some would have us reject harmony altogether in our Canto 
fermo ; and others suppose that wtcal harmony is not proper or conge- 
nial widi it, we would retain it both as ancient and as good in itsdif • 
Harmony was known and pnctised very early in the Chrietian Chnrcb^ 
and although, for obvious reasons, the vocal perfbrmaaoe of the Canto 
fermo has in the Psalms, been very generally imisoiXNis, yet the prae* 
tice of descant (i. e. the adding one or aM>re parts to the Canto fermo) 
is very ancient. It has been infenred from Uie enigmatical epigram 
universally attributed (we believe,) to the Emperor Julian, who died 
A.D. 363, that the finger otgan was performed on about the middle of 
the fourth century. To the invention of this instrument we owe, pro- 
bably the birth, and most certainly the growth and present perfectioa 
of harmony ; and from the vocal imitation of Its effects, tlie Church 
borrowed the first part nnging, of which we have any record. 

As to the kind of harmony to be used, the main restriction appears 
to be, that it should not be such as to require any alteration in the in- 
tervals of the Canto fermo. It is reasonable too to suppose that the 
great masters of tlie sixteenth and seventeenth centuries who, as we 
have shown, were certainly familiar with the Gregorian melodies, and 
nnder whom the music of the Church attained its highest perfection, 
would be our best guides in determining this question, and we tlierB«> 
fore particularly recommend to organists the study of Mr. C. C. Spen- 
ser's work upon tiie Church modes, as well as the Accompanying Har- 
monies to the Psalter noted, by the Rev. T. Helnore, before illuded to. 

We cannot treat the subject at length now, but will attempt before 
we conclude to meet some of the objections we have heard raised to 
this style of music generally, and to the harmony here reooaunended 
in particular. To such then as object whc^y to the return to the 
Ecclesiastical modes, as either barbarous or pedantic, it may be an- 
swered that their antipathy will not alter the tacts of the ease. There 
are some of the sublimest compositions written in these modes. Se- 
bastian Bach, Tallis, and Handel used them. 

There was a time when Pdnted architecture was sneered at much in 
the same way. Wren would have reduced all the harmonies of Chris- 
tian architecture to his classic scale, and we have heand of an architect 
who considered that S. Paul's was the true model of a " Protestant " 
cathedral. But we would have the <^jectors listen to the admissions 
of one who is no advocate for the study of the Church Modes. God- 
frey Weber some twenty years since wrote as foUowa : " These same 
oft-recurring, unusual hurmonic tones are, moreover, chiefly that whic^ 
in conjunction with the solemnly slow movement of choral singing, 
with the simplicity of the eyecution, with the incidentally associated 
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religiotts feeliiig, "with the pons respect for hoary antiqitity, and 
many other renerable accessory ideas and reminisoences, gives to ma* 
sic of this species a peculiar charm, and an attractiye, and as it were, 
mystical air of solemnity and sacredness. When therefore it is foond, 
that a choral, sung from a (so called or pretended,) ancient melodjr, but 
with an harmonic accoidpaniment, prodvces an entirely peculiar, and 
sometimes even an overpowering effect, which is not usually realized 
from vocal music of other descriptions ; the cause, it is perceiTed* 
does not by any means lie in the independent and superior worth of 
the ancient melody, but, on the contrary, directly in that which is not 
ancient in the piece of music, namely, in the harmonic furniture and 
accompaniment, which obtain, in the constraint voluntarily assumed, a 
particularly faToivable opportunity to exhibit their unusual phases, 
and to expose [develope] their more occult features." Why, what 
more can the most ardent lover of the Ecclesiastical Modes claim for 
them ? and if they are capable of all this in the hands of composers 
who will bend the neck to their easy yoke, would any man in bis 
senses forego their use, as altogether antiquated and pedantic ? 

But some who are ready to concede all this in favour of the Church 
Modes, complain that it is not realized in the work before us. The 
harmonies (it has been said,) are harsh, and do not conform either to 
the strict law of the modes in which they are written, nor yet to the 
modem rules. We may answer in brief, that any intrinsic harshness 
is justified by the use of the old ecclesiastical composers ; the occa- 
sional departure from the exact mode of the Psalm tone, is also juati- 
-fied, not only by precedent, but also from the policy of weaning men*s 
ears gradually from the more secular harmonies to which they are now 
tuned. Octaves are justified both by the necessities of the case, and 
the nature of the Canto fermo, and occasional fifths (of which we find 
only two or three,) may be excused by the re-duplication just spoken 
-of; and if ever found ofiTensive, may easily be removed. Here we may 
be allowed to quote again from Godfrey Weber and remind the critic 
that those "parallelisms by fifths do not sound perceptibly ill which arise 
from the mere doubling of voices in a higher or lower octave, between 
one voice and the duplicate of the other." In further answer to this class 
of objectors, who may perhaps be unable to endure some progressious 
which we think fine, we will in conclusion refer them to a countryman 
-of our own, no friend of harsh progressions in general. Mr. Horsley, 
one of the most eminent contrapuntists of the day, in the appendix to 
his Introduction to Harmony, writes thus — " That unconnected triads 
are somewhat harsh, all must admit ; but this harshness is productive 
of fine efiTects when such triads are skilfully introduced. The old 
masters used unconnected triads very freely, and consequently many 
passages in their works strike us as harsh ;" referring to the celebrated 
descent of a whole tone in the second part of Byrd's " Bow thine ear," 
he continues, " When Byrd wrote, and long after him, the ' Tonality ' 
(that is the major and minor scales as they now exist) was imperfecUy 
understood ; and that will account for many progressions which are 
hardly reconcilable with our notions of unity. Still, as the poet says, 

' All around 
* Is one vast change rerolring '— - 
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and it u curiouB to observe the approach which some composers are 
DOW making to the free use of nnconnected triads." 

We will only add at present, that it is evidently not intended by the 
" accompanying harmonies*' to the Psalter noted to foreclose the use of 
any other accompaniments, or to prescribe the key in which the Psalter 
ahall be invariably sung ; but rather to open the door to a style of har- 
monization more truly Ecclesiastical, and in keeping with the melodies 
themselves, than could be derived exclusively from the modem major 
and minor scales, and in subjection to the modem laws of affinity and 
progression. 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 
Since the last Report the following members have been elected : 

HONOKABT. 

M. Alfred Oerente, 13, Qnai d'Aqjon, F^rii. 

M. Laitus, Architect, 69, Rue S. Germain L* AnzerroiB, Farii. 

M. YioUet Le Dnc, Architect, Rue Yemeiul, Paris. 

oaDiKJkaT. 

E. L. Birketty Eaq., M.D., Cains Colloge, Cambridge ; 3, Cloak Lane, London* 

George Bodlr* Esq., Architect, Brighton. 

Rer. R. P. ComiBii, B.A., Christ Church, Oxon ; Lanreath, Looe, Cornwall. 

The Rev. T. Helmore, M.A.« Priest in Ordinary to the Queen, has 
been added to the Committee. 

The first Part of the New Series of the Instrttmenta Ecclenastica ap- 
pears simultaneously with our present number. It is devoted to the 
question of the most pressing ecclesiological importance of the time, 
containing plans and drawings of a cemetery-chapel and lich-house. The 
subject is treated of at large in the present number. 

The publisher has been authorized to bind up the three Parts of the 
Society's Transactions, and to sell the volume at a reduced price. 

Mr. Place is anxious to publish his Views of Heckington^ without 
any letter-press, if a sufficient number of subscribers will engage to take 
copies. 

A letter from the Very Rev. the Dean of S. Patrick's, printed in the 
present number, will give interesting information as to the present state 
of the works in that church. 

The Committee have to thank H. Clutton, Esq., architect, for the 
paper, (also appearing in the present number,) and the plans illustrating 
it, describing the lately discovered ruins of Merevale Abbey, and opening 
an interesting question as to the date of the existing parish-church of S* 
Mary, Merevale. 

The assistance offered by MM. Lassus and Viollet Le Due is more 
fully acknowledged in another place. 

The Committee recommend the cause of Sydney Cathedral, of which 
they are this month enabled to offer a plan and elevation* to the libe« 
rality of their members. 
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Thej are in hopes of obtadning much informatioa as to the reqaiie« 
ments of Tropical Pointed, from the Rev. G. Pope, a missionary 
who is at present in this oountiy. 

The letter of a correspondent in the present number opens the ques- 
tion (already however entertained by the Committee,) of the possibility 
of this Society helping in the proposed Exposition for the year 18dl. 
The Committee will be glad to receive suggestions on the subject. 

It has been mueh presuied upon the attention of the Committee, that 
it would be very useM to have a kind of depot for church ornaments* 
and the like, in London. No such scheme could be carried out, without 
a suitable and trustworthy person to superintend it ; and those who wish 
for this arrangement to be made, would best further the object by re- 
commending such a person to the Committee. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A MsBTiNO was held on Wednesday, the 28th November, 1849, the 
Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., President, in the Chair. The following gentle- 
men were elected members of the Society : 

Mr. C. S.8. Dickens, Christ Church. 
Mr. H. Fox Strangways, Wadham College. 
Mr. J. Vinooit, High Street. 

The following presents were announced to hove been received ; — 
Cutts' ManusJ of Sepulchral Slabs, presented by Mr. J. H. Parker ; 
Introduction to Gothic Architecture, by Mr. Parker ; Ecclesiological 
Society's Report, 1847, 8, 9, by the Society ; Bristol Architectural 
Society's Report, 1849, by the Society; Rusldn's Seven Lamps of Ar- 
chitecture, by Mr. Wilmot, Christ Church, Secretary; Durandns's 
Rationale, 1568, by Mr. A. C. Wilson, Christ Church. 

The Report was then read by Mr. Portal, B.A., Christ Church, Se- 
cretary, which stated, that since the last meeting, an application had 
been made by Mr. Floke, P.P., of Plymstock, near Plymouth, for a de- 
sign for stalls, which he proposed to place in his church, and from 
which the service was to be performed ; a pen and ink sketch of a stall 
had been forwarded to him by Mr. Wilmot, Secretary, and also one of 
the Society's sheets of bench ends, by the aid of which it was hoped he 
would be able to carry out his plan. A very pretty drawing of an " Early 
English *' piscina, lately discovered in the south aisle of the church 
of S. Ives, had been received from the Rev. Mr, Pearson, one of the 
Society's corresponding Secretaries. An interesting paper on the pre- 
servation and restoration of ancient edifices, read before tlie Northamp- 
ton Architectural Society, by Mr. E. A. Freeman, M.A., had been 
forwarded by that gentleman. As regarded the church at Headington 
Quarry, which had been lately consecrated, while the general design 
was highly satisfactory, it was to be regretted that a rose window had 
been introduced between the top of the west windows and the roof. 
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and while the roof was worthy of all praise, it would have been better 
had the height of the chancel and nave not been made exactly the 
same. The benches also would have looked better could they have 
been of oak» in place of painted deal. The plans for the restoration of 
Uffington church, Berks, had been submitted to the Committee, and 
generally approved, though some suggestions of alterations had been 
made. The officers of the past year had been re-elected to their res- 
pective offices. Rev. L. W. Wayte, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
to be Treasurer ; Mr. A. P. Whately, Student of Christ Church, to be 
Librarian ; and Mr. Portal, B.A.« and Mr. WHmot, of Christ Church, 
to be Secretaries. 

Mr. Portal then read a paper on the use of screens in churches. 

The Society then adjourned. 



The last meeting in the Michaelmas term was held on Wednesday, 
the 5th December, 1849, the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D., President, in the 
chair. The following presents were received ; 

ArchsBological Journal; Ecclesiastical Topography of Bucks and 
Bedfordshire, by Mr. Parker. Proceedings of Beds Architectural So- 
ciety, by Mr. T. W. Brooks, Christ Church ; five rubbings of brasses, 
by Mr. Aubrey, Exeter College ; a rubbing of a brass, by Mr. Barton, 
Exeter College. 

The following gentlemen were elected members : — 

Mr. A. Mitdidl, Christ Church. 

Mr. E. G. Breston, Arehitect, Oxford. 

Mr. C. 8. Pabner, Exeter College. 

Mr. Portal, B.A., Secretary, then read the report, which stated that 
the plans of Minster Lovell, and Warrington churches had, since the 
last meeting, been submitted to the Committee, with a request that they 
might be published with the sanction of the Society, and this permis- 
sion has been given. 

The Committee have it in contemplation to establish a special fund, 
to be called the Church-building and Restoration Fund, the object of 
which will be to make small donations to such churches as submit 
their plans to the Society for its approval, by which means it is hoped, 
that much practical good may be done throughout the country ; this 
plan cannot of course be carried into effect without the steady support 
of all those, whether members of the Society or not, who are interested 
in the revival of church architecture, and correct church arrangement, 
but it is confidently hoped that there are a sufficient number of such 
persons, either resident in Oxford or connected with it, and who will 
subscribe some annual sum, however small, as will enable the Com- 
mittee to extend the influence of the Society to the remotest parts of 
the kingdom. The report concluded by congratulating the Society 
on the interesting papers read during the term, and the useful discus- 
sions which had arisen from them, and by hoping that individual mem- 
bers would promote the cause of architecture by their exertions in their 
own neighbourhood, and by inducing local bodies to refer their plans 
to the Society for advice and sanction. 
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Mr. Freemaa then delivered a lecture on the coastructive syBtems of 
the entablature and of the arch. 

The President started a very interesting diBCUssion upon some parts 
of the paper just read, in which Mr. Jones and Mr. Freeman took part. 

Some able remarks were then read by Mr. O. Jewitt, on the proposed 
restorations of the pinnacle of S. Mary's church. This paper, which 
was accompanied by beautifully executed drawings, was enthusiastic- 
ally received, and the President stated that he entirely concurred in 
Mr. Jewitt's views, and would communicate them to the delegates. 
A very beautiful design by Mr. Jewitt, for a new seal for this Society* 
which the secretaries intended to present, was then exhibited, and the 
arrangement of the different parts, especially of the legend, " Nisi 
Dominus/* called forth a unanimous expression of approbation. 

The Society then adjourned. 



ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOR 

THE COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 

At the usual monthly meeting of the Committee of the above Society, 
held at the Vestry-room, Aylesbury, on the 6th of December, 1 849. 

The Rev. E. Elton read to the members a letter from the Rev. A. 
Baker, announcing his resignation of the office of honorary Secretary ; 
in consequence of his removal into another county. 

Mr. Elton was requested to inform Mr. Baker that the Committee 
received with very great regret his resignation of a post which he had 
filled with so much credit to himself and advantage to the members. 
They felt it due to Mr. Baker to put on record their belief that the ex- 
istence, as well as present prosperity of the Society, is almost wholly 
attributable to his ability and untiring energy in the cause, and they 
trust the hope which he so kindly expresses of being enabled occa* 
sionally to attend the meetings of the Society may be realised. 



SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHiEOLOGICAL AND NATURAL 

HISTORY SOCIETY. 

The first quarterly general meeting of this Society was held at the 
Market House, in Taunton, on Wednesday, January 3rd, 1850. 

In the absence of the President of the Society, the chair was taken 
by the Rev. F. B. Portman, who delivered an appropriate address. 
After several papers on subjects connected with Natural History, a 
paper on Norman architecture was read by C. E. Giles, Esq, architect^ 
honorary secretary of the Society. We are glad to perceive that he 
maintained the opinion that all buildings of ante-Norman date have 
not been utterly destroyed in this country. At this meeting there 
were many members elected, and presents received, and everything 
seems to promise a successful and useful career to this new Society. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

S. Mary Magdalene, Munsier Square, London.-^Out readers will 
remember the first stone of this church being laid in Julj, 1840. Un» 
foreseen difficulties have retarded its progress, the foundations requiring 
far more labour aod expense (owing to the circumstances of the site) than 
had been expected. The church howeverwill now begin to rise, we hope, 
so soon as the weather will permit. Mr. Carpenter, its architect, has 
enriched the present number with a view of the proposed building in its 
finished state ; an offer which we have willingly accepted, not only he*- 
cause we think highly of the design, but also in order to do justice to its 
merits as a whole, since (as we regret to find) it is not proposed at 
present to build either the north aisle or the tower and spire. It may 
reasonably (we think) be doubted whether it is the most judicious 
plan to build very large churches in neighbourhoods like this, where 
we may hope, as Church principles go on reviving, to see the sub- 
division of parochial districts further and further carried out. A more 
moderately sized church would most probably have answered every 
present purpose, and not have been found unwieldy in an age of 
greater church accommodation. It must often strike observers that a 
time, as is fully to be hoped, may come, when some of our more huge 
parish-churches will be found very unnecessarily large for the limited 
population of a district reduced within such limits as a single priest 
may efficiently take charge of. Had the founders of S. Mary Mag- 
dalene been content with a smaller church, they might at once have 
finished the fabric, instead of leaving anything so^ imperfect as the 
part it is now proposed to raise in the first instance. We can testify 
further that the present design, even as completed, is of necessity 
inferior considered as a work of art, to the very beautiful plan con- 
ceived by the architect according to the original data, — for a small 
church, furnished to him in the first instance. 

The illustration on the opposite page will most vividly intro- 
duce the design to our readers. The full plan consists of a chancel, 
32 ft 6 in. long, by ^ ft. 6 in. broad; nave 79 ft. 6 in. long 
by 20 ft. broad, aisles to the nave, that on the south tide 21 ft. 6 
in. broad, and aisles to the chancek, that on the south not extending 
to the east end, but opening into a sacristy, (with a low gabled roof, 
transverse to the axis of the church,) occupying the angle between the 
chancel and its southern aisle. Besides, a noble tower and spire, are 
hereafter to be added at the south-west of the souUi aisle, the tower 
forming a porch, and the chief entrance from Osnaburg Street. The 
style, we need scarcely say, is Middle-Pointed, of exceedingly good, 
but not very enriched character. The mouldings are ample nid accu- 
rate throughout* The east end displays three very noble windows ; 
the chancel one of six lights with tracery containing a large circle, 
which is filled up with five quatrefoils. We incline to advise the 
omission of this filling up ; the circle merely foliated would offer a 
fine field for stained glass, llie east windows of the aisles are of five 
lights with tracery i that on the south is st«>pped off by the roof of 
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the sacristy. The side windows will be of three lights, with circles in 
the heads variously filled with geometrical figures. The western 
fa9ade is the most dignified, comprising (when completed) three sepa- 
rate, and nearly equal gables ; and flanked, though a little recessed, at 
its south extremity by the tower. The projecting angle of the south 
aisle, where the tower recedes, is decorated in exceedingly good taste, 
with a statued niche. The great west window is of five lights, while 
the subsidiary windows in the aisles are of four. The tower will be 
distinguished for a noble basement moulding quite rivalling an ancient 
example. In its west face will be the chief door, cinq-foliated, and 
with a' canopy over it. Above, rise two well proportioned stages, 
treated with great dignity and simplicity, and the belfry stage (rising 
dear far above the level of the cresting of the nave roof) is beautifully 
enriched with two similar adjacent two-light windows on each face. 
The spire is broached, and very lofty ; — octagonal, with three ranges 
of spire lights on the cardinal faces. The interior will be very 
satisfactory, we expect, the arcades being excellently propor- 
tioned ; the arches of two orders, the columns clustered of four, with 
fillets on each, and with good capitals, far better indeed than the 
bases. The latter would doubtless be improved, if the architect might 
be allowed to substitute moveable benches for the rather unworUiy 
fixed seats, of a late character, with buttresses &c., on a wooden plat- 
form, that deform the area as represented in the ground plan which we are 
examining. A church of this scale and dignity demands (we think) a fully 
developed chancel arch ; here, probably through no fault of the architect, 
the chancel arch is corbelled o£F, without any of those justificatory 
reasons that may be urged for similar ancient examples. The screen 
is to be of stone, low and coped ; the stalls, only five in number on 
each side, insufiicient surely for even such a voluntary choir as every 
parish may be expected to form, are not returned. The arch from the 
chancel into its south aisle might be made more commanding with ad- 
vantage ; this chancel aisle is of a raised level, and holds the schools; 
from it is a slight descent to the sacristy above noticed. The subsellse. 
we forgot to say, are to have desks resting on iron stems* as in the 
mother church of Christ Church S. Pancras ; surely too classical in 
type for safe imitation in S. Mary Magdalene. We shall watch with 
interest the progress of this remarkable church. 

8, , Watermore, Cirencester, — "We can only criticise this 

church, of which Mr. G. G. Scott is the architect, from a north-west 
view. It seems to consist of tolerably well developed chancel, nave, 
north aisle, and north sacristy : with north porch, and western tower. 
The chancel is First-Pointed, with an eastern triplet ; and two double 
pedimented buttresses at the angles. The north of the chancel has 
one couplet, high up in the wall. The sacristy is very bad : a mere 
lateral chapel, with eastern door, and above it an ugly circular window, 
containing three quatrefoils. The north windows are of two lights, 
without foliations, but with quatrefoils in the head. In the porch the 
architect repeats his usual type. There is a kind of sancte bell-cot. 
of which we know not the use. The tower is very ambitious ; the 
spire has two sets of spire-lights, each surmounted with a cros8» and 
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is broached. The belfry windows are two on each side, each of two 
unfoliated lights, with an unfoliated circle in the head. On the whole, 
this is a very common-place church, and the sacristy, its chief feature, 
considerably worse. 

8. John, Anderston, Glasgow. — Mr. Henderson, the architect of Holy 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, has but feebly seconded the efforts of the 
founders of the above church. His design is exceedingly bad. A broad 
First- Pointed nave with couplets of lancets, divided by buttresses of a later 
type, and a north-west portal, (not a porch,) under a canopied gable, has a 
thin tower very awkwaridly engaged at the north-west angle. The tower n 
of the meanest kind, surmounted by an octagonal broached spire, having 
two tiers cf gabled spire-lights on the cardinal faces, and pyramidal 
pinnacles on the haunches at the angles, most unusually and inelSectively 
growing out of gabled spire-lights, which cut into the angles of the broach. 
We never saw anything much more clumsy. There is no chancel, pro- 
perly so called, at all : and we hear that the incumbent, having formed a 
choir, is at his wits' end to know how and where to seat them. All 
that the architect provides, is an apsidal sanctuary, with five ugly tre- 
foiled lancets, one on each face of the exterior pentagon. We trust that 
in the arrangement of this sanctuary for the double purpose of sanc- 
tuary and choir, — unsatisfactory as it must at best be — good advice will 
be taken. The lithograph sketch, taken from the north-east, from 
which we are reviewing, shows an apsidal (!) vestry ,-^we presume,— 
southward of the sanctuary apse. We deplore much so retrograde a 
design. 



NEW SCHOOLS. 



Tunhridge Wells, — We have seen a lithograph of the parochial schools 
of this place, by Mr. £. N. Stevens. They are of exceedingly indif- 
ferent and common-place Third-Pointed, wi^ many glaring faults. 

West Hatch, Somerset. — Mr. Giles has succeeded much better in 
a school and master's house for this village. They adjoin the church- 
yard. 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8. Morwenna, Morwenstow, Cornwall. — In the south porch alone of 
this church are some curious Romanesque remains; the rest of the 
church is Middle-Pointed. The high pews within the fabric have been 
removed, and the chancel has been thoroughly restored. At the east 
end is a good Middle-Pointed window, of three lights, which has been 
filled with stained glass. In the centre is S. Morwenna teaching a 
princess to read, on the right a figure of S. Peter, and on the left one 
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of S. Pftul. In the tracery lights are small panels, wreathed in foliage, 
containing a number of the monograms and symbols, the too common 
use of which we condemned in our last number. This window is by 
Mr. Warrington, who, in an inscription at the base, commemorating 
the donors. Lord and Lady Clinton, adds that it was executed, " cura 
W. Londinensis, A.D. 1849/* 

jS. Ives, CamwalL — Within the last few years this church has under* 
gone considerable improyement. A gallery extending along the west 
end has been curtmled. The font has been moyed near the south 
porch. The arch of the porch, which was formerly tarred, has been 
cleaned. The same has been done to the outside of the tower door. 
The oak roof which had been white- washed, has been cleaned. Some 
of the bosses are of very beautiful design, and on each side of the nave 
is a row of saints and apostles bearing in their hands shields, scrolls^ 
&c. A new pulpit has also been made out of some old oak formerly 
lying about the church. The restoration of the osk benches is con- 
templated. A great number of the ancient ones remain, beautifully 
carved, and in a good state of preservation. The windows of this 
church have been dreadfully mutilated, round-headed sash ones having 
been introduced in almost every instance. The restoration of three of 
the windows, in the part of the church called the Trenwith aisle, has 
been commenced. The eastern one is to be filled with stained glass. An 
ancient cross has been dug up outside the church, and has been erected 
in the church-yard. It has a figure of the Blessed Virgin holding the 
Holy Babe, with kneeling figures on each side. 

8, Uny, Lelant, Cornwall. — The windows on the south side of this 
church have, been cleaned within and without, and filled with diamond- 
shaped qusrries. Four new windows, of two lights each, have been 
inserted in the north side, and there are new windows at the west end 
of the north aisle and tower. Four pinnacles have been replaced on the 
tower. The pillars and arches of the interior have been scraped from 
whitewash, and two or three of the capitals thus brought to light are 
very good. One Romanesque arch, pUlar, and respond have also been 
cleaned. There is a new font also of fair design, but very absurdly, a 
small stone bason within it is still used at baptisms. The new east 
window consists of three lights, with very good tracery. In the middle 
light is the figure of S. Peter, and, in the other lights, on each side are 
figures of S. James and S. John. In the tracery-lights are two angels, 
holding a scroll, containing the words ; — " Glory to Ood in the 
highest," &c. In the smaller tracery lights are (as usual) every kind of 
symbols. The east window of the south aisle is of four lights and 
filled with stained glass. It is divided into diamond-shaped panes, in- 
terspersed with smcJl medallions. The east window of die north aisle 
is cleaned from whitewash, and has also been filled with stained glass. 
A stone cross has been erected in the churchyard, by the vicar, in 
memory of an aged domestic. 

S, Ouen, Rouen, — The important addition, which has for some years 
been in progress at this noble church, is now approaching completion. 
The western facade will henceforth comprise flanking towers and 
spires, inferior, probably, to what they would have been, had their 
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conatructioii been coeval with the reat of the fabric, but, at least, 
a great improvement upon the previous unfinished state of the west 
front. The style adopted in the new work is early Middle«Pointed, in 
correspondence with that of the choir rather than that of the nave, 
which is of the succeeding style. The propriety of this selection 
is questionable. The towers are symmetrical ; the lower story 
in each supports an open octagonal lantern, with groined stone 
cieling, and this again rises into a tapering spire. The spires are 
pierced at two or three levels ; the lowest openings are in fact good* 
sized windows foliated at the top, but unfortunately not furnished with 
dormer canopies : from this defect an unpleasant appearance of bareness 
and insolidity is produced. Indeed, when taken in comparison with 
the dimensions of the original structure, the new portions, as a whole, 
seem wanting in grandeur ; the apices of the western spires are 
barely higher than the central lantern, while the towers upon which 
they rest, in mass and dignity, cannot stand the contrast with it. In 
accordance with the custom of the French masons, the upper parts of 
the new buildings, (to the level of the porch pediments,) are com- 
pleted, and the scaffolding is removed, while the masonry of the lower 
stages is still in block, and under the hands of the workmen. The 
original portion of the west front, together with the buttresses and 
open parapet on the south side of the nave, have been restored. 

The west front of S. MacUm, in the same city, has likewise under- 
gone recent restoration. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb have received a letter from an esteemed correspondent, com- 
plaining of the refusal which he recently met with at Canterbury, when 
.desirous of studying the magnificent painted glass in that cathedral. 
It seems that the rules of that church allow the dean to give that 
limited permission which is accorded ; but that while the dean is ab- 
sent, the vice-dean can only exercise the privilege of being very sorry, 
** hut quite impossible/' Such was unhappily the reply which our 
friend obtained ; and such was likewise the case, a few years back, 
with the late M. O^rente, when he first visited Canterbury with M. 
Didron, to their equal astonishment and disappointment Some time 
after, a well known glass^painter, a friend of our correspondent, de« 
sirous of making an artistic study of the glass for an important prac* 
tical purpose, only succeeded with difficulty in obtaining a permis- 
sion which we must in fairness state we think he misunderstood. 
Such things should not be so, either in Canterbury or elsewhere ; 
for we know that this is not the only cathedral in which such 
regulations exist. The whole world feels that they should not 
be allowed to exist for a moment longer, only the cathedral bodies 
remain spell-bound, as if they studied to draw down those attacks 
upon themselves which their enemies know so well how to direct. 
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We are no champions of irreTerence ; we do not wish to see an 
irruption of camera lucidas and daguerrotypic instruments into the 
church. We should absolutely forbid sketching during service- time. 
But all the abuses, which could possibly be conceived, can be no argu* 
ment whatever against the use of our cathedral churches, unless in- 
deed the rule be pushed to a consistent limit, and the public debarred 
from the service also, without a particular order ; because it is an 
acknowledged fact» that if many of those who are in choir during ser- 
vice-time at York and Lincoln, (if nowhere else,) do pray, they show 
a most wonderful humility in concealing the fact from their neighboura' 
ken. Circumstances have for a very long time reduced that portion 
of our cathedrals, which is at all used for any act of worship, to a very 
small remnant. The remainder has been absolutely turned out of 
doors ; and if it be not, for artistic purposes, invested with that pro- 
perty which the outsides of all buildings possess, — that of capacity 
for being studied for scientific purposes — it ia reduced to a condition of 
simple uselessness and degradation; converted into a show for the 
benefit of the verger ; not allowed to form the school in which the 
architect and the church- artist may resort to learn their lessons ; left 
a specimen, not of resources undeveloped, but of antecedents, of exist- 
ences, thrown away and squandered — of riches locked up, for the moth 
and the rust to revel upon. No doubt this is the easiest way for the 
dignitaries to prevent diose irreverences which, as we began by saying, 
might possibly occur from an opposite course of action ; but it accom- 
plishes this end by that most suicidal policy, — 

*' Propter vitam viveDdi perdere cauMs." 

Because abuses are inherent in the use of cathedrals, as of all other 
human things ; therefore they are to be barred and bolted to all Chris- 
tians who look upon them with higher feelings than they would on 
the Lord Mayor's Show, or Madame Tussaud's Chamber of Horrors. 

We are here to complain of things as they are : the precise form of 
remedy is the concern of the cathedral body. Whether the permis- 
sion is to be absolute and unlimited, or whether some slight form, for 
police* sake, — but such as shall be a bar to none but the undeserving 
— should still be gone through, we leave to them to decide. All we are 
concerned to establish is, that the present state of things is one which 
ought never to be permitted to go on, any more than that of charging 
at all for admission into the church. 

We are loth to believe, knowing as we do how generous they are in 
other things, that this illiberal exclusion can be morally charged upon 
the chapter. They are of course the authors of the order ; but we 
presume they have given it upon some information or other ; informa- 
tion most likely tendered by parties to whom the custody of the build- 
ing may have been confided. There is, we need not say, a great risk 
of corporate bodies acting very blindly in such matters ; for if ever 
assumption and ignorance might happen to characterise an individual 
to whom the care of any such fabric was confided, it would be a not 
unnatural subject of apprehension to a bystander, that every engine 
would be brought to bear to prevent the exposure of any incompetency. 
We most sincerely trust that neither Canterbury nor any other cathe- 
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dral may ever suffer from such a contiogency. The only way effeo 
tually to guard against it, is to adopt a more liberal system, and afford 
greater facilities to architects and artists to use and study the treasures 
contained in them. 

A correspondent from Carlisle gives the following valuable communi- 
cation on the state of Cumbrian ecclesiology. *' As a very sincere but 
humble admirer of the study of ecclesiology, I am desirous of giving you 
some account of the state of the churches in this neighbourhood from 
my own personal knowledge. The churches hereabouts are generally* 
of a very poor description, but there are some exceptions, and I regret 
to say the light of ecclesiology has scarcely yet penetrated into these 
northern regions to preserve what we have left worthy of notice. About 
four miles from this city stands the most ancient parish-church in the 
county, — S. Leonard's, Warwick. I am almost ashamed to own it as 
belonging to my native county, so much has it been defaced, and in 
many parts utterly destroyed, by improvements made in 1807. It is of 
Romanesque origin, erected probably rather before the Conquest, and has 
an apse in addition to the chancel. On the exterior of this semicircular 
termination are thirteen narrow niches, 10 feet 8 inches high, and 1 foot 
5 inches broad, reaching almost to the ground. Three of them have 
small windows inserted. These were, perhaps, intended to represent 
our Blessed Loan and His apostles. The whole structure is about 72 
feet long : the tower, which extended 21 feet further west, is entirely 
demolished. The windows in the nave have been totally removed, and 
larger ones, approaching to the Italian style, inserted. The interior is 
pewed to the best wishes of the improvers of 1807. The bason of a 
font, dated 1666, lies tumbling beneath the altar-table, a wretched 
piece of furniture which would not be tolerated in the home of the 
meanest peasant. An Italian pedestal serves the purpose of a font, 
(with a bason on it.) 

" I wiU further trouble you with the account of another church, which 
ought to be a pattern to all the rest, as it is the rectory connected with 
the archdeaconry, though the archdeacon has never lived at Great 
Salkeld, as he has another living in Lincolnshire. The church is a very 
ancient Pointed structure, lately re-pewed, but with oak. A tomb of a 
knight recumbent tnthin the wall had been boarded over to make the 
wainscoting at the side uniform. The poor knight (whose history is 
known), Mras removed to the tower as lumber, (his helmet and sword 
lay there rusting before.) An ancient brass was loose in the piscina ; 
the font with its pillar and base, and a noble font it is, lay outside the 
church, whilst a basin on a pedestal near the altar serves its purpose 
now. The tower, perhaps the finest of any country church in the 
county, is cracked from top to bottom. 

'* Many of the ancient cemetery crosses remain in the churchyards 
here, and this brings me to Arthuret, a very larg^ and in many respects 
fine country church (Pointed) built (strange to say) in the seventeenth 
century, and of which a brother of Sir James Graham is rector. In 
this churchyard is a very handsome cross, almost perfect, but in such a 
state of repair that in all probability it will not long remain at all, — the 
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cross being loose, and easily moveable from the upright. A little mortar 
would remedy this. In most of the country churches, and until re- 
cently in the towns, in this county, the sexes are separated ; but, alas, 
whenever a church is rebuilt where such has been the practice before, it 
is in the new building entirely disregarded." 

We are unwillingly obliged to defer Mr. Sperling's interesting 
communication, as well as a paper, from a valued contributor, on the 
Middle- Pointed of Cornwall. 

Clericus Sariaburiensis, — The subject of his letter is under earnest 
consideration. 

P. P. G.-^We will endeavour to make use of his communications : 
but an examination of our late numbers will show, that we have been 
obliged (more than we could Vish) to abandon such subjects in favour 
of the more pressing topics of present interest A ' new church,' or a 
' restoration' must at present almost always claim a precedence over 
the ecclesiological account of an old one. We shall be disappointed if 
our correspondent does not enrich our pages with accounts of what is 
doing in his own neighbourhood. 

A. H. should favour us with his name — in confidence. Even in 
purely architectural questions, such as that of which he treats, we 
cannot admit anonymous communications. 

Received W* C. P.— W. W.— J.— ^ Subscriber from the first. 

Under consideration, W. G. T, 

Received the moment before going to press — A Subscriber from the 
beginning^ and A Member of the Arch, Soc, Oxon. 

Erratum.-^We were much annoyed at finding, that by the omission 
of " do not," in the 25th line of page 200i in our last number, we ap- 
parently sanctioned instead of condemning the substitution of gilding 
for leading in the font of Ghrace Church, New York. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN MARCH. 1850. 

It would be vain for us to attempt to conceal from our readers that we 
feel that our present number is appearing in troublous times for the 
English Church. A superficial view of our position might lead to the 
belief, that in alluding to what has recently passed in the Privy Council 
Chamber, we were somewhat travelling beyond the record, that our 
work had to do with the external manifestation of the Christian Church, 
and with that alone. In less eventful days we might be tempted to 
acquiesce in the entire truth of this assertion, but these are not the 
times for nice distinctions, and we are bound to prove ourselves in reality 
Ecclesiolo^sts — ^men, that is, who care for churches and all that belongs 
to them, — ^not like artists, only because they are pretty — not like arcU- 
tecturalists, only because they are majestic in form and exquisite in 
detail — not like archaeologists, only because they are old — but for all 
these reasons in their due place, and still more so for a higher and better 
motive which overhangs fill, and colours our every thought — because 
we are members of the Catholic Church, and we love the temples of the 
Catholic worship of thx Most High — the seats of His Sacramento, of 
the One Baptism for the Remission of sins, as well as of the Holy 
Eucharist. 

For the vindication of the eternal Truth as it afifects one of the Sa- 
craments, English Churchmen are now called upon to contend — and 
this battle for the Faith must necessarily occupy the time and thought 
of every earnest man. But while so contending, and while not allowing 
any secondary occupation to blunt the edge of their enterprise, it is 
surely, in the next place, a great duty not to let the cause of the Church 
suffer in other respects. If she is to go forth conquering and to con- 
quer, she must show along with the preparation of an accomplished 
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warrior, the calm of one who feels assured of victory. She must not 
suiFer the spiritual sustenance of her children to fail in any respect which 
lies within her power to give them. We must especially exhort all 
those over whom we have any influence, not to suspend or postpone 
any works of church-building or church-restoration in which they may 
be at present engaged. If they do so relax, they simply augment the 
panic, and contribute their share to the weakening of the Church of 
£ngland. If they have faith let them show it, — let them show that the 
Church of England, though in tribulation, is their Mother — let them 
prove to the world that they have enough of confidence in her to induce 
them to make costly sacrifices for her honour. Lict them do this — only 
whatever they do, let them ofifer it in humble prayer, as a propitiation 
to THB LoBD; with the earnest petition that it will please Him to turn 
the captivity of His people. '* Cast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days." 



THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL MOVEMENT IN SCOTLAND:— 
S. , Dkbr; S. John Evangelist, Aberdebn; All Saints, 

WOODHEAD. 

Ellon Castle, December %^, 1849. 

Mt dear Mr. Editor, — Vou have sometimes admitted into the Ecde^ 
Biologist notices of the Ecclesiological movement in Scotland, and, 
therefore, I may feel sure that some account of what has lately taken 
place in this neighbourhood with reference thereto, will not be unac- 
ceptable to you. 

A correspondent of mine warned me, shortly after my return during 
the last summer to my native country, that 1 should '* find but little 
progress in the Diocese of Aberdeen ; the determination and spirit" (he 
continued,) '* which almost stolidly withstood persecution for its prin- 
ciples, is not always the best to inspire a Church with missionary zeal ; 
and accordingly the South and West, — whence the light of Ejiiscopacy 
was speedily extinguished by Presbytery, — exhibit now far more energy 
and life, in the propagation of the Church, than the sturdy descendants 
of the Jacobite Church of the North.'* And I have found during my 
residence here for the last four months, that the opinion of my ^end 
was in the main correct. Latterly, however, occurrences have taken 
place, from which I have ventured to deduce a hope of better things 
for our northern churches. There appears certainly to be a stirring 
among the dry bones ; and, as I believe, that no such stirring can take 
place in points of the highest importance, without its efifects being first 
made manifest in the externals, and (if I may be allowed to term them 
so) the less momentous accidents of religion and notes of a Church,— 
so it is apparent in this case, that the spirit which I trust and believe 
is now, here as elsewhere, working and preparing men's minds secretly, 
in the crowded city and small country burgh, over the barren moors, 
or the rich agricultural districts of Buchan, Fromartine, and the Ga* 
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rioch, — ^for the bolder and stricter assertion of Church principles, 
among the comparatively few and scattered members who, by God's 
blessing, are included within the safe fold of Holy Church, — shows 
itself first and most clearly, by more accurate obsetvance of ritual pro- 
priety, and a more becoming sense of decency, order, and even beauty, 
in the material temples dedicated to the immediate service of Almighty 
God ;— -or, in other words, Ecclesiology, in its highest and widest 
sense, is gradually becoming in this diocese the firm, unmistakeable 
exponent and bulwark of Church principles. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize for this digression from the more im- 
mediate subject of this communication, but it leads me naturally, in 
order to prove at least one part of the position I have maintained, to 
report to you what has come under my own knowledge, with reference 
to the interesting subject of our common studies in this part of the 
country. 

Within a fortnight, at the end of the past, and commencement of 
the present month, I had the satisfaction of being present at taking 
the contracts for one new church, laying the fouudation stone of a 
second, and the dedication of a third, all situated within a circle of 
under 30 miles diameter. I propose offering some account of each of 
these churches, and in the above order. 

On the eve of S. Edmund's day, the contracts were entered into for 
building a new church at Deer, formerly the locality of the Cistercian 
abbey of S. Mary the Virgin of Deer, now alas ! a scarcely traceable 
ruin. There has always, since the establishment of Presbytery, existed 
at Deer a congregation in communion with the Church ; aud, in this 
time-hallowed locality of prayer and praise, the Church's voice and 
witness have never ceased, — the blessings invoked and provided for by 
tlie religious founders of the abbey of i>eer, have still been constantly 
implored in the public services of the Church, however, alas ! reduced 
in splendour and frequency. 

The parish and church of Deer was one of the last which, in this 
neighbourhood, resisted Presbyterian rule, and maintained fidelity to 
the Church and her apostolically ordained priesthood. When, bow- 
ever, she was forced — so late as a.d. 1711 — to give way to the Pres- 
byterian party, the reduced congregation of faithful Churchmen still 
assembled in or near the village. Their place of meeting, during the 
times of the Church's |)ersecution in Scotland, was more than once 
altered from necessity or other circumstances, and, for a long time, 
they obtained refuge and a safe site for both church and parsonage 
house, within the gprounds of the proprietors of the estate of Aden, to 
whose descendant their successors will now be beholden for the site of 
the proposed new church, besides other liberal contributions. 

The present church at Deer is an erection of much later date, having 
been built originally for a congregation of so-called " English Episco- 
palians," who subsequently joined the Church. It is a building of 
most unecclesiastical form and appearance, and resembles the gencrulity 
of those erected since the Revolution, until within the last few yeaii-, 
— having little, if anything, to distinguish it from ihe neighbouring 
Presbyterian meeting-house. It has, however, become scarcely suffi- 
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cient for the wants of the congregation, and the desire, on the part of 
many among them, for a more appropriate edifice, has furthered the 
determination to build a new church. 

A much more suitable site in every way was willingly offered by the 
gentleman above referred to, in the centre of the village, and quite close 
to where was the old parish-church, now replaced by the Presbyterian 
place of worship.* 

The plans for the new church have been furnished by the firm of 
Messrs. McKenzie and Matthews, architects, of Aberdeen and Elgin. 
The latter of these gentlemen is resident in Aberdeen, and was, for 
some years ( believe, a pupil of Mr. Scott's. I regret to have to add, 
that Mr. Matthews is a Presbyterian, and one, therefore, to whom it 
cannot be satisfactory to intrust the preparation of designs for an 
ecclesiastical edifice. This is the more to be deplored, for he certainly 
has architectural talents and readiness, and is possessed with a strong 
love and enthusiasm even for his art. As, however, he appears to be 
endowed with a reverential feeling for things sacred, and, as ecclesias- 
tical architecture is evidently his favourite branch of study, I cannot 
help hoping that, by God's help, he will not for long remain an alien 
from the Church. 

The plan of the church for Deer, furnished by Messrs. McKenzie 
and Matthews, and for which contracts were entered into on the 19th 
ultimo, consists of a well-sized chancel, 20 feet by 16, of a nave 
GO feet by 25 feet (inside measurement) — a north porch, with a bell 
turret, (of fair design,) on the west gable, and a sacristy south of the 
chancel, with apparatus under it for warming the church by hot air. 
The style adopted is plain First- Pointed ; the roofs all to be open and 
nearly equilateral ; the chancel will be 30 feet high to the under side 
of the ridge-piece — the nave 41 feet 6 inches. The design for the east 
window is an unequal triplet of lancets under a continuous hood, the 
lancets being separated by jamb- shafts internally. There are also to 
be north and south single lancets in the chancel — the sill of that to the 
south being dropped, so as to form double sedilia. 

There is to be no rood-screen — the sanctuary will be elevated on one 

* There is an ancient tradition connected with this site, which might, perhaps, be 
recounted as singularly prophetic of the numerous changes that have occurred in the 
position of the church at Deer, since the introduction of Presbytery, just as it is 
reported to have been admonitory at its origin of the destined site of the old parish- 
church. The builders, it is said, were occupied in collecting materials and digging 
foundations for the building, at a spot some distance removed from where the church 
was afterwards built ; when voices were heard, saying, 

" It is not here 
Ye'll big the kirk o* Deer, 
But on Top Tillery, 
Where mony corps maun lye." 

*'Top Tillery" being the present site of the old church, whither, when the works 
were removed, no further interruption of their proceeding took place. — (Collections 
on Shires of Aberdeen and Bamff. p. 401 . Published by the Spalding Club.) The 
proposed new church will be built on this hill or knoll, overhanging the Ugie, and 
very close, as has been stated, to the old parish-church. Esto tandem perpetua ! 
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step, and the altar on a foot-pace, the sanctuary rails being placed 8 
feet from the east wall. The priest's door into the sacristy is to be a 
equare-headed trefoil, and the pulpit will unfortunately be entered by a 
door and steps through the wall north of the chancel arch. It is hoped 
that it may be possible to construct the chancel arch of stone ; — there 
are to be two steps at the break of the chanceL 

In the nave the seats will aU be open and similar. It will be lighted 
on the north by four, and on the south by five, similar single lancets of 
good proportions, and a west window of two lights, with a quatrefoil in 
its head. There is to be no gallery ; the " reading-desk " will face 
north, and the font will be placed west of the north porch. 

Externally, the most conspicuous feature will be the west gable and 
bell turret, and its appropriate character and design will contrast for- 
cibly and advantageously with that of the Presbyterian place of worship 
opposite. The belfry is for one bell only, and is supported partly on 
the gable ridge, and partly by being corbelled oiF from its western face* 
from which rise two flat buttresses, flanking a low pointed arch, on 
which again will rest the actual belfry ; the arch wherein the bell 
hangs being trefoil-headed, with a very pointed gablet over it, and the 
whole being crowned by a floriated stone cross. 

The north porch occupies the second bay from the west, and its 
pointed and moulded arch will be supported by circular jamb-shafts. 

The sacristy, to the south of the chancel^ will have a two-light east 
window — the door will be in its western, and the chimney of the stove 
will project from its southern, face. 

Buttresses on each side of the church will be placed between each 
pair of windows, and will be of two stages — those at the corners being 
set rectangularly. 

The church will be built entirely of the grey granite of the country : 
— the walls being of rubble work, and the comers, mouldings, &c. of 
dressed ashlar. No arrangements have yet been made for glazing the 
chancel windows with stained glass, nor for paving the church with tiles 
of any sort, with the exception of the sanctuary, for which encaustic 
tiles have been promised ; but the contract for glazing the nave win- 
dows indicates the employment of Hartley's patent rolled glass. 

The church is calculated to furnish room for 300 persons, and the 
contracts for all the masonry, carpentry, slating, plaistering, glazing, 
and staining the wood- work of the roof amounted to £850. The cost 
of the altar, font, sanctuary -rail, pulpit, &c. bell, and wall and rail 
inclosing the church, are not included in the above sum, nor are the 
carriages ; but it is hoped these will be provided cost free by the con- 
gregation. 

On S. Edmund's day the foundation stone was laid of the new 
church of S. John the Evangelist, Aberdeen. The congpregation of the 
present church of this dedication has existed since the commencement 
of last century, having assembled hitherto in a very badly arranged 
and insufficient building, erected about forty years ago, not far from 
the site of the new church. 

There were present at the ceremony of laying the foundation stone, 
their lordships the Primus, Bishop of Aberdeen, and the Bishop of Bre- 
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chin, with sixteen of the clergy of the diocese. After morning prayers, 
(the sermon being preached by the Bishop of Brechin), and the cele- 
bration of the holy eucharist, (according to the English form, which is 
in use at S. John's) — a procession of the building committee, choris- 
ters* clergy (in their surplices,) and congregation, walking two and 
two, proceeded to the site. The only circumstance to be regretted here 
was, that the bishops did not accompany the clergy, but followed the 
procession in a carriage ; for all else was seemly and decorous, and, 
although the procession took place through one of the most public 
localities of the city, and was accompanied by a considerable concourse 
'of people of all classes, sexes, and ages, — ^none of whom probably had 
ever before seen or heard of a religious procession, except as connected 
with Romanism, — ^no obstruction or molestation was oiFered; and, 
although in Presbyterian Scotland, less appeared to offend in the con- 
duct of the crowd, than I had observed on a similar occasion in London. 
This then was an occasion when nothing was lost by fully carrying out 
the Church's system in the fiace of day, and asserting openly her autho- 
rity and rights. The form used for tiie immediate ceremony was very 
appropriate and significant. It is almost exclusively on the model of 
ancient forms, and is in fact, with some transpositions and necessary 
omissions, nearly identical with that in the Roman Pontificale : it is 
printed by Brown of Aberdeen. 

The plans and designs for this church have also been furnished by 
Messrs. McKenzie and Matthews. The style adopted is Middle-Pointed, 
with somewhat meagre details, owing, I have reason to believe, to the 
limitations imposed on the architects by the funds at their disposal. 

The plan consists of chancel, nave, and south aisle, with lean-to 
roof, sacristy north of the chancel, north porch occupying the second 
bay of the nave from the west end and tower engaged east of the aisle. 
The dimensions are as follow : — 

Chancel, *iS by 17 feet ; nave, 66 by 21 feet ; south aisle, 56 by 10 
feet ; north porch, 9 feet 8 inches square ; tower, 10 feet— all inside 
measurements. 

The nave is 45 feet high to ridge piece ; south aisle, 1 5 feet 6 inches 
high to eaves. The roofs are equilateral, and the tower it is proposed 
to crown with a stone octagonal broach spire, with two stages of spire* 
lights. Ridge-tiles will be employed, and the gables will all terminate 
in crosses of various floriated and other forms. 

It will be allowed that there are materials here for an effective com- 
position, to which the very great developement of the chancel for a new 
church, being one-half the length of the nave in depth, very largely 
contributes. The site too is highly advantageous, being on the brow 
of a steep declivity of considerable height, overhaugiug a large portion 
of the city, and open to the principal street and to the entrance to the 
harbour, so that S. John's church will be one of the most conspicuous 
objects in the city. In the interior also, the intended ritual arrange- 
ments leave but little to desire, except a rood-screen, which it is not 
in contemplation to supply. 

The east window wUl be of five lights in three compartments, with 
a septfoiled and two trefoiled circles in the head. There will be two 
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windows to the north, and one to the south of the chancel » each of two 
lights, with three trefoils in their heads. The sanctuary will he railed 
off at ten feet from the east wail» and will be elevated on two steps. 
The south-east chancel window sill will be raised, to afford room for 
the ornamented and crocketed canopies of two graded sedilia and a 
piscina. Just west of the sanctuary steps, a trefoil-headed aumbrye 
will be constructed in the south wall. It is proposed to furnish the 
chaticel with stalls, but, as there will be no rood-screen, these cannot 
of course be returned. The chancel will be laid with black, red, and 
buff tiles, and the sanctuary with ornamented encaustic tiles. 

There will be two steps at the break of the chancel. The chancel 
arch will be furnished with a hood moulding, terminating in caryed 
heads, and will be doubly chamfered. The nave will be seated through* 
out with open seats of unstained deal, and there will be no galleries. 
The font will be near the north porch, and, I am told, it will be the 
old font, formerly belonging to the Cathedral of Aberdeen, which has 
been obtained by the Incumbent for new S. John's. The pulpit will 
be at the north-east comer of the nave, and entered (again) through 
the west chancel wall, a rounded projection being built out in the 
corner, between the nave and chancel, to afford room for the passage 
to the pulpit. The west window will be of four lights, with a circle 
filled with three trefoils and two trefoiled circles in the head, lliere 
will also be a small trefoil over the window, in the angle of the west 
gable. There will be three windows north of the nave, each of two 
lights, with various tracery in their heads. The north door will be 
constructed with a pointed arch, formed of bold roU-and-fiUet mould- 
ings, and there will be stone seats inside the porch. 

The south aisle is to be separated from the nave by an arcade of 
four pointed arches, the piers being alternately octagonal and clustered 
of four. The south aisle is to be lighted by three two-light windows, 
and a square trefoil-headed doorway is built into the south wall in the 
westernmost hay, which it is intended shall communicate with the 
schools to be attached to the church. 

The tower to the east of the aisle will be vaulted, and will be opened 
by pointed arches both to the aisle and the chancel. A wooden par- 
close will screen the tower from the chancel, and the organ will occupy 
the area within. As yet the funds will not suffice to raise the tower 
above the belfry stage. The belfry and ringing-loft will be attained 
by a small external door and stair within a turret, north-east of the 
tower. There will be three belfry windows of two lights each, with a 
quatrefoil in the heads — a single trefoil- headed lancet being placed in 
each face of the uppermost stage of the tower. 

With the exception of the tower, all the roofs will be open. The 
rafters of the chancel will be supported on brackets, each of them 
bearing a shield, emblazoned with the instruments of the Passion and 
other appropriate emblems. Ilie nave roof will be constructed with a 
high collar, supported by ribs meeting in a pointed arch, and terminat- 
ing in octagonal uprights, resting on stone corbels, just above the 
capitals of the arcade piers. 

It is hoped that all the chancel windows will be filled with stained 
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glass, and those of the nave and aisle with Powell's quarries. The 
church will be heated with hot air — the hypocaust being beneath the 
sacristy. The drainage round the church will be complete, and it is 
intended to construct gutters in the eaves* course round the roof. The 
masonry will be of grey " quarry- picked " granite, with monials and 
dressings of finely dressed Burnt-island free-stone, of which the piers 
of the arcade, between the nave and aisle, will also be built. A base 
moulding and string-course under the window-sills will run round the 
church, except at the west end — want of sufficient funds having sug- 
gested the expedient. The walls have now advanced to the height of 
the window-sills, and the combination of the grey granite with the 
warm- coloured free-stone, produces a very good effect, although per- 
haps exception might be taken to the too regular courses and width of 
the granite work. The foundation stone (of granite) is in the centre of 
the east wall, and over it was laid, at the same time, by the bishop, a 
large block of free-stone, having a Maltese cross within a circle cut 
upon it. In a cavity between the two was laid a brass plate, engraved 
with the following inscription : — 

1J4 *' Hujus Ecclesise Primarium Lapidem Posuit Reverendissimus 

Pater Gulielmus Skinner S. T. D. Abredonensis Episcopus et Eccliae 
Scoticanse Primus ; in Die S. Edmundi Regis et Martyris ; in Honore'*' 

Sci Johannfs Evangelistse ; Anno Dni M.DCCC.XLIX.'*^ 

The contracts for completing the church, except the tower and 
spire, amount to about £1800, and include the same items as in the 
case of Deer. It is hoped, that S. John's will be completed by next 
October, and, as the only correct modern ecclesiastical edifice in Aber- 
deen, will be calculated to influence strongly the taste and appreciation 
of Churchmen in this diocese, for appropriate church architecture. 

I now come lastly to the church of All Salnt*s, Woodhead of Fyvie. 
The dedication of this church took place on the 6th of December, and 
was also a deeply interesting ceremony. The congregation is an old 
one, having existed ever since the establishment of Presbytery. They 
had assembled, since 1786. in a long narrow inappropriate building, 
which the plain cross alone, at the east end, pointed out as something 
different from the Presbyterian meeting-house, and as the place of as- 
sembly of those who were not ashamed of the universal badge of their 
faith. Causes similar to those influencing the congregations of S. 
John's Aberdeen, and Deer, had induced that of Woodhead to wish 
for a more church- like place of worship, and in this desire, as in pro- 
viding the necessary subscriptions to effect it, they were principally 
aided by the ecclesiological knowledge and earnest churchman<<hip of a 
youthful member of a neighbouring noble family, one of their number. 
The church is situated in the centre of an elevated and nearly barren 
table land, within view of the lowest range of the Grampians, where 
its glittering and taper zinc- covered spire forms a most striking object. 
On the day of the consecration of the new church, it was most grati- 
fying to see the different members of the congregation dressed in their 
best attire, approaching the building about to be dedicated to the Al- 

* [This should have been in honorem, — Ed.] 
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HieHTT, from almost every point across the heath, and along the va- 
rioas roads leading to it. The form used by the Bishop at the cere- 
mony, was that generally used in the diocese of London, and elsewhere 
in England, and need not therefore be further characterized. There 
were fourteen clergy present, and 137 lay communicants. 

The church of All Saints, Woodhead, is of First*Pointed style and 
design of the simplest character, and is built after plans furnished 
by Mr. Henderson, of Edinburgh. The plan consists of a short chan- 
cel, a nave with western bell-turret, and spire of timber, a south porch, 
and a north sacristy. The dimensions are : — chancel 17^ by 20 feet, 
nave, 57^ by ^5 feet, inside measure. The walls are sixteen and a 
half feet high to the eaves. The roofs are high-pitched, but not equi- 
lateral, and are open of stained deal, the spaces between the prin- 
cipal ribs over the chancel, being however coved and plaistered, with 
a view to future decoration with polychrome. 

The east window is a triplet of equal plain lancets, set like the other 
windows of the church with very little exterior splay, ornamented how- 
ever by a double chamfer, and a meagre hoodmoulding over each lan- 
cet head. Internally the eastern triplet is included under the same 
perfectly plain and scarcely splayed window arch, in the head of which 
is likewise placed a small trefoil. A string runs along the east wall 
below the window-sill. The arrangement is altogether an ungraceful 
one, and, except the shortness of the chancel, the worst feature in the 
church. There are also two single lancets, to the north and south of 
the chancel. All the chancel windows are glazed with flowered quar- 
ries, except the trefoil in the head of the east window arch : those in 
the eastern lancets being Powell's, with the sacred monogram in a 
quatrefoil of stained glass, in the centre of the middle light, and those 
in the side lancets being from Hartley of Newcastle. The comparison 
between the two manufactures, placed here so close together, tells in 
favour of the former. 

The altar is a table of massive oak, and will be appropriately vested. 
The sanctuary-rail is placed at seven feet from the east wall : it is of 
iron, and low, of good design, having an oaken top-rail. The sanctuary 
is paved with encaustic tiles, buff, red, and black, and is raised on one 
step. There are no sedilia nor credence ; a very inappropriate chair 
and plain wooden stool supplying their place. The rest of the chancel 
is paved like the nave, with stone : it is raised two steps. There are 
no stalls, but the reading-desk is placed on the north side of the chan- 
cel, in front of the sacristy door, and faces south. The lectern (too 
low, and of bad design,) is unfortunately also crowded into the same 
comer, and fronts west. Both these are of unstained deal, and were 
made, after designs of Mr. Henderson, by the carpenter of the place. 
There is no rood-screen, and the chancel-arch, of two chamfers, is only 
lath and plaister, whilst those leading to the sacristy, and the pulpit, 
(entered as S. John Evangelist, Aberdeen,) and the arches and dress- 
ings of aU the windows and doors, are of stone, which is most unac- 
countably /Mitii<e«? a dull white. 

The nave is seated throughout with low open seats of unstained deal, 
with square hollow-chamfered bench ends. The pulpit is in the south- 
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east corner of the nave, and is likewise of deal, of rather elaborate 
workmanship, also executed by the local workmen, after Mr. Hender* 
son's designs. 

The font is correctly situated, just within the south porch, and is of 
Peterhead red granite. The bowl is round, and is placed on four clus- 
tered columns of First-Pointed design, on a square base. It is polished 
internally, and the cover is after the octagonal design, plate w. of the 
Ittstrumenta Ecclesiastica, The wood- work of the cover has been var- 
nished, and the iron- work japanned, both of which appear to be out of 
character with the design. Opposite the pulpit, in the north-east cor- 
ner of the nave, is a drop-arched recess, in which it is intended to 
place the organ, and which is now seated for the choir. Immediately 
west of this, is a triangular arched opening in the wall closed by a 
white painted Venetian blind of iron, by which the hot air that warms 
the church is admitted. This arrangement is new to me, and if such 
an apparatus for supplying warmth be allowable, does not appear a bad 
one. But the most real and effective part of the internal arrangements 
of the church is that connected with the bell-turret and belfry. The 
former rises externally engaged from the roof of the nave, resting to 
the west on the gable, and is supported internally to the east by two 
thick timber uprights, which ascend from the nave-floor to the roof, 
without attempt at concealment. These are stained and varnished like 
the roof, and the bell is rung from within, immediately under the 
belfry. 

The nave is lighted by a west window of two lancets, with a trefoil 
above, treated exactly as the east window is, and by three double lan- 
cets on each side under drop arches. The south door is in the second 
bay from the west ; the whole of the inside is plaistered and stained of 
an ugly yellow brown colour. 

The sacristy is entered externally by an east door, opening first into 
a short passage, communicating between the sacristy and chancel, 
llie sacristy itself is elevated some steps from the ground, to give 
room for the hypocaust beneath. It is lighted by a two-light window 
to the north. 

The doors throughout the building are of deal, varnished and studded 
with blackened nail heads : very fair iron- work having been provided 
for hinges, &c., (as well as that for the font-cover,) by McHardy of 
Aberdeen. There are double doors between the church and the porch, 
and between them is a recess extending a foot or two on each side into 
the walls for umbrellas. The porch appears too lofty ; there is a stone 
seat within the porch, but no outer door nor even wicket. The porch 
arch is good, and of dressed stone of two chamfered stages, with a plain 
hood moulding. Eave gutters of cast iron extend along each side of 
the building — the hoppers are of good design, and the water is carried 
off by drains surrounding the church. The bell turret is of wood, the 
sides being of weather- boarding, and the spire covered with zinc plates # 
and crowned by a gilt cock. 

The stone employed is rough granite rubble, with dressings of red 
sandstone ; the buttresses only are furnished with base mouldings — 
th^re are gable crosses at the east ends of both nave and chancel. 
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The most effective elevation is from a point north-east of the building, 
mrhere the broken outline of the sacristy, with its north chimney and 
windows, and the details of the hypocaust beneath, combine well with 
the east end and the western bell turret and spire. Altogether, how- 
ever, neither design nor arrangements are so much to be commended 
as might have been wished. 

The church provides room for 950 worshippers, and has cost, 
without chancel windows and some of the fittings, £950 — the carriages 
being all furnished, cost- free, by the congregation. 

Before concluding, allow me to state, that in an adjoining parish to 
this, funds have been collecting for the last three or four years, to build 
another church for the congregation that has assembled there uninter* 
ruptedly since the establishment of Presbytery, and which is one of 
the largest and oldest in the country. This congregation consists en- 
tirely of farmers, not one resident landed proprietor belonging to it at 
present ; but yet they also are dissatisfied with their present meeting- 
house-like building, and have contributed about £900. towards the 
work. The cost of the new church is, however, calculated at £1500., 
and whilst, from most laudable motives, they object to applying ehe- 
where for aid, — they hesitate to commence the building, until the 
whole, or nearly the whole of the estimated cost shall have been 
collected. 

The facts above reported, may possibly be considered as of insigni- 
ficant moment, when compared with what has for several years been 
doing in England, and as scarcely to warrant the conclusions drawn at 
the opening of this communication. But, when it is recollected, that, 
although separated so widely, the four churches alone referred to, 
represent congregations of but 1400 souls in all, and likewise what a 
very different character of church accommodation these have up to this 
period been satisfied with.^I think I am justified in adducing the works 
connected with them, whether contemplated, commenced, or completed, 
(although very far inferior to what they might and ought to be.) as 
evidencing at least a tendency towards a return of life and energy as 
churchmen to the laity of this lowly branch of the Catholic Church — 
and in advancing with respect to them and their labours of love 
towards their spiritual mother, the plea that the day of small things 
may not be despised. I remain, dear Mr. Editor, yours very faithfully 
and sincerely, 

6. J. R. GOBDOK. 



THE MIDDLE-POINTED STYLE IN CORNWALL. 

(jPVom a Correspondent,) 

EvBBY body knows the general character of the Ecclesiology of the 
county of Cornwall. The bare mention of a Cornish church is sug- 
gestive of a rude Third-Pointed building, with two, or perhaps three 
"aisles" of equal length, a transeptal excrescence on one side, and a 
low tower at the west end« 
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It is undeniable tbat a vast proportion of the churches of Cornwall 
are of this general description ; but it is no less certain, although, per- 
haps, not so well known, that in this remote district there are traces 
of an architecture which, had it not been so universally supplanted by 
the corrupt style of the fifteenth century, would have placed Cornwall 
in a far prouder Ecclesiological position than that which it now occu- 
pies among the counties of England. 

We do not now speak of the Romanesque and First- Pointed remains, 
although there are several examples of those periods : — e. g., of the 
former, at S. Morwenna, Morwenstow ; S. Cleer ; S. James, Kil- 
hampton, S. Knet, Lesnewth ; of the latter, at S. Austell; S.Sympho- 
rian, Forrabury ; S. Bartholomew, Lostwithiel ; and of both at 
S. German*s, and S. Symphorian, Tintagel. These are all more or 
less interesting ; some of them peculiarly so. But we desire now 
to call attention to the specimens which yet exist in Cornwall of that 
glorious period of Christian architecture — the first half of the fourteenth 
century. 

The principal Middle-Pointed remains are at S. Columb Major ; S. 
Ive, near Callington ; S. Sampson's, Southill ; S. German's ; S. Mary's, 
Sheviock ; S. Petrock, Padstow ; S. Bartholomew, Lostwithiel ; S. 
Wendron, near Helstone, and S. Michael- Penkivel, near Truro. Of 
these, the first mentioned has been already described in our pages, 
(Vol. IV., New Series, p. 107.) Here it need only be said that it is by 
far the finest, (though not by any means the largest) church in the 
county, and presents an unique example of a Middle-Pointed nave 
arcade.* S. Columb Major is also ot earlier date than the other 
Middle-Pointed specimens. 

S. Ive, (or S. £ve, as it is usually pronounced,) has a chancel, nave, 
and north transept, of the finest Middle- Pointed work. The east 
window is a splendid geometrical one of five lights, with a richly 
moulded arch and nook-shafts, which are splayed off just below the 
caps, into most elegant and elaborate niches. There are three equal 
sedilia under the south window, and a piscina in the east wall — all of 
which are finely moulded. The details of thb chancel would do credit 
to any county in England. The transept arch and a blocked doorway 
in the nave, are also worthy of notice as good specimens of Middle- 
Pointed moulding. The remaining portion of S. Ive church, viz., a 
south aisle, western tower, and south porch, are of the ordinary Cor- 
nish Third*Pointed. The chancel has been recently re-arranged, and 
a new sacristy built by the rector, from the designs of Mr. Hay ward 
of Exeter. 

We are sorry not to be able to give very high praise to the new 
stalls, either as to design or arrangement. The east window, however, 
has been creditably restored, and some very good pattern glass inserted 
ill the upper lights. It is satisfactory to state that matins are daily 
said in S. Ive church. 

* The fine and lofty arcades at S. — ,Fowey, are probably First- Pointed — bnt there 
is nothing to indicate their date, the arches being merely of two plain chamfered 
orders, and the pillars without caps ; the bases are concealed by pews. 
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At S. Sampton's, Southill, about five miles north-east of S. Ire, 
there is a Middle- Pointed chancel, north transept, and tower. The 
east window is of three lights, very elegant, and well-proportioned. 
The heads of the principal lights are remarkable for being double fea- 
thered. The same feature is observable in two fine sepulchral recesses 
in the north wall. The trafisept arch is finely moulded ; and the 
priest's door is also noticeable. On the south side of the chancel is a 
stalH/orm seat of black oak much decayed, which was probably placed 
there very soon after the chancel was built. Some new but unsatis- 
factory quasi-stalls have been lately introduced ; they reach too far 
eastward, and altogether encumber the chancel too much. These de- 
fects we hope will some day be remedied, the rector being a zealous 
Ecclesiologist. 

According to Dr. Oliver, (Monasticon Dioc. £zon.)~ the high altar 
of Soothill church was consecrated, a.d. 1333 — and that of 6. Ive, 
A.D. 1338. 

The next on our list is the priory church of S. German's ; this must 
once have been a very fine building. The plan consisted of a choir 
without aisles, nave with aisles, and two western towers. There are 
remains of every style of architecture, from Norman Romanesque, (of 
which the great western doorway is a splendid though much mutilated 
example,) down to the latest Third-Pointed. The choir and north 
aisle have perished ; the south aisle is Middle- Pointed. The east 
elevation shows three windows of three lights each, two below and one 
above, with beautiful geometrical tracery. Internally the arch mouldings 
are carried by shafts. Between the two lower windows is a large 
cinq- foiled niche ; its mouldings enriched with the four-leaved patera. 
In the south wall there is a piscina of very similar detail. In the south 
wall of this aisle is a single sedile— others being probably concealed 
by a huge modem monument ; it is a very fine example. Further 
westward is a Middle-Pointed sepulchral recess, under an ogee canopy. 
The wall in which it is inserted is Third-Pointed, from which it may 
be inferred, that the monument was saved from the wreck of the 
Middle-Pointed choir. The stone work in this aisle has received some 
praiseworthy restoration, llie whole church, however, requires both 
constructive and ritualistic repair and re-arrangement. 

S. Mary's, Sheviock, whose spiie is a well known object, and its 
matin and vesper bell a well known sound, on the road from Pljrmouth 
to Falmouth, contains a considerable portion of Middle>Pointed work. 
The church consists of chancel, nave, south transept, north aisle, two 
porches, and a western tower ; all of geometrical Middle-Pointed, with 
the exception of the aisle and north porch ; the steeple may probably 
be earlier, but is much disfigured by rough-cast. A piscina in the 
chancel and the transept arch are well moulded, otherwise the details 
are not so fine as in most of our other examples, llie northern jamb- 
shaft of the east window is splayed into a niche, somewhat after the 
manner of the S. Ive specimen. There are some remarkably good 
recumbent efiligies in Sheviock church. Over two in the transept a 
singular canopy has been erected in Third- Pointed days. It is like a 
gallery panelled in front and groined, extending the whole width of 
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the transept, and cutting off part of a Middle-Pointed piscina. Some 
restorations are about to be commenced under the direction of Mr. 
G. £. Street. The ritual arrangements even now are very good 
and reverent. Matins and Evensong are daily said from the chancel 
stalls, and a litany desk is need for that office. 

S. Bartholomew, Lostwithiel, is remarkable for its very elegant and 
unique spire. On the First-Pointed tower is set an octagonal lantern, 
each side pierced with unglazed windows of Middle-Pointed character, 
which are surmounted by cropped gables, the whole crowned by a 
spire which, however, has been shorn of its original proportions. The 
steeple is one of the most striking objects in the county of Cornwall. 

The chancel of S. Wendron, is, we think, the only specimen of 
the fourteenth century in the western part of the county, with the 
exception of the last church on our list, which just falls within that 
division. The details are far inferior to those of the other Middle- 
Pointed examples — and indeed present no features which call for spe- 
cial observation.* 

We come now to the last, and in many respects the most interesting 
church of those we have enumerated, S. Michael, Penkivel, or S. 
Mayle, as it is erroneously termed by the country people. Here we have 
an example of an entire Middle-Pointed church, and that of the best 
period, c. 1330. Its situation is extremely picturesque — close to one 
of the entrances of Tregothnen Park. A quarter of a mile before 
entering the village, on the Truro side, one passes a wayside cross of 
unusual form in Cornwall. It is a Latin cross, with chamfered edges, 
inserted in a square plinthiform base. 

The plan of S. Michael. Penkivel, is cruciform without aisles, with 
tower at the west end. The whole church has suffered much from 
more than one " beautifying." The chancel has been panelled in 
grained deal. The east window is a debased insertion, but the*north 
and south walls are pierced with two-light Middle- Pointed windows of 
elegant design. 

The nave and transepts are greatly disfigured by stucco, and monu- 
ments. In the former there is but one window, and that a modern one. 
The transepts however contain some excellent work. Each had for* 
merly a large Middle-Pointed window in the north and south walls. 
The present windows are modern, but the arch of one remains, with 
fine mouldings, and a sculptured head on the keystone. Under each 
window are two cinqfoiled sedilia ; the south ones are equal, but in 
the north transept the eastern sedile is the lower. In the south tran- 
sept is a sepulchral recess under a beautifully-moulded segmental arch, 
with a sculptured though mutilated keystone. The [frequent occur- 
rence of this latter feature is an interesting peculiarity. 

There are two large porches ; that on the north side has been trans-> 
formed at no very recent period into a vestry. A superficial observer, 
not expecting to see two porches in so small a church, would at once 
set it down as a very remarkable original sacristy. Both porches have 

* There are alao some Middle-Pointed features in the chancels of the charches of 
Ruan Major and Roan Minor, in the Deanerj of Kirrier, near Uie Lizard Point. In 
the latter is also some First-Pointed work. \Ed.] 
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been very lofty, but the eastern wall of each has been lowered, and a 
lean-to roof formed against the western wall, which in each case abuts 
against the base of the tower buttresses. 

The tower is a most remarkable erection. It is singularly massy, 
and has two buttresses of huge projection at each angle, besides one 
propping the staircase turret. But the most interesting feature in the 
whole church is the chapel of S. Michael, in the third stage of the 
tower. Recessed under a small " vesica "-shaped window, and enclosed by 
a richly- moulded arch, stands an altar of rough masonry. The mensa 
is gone. On the south side there is an elegant trefoil-headed piscina. 
Eight or ten feet below the floor of the chapel is a blocked doorway in 
the staircase turret, which appears to have communicated with a for- 
mer parvise over the south porch, probably the residence of the priest 
of S. Michael's chantry. All the details of the tower are remarkably 
fine, and carefully executed. The belfry-arch in particular is a beau- 
tiful example of three orders and label, which mouldings are carried on 
the north side by a plain corbel, and on the south by a figure of S. 
Michael. 

The aspect of the whole church, after the wretched erections of the 
neighbourhood, is most refreshing. It appears then that Cornwall had 
a Middle-Pointed style of its own ; and that, judging from existing re- 
mains, of no despicable character. Now we have reason to believe 
that a feeling (very laudable in itself,) prevails in the county to the 
effect, that in building new churches, architects should take the Cor- 
nish churches for their models, meaning of course the best known spe- 
cimens, which are, without all question, bad, generically and speci- 
fically. This feeling, if not rightly directed, is likely to lead to the 
building of many Cornish Third-Pointed churches. Yet it is quite cer- 
tain that a '^genuine Cornish church" may be built without having 
recourse to any such corrupt patterns. Our notes on Cornish Middle- 
Pointed, if they serve no other purpose, will at any rate prove this. 
And, with every wish to encourage the adaptation of local peculiarities, 
we must remind church-builders, that if they would answer their me- 
diaeval types, their first care must be to employ the very best style of 
architecture that has been discovered. 



ON POLYCHROME AS APPLIED TO ORGAN PIPES. 

To the Editor of the Eccksiologist. 

S^LeonartTs, Dec. 0, 1849. 

Ma. Editor, — As the proper application of Polychrome in church 
decoration is at the present time a subject of great interest, I am in- 
duced to offer a few hints as to its correct use in the embeUishment of 
organs, and particularly their front pipes. I trust you will not consider 
this portion of church furniture unworthy of a place in your pages. 
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From the extreme rarity, I might almost say total absence of ancient 
existing examples of diaper thus applied, many &tal mistakes have 
been made within the last few years in its attempted reproduction. 
The following hints are thrown out rather with a view to elicit further 
investigation, than as digested rules. 

Thanks to the Puritans, but few of the numerous organs * erected 
between 1560 and 1640 have survived to our time. Of these the 
chief instances are the organs in the cathedrals of York, (which pe- 
rished in the flames of 1824,) Worcester, Exeter, Rochester, and Here- 
ford, and in the college chapels of S. John's and King's in Cambridge, 
and S. Mary Magdalene in Oxford, (this last is now at Tewkesbury.) 
From all that we have been able to learn of the treatment of the pipes 
in these instruments, we find that the pipes were either left in the 
natural colour of the metal,t or else diapered, or, occasionally, chased. 
Examples of chasing were to be seen in the York Minster organ, built 
by Dallans in 1630, and still remain in the organs at Tewkesbury^ 
and Hereford Cathedral. Chasing was easily accomplished, by stamping 
the metal into the requited pattern by means of a mould, before it was 
rolled into the pipe. Another method of decorating wooden pipes was 
by carving ; an organ thus ornamented is now in the possession of a 
gentleman at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight. It was built by Hoffen- 
heimer of Vienna, in 1 590. 

The tide in favour of polychrome seems to have set in again after 
the Restoration. It was probably imported from Germany and France 
by Schmidt and Harris, two eminent organ builders, who then settled 
in England. It did not, however, continue long, for we find that it 
was extinct before the commencement of the 18th century. The only 
examples to which we can now point, are the organs in Chichester, 
Gloster, and Durham $ Cathedrals, the east front of the organ in S. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford, Christ's College chapel, Cambridge, Finedon church, 
Northants, and Newport Pagnel, Bucks : — some half century back they 
were probably much more numerous. As the painted pipes of the 
organ in King's College chapel were removed in 1804, and those in 
Worcester cathedral so late as 1842 ! the latest example of diaper is 
that on the organ in Westminster Abbey, which was built by Schreider 
and Jordan in 1730 ; this is not so satisfactory as the earlier examples. 
From obvious reasons, few of the above named specimens are adapted 
for imitation at the present day : we may, however, glean several useful 
hints from an examination of them. 

The following observations are the result of an investigation of both 
ancient and modern specimens of diaper. 

I . That polychrome ought not to be applied to an organ, except it 
is elsewhere used in the church ; the altar and its precincts are the 

* There are, it is believed, many organs in Tarious parts of the continent (of a 
date prior to 1600,) yet in existence : frum an examination of these many useful hints 
might be obtained for present gnidanee. 

t When this happened, polychrome was nsoaliy applied to the case, e. g. at 
Antwerp. 

X Bmlt by Chappington, in 1592. 

§ 1lie diapering the organ pipes at Durham, in 1690, as we learn from the Cathe- 
dral books, cost £50. 
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primary objects of this mode of decoration, whence it may afterwards 
extend to more remote portions of the sacred edifice. 

2. That the present system of gilding* pipes " en masse" is bad» 
and appears not to have become general until the debased ages of the 
last century. 

3. Architectural patterns must be carefully avoided. The reasons 
for this have already been given in the Ecclesiologist, in an article 
upon church plate ; Uiis is one of the faults in the hew choir organ at 
Westminster Abbey, and at the Temple church. This restriction is not 
intended to include canopies over single figures of saints. 

4. All shading is inadmissible ; pipes being convex surfaces, neces- 
sarily have a shade of their own, depending on the aspect from which 
they are viewed. This, of course, tends to annihilate that of the diaper. 

5. Stellated patterns are not advisable ; these, from the analogy of 
nature, being more adapted for horizontal than vertical surfaces. 

6. The colours employed should be few and brilliant — ^vermilion, 
blue, and green, being amply sufiUcient ; white must be freely used in 
every pattern. The ground will of course be gold, — as the pipes have 
to be gilded before the diaper can be laid on. 

7. Variety is indispensable ; no two pipes of the same pattern should 
be together, though each pipe wiU have its fellow on the opposite side 
to correspond with* it — half a dozen well chosen patterns will be amply 
sufiicient for any one organ case. The appearance of the organ in 

S. , in the Castle, Stafford, is ruined by having all the pipes of one 

pattern. 

8. As organ pipes are usually seen from a distance, bold and simple 
drawing is more effective than a more elaborate style. 

9. With regard to the patterns themselves, this is a matter of con* 
siderable difficulty, it being much easier to find fault with existing 
ones, than to point out those which are more correct. For smaller 
pipes, floriation and running patterns of foliage seem desirable ; this 
must of course be represented conventionally, as in architecture — e. g. 
roses (red), and lilies (white), with leaves, form an excellent design. 
Fleurs-de-lys, and scrolls with inscriptions, may occasionally appear, 
the latter, however, but seldom. f For large pipes, single figures of 
saints under canopies, or of angels playing upon musical instruments, 
are desirable ; these should be ranged one above another, upon the 
same pipe. Excellent examples may be taken from the orphreys of 
copes in Ecclesiastical Brasses, &c. where saints are so arranged. When 
a pipe is thus ornamented, its neighbours on either side should not 
contain figures — the reason of this is, that supposing the centre or 

* Pipes look ezceedioglv well when left in the natural colour of the metal, which 
in this case should be of nlver-tin, or apotted metal. The new organ in the chapel 
of Jeans' College, Cambridge, is so left, while the case is richly adorned with gold and 
colour. Folding doors over the front are thrown back when the instrument is in 
use ; their insidea are painted in enamel, by Messrs. Hardman, from Pugin's designs, 
and represent angels playing upon musical instruments. The use of these doors is 
to keep out the dust 

t 1 he extreme reality with which the apples and pears and bunches of flowers 
are pourtrayed upon the pipes in the organ of Holy Trinity church, Brompton, 
is somewhat lodicrous. 

VOL. X. CCC 
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largest pipe to haye them, the adjoining pipes must necessarily be of 
smaller dimensions, and in consequence their figures proportionably 
smaller also — e. g. on the front pipes of the organ* in New Romney 
church, Sussex, we have the Apostles in a graduated scale, which neces* 
sarily, though perhaps involuntarily, provokes a comparison of their 
several dignities. 

Heraldry is well adapted for emblazonment upon organ pipes. Few 
specimens are mdre satisfactory than the diapasons of the great organ 
at S. George's chapel, Windsor, which display the royal arms and sup- 
porters very happily grouped. These are the work of Mr. Willement. 

In conclusion, I may just add a word upon the expense of diapering 
organ pipes ; it is not nearly so great as may be imagined — I can 
speak from experience, having lately had an organ thus embellished. 
The expense amounted to four shillings per pipe, (taking one with an- 
other,) and this included an organ builder's per centage, besides the 
journey to and from Birmingham to London. Large diapason pipes, 
where figures, &c. are introduced, would be considerably more, but 
there are seldom more than ten or a dozen such pipes in an organ 
front. 

With many apologies for this long letter, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, yours faithfully, 

John H. Sperling. 



ECCLESIASTICAL MUSIC: The Cantus Collectarum. 

No one can look far into this subject, without being forcibly struck with 
the mode in which the Church offers up her daily sacrifice of prayer to 
the Majesty on high. We mean that use, — still by God's mercy pre- 
served in all Cathedrals, decently conducted, by which the voice of the 
priest, regulated not by individual caprice, nor by any artificial rules of 
theatrical or other secular elocutionists, pours forth the accents of a 
chastened devotion in the simple, and natural, and unobtrusive utter- 
ance, which is commonly called the monotone, — or intoning-— or into- 
nating. 

In technical language this is the Cantus Collectarum — one species of 
the Canto fermo — and to this we propose to devote a few remarks ; not 
without hope of confirming the views of those who may, from a mere 
perception of its manifold advantages musically considered, be disposed 
to encourage its continuance, restoration, or extension, but who are 
nevertheless doubtful as to its still higher claims on our admiration and 
general adoption. 

" The plain-song for reading, which is described by old writers under 
the name of ecclesiastical accent, is of two kinds, — one for reading 
prayers, termed cantus collectarum, which is monotonous throughout ; 
the other for reading scripture, which, by being slightly varied, was 

* The benefaction of Mr. Warrington. 
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formerly termed either cantus prophetarum, epistolarum, or evangelii" 
(Dyce*8 Preface.) *' Les oraisons finales se chantent d'un bout k Tautre 
8ur lanote/a/' (Janssen.) ''The prayers on ordinary days are chanted 
throughout upon the note /a." Marbeck begins the Lord*8 Prayer at 
the commencement of Matins and Evensong with the note la.* The 
Creed and Collects he sets still higher, upon the note do. The modern 
practice of English Cathedrals may be stated to average the note sol : 
which is the pitch required in ^e use of Tallis' harmonies, as printed 
by Boyce, &c. &c. The voice in the cantus coUectarum is sustained 
upon some one musical note, the pitch of which is left, in some mea- 
sure, to the option of the officiating minister, and varied only in degree 
of intensity, (i. e., loudness or softness), according to the sentiment of 
the words : no flexion of any kind being admitted ; — the vocal utter- 
ance should be free from all nasal, guttural, or other imperfections, — 
streamlike in its flow ; the words floating, as it were, in the sound, 
rather than making their escape by detached percussions. 

In such parts of our Common prayer as are directed to be said by the 
people, either after or with the minister, care is to be taken that all 
intonate upon the same note, and in the same time ; which last require- 
ment will be more easily fulfilled, if care be taken to mark the accented 
syllables, especially in emphatic words, by a stronger utterance than the 
others ; and in a somewhat rhythmical way, after the manner of scanning 
verses ; or as an orator marks, by a measured pronunciation, the cadence 
of his periods. If care had always been taken to make this most an* 
cient form of ofiering up our prayers honourable in the ears of the i 
fellow-worshippers, Cathedralists in our own day would not be so often 
pained, by hearing well-meaning and pious persons express their posi- 
tive dislike and disapproval of the Cantus coUectarum. Well would it 
be for the progress of church restoration in this most holy and Catholic 
usage, touching, as it really does, some of the finest springs of the 
human heart, and entering into the very arcana of the most sacred of 
all duties, if the provisions here laid down for its due honour had been 
more generally observed, both by those who enjoy in our Cathedrals and 
College chapels a prescriptive, as well as a legal, right to continue the 
use of this ancient form of worship, and also by those who, in various 
places, have revived its use, where the tyranny of custom, and the pre- 
judices of early habit were to be overcome, before men would open 
their hearts to its soothing and solemnizing influence. Much miscon- 
ception might have been prevented, and much opposition removed by 
greater skill, and a deeper knowledge, together with a more just appre- 
ciation of men*8 wants on the one hand, and of the adaptation of the 
ritual uses of Christendom to those wants on the other. Even in its 
weakness, however, and in the day of its calamity, Church music, re- 
stored in some degree to primitive simplicity, has not been without its 
triumphs. And while we express regret at their want of skill, we are 
not ungrateful to those of our brethren, who, with honest intentions, 
and sincere love for the Church of their fathers, have done what they 
could, and are still doing what they can, to revive among us the olden 
voice of prayer and supplication. 

* We admit that this 10 probably only a relatiTe, and not a positive notation^ 
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Among the various objections to (what is commonly styled) chanting 
the prayers, some are urged on principle, and some on grounds of mere 
taste. Conscientious objections ought to be treated tenderly when 
genuine, even if they seem absurd, — but it can hardly be imagined that 
they will be raised by any of our own readers. The objections we princi- 
pally wish to meet are rather such as arise from education and association* 
want of the musical sense, habit, custom, and a taste which we cannot but 
consider perverted or fastidious. These it shall be our endeavour to meet 
fairly, and in a spirit of forbearance, knowing, as we do, how widely 
they extend among most ranks of the English nation ; feeling too how 
much there has unhappily been in the negligence and coldness of the 
past to excite, and, on a superficial view, even to justify them. There 
is, however, no objection raised to this mode of saying the various 
Offices of the Church, which has not, we believe, been abundantly 
answered again and again, — but as these objections continue to be felt 
and urged, both by those who have heard them answered, and by thou- 
sands of others who have not, we do not think it superfluous to reiterate 
here the usual answers, believing them conclusive in themselves, and 
needing only a wider circulation, and constant repetition, to carry con- 
viction of their truth to all honest and unprejudiced minds. The author 
of one of the most interesting works on this subject, the '* Apology 
for Cathedral Service," speaking of "Chanting the prayers," after 
expressing a hope that the diffuseness with which it is dwelt upon 
will be pardoned, remarks that " it is often made the subject of a sneer, 
and even they who are attached to it do not always seem prepared to 
adduce the reasons which may be found to justify the practice.*' The 
most common, as it is the weakest, of all objections, is seldom expressed 
without something of this sneer — ** I do not like to sing my prayers.'* 
It might suffice to reply, that the ancient Church did — the Catholic 
Church does. The eastern and western divisions of the Catholic Church 
have, without intermission, as we believe, from the very times of the 
Apostles,* sung their prayers. Our own branch of the Catholic Church, 
and its off- shoots, the American and Scottish Churches, are, so far as we 
can discover, the only Churches which have departed at all from this 
practice. Nor is it a pleasant task for an ecclesiologist to trace this 
neglect to its legitimate source, for it will be found to have sprung 
from men, and from principles, diametrically opposed to all that we deem 
roost fitting the beauty of holiness : — those were the first to decry the 
singing of matin and evensong prayers, who "broke down the carved 
work of our temple with axes and hammers," — destroyed our organs, 
shattered our 

" storied windows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim reUgious light ;" 

and proved in practice what was the true developement of those princi- 
ples, which, in the century before them, had led to the complaint, that 
singing and saying of matins and even-song was '* but roaring, howling, 
whistling, mumming, conjuring, and jogling, and the playing at the 

* UavKos Koi ^i\as jrpo(rtuj^6fi9i'oi tfufovv rhv 9%6v, — Acts zvi. 25. 
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organs a foolifih vanity ." But we will not leave our opponents without 
some answer, according to what we cannot hut deem tlieir folly. The 
very men who do not. as they say, like to sing tjieir prayers, do, never- 
theless, in their own way, sing their prayers much more than the defen- 
ders of the cantus collectamm. No one who has ever had the misfortune 
of attending either dissenting worship out of the Church, or quasi 
dissenting ministrations in the Church, (as we ourselves have,) is igno- 
rant of the fact, that the extemporaneous effusions which occupy the 
place of prayers, are constantly pronounced in a manner which, if not 

" odious as the nasal twang 
Heard at oonveaticle, when worthy men, 
Misled by coatom, strain celestial themes 
Through the prest nostril ;*' 

is nevertheless so raised above the ordinary modes of conversational 
speech, (and God forbid that prayer should ever be offered up in these,) 
as to warrant the same charge as is, in our case, supposed to carry in its 
very terminology an entire condemnation of our practice. 

We have seen a letter, addressed by one of this school of objectors to 
the head of a College, in which the choral services of the Churdi are 
maintained with singular zeal, deprecating the profanity of singing such 
words as " have mercy upon us, miserable sinners ;" but we feel quite 
sure that no such remonstrance would have been sent from this writer, 
or any other objector to singing prayers, if the new version of Psalm 51 
had been the only singing they had heard in the College chapel ; and 
yet it is possible that ^it may occur even to them, if they read it here, 
that the metrical form of these words 

'* Have mercy, Lord, on me, 
As Thou wert ever kind, 
Let me, oppiest with loads of guilt. 
Thy wonted mercy find ;" 

does not wholly deprive them of the nature of prayer. It will be seen 
that we have not attempted to treat this objectaon as inaccurate in form, 
from its assuming, that one particular regulation of the voice for devo- 
tional purposes, is the same thing as that which may more strictly be 
styled singing : nor have we enshrouded ourselves in the rubrical tech* 
nicalities of saying — singing — rehearsing — pronouncing, or reading : 
because we are willing to take the term in the sense intended by our 
opponents, and confess, and glory in the confession, that we do like to 
sing our prayers, and that so far horn considering, as they do, that this 
singing of ours is either not devout, or a proof of mere musical madness 
— unnatural — Popish— opposed to the voice of the living Church as 
reformed from ancient corruptions — ^passed by common consent into 
desuetude, from which none who are (like themselves of course) spiri- 
tually minded, would wish to recover it ; we believe, on the contrary, 
that Nature and Religion, our own instinctive love of the Beautiful, and 
the dictates of such piety as is taught in the Bible, and infused into 
holy souls through the agencies of the Church, alike justify and demand 
its use. 
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The poet scraples not to describe our first parents as offering up a 
vocal wors!iip, as 

" Lowly they bow'd adoriag, and hegan 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style ; for neither various style, 
Nor holy rapture wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit straius pronounced or sung." 

To the beautiful peroration — 

** Witness if I be silent, mom or even 
To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 



Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise" 

he scruples not to subjoin, 

** So prayed they innocent.'' 

These remarks, borrowed from the *' Apology*' before mentioned, show 
at least that, to a profound and deeply religious mind, there appeared 
nothing contrary to the notion of reverence in the singing of prayers — 
and although we have no affection for Milton as a Puritan, his testimony 
ought to weigh more with our opponents, from that unfortunate perver* 
sion of mind, which associated his name with principles from which his 
poetry could not but be alien. From the same work we cannot forbear 
mentioning three notable lestimonies to the devotional tendency of the 
chanted offices of the Church. 

Mrs. Hannah More, speaking of the burial of Dr. Kennicott, when 
" one of the most deeply affecting prayers in our whole liturgy is sung 
by the clerks and choristers," says, *' the choir service was awful, 
almost beyond bearing." 

The American divine, Orville Dewey, speaking of the service at our 
Cathedrals, acknowledges the music and singing to be admirable, well 
fitted to touch the imagination, and move the heart. It is very satis- 
factory to find this visitor from another hemisphere distinctly admitting 
the principle of chanting : he says that he " can very well conceive of 
it as natural to sing out our thoughts in a state of high devotional 
excitement." 

From the journal of Henry Martyn, after extracting many passages 
showing the benefit derived from other parts of the Cathedral mode of 
conducting Dirine worship, our author cites a remarkable instance of 
the effect produced on his mind by the private use of singing prayers. 

May ^9, 1804. — *' In my walk I was greatly cast down, except for a 
short time on my return, when as I was singing, or rather chanting some 
petitions, in a low, plaintive voice, I insensibly felt myself sweetly en- 
gaged in prayer.*' 

But it may perhaps be objected further, that although such effects 
may be expected in very musical persons, it is only fit for such persons 
to use the mode of recitation here defended, — that its advocacy in fact 
arises from a mere musical mania. To this it may be replied, that as 
the voice is certainly to be used in some way or other in public prayer, 
it follows of necessity, that some kind of law, direction, or control 
must in each individual case be followed, unless (which we deny) there 
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be in each an innate and spontaneous mode of uttering sounds, suited 
to the performance of so high and holy a work. 

*^ All Clergymen, consciously or unconsciously » assume some tone in 
saying prayers ; they cannot do otherwise. Poetry is not delivered in 
the same manner as prose, nor an argumentative discourse as a simple 
narrative. There is an inflexion of the voice proper to each, which, 
though suggested by nature, is fixed by art and learnt by practice, till 
at length the genuine instinct is developed, and the result appears spon- 
taneous, ^rs est celare artem, — the success of art being to be lost in a 
higher principle ; as in grammar, the rules of syntax become unneces- 
sary when the syntax itself — the constitution and living organism of 
the language is discovered ; or as our great poet after a life of study, 
attained at length to feed on thoughts, which voluntarUy moved harmo- 
nious numbers, in which sense alone his greater compeer could truly be 
said to warble native wood notes — ' native * but not ' wild.* If then 
we would determine what tone it may be natural to assume when recit- 
ing public prayers in a ministerial capacity, we may either begin with 
inquiring what mode of delivering forms of precatory intercession in 
the solemn assembly has most generally prevailed, extending the survey 
as widely as possible over all times and countries ; or again, by observing 
in what way the inflexions of the voice are modified by devotional feel- 
ing among ourselves, particularly in the less cultivated classes of society ; 
or we may ask ourselves what is agreeable to reason and the nature of 
the case. Taking the latter course, we shall not be displeased to find a 
preconceived and invariable form of words delivered in an uniform mode, 
there being no more reason why individual clergymen should vary the 
manner than the matter of petition. Again, when we find the house of Goo 
distinguished in form and arrangement by templar peculiarities, — when 
we observe the dress of His ministers, in the act of service, to be ap- 
pointed and oflUcial — we shall not be surprised to hear the service itself 
solemnized by an appropriate, and unsecular, mode of recitation. And 
when it appears that the particular mode handed down from time imme- 
morial is incomparably more distinct and sonorous than any other, so 
that both speaking and reading become audible at a distance in exact 
proportion as they approach a sustained monotone, we see a further 
motive for its continuance, or re-adoption, in a large auditory. When, 
lastly, we perceive how well it is in keeping with that sacred minstreby 
which has ever formed so large a portion of Christian worship, so that 
the several parts of divine service succeed each other with as much, and 
not more, distinctness than is dictated by their inherent differences, — 
we shall, if I be not greatly mistaken, discern a natural — ^I had almost 
said, a necessary — harmony throughout, to be regarded rather as a disco- 
very than an invention, — a propriety which the art of man did not 
devise, and which the will of man is not likely to lay aside. 

" It is on these grounds that it is said to be Catholic, — a term implying 
far more than general prevalence or conventional agreement ; but the 
thing itself itf'by no means confined to the Church. The chant of the 
conventicle is nothing else than an untuneful and irregular plain song* 
It is indeed susceptible of many modifications. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it will be scarcely perceptible, a slight sustentation of the voice, 
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sufficient to guide the response. In a large building, or when choral 
music is of an artificial kind, it vill be more marked, and may assume 
a regular cadence," (the author, it will be seen, is speaking not simply of 
the cantus collectarum as above defined, but includes other parts of the 
Priest*s canto fermo.) " In no case is anything more intended than by 
the surplice and a settled form of prayer, the efiect of which is to merge 
the individual clergyman in the officiating minister, when the service of 
the Church is recognized as the service of the congregation itself, 
considered as a portion of a yet wider assembly/'* 

From this admirable view of the subject (which we have given in 
fuU, both on account of its intrinsic value, and because firom having 
been printed only in a few copies of the letter it is inaccessible in any 
other form to many of our readers) it is apparent that the only laws to 
which, as far as the mode itself is concerned, we can fitly subject the 
utterance of prayers in the public congregation are those of the musical 
art. No regulation for the due management of voices either in succes- 
sion or in combination can be made which is not musical in a greater or 
less degree. Hence the musician is, in this matter, the only compe- 
tent judge. We intreat those who conceive that any other laws can 
fitly and suitably be applied to the public voice of prayer and supplica- 
tion to consider well the following extract from the Apology—" It is 
often maintained that the service of the Church should be invariably 
read, because it is not natural to chant it. But if chanting be artificial 
what sre we to think of the ' Art of Reading,' on which so many 
volumes have been written, and so many lectures delivered ? The 
objectors appear to have forgotten that we sing before we talk ; and 
they require to be reminded that, though we must be taught to read 
with great pains, we all chant without any teaching whatever." 

There is not a parish church in the land where the children of the 
schools are allowed and expected to respond with full voice, (as op* 
posed to the indistinct mutter which is the only attempt made, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, to fulfil the Church's directions in 
this particular,) not a charity school, in which simultaneous saying 
either of prayers or of lessons is adopted, but proves incontrovertibly the 
naturalness of this practice. It may be, and is too often, done badly, 
but there it is ; the natural and necessary voice of common, i.e. united, 
serious recitation. All attempts to prevent it have failed, and will fail. 
It is the mere fastidiousness of an overstrained, perverted, pseudo- 
refinement, that would seek to do away with it. The true province of 
art is not to oppose but to co-operate with nature. As well might we 
say that the graceful evolutions of the figure-dancer were unnatural, and 
that the untaught jostling of country clod-hoppers was natural, as to 
prefer such a claim to the barbarous cacophony of the ordinary use of 
the voice in parochial service. The natives in New Zealand, in their 
Christianized worship, have assumed a kind of chant, in which they 
join in so united an efiect that, but for its power, it might be mis- 
taken for the voice of one man. Their orators, when about to ad- 
dress an audience, throw themselves into an attitude, and chant their 
speech. 

* ReT. Derwent Coleridge't Note to Second Letter on S. Mark's College, Chelsea. 
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Bishop Heber met with a whole people in India who chant ; the Bheels. 
All the Mahometans chant, so do the Brahmins. The Quakers de- 
liver their exhortations or expounding sermons, addresses, or orations, 
with a low, buzzing, musical sound. All the prayers of the S3magogue 
are chanted ; and as was before observed, very many of our opponents 
chant their prayers without knowing it, only they do it very badly. It 
is no uncommon occurrence for one of the anti- monotone school to vary 
his tones a full octave in saying the Lord's Prayer, and that in the 
most offensive (and in itself ludicrous,) manner, making this tremend- 
ous difference between words grammatically so related, as would lead 
us to conceive that any difference of tone at all, even in common read- 
ing, would be absurd. We have strongly ringing in our ears this in- 
tolerable sing-song, as applied by a Venerable Archdeacon to the words 
of the first Collect in the Communion Service, and that after having 
heard the matins and Litany devoutly said, as the Church has appointed, 
by the less dignified Clergy of his Cathedral. 

God forbid that we should fall into the snare too often successful in 
these, as well as in S. Jude's times, of speaking evil of dignities *. we 
wish not to bring their persons or their office into contempt, but in 
treating of that cantus eoUcctarum, which ought more than elsewhere 
to be used in the service of the altar, we cannot but protest against such 
objections, as these we are considering, being urged against what is 
seemly, beautiful, and appointed, while it more properly applies to such 
unnatural, disagreeable, irreverent, and affected styles, as are com- 
monly substituted for it at the most solemn of all times, by those who 
ought in this, as well as in other matters, to be ensamples not only to 
the flock but to their brother shepherds. 

To suppose that the Cantus coUectarum is adapted only for cathedrals, 
and places where they (have paid choirs, and all means and appliances 
to enable them to) sing, is plainly in direct opposition to the whole 
reasoning hitherto employed, and some may therefore suppose that we 
have proved too much, and consequently nothing at all : but we do not 
shrink from the inference that, if our reasoning be sound, we must bring 
the Cathedral Service (as it has, from the unfortunate circumstances of 
the case, come to be generally styled,) into general adoption in our 
parish churches. We are not aware that any difference was actually 
made between the cathedral and other churches, prior to the great Re- 
bellion, and if practically it has subsisted ever since, there is nothing in 
the nature of our formularies, nor in the enactments of our Church, to 
prevent the difference from ceasing as soon as the zeal, the piety, and 
the skill of the people and Clergy generally provide the means for the 
more extensive use of that, which as it is continued in the highest, must 
be regarded as a privilege of the best provided, churches ; a privilege 
which it would be unwise, as it is unjust, to deny to others, whenever 
similar provision can be made for its due celebration. But with regard 
to the Cantus collectarum for parish churches, we maintain, that this at 
least may lawfully and fitly, as well as easily and usefully be restored, 
wherever the priest and people are prepared for its adoption. Parish 
clerks have retained it traditionally to the present times. And well 
would it be, if instead of sneering, as too many do at the imperfections 
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of the uneducated men who (in some respects, but not perhaps in this) 
unhappily too generally fill this post, they would take means for their I 

being properly taught themselves, and sufficiently supported by others 
in leading, as they are bound to do, the responses of the people according 
to the laws of the Cantus coUeetarwn, 

Caution of course ought to be used not to do harm rather than good, 
by imprudent restorations, which must seem to many uneducated and 
ill-educated people as mere innovations. It may perhaps be suggested 
here, that a clergyman might, in adding to the ordinary Services of his 
parish, introduce this use. In such services as the older inhabitants 
were not formerly accustomed to attend, it might more easily be used 
without offence, while the young, being trained in these to a warmer i 

and more suitable form of response, would certainly wish it extended to 1 

the more frequented Services. In all things, edification must be our 
watch-word ; and with tenderness to old prejudices, combined with 
energetic efforts to train schools and choirs into a good method of using 
it, we may hope before long to hear such worship as S. Ambrose de- 
scribes in the words, 

'* fiene man plerumque comparatur Ecclesia, quae primo ingredientia 
populi agmine, totis vestibulis undas vomit, deinde in oratione totiua 
plebis tanquam undis refluentibus stridet ; turn responsoriis Psalmorum, 
cantu virorum, mulierum, virginum, parvulorum, consonans undarum 
fragor resultat.'** 

(To be continued.) 



LIST OF PRINTED SERVICE BOOKS, 
Belonging to the Rev. T. Latrburt. 

[Wb have much pleasure in publishing the following list of books relating 
to ecclesiastical matters, belonging to Mr. Lathbury. The suggestion 
was his own, and originated ffom our inquiry after the older service 
books in his possession, with a view to render more complete the list 
printed in our last number. Dr. Maitland, we believe, has formerly 
made the same suggestion. We cannot, of course, open our columns 
to miscellaneous catalogues of early printed books, or expect to enlarge 
the general knowledge of them, after the labour and learning that has 
been bestowed on the subject. But confining ourselves as closely as we 
can to our own subject, and to works that bear upon it ; first and spe- 
cially, to those used at any time for the service of the Anglican Church, 
and next, to those bearing less directly on her teaching, discipline, and 
ceremonies, we hope to be of some service in ascertaining at least 
the sources from whence a more certain knowledge of many books, as 
yet insufficiently explored, may be derived. As an instance, we may 
mention that the variations between the different editions of the two 
prayer books of Edward VI, have not, as yet, met with proper attention. 

* See " Practical Remarks on the Reformatioii of Cathedral llusic.**—Rivinffioiu. 
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Having so far indicated our object, and the extent of the subject, it 
may be well to add, that we cannot at present lay down the limits and 
divisions of it that may hereafter become necessary ; those, therefore, 
who propose to favour us with their lists, had belter communicate with 
the Editor in the first instance, and furnish him with any advice that 
their experience may suggest. — Ed.] 

Sib, — It has long been my opinion, that we shall never become ac- 
quainted with the various Private Collections of Early Church Books, 
unless the possessors will take the trouble to print their lists. In the 
hope, that others may be induced to follow my example, I send you a 
list of such Liturgical, and other works connected with the Church, as 
I have in my own possession. Should the plan be generally adopted, 
it is probable that some very rare, or even almost unknown books, may 
be brought to light. In the following list some few notes are added, 
but only to such books as merit particular notice. The period from the 
Reformation to the Accession of George I. is comprehended. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Thomas Lathbury. 

Book of Common Prayer. Folio. Jane, 1549. A beautiful copy. 

Folio. May, 1649. Wanting title and last leaf. 

,, Whitchorch. 1562. Original binding, with brasses according 

to the royal injunctions, wanting two leaves in the middle. 

Folio. Grafton. 1652. Imp. The Ordinal 1552. 

4to. Whitchurch. No date. King Edward's Second Book. This copy 

has never been cut in the edges. The Prose Psalter is appended, with the first 
complete collection of " Certaine Godly Prayers.*' This is the first edition to 
which the Prose Psalter was appended. A few leaves wanting in the middle. 

4to. Jugge. 1667. Title and two or three leaves wanting. The 

Psalter is appended ; and the Godly Prayers at the end are printed precisely as 
in the previous volume. So closely did the printer follow the copy of the pre- 
ceding reign, that King, in a Prayer for the Sovereign, is retained, instead of 
Queen^ 

Folio. Barker. 1580. No title. With the Metrical Psalms. 

4to. No title. About 1674. 

Ordinatio Ecclesise sen Ministerii Ecclesiastici, &c 4to. Lipsie. 1661. A 
Latin translation of King Edward's First book, by Alexander Aless, for ^e 
purpose of enabling the foreign Reformers to form an opinion of the English 
Book of Common Prayer. 

Ordo Distributionis Sacramenti Altaris. 12mo. 1648. A Latin translation of 
the Order of Communion, by Aless. 

Liber Precnm Publioarum, &o. Londini. Ezeudebat Thomas Vantrollerius. 
Svo. 1574. The original morocco binding, with the sides and edges stamped. 

The Order of Matrimony. Imprinted at London by Anthony Scoloker, dwelling in 
the Savoy Rentes, Without Templebarre. Cum privilegio ad imprimendum 
solum. This is a very small and beautiful volume. I have not been able to 
discover another copy, though I have made inquiries in every direction since I 
purchased the volume in 1838. It is mentioned by Herbert, Dibdin, and 
Lowndes. Dibdin and Lowndes merely quote the titie from Herbert. It is also 
mentioned in a volume with others in Uie Harleian Miscellany. This copy was 
evidentiy bound soon after the dispersion of that collection, and is the identical 
volume described by Herbert, having his autograph, and therefore it may be 
presumed, that it is the same book. It has no date ; but it must have been 
printed in 1647, since the Seven Sacraments are recognized. Strype mentions, 
that those, who did not like the old Services, were impatient of waiting for the 
Book of Common Prayer, and used such Eoglish Forms as their fancies dic- 
tated, the government conniving at the practice. It seems probable, that this 
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was printed for public use, though not authorised. The existence of such a 
Form was unknown to all our early writers. Its importance as a document is 
great, since it reflects light on the practice of the period from Edward's acces- 
sion, to the publication of the Book of Common Prayer — an interval of more 
than a year. We have no direct evidence of the mode in which the Services were 
celebrated previous to March 1549, when the Book of Common Prayer was 
published. It is an address to the persons to be married, and bears some little 
resemblance to the Homily at the end of the Office for the Solemnization of 
Matrimony. 

The Pr3^er. Latin and English* 4to. Grafton. 1545. No title. 

Portiforium. Sarum. 4to. 1555. Kingston. 2 vols, one Imperfect 

The Prymer. Latin and English. l2mo. 1557. Waylande. 

Missale ad Usum Ecclesite Sarisburiensis. FoUo. Paris. 1534. Two leaves in 
the middle wanting. 

Sacra Institutio Baptizandi, &c. 4to. 1604. Duaci. The Sarum Manual. 

Missse aliquot pro Sacerdotibus Itinerantibus in Anglia. 4to. No Place. 1615. 

Ordo Baptizandi, &c. 4to. 1623. No place or printer. It follows the Samm 
Manual, and must therefore have been intended for the use of the Missionary 
Priests. 

pro Anglia, Hibernia, et Scotia. 12mo. 1686. This iras published 

by order of James II. 

The Epistles and Gospels, of every Sondaye and Holy Day thorow out the hole 
year, after the Churche of England. Imprinted at London in the Fletestrete, 
at the sygne of the Rose Garland, by me William Copland. Anno m.d.l., the 
xiii daye of May. ]2mo. This book is not mentioned in Herbert or Dibdin ; 
but it is stated that the small pieces printed- by Copland are rare. 

The Gospels, with Brief Sermons, &c. 4to. 1542. Imp. 

The Primer, English. 12mo. No title. This is a very singular volume, and was 
once in the possession of Gough. There is a Primer of Elizabeth's in the 
Library of Christ Church, Oxford, 12mo., 1559, in which certain Prayers for 
the Dead are retained, as in the Primer of 1545. Another copy of the same 
edition is in the Cambridge University Library. In the edition of 1566, which 
is supposed to be the next after 1559, these Prayers are omitted, and indeed 
the book is modelled after King Edward's Prymer, rather than after that of 
Henry VIII. My copy is quite a different edition from that of 1559, though it 
retains the same Prayers for the Dead. Gough has written a note on the fly 
leaf, to this effect, that it was the first edition of this reign. It has the short 
Catechism prefixed, which is not given in the edition of 1559. It is a singular 
circumstance, that such a book, with such prayers, should have escaped the 
notice of the Puritans, who, had they made Uie discovery, would not have 
failed to use it against the Bishops. 

Preces Privatse in Studiosorum Gratiam Collectse et Regia Auctoritate Approbate. 
Londini. Seres. 1564. ]2mo. 

Preces Privatse, &c. Londini. Sere«. 1573. ]2mo. 

A Fonrme to be used in Common Prayer twise a weke, and also an Order of Publique 
Fast. 4 to. 1563. The first Occasional Form in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

A Boke of the Forme of Common Prayers, Administration of the Sacraments, &c., 
agreeable to Goo*s Worde, and the Use of the Reformed Churches. 12mo. 
At London. Printed by Robert Walde-grave. This is the first edition of what 
was called the Puritan Book of Common Prayer ; and though it is without date, 
yet we ascertain from Bancroft's Survey, that it was printed in 1583. The 
Puritans wished to obtain the establishment of ** The Book of Discipline " as 
a system of Church government ; and this book vras intended to be their Prayer 
Book ; for at that time no one advocated the practice of conducting public 
worship without some form or directory. Measures were taken to stop the 
printing of Puritan books in England ; and, therefore, the subsequent editions 
were printed at Middleburgh, in 1585, 1586, 1587, and 1602. *< The Order of 
the English Kirk at Geneva," commonly called Calvin's Prayer Book, was the 
model for this form, though they differ in various particulars. In an edition of 
the Geneva Bible, folio, 1578, there is a beautifully printed Book of Common 
Prayer, but greatly mutilated. To many of the Bibles of the reign of Elizabeth, 
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the Book of Common Prayer was appended ; bat to lesien the bulk of the 
volume, references only were given to the Epistles and Grospels. In the edition 
appended to the Bible of 1578, (the first edition of the Geneva Bible to which 
the Common Prayer was attached,) the most extensive mutilations were 
practised. In no case is the word Priegt retained, though it is found in all 
other Prayer Books of this reign, even when attached to Geneva Bibles. 
The Address at Confirmation, &e OflSce for Private Baptism, and that for 
the Churching of Women are altogether omitted. How it happened, that the 
royal printer should have permitted such a book to go forth, it is not easy to 
decide ; but the simple fact affords a ready answer to the oft repeated charge of 
severity towards the Puritans. I am not aware, that these peculiarities in the book 
of 1578 were ever publicly described, until I directed the attention of Mr. Clay to 
the subject for his edition of the Praver Books of the. reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The Psalms of David, in Prose and Meeter. Whereunto is added many Godly 
Prayers. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1635. This is usually called Knox's Liturgy. 
It is in ftust the Book of Common Order, though the Psalms are first 
mentioned in the title. It is given here, because the book is in reality a re- 
vision of the preceding, with the Psalms annexed. 

The remainder of the list comprehends the books from the accession of James I. 
It may be stated, that in this list, no notice is taken of those thin editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer, of various sizes, which were intended to be bound with 
Bibles, and which were abridged of the Epistles and Gospels. All that I have 
enumerated, therefore, are complete editions. 

The Book of Common Prayer, &c. Folio. 1604. Original binding, stamped on 
the sides, with the royal arms. The first edition of the Common Prayer, after 
the accession of James I. I found more diflSculty in obtaining a copy of this 
edition than any of the earlier books. Mr. Mendham, who possesses a copy, 
bean the same testimony. I have heard of but few in private collections ; and 
the book is not common in public libraries. 

Folio. 1605. No title. The second edition in this reign. 
4to. 1614. No title. 
4to. 1618. No tide. 
12mo. Imp. 

12mo. 1616. This is a most beautiftd copy, bound in silver, by the 
Nuns of Little Gidding, ruled with red lines, and as firesh as thou^ it had just 
issued from the press. 

4to. 1621. No title. The Book of Common Prayer, in Welch, 
with the Metrical Psalms in the same language. 
Liturgia Inglesia. 4to. O libro del Rezado Publico, de la Administracion de 
los Sacramentos, y otros ritos y Ceremonias de la Yglesia de Ingalaterra. 4to. 
Augusts Trinobantum, cio.ioi.ixiiv. Large paper. 

Small paper. This Spanish translation was accomplished and printed 

at the cost of Archbishop Williams. 
La Liturgie Angloise, ou le Livre des Prieres Publiques, de 1' Administration des 
Sacramens, et Autres Ordres et Ceremonies de l*£glise de la Grande 
Bretaigne. A Londres par lehan Bill, Imprimeur du Roy. 4to. 1616. 
This was also printed at ^e cost of WiUisLms. 
Doctrina et PoUtia Ecclesiae Anglicanse. 4to. Londini. Apud Joannem Billinm. 
1617. Mocket was the translator. The volume contains the Book of Common 
Prayer, Jewell's Apology, NowelPs Catechism, The Ordinal, and the XXXIX. 
Articles. It was ordered to be burnt publicly, as Heylin imagines, because in 
Article J^X., the disputed clause was omitted. 
The Book of Common Prayer, &c. Folio, 1625. Original binding. The first 
edition of the reign of Charles I., and very rare. An important book, as some 
alterations were made by royal authority. The present copy possesses con- 
siderable interest on another ground. It is the identical volume used by Secre- 
tary Nicholas, during the civil wan, in his own family. In the Prayer for the 
King, a clause is inserted in tiie hand- writing of Nicholas, containing a petition, 
that God would turn the hearts of his Majesty's subjects. 

12mo. 1628. With the New Testament of the same date. 
Folio. 1633. Original binding. 
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The Book of Common Prayer, &c. 4to. 1633. 

4to. 1634. Imperfect. 

8to. Edinburgh. Young. This is a rare little volume, and curioua, 
as one of the productions of Young, who printed the new book of 1637. 

Another copy. 

Another copy. 

Folio. 1636. No title. 

4to. 1639. 

12mo. 1636. 

4to. 1637. Imp. 

24mo. 1640. With the New Testament, and Metrical Paalnu. 

4to. Imp. 

Folio. 1637. Edinburgh. Young. With the Paalma, by King 
James. The word '* certaine '' is not in this copy. 

l2mo. Edinburgh. Watson. A reprint of the preceding. This 
copy is on large paper, and in the original morocco binding. It appears to 
have been a presentation copy to the Duke of AthoU, whose book-plate is 
pasted on the fly leaf. It bears also the stamp of Lord Adam Grordon. Copies 
on large paper are, I believe, uncommon. 

Small paper. 

Hie Ancient Church Catechisme. Printed in the year of the Churches Dissettle- 
ment. 12mo. This is in fact the Catechism of the Church of England. As 
the Clergy were obliged to use the Liturgy in secret, and could not catechize 
the young, the book was undoubtedly printed in this form, in order that it 
might be used with less danger than the Catechism in the Book of Common 
Prayer. Obedience to the *' civil magistrate " is substituted for obedience to 
" the King.»' 
Liturgica Sacra. Gilpin. l2mo. 1657. The Common Prayer in Latin Verse. It 

was a bold act to print it even in this form in the year 1657. 
The Book of Common Prayer. Folio. 1660. At the restoration the Prayer Book 
was generally used, even before the Act of Uniformity ; and as the copies were 
scarce, the royal printer issued several editions, following the book of the 
previous reign. 

Folio. 1662. Large paper. 

Folio. Ordinary paper. 

No title. 

This last copy is interleaved, and has a large mass of notes, in a con- 
temporary hand, extracted from the writings of the Fathers, the ancient 
Liturgies, and the writers of our own country of an earlier period. 

Folio. 1662. London. The second edition of the present Book, 
though printed in the year 1662. It is in smaller type than the preceding, and 
has not the engraved title. It is probable that the first impression was absorbed 
in the various Churches. 

8vo. 1662. Cambridge. Field. This is, I believe, a rare edition. 

FoL 1 669. This copy is interleaved, and is full of notes in a contem- 
porary hand. The variations between the different editions are marked. 

4to. 1666. Cambridge. Field. 

24mo. 1675. 

24mo. 1679. 

l2mo. 1683. In French. 

Fol. 1686. 

Fol. 1687. Large Paper. 

Fol. 1694. 

FoL 1694. Portuguese. 

8vo. 1699. 

8vo. 1692. 

8vo. 1700, 

Fol. 1703. lliis is the earliest edition of this reign, in which I have 
found the Form *' At the Healing." 

8vo. 1708. With << The Healing.*' 

12mo. 1709. With " The Healing." 

FoL 1715. It is remarkable, that the Form '* At the Healing*' ap. 
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pears in this edition, tliough printed in the reign of George I., who certainly 
never daimed the supposed priyilege. I have not discoyereid the Form in any 
later edition. 

Occasional Forms. 

Form, &c. Noy. 5. 4to. 1620. 

4to. 1625. The Plague. The Prayer for the Parliament appears for the 

first time in this Form. 

4to. 1626. War and Pestilence. 

4to. 1628. War. 

4to. 1640. The Plague. 

4to. Oxford. 1643. The Form authorised by his Majesty at the com- 
mencement of the War, to be used on Wednesdays and Fridays. It is often 
alluded to by the Parliamentary writers of the period. It was, I believe, the 
last complete Occasional Form authorised by Charles I. : for though particular 
Prayers were subsequently used, yet they were merely introduced in the ordi- 
nary service. 

Private Forms for these Sad limes. 12mo. Oxford. 1645. 
Prayers, &c. 8vo. 1659. 
Form, &c. 4to. 1661. Dearth. 

4to. 1666. The Fire of London. 

4to. 1674. Fast. 

4to. Dublin. 1678. 

4to. Dublin. 1679. 

4to. 1680. Fast. 

4to. 1683. Thanksgiving. 

4to. 1685. Thanksgiving. 

4to. 1688. Thanksgiving. The Birth of the Prince. 

4to. 1689. 

4 to. 1690. 

4to. 1694. 

4to. 1714. 

Forma Precum in Convocatione. 4to. 1689. 

InJUNCTIOKS. AETfCLBS. HoMILIKS. CaNONS, &C. 

Injunctions and Articles of Inquiry. 4to. Grafton. 1547. The first Injunctions 

after the Reformation. 
Injunctions. 4to. 1559. 
Articles of Inquiry. 4to. 1559. 
Articles, &c. 4to. 1600. 

The same. 4to. 1641. 

Liber Quorundam Canonnm. 4to. 1571. 

- Another Copy. 

Reformatio Legum. 4to. 1571. 

A Brieff Discourse of the Troubles begone at Frankfort 4to. 1575. 
Advertisements partiy for Due Order in the Publique Administration of Common 

Prayer, &c. 4to. Imprinted at London by Reginalde Wolfe. This copy has 

numerous notes in MS. by Cole. 
Reformatio Angliae ex Decretis Reginald! PoU Cardinalis. Et De Condlio liber. 

Romse. M.D.LX1I. Ap. Paulum Manutium Aldi. 4to. 
De Summo Pontifice Christi, &c. Autore Reg. Polo Anglo. 12mo. Lovanii. Apud 

Joannem Foulerum Anglum. 1569. 
Roffensis Assertionis ConfaUtio, &c. 4to. 1523. 
Stephani Winton. Episcopi Angli ad Martinum Bucerum Epistola. Lovanii. 

M.D.XLVI. 4to. 
Psalmi sen Precationes Joan. Phisceri Episcopi Roffensis. Lugduni. 1554. 24mo. 
Articles, &c. The XXXIX. 4to. Loudon. 1590. With the disputed clause in 

the XXth Article. Archbishop Laud could not find it in any edition earlier 

than 1593. He quotes the editions of 1593, 1605, and 1612. 
Articles, &c. XXXIX. 4to. 1605. 

Another. 
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Articles, &c XXXIX. 1612. 

Another. 

1624. 

1628. The first with the Royal Declaration. 

4to. 1629. 

1630. 

1633. 

Dublin. 1628. 

Articnli De Quibas convenit, &c. Londini. Apud Johannem Dayum. 4to. 1571. 

- Another. 

1575. In these the disputed clause is. omitted. 

Articuli per Archiep. et Episcopos. 4to. 1584. 
Capitula sive Constitutiones, &c. 4to. 1597. 

Another Copy. 

Catechismus, &c. Nowelli. 4to. 1570. 

1571. 

Nowell*8 Catechism, &c. 8vo. 1578. 

Catechismus, &c. Greek and Latin. 12mo. 1578. 

Homilies, &c. 4to. 1547. Grafton. Wanting 3 leaves at the end. 

4to. 1549. Grafton. 

4to. 1563. Jugge. First Edition of the New Books. 

4to. 1563. Jugge. A different Edition. 

4to. 1567. 

4to. 1584. 

The Boke of Psalms, &c. 4to. London. John Day. 1566. Fine copy. This 
is probably the Second Edition of the whole Book of Psalms by Sternhold and 
Hopkins. 

A Necessary Doctrine, &c. 4to. 1543. Berthelet. 

Small 8vo. 1543. Berthelet. 

A Briefe and Faithfull Declaration of the True Fayth of Christ, made by certayne 
men suspected of heresye in tiiese Articles following. Anno M.D.XLVII. 
Per me J. B. 16mo. This very curious volume appears to have been pub- 
lished before the death of Henry VIII. It is a defence of certaine doctrines 
and a Plea for Toleration. Probably it is the first formal Plea for Toleration 
ever published. 

Lynewoode, Constitutiones, &c. 12mo. Pynson. Circa 1500. 

— Fol. 1525. Paris. For Byrkman. London. 

Bonner's Homilies, &c. 4to. 1555. Imperfect 

Visitation Abticlss. 

Articles to be enquired of in the Visitation of the Most Reverend Father in God, 
Matthew, by the Sufferaunce of God, Archebyshop of Canterbury, Primate of 
all Englande, and MetropoUtane, in the yeare of our Lorde God, M.D.LXIII. 
4to. Imprinted at London by Reginalde Wolfe, M.D.LXIU. These Articles 
appear to have been unknown to all our Ecclesiastical authorities. Strype 
mentions the Visitation of this Year, but says nothing of any Articles. Nor are 
they in any way mentioned in Parker's Register, though the Articles of various 
years are given. Herbert mentions no such volume in his List of the produc- 
tions of Wolfe's Press. Until this copy -was discovered, no Articles of this 
year by Parker were known to exist, either in type or in MS. The Suffragans 
were inhibited by Parker from holding Visitations during his Metropolitan Visi- 
tation, which, commencing in 1560, was continued through the years 1561 and 
1562. In 1563 Parker visited his own Diocese for the first time : and these are 
the Articles which were published on that occasion. It is, however, a most ex- 
traordinary circumstance, that the Articles should have hitherto been unknown. 
I discovered the present copy in a volume with several other early works. 

Articles Ministered in the Visitation, &c. of John King, Archdeacon of Nottingham. 
1599. 4to. Oxford. Barnes. 1599. 

Articles, &c., &c. Diocese of Bristol. Oxford. Barnes. 1604. Neither of these 
is mentioned, in the account by Herbert of the works from Barnes's Press. 

Articles, &c. London. 1615. 
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Articles, &e. London. 1617. 

Carlisle. 1629. 

Norwich. 1636. 

Norwich. 1637. 

Chichester. 1638. 

- Lincoln. 1641. 

Winchester. 1662. 

Sanun. 1662. 

Chichester. 1662. 

London. 1662. 

BristoL 1662. 

Canons and Constitations. 4to. 1604. 

1612. 

1628. 
1633. 
1640. 
1640. 

Injunctions, &c. 1694, 

Jewell's Defence, &c. Folio. 1567. This volnme, though not belonging to. the 
class enumerated in this list, is introduced, because it was a Presentation copy 
from the Author with his Autograph, and as such possesses peculiar interest. 
After many inquiries I cannot ascertain the existence of any other presentation 
copy. On the comer of the Title page Jewell has written, 

" To Maistresse Little, 
Jo. Sar." 
Matthsi Paris Angli Historia. Loudini. 1570. Folio. This is introduced because 
it has the Autograph of Archbishop Parker. On the top of the first page of the 
History Purker has written, '* Matthaeus Cantuar. 1574;" and at'Uie foot, 
" continet Pag. 1388.'^ 
An Admonition to the Parliament. 8to. No date, place, or Printer. This book is 
inserted in the List on account of its unusual occurrence, and because it gave 
rise to that Controversy in which Whitgift and Cartwright were engaged, and 
which at length issued in the abolition of Episcopal GoTemment, and the re- 
moval of the Book of Common Prayer. 

The preceding list is given without much regard to order : but most of the volumes 
bter more or less on the Services, or the History of the Church of England. I 
could have added a large number of works on the Controversy between the Church 
and the Puritans during the reigns of Queen Elisabeth and James I. : but they 
would be more appropriate in a List by themselves. 



MR. PUGIN AND '^THE RAMBLER." 

Some Remarks on the Articles which have appeared in the ** Rambler^' 
relative to Ecclesiastical Architecture and Decoration, By A. Wblbt 
PuoiK. London : Charles Dolman. 8vo., pp. 25. 

Wb shortly noticed in our last number those startling indications of a 
new, and we fear a materialistic, spirit which has displayed itself in the 
trenchant ecclesiological dogmata propounded by a very influential 
section of the English Roman Catholics, and we there alluded to the 
ingenious but shifting and more than half repented of support to them 
which the " Rambler " has given. The latter periodical has since our 
last publicatim met with a doughty antagonist in one who has gained 
a good claim to write upon what he had so large a share in practically 
promoting, we mean Mr. Pugin, who has in a short pamphlet covered 

VOL. X. B B B 
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bis ground very well, writing as he always does with vigour and with 
hamour, and withal refuting with great moderation the provoking and 
inconsistent absurdities of his adversary, which would have afforded 
great palliation for a far more liberal employment of those powers of 
sarcasm which he so eminently possesses, than he has chosen to display. 
The pamphlet is not very long, and so we will not attempt to follow 
out its argument by an analysis. We rather extract a few detached 
passages which are interesting in themselves, and will give a good 
general idea of its spirit. First of all we find the description of that 
incredible model church to which we alluded in our last number. We 
owe our thanks to Mr. Pugin for saving us the trouble of writing a more 
detailed description. 

"We have at length something tangible to work upon. A design for a 
model church has been put forth,1et us proceed to consider it. At first sight, 
I was rather agreeably surprised; for I had pictured to myself a sort of George 
Robins sale-room, with a skylight at top, and pilastered and pedimented altar 
stuck against the end wall, duly veined to look Uke marble, and furnished 
with a full allowance of French flower pots and nick-nacks. Such is hsppOy 
not the case ; but we have an edifice which, as regards its arrangement, pre- 
sents fdl those features which would be considered objectionable in a Pointed 
building, without any of its beauties. Of obstructions to the view there are 
abundance, for with double aisles there are double rows of pillars. The 
screen is wanting, it is true ; but the altar is raised on a higher level, with a 
choir, and, what is most wonderful, a crypt — that most symboUcal of all the 
ancient arrangements, and the most useless in these times. If the sugeestion 
of the editor was carried out, the altar would be brought forward, with the 
choir behind ; but he should remember, that in those churches where this 
ancient disposition is retained, the priest celebrates with hb face to the people, 
and to them behind the altar, so that nothing would be visible to the congre- 
gation except an occasional glimpse of his tonsure between the candlesticks 
and the altar cross, which I can hardly conceive to be an improvement on the 
eastern position of altars in the Pointed churches. 

" So far, this design presents no advantage whatever in regard to modem 
ideas of convenience ; we will now consider it under the aspect of effect ; and 
in the first place, there are great practical objections to the plan of building a 
town church with two or three sides blocked up by adjacent erections; no man 
in his senses would think of such an arrangement ; not only would the church 
be gloomy and damp, but it would be exposed to all the casualties of fire from 
the adjacent dwellings, and if at all superior to them in height, the surround- 
ing chimneys must be carried up above the level at the expense of the church 
builders. The occupier of that neat little residence, so prettily represented 
along side of the tower, in the view of the imaginary square, would require 
his stack to be carried up by pipes or flues to the summit of one of the spire 
gables, and could compel the same by law. Whatever may be the dimensions 
of the ground, a church, on every pnnctple of safety, economy, propriety, and 
convenience should have a clear space of at least five feet between it and the 
surrounding buildings, so that ready access can be obtained to any part, and 
eood drains laid down all round the buildine to receive and carry off the water. 
If the site be small, the church must be rather smaller. Land is exceedingly 
valuable in the city, but even there people cannot build all over it : they must 
leave streets, and courts, and alleys, and spaces for lisht and ventilation ;^and 
in church architecture, although the most should certainly be made of the land, 
yet to leave no space for the essential requirements of the fabric is like going 
for too much and losing all. 
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" At regards the external appearance of the building, it is even below the 
ordinary run of nondescript churches that were erected a few years ago for the 
use of the Anglican dbmmunion in the suburbs of the Metropolis, especially 
in the vicinity of Bethnal-green : I say a few years ago, as they have been 
rapidly succeeded by a far better class of churches, built more after the old 
models, and I do not believe that such a design as that in the ' Rambler,' 
would pass muster even on a Government church committee. 

" The exterior aisle presents a succession of bull's eyes, which forcibly recall 
the cosmoramic walk m a popular tea-garden ; they only reauire to be sur- 
mounted by the names of a few well known places to make tne illusion com- 
plete. 

" The spire is of the ugliest possible form, owing to its being practically 
bad in construction. In the tnie spire, the octsigonal form dies on the square, 
thus leavins the angles of the tower for real and apparent buttresses, while 
the gablets die back on the slope of the spire ; here, on the contrary, four of 
the outer lines are brought to the extreme points of the tower, and the other 
four rest on the apex of the four gables, the weakest points of the construction, 
bad in principle and bad in effect. These kind of spires are peculiar to Ger- 
many ; and although, when seen among the rocky summits, ruined turrets, 
and the romantic scenery of the Rhine, they pass muster with the bulbous 
steeples as picturesque objects, yet when transplanted among the regular build- 
ings of an English city they become detestable. 

" I perceive a young tower or turret at the opposite end of the building, 
which, notwithstanding the cross at its summit, I conceive to be nothing more 
or less than a chimney in disguise; which will fully develope itself when 
brought into operation, by blackening its apertures, and returning a consi- 
derable portion of its smoke into the vestry. 

" The clerestory, if it is worthy of the name, consists of a succession of 
loop holes, small even for the light climate of Itidy, but in the atmosphere of 
London calculated to render darkness visible. But let us now enter, very like 
the Hungerford Market, only not quite to handsome^a hideous roof, — more 
bull's eyes, and some dark low alleys for aides : plenty of room for pictorial 
decorations, but they are only in intention, and ir they existed would only be 
visible at noon, and that on a bright day, so much for Anglo- Byzantine ; such 
a design put forth in opposition to a fine old Pointed church, vnth its light 
lofty arches, ample tracery windows, and brilliant clerestory, is an insult to 
common sense. Had the advocates of the modem principles set out a skylight 
room, it would have been consistent; but to offer us, in exchange for one of 
the fine 14th century churches, an ugly building, with low, dark, double aisles, 
loop holes for windows, and a roof hardly fit for a bay loft, c'est trop fort* 

** However, it shows the advantage of giving rope enough : had these men 
been brought up with a short turn, they never would have committed them- 
selves to such a mass of inconsistent deformity as the model church. This 
production would afford unmingled merriment to all true ecclesiologists, were 
It not for the regret we must feel at seeing a respectable name attached to it ; 
and it only shows into what depths of error even good men fall when they 
abandon the true thing and go whorine after strange styles, or pander to the 
whims and eccentricities of individuals. ' 

We must demur to one thing in the above extract, the dictum namely 
that a church ought never in a town to be built over the whole 
area so as to render the aisle windows impossible — space is surely too 
valuable to render this often desirable ; and the skill of the real architect 
is shown in g;rappling successfully with his difficulty. S. Andrew's, 
Wells Street, shows this necessity skilfully overcome. No one can say 
that the east and west windows and the clerestory do not afford that 
church ample light. 
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The " Rambler/' for February Bhows a still greater profidency in the 
art of tumiDg one*8 back upon oneself, for "model church number two *' 
appears in the shape of a Flowing Middle-Pointed structure by Mr.- 
Wardell, with chancel, sedilia, &c., and only wanting a screen and stalls 
to render it all but completely one of the revival, and to add to the sin- 
gularity of the phenomenon, the architect has been allowed to write 
the letter press in which he pleads for the necessity of a screen, in order 
to make it perfect. Singularly enough a species of screen, and stalls, 
the things in which this design fiBiils, are to be found in Mr. Hadfield's 
church; combine the two, which is most legitimate, and the " Rambler's" 
practice becomes a strange comment on its teaching. We totally dis- 
agree with Mr. Wardell in his advice to place organ and choir at the 
west end. 

Mr. Pugin finds space for some very interesting confessions about his 
own artistic and architectural position, which, we are glad to be able to 
make the avowal, have afforded us considerable pleasure, explaining as 
they do various points which had in no little degree puzzled us. 

" I am glad to have an opportunity afforded me of explaining my real views 

on the matter of church painting, lor I have been long compelled to bear in 

silence an enormous amount of unmerited blame in this respect, and have wit* 

nessed with extreme disgust a great number of most vulgar perpetrations of 

colour, which have been even introduced in buildings designea by myself, and 

without the least resard to style or propriety. As for stencilled walls, I dulike 

them exceedingly, for with our associations they will always have more or less 

the effect of paper hanginn. No one will find a foot of stencilling on the 

walls of my own church where I have worked unfettered ; there is nothing but 

Solid stone walls and moulded work. In most cases churches are commenced 

on a cheap principle, and when carried up and too late, some persons are 

anxious to improve the effect, and then goid leaf and colour are introduced to 

supply that richness which would have been far better produced in carved 

stone, and if originallv designed, at much the same cost. This was the case 

in the side chapels of S. George's. Had the pious benefactors who paid for 

the coloured decorations contributed the same sum to have improved the 

fabric, when first designed, theycould have been groined with stone, and lined 

with imperishable ornament. This was also the same case at Chesdle, which 

was originally designed for a plain parochial country church, and it was quite 

an afterthought oi its noble founaer to cover it with coloured enrichment ; 

hence there is a great anomaly between the simplicity of its walls and mould* 

ings and the intricacy of its detail, but all this is the result of a chain of dr* 

cumstances over which I had no control, yet I have no doubt that many 

people imagine it is the ne plus ultra of my ideas on church decoration, and 

that I designed it on a carte blanche, when in truth it was originally planned 

to meet a very limited outlay. Had we commenced on the same scale as we 

ended, a truly fine building might have been produced. 

" It is a great mistake to expend large sums of money on paintins, gilding, 
and decorating buildings, whicn are essentially poor in character andconsiruc' 
tion. The ecclesiasticiU buildings, so richly decorated during the middle ases, 
were most elaborate and splendid structures, not plain plaister walls, out 

moulded and sculptured from groin to pavement." 

'* Do not let any one imsgine that I am deprecatins the legitimate use of 
colour in church decoration, but it should be confined within proper limits, 
and applied with the greatest judgment and discrimination. Roofs are alwsys 
susceptible of coloured enrichments,-- altars, panels, triptychs, roods, &c., but 
colour wUl not remedy an originsl deficiency m the design of a building, and 
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iU cost is far better expended in the improvement of the fabric in the first 
instance. 

*' I believe, as reg^ards architecture, few men have been so unfortunate as 
myself. I have passed my life in thinking of fine things, studying fine things, 
designing fine things, and realizing very poor ones. I have never had tne 
chance of producing a single fine ecclesiastical building, except my own church, 
where I am both paymaster and architect, but evezyUiinK else, either for want 
of adequate funds or injudicious interference and oontrol, or some other con« 
tingency, is more or less a failure. 

*'In the process of canonization there is always a devil's advocate, and I am 
satisfied that there is the same personage in the erection of every church, who 
contrives to mar the result. Sometimes he appears in the character of a 
furious committee-man, sometimes as a prejudiced ecclesiastic, sometimes in 
the form of a liberal benefactor, sometimes as a screw, but there he is in some 
character or other, thrusting in his claw and spoiling the job. S. George's 
was spoilt by the* very instructions laid down by the committee that it was to 
hold oOOO people on the floor at a limited price ; in consequence, height, pro- 
portion, everything, was sacrificed to meet these conditions, Nottingham was 
spoilt by the style being restricted to lancet — a period well suited to a Cister- 
cian abbev in a secluded vale, but very unsuitable for the centre of a crowded 
town. If fine traceiy windows admitting a due proportion of light had been 
introduced it would have been a grand and satistSsctory building ; but this, it 
was impossible to obtain, and even the width of the ughts was regulated, so 
there was nothing left but to make the best of it under the circumstances, and 
the result has been what might be expected, the church is too dark and I am 
blamed for it'^ 

We are very much afraid that those incongruities which, (after Mr. 
Fugin*8 explanation) we have no delicacy in stating do exist in S. 
Giles', Cheadle, have very much tended to give the public, who cannot of 
course as a body, be in possession of the private history of every church 
they see, a less exalted idea of the architect than he deserved. We 
trust now, that all who visit it will remember, that they are not con- 
templating a building in which the architect was permitted to spend the 
large sums entrusted to him in the manner which he thought most desi- 
rable. Unaware as we were of this fact when we visited it, we were 
somewhat embarrassed at various features of the building. We saw a 
moderately sized church with a tower and pinnacled spire worthy of a very 
huge one, and a majestic beauty of outline which at once charmed us, 
and which, situated as the town is in a rich vaUey with an amphitheatre 
of bold and wooded hills, is more than usually effective. 

Internally, we found a nave of five bays without clerestory, with a 
short chancel beyond, a small chapel of the Blessed Sacrament to the 
south of it, and a sacristy to the north. The pillars were simply octa- 
gonal with moulded capitals, but over all, pillar and wall, a sea of glow- 
ing diaper was spread. We asked ourselves. Why all this paint ? why 
not higher art and costlier materials ? Mr. Pugin has answered the 
question most satisfactorily. He is not responsible for it. The font in 
the most westemly bay on the south side is surrounded by parclosea of 
wood and metal combined. The roodscreen and loft are very rich but 
necessarily lose mach of their effect from the extreme shortness of the 
chancel, which is destitute of stalls, and indeed nothing more than a 
sanctuary. We can readily conceive the pain which the thoroughly 
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modem Doom by Rippenhatiser must cause Mr. Pugin. The metal par- 
close in the Blessed Sacrament chapel is very rich. There seemed to us 
to be a defect of coloration in the north aisle. The church all round is 
panelled up to the window cills with blue tiles. The upper part in the 
south aisle is a diaper on a red ground, which is effective. On the north 
however a blue ground of a different shade from that of the dado has 
been chosen, and has iy>t an harmonious effect. We could conceive 
that the painted glass of this church, especially that of the aisle windows 
(of two lights), may have not a little induced Mr. Pugin to adopt the 
courageous and successful determination of not entrusting his cartoons 
to any manufactory of which he bad not himself the control. The open 
seats, made of elm and moveable, pleased us very much. We must make 
one more criticism on a point of detail. In the Lady Chapel, (the most 
eastemly bay of the north aisle) is a rich Flemish retable'of the triptych 
form — coloured, it would have been very beautiful, but it has been 
covered over with a uniform sheet of gold, which is overpowering. We 
were much struck externally with the warm colours of the red sand stone 
of which the church is built and which harmonises very well with some 
buildings in a warm brick which have been added to the group to serve 
as a school and for a sisterhood. 

We very much wish that our enthusiastic writer had in the portion of 
his pamphlet which we have quoted entered into the question, which has 
not yet received the consideration which it deserves,— of constructional 
' polychrome. We are every day more and more convinced that this is 
one of the problems, which the revived Pointed architecture of the nine- 
teenth century, enterprising and scientific as it is, wiU have chiefly to work 
out, if it means to vindicate its position of being a living and growing 
style, and not as the '* Rambler '* in the year 1849, used to treat it as 
a mere pedantic revivalism. While upon this head we must record our 
protest against the inference contained in the following passage. 

^* But, besides these considerations, our northern churches are not well cal- 
culated for wall painting. The southern chivches require only small apertures 
for light, and leave, consequently, large masses of wall ; but with us the case 
is reversed — large windows and smsll piers. Glass is our field for pictorial 
display and edifying representations, and, from practical observation, I am pre- 
pared to state that its effect is very far superior to mural decorations ; being 
placed against the light itself, it is always perfectly seen, and of the great 
beauty which it imparts to the general effect of the interior of the sacred 
edifice, there can be only one opinion among those who are at all qualified to 
speak on the subject.'* 

We do not wish to say a word against the revival of painted glass 
of the highest artistic merit, for which we are as anxious as Mr. Pugin 
himself can be, though unlike him we cannot combine successful and ever 
improving practice with our theory. But we contend that this revival is 
in no way inconsistent with that devotion of pictorial talent to the 
service of God in the way of frescoes which the artistic developement 
of the present day requires. It might be impossible to produce a satis- 
factory effect of frescoes in churches like Westminster Abbey or 
fieauvais Cathedral. But in those moderate-sized parish churches 
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ivhich are alike demanded in these times by the wants of Anglican, 
and of Roman, Catholics we cannot see the difficulty. There is a very 
strong practical argument in favour of this which Mr. Pugin seems to 
have overlooked. It is not perpetual daylight; and afternoon and 
evening services, both with his communion and with ours, are usually 
crowded, especially perhaps in the winter time. Beautiful as a painted 
window is in the day time, especially beautiful as Pointed churches 
are just at nightfall, when they combine for a few minutes the light of 
day falling mellowed through the coloured glass, and the artificial 
splendour of the candles, yet, when once day has quite disappeared, 
the painted window becomes almost a deformity — a blank yawning 
chasm seamed with cold lead lines fantastically running over the 
surface. At that hour how refreshing both devotionally and artistically 
is the presence of a religious fresco in the church ! 

An address from Dr. Russell to the Irish ficclesiological Society has 
been kindly sent to us by the Secretary, Mr. M*Carthy, with a very 
obliging letter, since our last publication. We congratulate Mr. Pugin 
on the spread of true principles of Ecclesiology in Ireland. 



SPICILEGIUM SOLESMENSE. 

Fob thirteen hundred years the illustrious order of S. Benedict has been 
conspicuous for its contributions to literature, both sacred and profane. 
To the Scriptoria of their abbeys we owe most of the remains of the old 
lore of Western Europe, which have come down to instruct these days. 
The invention of printing, whilst it changed in many respects the na- 
ture of Benedictine studies, in no ways diminished the zeal of the order. 
Editing of course took the place of transcribing, and to the perseverance 
of these quiet men we owe the six collections of inedited ecclesiastical 
anecdotes, published by Achery, MabiUon, Montfaucon, Martene, Du- 
rand, and Peze ; to which not only sacred literature, in its whole extent, 
was so indebted but, not in the least degree, ritualism. 

We are truly rejoiced to see that the noble succession is not extinct^ 
Our readers are probably aware that the eminent Liturgist, Dom 
Oueranger, has re-established the Benedictine order in France, at So- 
lesme, one of the numerous abbeys which it held in the days of its 
great prosperity. A very learned brother of this house, Dom Pitra, is 
on the point of publishing a seventh collection of inedited ecclesiastical 
documents, ranging from the second to the twelfth century, under the 
appropriate title of Spicilegium Solesmense, the value of which will be 
best appreciated from the following communication, which the editor was 
so obliging as to make to us during his recent literary tour in England. 

** This new collection of inedited pieces is above all of a theological, and of 
an historical, interest ; and under this double aspect, it is sufBdent to recount 
among the authors comprised in the publication, the names of S. Ireuaens, 8. 
Dionysius of Alexandria, S. Augustine, Gennadius of Marseilles, S. Hilaiy, 8^ 
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SyWetter^ the Annili of 8. Yedast, the Chronicle of 8. Florentiiis of 
Saumur, &c* 

" And yet this ia not the onljT interest of the Spicileginm Solesmense : 
Archeology also- will profit by it. It is well known that one of the fun- 
damental questions of Christian art is that of symholism. To master and 
somewhat de?elope this difficult and delicate study, it is necessaiy to ^ 
hack to the ancient myths, disengage from the chaos of paganism the primi* 
ti?e traditions, and mount up to the types of the Old Testament, and as frur 
back aa the Patrkrchal sources. The question of numbers meets one every 
where on this adventurous route. Towards its elucidation the Spicilcffium 
frimithes us with guides hitherto unknown. Abbo of Fleury, Odo of Mori- 
mond, and some ancient computists will contribute important information on 
the s3nBiboli8m of numbers. New commentaries on almost all the parts of the 
Holy Bible throw greater daylight on that most profound connection of type 
and antitype in the Old and 'New Testaments. Only to cite one of the lesser 

Sieces, the Aurwa of Peter of Risa, so long despised in the libraries of 
Lussia, furnishes an almost continual gloss on all the actions and the person- 
ages of the two Laws. Moreover the purest and richest source of s3nBiboli8m 
is the Liturgy, so that it is another ^lood fortune to hope to be able to publish 
numerous liturgical fragments of diflferent epochs, and amongst them the 
Mitrale of Sicard of Cremona, and of the Pontifical of Egbert, enriched with 
those of 8. Dunstan, and of 8. Thomas of Canterbury. 

" To give with some certainty an explanation of a symbol, it is necessary to 
establish a double demonstration ; to prove in the first place, that the said ex- 
planation was a popular one in the era when the artist lived ; for this it is 
requisite to studv under difl!erent shapes a great number of contemporaneous 
monuments, books, paintings, glass pedntings, and sculptures. Then to ascer- 
tain whether this explanation may not be an error of the epoch, or a momen- 
tary caprice, it is necessary to look still further back, and look for the origin 
or beginning of the s^rmbol ; it is a chain of testimony to be established with 
all the resources of criticism, and the investigations of erudition. This is the 
laborious task which MM. Cahier and Martin have so couraseously fulfilled in 
their fine work on the painted glass of Bourses. But mig^t there not be a 
less arduous way, a more practicable one ? Might one not, like the artists of 
the middle ages, arrive at the object by a more simple, popular means, but 
still as sure P For this-object a manual of symbolism ought to be discovered 
which should be of incontestable authority, and of venerable popularity. In 
a word, were there not in the middle ages, formularies ready drawn up, glos- 
saries transmitted from hand to hand, and from century to century ? The 
editor of the 8picilegium announces us a work of this kind of the most ancient 
date, and of most respectable authority. What he publishes under the title 
of The Key of Melito, is in fact a Glossary of Symbolism founded entirely 
on the Scriptures, and on the testimony of the Old and New Testaments, syste- 
matised as early as the second century bv S. Melito, disciple of S. Polycarp, and 
almost contemporary with the last of the Evangelists, mentioned by Eusebius 
and S. Jerome, translated into Latin before the Vulgate, abridged by S. 
Eucherius, by 8. Isidore, by Venerable Bede, by Rabanus Maurus, amplified, 
and put into a more popular form in the following centuries, by a series of 
analogous formularies, which will be equally published as comments on the Key 
of Melito. This chain of testimony of symbolism concludes with Alan of Lille, 
(Alanus de Insulis) Ghurnier de Langres, the Cardinal Peter, Nicolas de Gorham, 
Adam de 8. Victor, to the extreme Emits of the twelve first Christian aseSywhich 
the Spicileginm has imposed upon itself. The editor had fijrst thought of 
making this curious work of 8. Melito's the centre of a special publication 
as a tumma of symbolism : the difficulty of supporting, in the present time* 
the weight of such a publication, obliges him to confine it in more narrow 
compass; it will thus only be a volume of the Spicileginm Solesmense. 
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" I have spoken of S. Irenseus, and of Gennadiua, though tbey will not be 
mentioned in the printed prospectus, because I bad in view works recently 
found at Cambridge, and at the British Museum, thanks to Mr. Cureton. 

" So also a discovery which will be of particular interest to our national 
literature, that of a commentary of Scotus Erigena upon Marcianus Capella, 
will give to light a popular treatise in which that celebrated philosopher 
apropos of that work of Marcianus, so extensively read in the middle ages, on 
the Nuptials of Philologia gives rein to all his iDgenious science, and offers 
fresh researches upon the ethnogonic notions^ and the most ancient astro- 
nomic myths of the pagan schools.'* 

In looking over the contents, we likewise perceive a Oallican Lee- 
tionary, and rules for the Canonical hours, of the sixth century, and me- 
trical and liturgical essays of S. Gregory the Great. Even the library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, subject to the crucible of Dom Pitra's 
searching investigation, showed that all its treasures had not yet been 
exhausted, for it has contributed a poem by the famous Christian poet 
Jttvencus. S. John's College, Cambridge, furnishes a Comment on the 
Apocalypse, by Gennadius of Marseilles. Oxford has been also a rich 
contributor, and among the additions which it has furnished, we heard 
there is an unpublished Epistle of S. Dionysius of Alexandria, com- 
municated by the venerable President of Magdalen College. 

In conclusion, we must quote from the prospectus the plan of the 
publication, and the conditions of the subscription. 

** The Spicilegium Solesmense will be divided into two series, which will ap« 
pear simultaneously, if the reception of the work on the part of subscribers is 
sufficiently favourable. The authors will succeed each other almost chrono- 
logically. A first series of five vols, will contain, for the most part, writers 
from the second to the tenth century exclusively. The second series also of 
five vols, will terminate with the writers of the twelfth century inclusively. 
Each author will be accompanied with an historical and critical notice, proving 
the authority, the source, and the value of the unedited works ; the teit, 
collated with the best MSS. and enriched with all the variations of importance, 
will be accompanied by such notes ouly as are absolutely indispensable. The 
general observations will form prolegomena to each volume, and a small num- 
ber of more important questions will be discussed at length in separate disser- 
tations. The whole publication will be in I^atin, with the origmal Greek of 
the Greek authors in parallel columns. 

*' Subscriptions will only be received for the complete series of five vols. 
The price or each volume, large quarto, of upwards of six hundred pages, will 
be 10s. for the first five hundred subscribers, and 15s. for the rest ; and one 
volume cannot be sold separately under .^1. Reductions will be made to those 
who take a considerable portion of the work, such as the authors of the first 
six centuries. The uublishers undertake to use the type best suited for pub- 
lications of this kind The rarest and most ancient manuscripts will be re- 
produced by fac-similes; plates, wherever the text renders them necessary, 
will be carefully engraved. The Spicilegium Solesmense, both in its general 
design, and in all its details, will, it is hoped, be worthy of the importance of 
the subject, and the favourable reception of the subscribers." 
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ON EXTRAMURAL INTERMENT. 

Report of the General Scheme for Extramural Sepulture, Presented to 
both Houses by command of Her Majesty, Pp. 172. 

To this Report we alluded in our last number as forthcoming ; and it 
has, on the whole, fully justified the favourable anticipations with 
which we regarded it. There are some few opinions and expressions 
with which we are compelled to disagree : — but the scheme, taken alto- 
gether, is one which is really comprehensive, and strikes at the root of 
the wicked systems under which as yet we suffer. 

We propose to go through it ; dwelling on the various subjects of 
which it treats, in the order in which they appear in the Report. 

The Commissioners were ; Lord Carlisle, Lord Ashley, Mr. Chad- 
wick, and Dr. Southwood Smith. Mr. J. Griffith, the planner of 
Kensal- Green, and Mr. Cresy, appear to have been the architects, 
and Mr. Marshall of S. Bride's, the Theologian, of the Commission, 
while the provincial and foreign reports were mainly entrusted to Dr. 
Sutherland and Dr. Milroy. We feel bound to express our regret that 
one or more Bishops were not included in the Commission. In our 
age, when Prelates are compelled to sit on Railway Committees, Pri- 
vilege Committees, and to interfere in all sorts of secular business, 
surely in a matter so absolutely connected with the Church, they have 
a right to pronounce an authoritative opinion. 

••There appear to be two points of view," says the Report, "in 
which the practice of Intramural Interment requires to be considered. 
1. Its effect on the public health. 2. On the decency and solemnity 
of burial." 

For the sanatory abominations we must refer to the Report itself, 
and dwell almost exclusively on the more immediately Ecclesiastical 
branch of the subject. 

Tavistock burial ground, Drury Lane, was closed •• fourteen years 
ago, in consequence of its overcrowded and very offensive state ; but 
it was again opened two or three years afterwards. . . . Already in 
the present year 1 ^7 bodies have been added to this overcharged mass 
of corruption. . . . The grouod, according to the statement of the 
sexton, often feels quite greasy to the fingers." In S. Giles's ceme- 
tery. Old S. Pancras road, '* a pit, or what is called a double graoe^ 
is always dug, and is left open, boards only being laid above the mouth, 
until it is filled up with the due number of coffins. ... A grave of 
this sort will hold, if it be 14 feet deep, about eighteen adult coffins, 
and of course many more of children. The next grave is opened close 
along side of the one just filled up, and no space of earth left between : 
consequently the pile of coffins in the latter is very generally ex- 
posed in the act of working the new grave. This is what is technically 
called working the ground very close" In Christ Church, Broadway, 
Westminster, the curate " has seen as many as eight coffins exposed 
in one grave : and when I mentioned to him that a person had informed 
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me that he had, on one occasion, witnessed no fewer than sixteen 
coffins so exposed, viz. four on each side, and four at each end of the 
grave, Mr. James assured me that he could quite believe the state- 
ment.'* We had occasion, a year or two ago, to make some remarks 
on the enormity of *' taking in " churchyards, to form a new road or a 
new street. In this of Christ Church, we have a shocking exami)le. 
" A very considerable portion of its area, nearly one quarter, I believe, 
has been given up for the purpose of being taken into the new line of 
street now forming in Westminster/* In S. Clement Danes burial 
ground. Portugal Street, *' on the 28th of August, where a very deep 
grave had been dug, . . the remains of at least ten different skeletons 
were thrown up.*' The burial grounds of S. Bartholomew the Great 
are indeed truly horrible. We will imitate the good sense and man- 
liness of the Commissioners, in not asterisking or suppressing any of 
the shocking abominations described. 

*' 1. The west or front ground is the chief one. It is considerably 
larger than the other three, although it does not contain above 5()0 
square yards of superficial area. It is enclosed on two sides by the 
rears of the houses in Cloth-fair. Some of these houses have the pri- 
vilege of having a door leading directly into the graveyard ; but it is 
not very obvious for what purpose this privilege was granted, except 
that the residents might be able to use it as a substitute for a back 
yard, where they might deposit any spare lumber. I was informed 
that a small sum has been paid for the benefit of this privilege. 
Another person stated to me that some of the owners of the houses 
had been permitted for a ' consideration ' to encroach upon the burial- 
ground. In one comer there were standing some old dilapidated fur- 
niture, an empty tar-barrel, and a quantity of rusty iron utensils. 
The surface of the ground I found to be strewed with fragments of 
human bones, intermingled with fish and fowl bones that had been 
thrown out of the windows, dead rats, and other refuse. The inha« 
bitants in the overlooking houses are apt, the sexton said, to empty 
their basins out upon the ground, when there is no one there to pre- 
vent them. 

" Graves are occasionally dug close up to the very walls and windows 
of the houses; and the effluvia from the ground when opened are 
declared to be often most offensive. The graves have sometimes been 
so shallow, that not above 1 8 inches, or a couple of feet at most, have 
been left between the top of the cofiin and the ordinary surface of the 
ground. 

*' 2. 'llie second, or green ground, is situated on the south side of 
the church. It is not above a third of the size of the former one, and 
is altogether in a still worse and more discreditable condition. It looks 
indeed much more like a dust and rubbish yard, than a place for the 
interment of human beings. In one corner stood a large heap of ashes 
at the side of a privy ; in another there was a quantity of old bricks 
and mortar ; in a third there was an unclosed grave, which, although it 
had already received five or six coffins, was only covered over with a 
few boards, and some handfuls of earth strewed upon them, and was 
therefore ready to receive more coffins before being entirely shut; 
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while Id the remaining corner, over a comparatively recent grave, was 
to be seen a neatly. kept little mound, carefally hooped over to keep 
the earth together, and presenting a sad and painful spectacle, by the 
very contrast of its decency to the grossly neglected state of the rest 
of this ground. 

'* 3. But of all the graveyards, the north one is immeasurably the 
worst in every respect. A person could scarcely believe that it could 
ever have been used as a place of sepulture. It forms a long narrow 
strip, not above 10 or 12 feet in width, between the walls of the church 
on one side, and the rears of some old dirty houses in Cloth-fair, which 
in some parts overhang the ground, on the other. To a stranger it has 
all the appearance of a filthy back-yard common to several low and 
filthy houses. The surface is strewed with cabbage-leaves, parings of 
turnips, fish-bones, and other sorts of rubbish, with large splashes of 
filthy water that had been recently emptied from some adjacent win* 
dow. There is a large pile of hen-coops at one end, and a couple of 
dog-kennels at another part. Upon inquiring to whom they belonged, 
the schoolmaster of the parochial schools informed me that they were 
his property, adding, that the management of the ground had been left 
by the churchwardens in his hands for the last three or four years, and 
that he made use of it as a convenient place to keep his fowls in. At 
the present season of the year, he said, it did not look nice, but in 
summer the grass grew quite beautifully ! Before his time, the grave- 
yard, he told me. was in a horrible state, and not fit to be entered by 
any one, being ankle-deep in many places with excrement, which had 
been thrown out from the houses in Cloth-fair, and no better than a 
common dungyard. Yet then, or at least not very long before, it was 
the pauper burial-ground for the parish ; and that multitudes of human 
corpses have been thrust into it, is sufiiciently evident from the great 
rising of the ground by many feet above the level of the adjacent court. 
It must, indeed, have been a shocking spectacle to have witnessed the 
mockery of a Christian funeral here. No one would bury a favourite 
dog in such a spot. Taken altogether, I have not seen anything called 
a graveyard so thoroughly disgusting, and so revolting to every senti- 
ment of common decency, not to mention religion, as this ground ; nor 
did I ever leave a place, where I knew that my fellow- creatures had 
been laid, with feelings of such indignant regret.*' 

We add the following description from Dr. Milroy, in order to 
direct attention to the inconceivable abomination stated in the sentences 
in italics. 

BuBiAL-ORouND, Wade-stbeet, All Sain'ts, Poplab. — ** Full of 
human remains. Many of the residents in Wade -street, which forms 
the western boundary of the graveyard, complain of offensive effluvia 
from the ground, especially when the graves are dug close to the wall : 
that is, nearest to their dwellings. The officiating clergyman, the Rev. 
James Hearsnep, admitted that these foul smells were often perceptible 
from the open graves in this situation ; but stated that, in his opinion, 
the smells were attributable nut so much to the decomposition of the 
bodies that were therein deposited, as to the escape underneath the inters 
vening wall of the contents of the privies of those houses into the graves. 
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He himself had good reason to suspect that this had been the case on 
more than one occasion." 

It will be understood that in all these cases no burial can take place 
without the previous employment of the borer : — and when this ac* 
cursed instrument goes down without encountering any particular 
obstacle, the grave is dug : and if the end of a coffin, or the leg. or 
arms, or head of a corpse has to be chopped off, it cannot be helped. 
But all this does not make room. In New Bunhill-fields cemetery, 
Islington, *' one witness states that such has been the nearness to the 
surface at which bodies are laid, that he has kicked against coffins 
while walking. And during the dark nights, between the hours of 1^ 
and 3 A.M., he is in the habit of hearing the sound of work in various 
parts of the ground, and [seeing] a light moving about : but during 
moonlight nights nothing of the kind was heard." In the burial-ground, 
Butler*s Place, Horsley Down, — by which the South-Eastern Railway 
passes, " a schoolmaster, residing in the neighbourhood, takes upon 
himself the duty of reading the burial service." Surely this assump- 
by a layman of the sacerdotal character, for the purpose of getting fees, 
amounts to obtaining money under false pretences : — or, if it cannot 
be brought under this head, it should surely be made a misdemeanor, 
punishable at common law. Only a few days ago a friend of ours, 
happening to be in one of the city churches, overheard a conversation 
between the clerk, who is an undertaker, and a gentleman who was 
arranging a funeral. It was to be in Bunhill-fields. " But," said the 
gentleman, " some of the friends belong to the Church of England, and I 
am afraid, will not like the service unless it be read by a clergyman." — 
"Nothing easier. Sir," said the clerk : '^I will borrow a surplice, and 
one of my men shall wear it." 

From cemeteries, we proceed to vaults.— ** That of S. Mary-at-Hill 
is in a condition that is a disgrace to any civilized nation. Iliere are 
placed some hundred and fifty coffins, in all possible positions, piled 
one above another, the lower crushed by the weight of those above. 
The great majority are broken and decayed ; the remnants of mortality 
falling out between the rows of coffins. In the two further comers, 
large collections of bones are piled together without order or decency, 
— a most revolting sight." At S. Peter's, Cornhill, and S. Mildred in 
the Poultry, no one dares to enter the vaults till the large trap doors 
have been opened for many hours. — Again ; it appears that, in many 
vaults, a periodical clearing out takes place. — In S. Paul's, Co vent 
Garden, the old leaden coffins used to be removed during the night, 
and the lead sold. — At S. Andrew Undershaft, the last clearing was 
made about twenty years ago. '* Everything above a hundred years 
old was then turned out. Many of the coffins were crushed quite flat. 
I do not know how many coffins were thus removed, but there must 
have been a great many, as it took a week to do. The contents of the 
coffins were buried in the churchyard. — I do not know what was done 
with the lead." Well may the Commissioners say, '* lliere has evi- 
dently been much reprehensible laxity in the guardianship of these 
places generally throughout the metropolis. Even at the present day, 
iu many instances, the keys are kept by the sexton or sextoness, and 
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the churchwarden knows little or nothing of the condition or contents 
of the vaults. 

" From this state of things, and the notion that obtains among many 
persons, that the remains once deposited in these receptacles are not 
always sacred, but are removed at intervals, to make room for fresh 
deposits, has arisen the custom of purchasing private vaults. These 
consist sometimes of small portions of the public vault, partitioned off 
from the rest by brick walls, with an iron or wooden gate, the key of 
which is kept by the owners of the vault. At other times, strong iron 
chains are suspended from the roof, and pass completely round the 
pile of coffins, which are thus separated from the rest. Large sums 
are paid for this seclusion, varying from £bQ to £200, in addition to 
the usual fees charged for vault funerals." 

We said, in our last number, how little we could sympathise with a 
leaden coffin. Here we find that "in wooden coffins decomposition 
goes on much more rapidly, three or four years generally sufficing to re- 
duce the contents to a dry powdery bony skeleton.*' Whereas, *' in 
one instance a coffin that had been sixty-seven years in the vaults, con- 
tained nearly two gallons of a coffee -coloured ammoniacal fluid." The 
atone coffins of our ancestors are not cases in point, because they always, 
we believe, had a hole in the lower part, by which moisture might 
drain away. 

Now, lest our country readers should think that London alone is to 
blame in this matter, we will take a few examples from other places. — 
Taunton S. Mary Magdalen : — 

" The quantity of human remains removed from the churchyard of S. Mary 
Magdalen and converted into manure is estimated much higher than dOO 
cart loads, by well-informed parties resident in the town; and it was stated to 
me on good authority, that such was the spectacle presented by the bones 
scattered over the fields, that in one instance they had to be gathered together 
and put into a hole." 

Again: 

'* The law requires that graves shall have 2i feet of earth over all; and an 
attempt has been made in Liverpool to limit the practice of burying in com- 
mon graves and pits by compelling the covering of coffins with this depth of 
soil. The law is evaded in two instances in an ingenious manner. 

" At S. Anthony's Chapel, Liverpool, a large box, capable of containing the 
requisite depth of earth is suspended from a windlass over the mouth of the 
pit, and this box is lowered till the surface of the earth which it contains is on 
a level with the soil in the churchyard. Tn another instance, a scaffolding is 
placed in the grave at the depth of 2^ feet from the surface, and the space is 
filled in with earth, which, however, is removed for the next interments, and 
thrown on the surface. The scaffoliHng is then lifted out, and the bodies low- 
ered, after which it is replaced and the earth filled in. In some instances it is 
customary to allow the grave to remain open till the whole day's burials have 
taken place, and then a layer of earth is strewn over the coffins." 

It appears that the Roman Catholics are as guilty as ourselves. 

" At S. Austin's Catholic chapel, Manchester, they bury four bodies in the 
same grave. In the burial-ground behind Livesay-street Catholic chapel. 
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deep pits are dug in which the coffins are deposited in tiers with a little 
earth between them. At S. Luke s Catholic chapel the pita are twenty feet 
deep, and the burials take place in the same manner. There was one pit 
open in the grave yard of S. John's Catholic chapel, Salford, originally in- 
tended to receive 200 bodies." 

We think » by the way, that the English Church has a right to de- 
mand that in a government report, Roman Catholic chapels should not 
have theiT pranomen omitted. 

"Churchyard of Neath, Glamorganshire. — Crowded to excess; the earth of 
a black colour, greasy to the touch, suggesting the idea of rottenness, and 
smelling shockingly. The Welsh have a passion for re-inspecting the bodies 
of their deceased relations in the various stages of their decomposition. To 
such an excess do they indulge this passion that they will sometimes dig up 
bodies that have been recently buned, and lay the coffins at the side of the 
grave until they can deposit beneath them the coffins of those who have still 
more recently died. The smell on these occasions is dreadful, as I have my- 
self often experienced ; but those around me did not appear to be sensible of 
it : indeed few of the natives of the Principality that I met with gave any 
evidence that they possessed the sense of smell. As a general rule, even edu- 
cated persons are in a state of total ignorance as to the injurious influence of 
the emanations from burial grounds. In the present instance I found the 
rector a zealous sanatory reformer ; but I could not persuade him that there 
was any danger to be apprehended from the crowded state of his churchyard. 
He seemed to have no belief in the fact that pernicious gases might penetrate 
through the earth that covers the corpse, and escape at the surface. The 
moment I endeavoured to enlist him in the cause of preventing any further 
over crowding in the churchyard, his sanatory ardour abated. The very idea 
that a body, after having been buried, could mjure the living, seemed never to 
have entered his mind.' 

We conclude this part of our notice with the following consumma- 
tion of horrors at Greenock. 

A witness " has often seen boys fencing with long human bones. The wood 
of coffins is often burned in the churchyard. Great quantities of bones are 
often lying about. Has seen coffins not above three inches below the surface, 
and others level with it, covered only with the mound of earth heaped upon 
them. Recently a wall was taken down and rebuilt, when the most revolting 
scenes were witnessed, and the smell in the neighbouring houses was so bad 
that it could scarcely be endured. Has seen the flesh on the bones and the 
hair on the head of human remains exposed to view. Has heard from his 
father that he had seen a child dra^ng a ckull after him through the streets 
by a string through the nostrils, which skull his father caused to oe re-huried. 

*' Another witness states that he * saw a boy dragging a skull after him in 
the streets about six months ago ;' and Mr. M'Kenzie, editor of the General 
Advertiser, was informed by a gentleman that he ' saw in the street a dog 
carrying a human skull.' " 

The commissioners then proceed to make some very useful remarks, 
(pp. 51, seq.) on the utter destruction of all reverence occasioned by the 
present intramural system in London. Our readers wiU remember how 
often and how strongly we have urged the re-introduction of religious 
guilds. The following observations point the same way. 

In London : '* Here the social tie is not in neighbourhood, but in associa- 
tions or communities composed of individuals of the same occupations, profes- 
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sions, and nmks, who live at great distances from each other, and who, knowing 
nothing of their next-door neighbours, have no sympathy with them. On the 
occnnrenee of the funeral of an artizan, for example, it is not the residents in 
the parish that attend his funeral, but his fellow-workmen collected from 
various parts of the town. It is the same with professional persons of the 
middle classes ; the mourners in this case also are rarely neighbours, but per- 
sons professionally and socially connected with the deceased, who often have 
to come to the parish from distances as great as to an extramural cemetery/' 

How very wise, in merely human things, has the Church always been ! 
— and how long it has taken the men of this world to find out for them- 
selves what she has constantly taught ! 

To proceed to the funeral office. — A Mr. Wild, an undertaker, very 
largely employed by the poor, and judging by his evidence, a sensible 
and kind-hearted man, gives some curious particulars of his experience. 

" The streets are very much crowded ; the crowds show not the slightest 
reverence for the dead, quite the contrary, and it is part of the annoyance of 
interment in town to have to encounter them. I have met with several instan- 
ces of persons stopping in the streets of London and taking off their hats. 
On looking at them I bad reason to believe they were foreigners. Carriages, 
common coaches, carts, and waggons do not stop on the approach of a funeral. 
I have seen gentlemen pull their check-strings and tap at their windows and stop 
the coachman, but if the carriages were empty there was no stoppage. None 
of the common conveyances ever stop. I have several times run the risk of 
being knocked down by them. I have known cabmen and omnibus-men 
drive through the procession of a walking funeral and separate the mournen 
from the corpse. These characters display complete indifference to such 
scenes.'* 

" Boys," savs Mr. Wild, "crowd round the sates, and shout as ill-educated 
boys usually do ; sometimes there are mobs ; i have known the service inter- 
rupted more than once during the ceremony ; sometimes the adults of the mob 
will make rude remarks. I have heard them call out to the clergyman, ' Read 
out, old fellow ;' sometimes I have known them make rude remarks in the 
hearing of the mourners— on the clergyman frequently ; but this has been on 
the week-days, when, of course, the numbers attending are very great." 

A parish priest says — 

" I hardly ever witness in any of these crowds any indication of a religious 
sentiment. On the burial of any notorious character, — of a suicide, of a man 
who has perished by manslaughter, of a woman who has died in childbirth, or 
even of a child who has been killed by being run over in the street, — this vul- 
var excitement rises to an insufferable height. If, in such a case, the corpse 
IS brought into my church, this sacred and beautiful structure is desecrated 
and disfigured by the hurried intrusion of a squalid and irreverent mob, and 
clergymen, corpse, and mourners are jostled and mixed up with the confused 
mass, by the uncontrollable pressure from without." 

Again : 

"In certain seasons of the year,*' says Mr. Wild, "when the mortality is 
greater than usual, a number oi funerals, according to the present regulation 
of the churchyards, are named for one hour. During last Sunday, for example, 
there were fifteen funerals all fixed during one hour at one church. Some of 
these will be funerals in the church ; those which have not an in-door service 
must wait outside. At the church to which I refer there were six parties of 
mourners waiting outside. My man informed me that all these parties of 
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mourners were k«>t nearly three-qnarters of an hour waiting outside, without 
any cover and witn no boards to stand upon. The weather last Sunday was 
dreadfully inclement. I have seen ten funerals kept waiting in the churchyard 
from twenty minutes to three-quarters of an hour. I have known colds caught 
on the ground by parties kept waiting, and more probably occurred than I 
could know of. It is the practice on such occasions to say the service over the 
bodies of children and over the bodies of adults together, and sometimes the 
whole are kept waiting until the number is completed. £ven under these cir- 
cumstances, the ceremony is frequently very much hurried.*' 

Passing by Mr. Milman's evidence, a» too sentimental and poetical for 
practical people like ourselyes, we next come to the Commission's expres- 
sions of strong reprobation of the inhuman custom of having an in-door 
service for the rich» and an out-door for the poor. Readers of the Eccle- 
siologist will not need quotations. We wish some one would have the point 
tried, whether the custom is not as illegal as it is disgraceful : that is, 
whether the option given by the second rubric of the funeral office is any- 
thing more than the wise choice of saying the psalms and reading the 
lessons after, instead of before, interment, as would always be desirable 
in contagious diseases. 

We now come to the means of reformation. " There are," says the 
Commission — 

'* Three modes whereby it might be proposed to effect the rei]uisite change : 
" I. The grant of powers to parishes separate or in combination. 
" II. The encouragement of private cemeteries, such as those of Kensal 
Green, Norwood} &c. 
" III. The appointment of a Special Board or Commission." 

The requisite change is defined to be — 

" The removal, in a regular and preappointed order, of the 52,000 corpses 
annually which will have to be conveyed to considerable distances ; the sub- 
stitution of some better method for their removal than the ordinary funeral 
processions in crowded streets ; the prevention, eventually, of funeral prooes* 
sions altogether in crowded streets ; the diminution of the present extortionate 
charges for funerals ; the prevention of the physical and moral evils which at 
present result from the prolonged retention of the dead among the living ; the 
protection of the remains of the dead from profanation both before and after 
mterment; provision of the means for the respectful and solemn interment of 
the dead ; and the creation of entirely new associations with interment by the 
substitution for the present graveyard of a place of burial on the thought of 
which the mind may dwell with complacency, and the visit to which may tend 
to cherish reverential feelings for the dead." 



A Churchman would naturally wish for the parochial system ; but 
we feel with the commissi oners, that it is impossible. The objections 
are : (1) parochial boards have no time ; (2) no knowledge ; (3) are 
fluctuating and irresponsible bodies ; (4) are on too small a scale to 
manage with real economy ; (5) would only shift the evil from London 
to the suburbs : — and again, (1) they have been proved, in most cases, 
careless as to the subject : and where they have not, even there, (^) 
the result has been a failure. 

But, if the parochial system is insufficient, the joint-stock plan is far 
worse. And here the commissioners repeat what we have been urging 
for the last eight years : that " the interment of the dead b a most unfit 
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subject for commercial speculation." We well remember how often we 
have been called enthusiasts, yisionaries, sentimentalists, bigots, for 
having said the same thing : and we may thankfully acknowledge the 
progress of the movement. Others will reap where we sowed. The 
present reformers will have all the credit, while we shall have had all 
the blame ; but so the thing is done, we care not a jot for that. 

In speaking of commercial speculation, the commissioners go off to 
the subject of undertakers ; — their words are so completely an echo of 
our last number, that the coincidence, if a mere coincidence, is most 
curious. 

*' It is an occasion on which the greediness of gain can receive no check 
from relatives and friends, as in ordinary cases of business. The consequence 
is that funeral charges have become in the highest degree extortionate, and 
a^inst this extortion it is not in the power of any private person to protect 
himself. All classes feel the bondage m which they are held. 

" The feeling of respect and reverence for a deceased relative often induces 
the best instructed to bear almost any amount of extortion, rather than that 
their wishes and motives should be misunderstood snd misrepresented on such 
an occasion. ' I have known people put up with any extortion,' says a witness, 
himself one of the most extensive undertaxers in the metropolis, ' rather than 
dispute a bill for a fiineral.' In one instance the bill charged was 220/. — it 
should not have been more than 100/. ; but families will put up with any ex- 
fbrtion, as they did in this case, to prevent legal proceedings." 

It appears that, while there ve nominally seven hundred undertakers 
in London, there are only about twenty houses in which any capital in 
employed. The rest are drapers, grocers, carpenters, cabinetmakers, 
&c. who, receiving the funeral equipments at trade prices from the larger 
houses, retail them at what price they please. An instance is given of a 
country tailor having two funerals from the same house in seven weeks, 
and charging 1000/. apiece for them. It appears however, that twenty 
houses are too msny. 

*' ' I think,' says Mr. Sadler, (one of the largest undertakers in London,) 
* a licence confining the trade to a certain class of individuals who would be 
really and bond Juie the tradesmen would be effective. Many would think 
it worth while to take out a licence ; by such a plan you would lose the worth- 
less members of the trade ; the competition in the trsde, and the anxiety of 
houses to msintain their reputation, would be the protection to the pub- 
lic ; if the numben were thus narrowed they could not make such charges, 
it would be utterly impossible; now men make the best of a job, and 
never expect to be employed again.' 

"The witnesses being asked whether, if a large and constant business 
were secured to a few persons, the expense mieht not be very greatly re- 
duced, they all agreed that the reduction would be in proportion to the 
extent of the business ensured to each and the certainty and regularity of 
the employment." 
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And here it will be proper to notice the Parisian system. It is en* 
tirely in the hands of the government ; and the tariff is sold to the 
person who will return the largest percentage ; which percentage 
is employed in the various churches of the metropolis. The successful 
competitor, M. Lemaistre, actually engaged to return a percentage of 
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71 francs 60 cents ! And this, though " the contractor incurs the sole 
risk of bad debts ; and, in case of loss, he must nevertheless make 
good the proportions of the amount due to the ' fabriques des 
6glisea et consistoires,* " whose interests must not suffer. 

"The charges for religious ceremonies and decorations alio constitute 
a large item of expense, and these things, as well as the percentage re- 
tamed by the contractor, must be allowed for in estimating the absolute 
cost of the interment and its necessary accompaniments. 

" The service is divided as follows : — 

" 1. The ordmary service. 

*' 2. The extraordinary service. 

" The ordinary service consists in nroviding a coffin for the deceased, and 
transporting the coffin individually (wnich \b specially ordered) to the churches 
or chapels, and tiience to the cemeteries ; and the inhumation of the body 
after its arrival at the cemetery. 

*' For persons above seven years of age a funeral-car drawn by two black 
horses must be provided, driven by a coachman, and accompanied by an 
ordonnateur and four bearers. For children under the age of seven, a 
litter is used, carried by two bearers, and preceded by an ordonnateur. 
The coffin must be covered with a black or white drapery. The tariff price 
of this service is the following : — 

Francs. 
Transport of children under 7 years of age . • 10 

f , persons above 7 years of age .... 20 
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(The amounts are paid at the ' mairies,' into the ' caisse mnnicipale.') 
The tariff prices of the coffins used are — 

Francs. 

For infants at 2 years and nnder 2 

From 2 years to 7 years 3 



Above 7 years a ooflin (<* k 3 pans**) 6 

(** k 6 pans*') 7 

„ „ (** k 8 et 10 pans'*) .... 9 

Coffins of oak or lead are charged according to tariff. 
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Every other thing required by families, except those named, belongs 
to the extraordinary service, which consists in procuring for families, on 
their requests, corbillards, mourning coaches, draperies, candles, and other 
objects named in the tariff, and in lending the needful decorations for the 
religious services. 

" Service Extraordinaire. 

"This service is divided into nine classes, to suit the means of all 
portions of the community. Each class of objects ia divided into three 
sections ; — 

" 1. Those which belong to the rehgious services. 

" 2. The service of the enterprise. 

" 3. The anniversary religious services. 

'* The first section is subdivided into two parts, to wit : — 

" The personnel, which comprehends the amount paid for each church- 
officer, including the cost of the funeral mass ; and 

*' The matSriel, which comprehends candles, draperies for the altar, church, 
or pulpit, crosses, holy-water basins, bell-ringing, «c. 
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" Section 2 is subdivided into three parts : — 

" First, the maison mortuaire and its decorations, in which the corpse is 
laid out in state, drapery, candlesticks, candles, crosses, 8tc. 

** Second, the decorations and hangings of the church or chapel. 

*' Third, the funeral cortege : the arrangement and cost of which for the 
third class, the one generally used by respectable people, I subjoin : — 

Francs. 
Hearse with two horses, harness with plumes and silver 

trimming . . • • 120 

For each carriage with mourning drapery 15 francs, the num- 
ber not to exceed four 60 

For each varnished mourning- coach 12 francs, the number 

not to exceed four 48 

A master of ceremonies 12 

Two ''offiders en manteau," to carry the ** pieces d'hon- 

neur,'' at 12 francs each 24 

Two embroidered cushions, with crape to receive them . 20 

Eight mourners, or " valets dn pied," at 8 francs . 64 

Twelve torches or flambeaux, at 3 francs .... 36 

Francs 384 

" The third section, relating to anniversary services, is subdivided into — 
" Personnel, comprehending the services of the clergy, masses, &c. ; and 
" MatSriel, such as candles, decorations, &c. 

" The following abstract of the amount paid for each class under the several 
heads mentioned, will give an idea of the relative expenses incurred : — 





Cost in each Class. 


Objects. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


1 

Religious cere- \ 
monies . . j 

Materiel • . . 

Maison Mortuaire 

At the church or ( 
chapel . . ) 

Cort^ . . • 

Anniversary ser* 1 
vices ... J 

Materiel . . . 


Francs, 
r 240 

\ 374 
r 239 

} 1,640 
L 520 
r 180 

\ 469 


Francs. 
191 

290 
221 

1,266 

586 

144 

374 


Francs. 
138 

143 
115 

730 

384 

104 

198 


Francs. 

101 50 

108 
79 

268 50 

229 

76 75 

144 


Frs. c. 
58 75 

80 
69 

161 

134 

51 75 

105 


Frs. c. 
39 50 
17 50 

74 j 
32 50 
31 50 


Fn. 

18 

7 

76 

• • 

• • 

101 


Frs. 

15 

5 

39 

• • 
59 


Frs. c. 
13 25 
1 50 

5 


Total . . 


3,662 


3,073 


1.8121.006 75 


659 50 250 


19 75 



The next part of the Report is taken up ivith exposing the iniquities 
of the cemetery companies. Our readers will not need this : we shall 
merely quote one or two passages. 

*"The directors of the General Cemetery Company,' they say in the 
Report, p. 8, 'knowing the difficulty as well as the expense of obtaining 
ground for burial (as a cemetery always depreciates the property around), and 
contemplating that a Bill may pass to prohibit burials in the crowded Metro- 
polis, offer seven acres of their ground at Kensal-green, adjoining the ceme- 
tery, for the burial of the poor, under such regulations as may be thought 
advisable.' 
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" * It has been found/ they add, * that seven acres will contain about 133,500 
graves ; each grave will receive ten coffins ; thus accommodation may be pro- 
vided for 1,336,000 deceased paupers.' 

" Here it is proposed to inter ten coffins in one grave, and to bury 1,335,000 
bodies in seven acres of land — a proposition which, to say the least, indicates 
no improvement beyond the douole graves of the metropolitan parish burial- 
ground, or the grave-pits of Liverpool and Manchester.'' 

Again, Mr. Whatley, a cemetery company director, says : — 

" The interests of joint-stock companies and the interests of the j^ublic are 
now, and, so far as any practical remedy that I can suggest, ever will be, at 
variance on the foUowmg points : — 

"1st. Public health requires that '< Private interests require them as 

cemeteries should be reasonably dis- near as possible where there is com- 

tant from dwellings. petition, and as far as possible where 

there is none. 

** 2nd. Sanatory as well as social '< Whether with or without compe* 

interests require that graves should tition, the greatest profit will accrue 

not be too deep ; separate interments from burying ten to twenty in one 

and inhumation in preference to en- deep grave, and in selling the soil it- 

tombment. self rather than the use of it. 

**3rd. All classes, and the poor " The undertakers, against whom 

especially, require aid and protection this protection is reauired, may be- 

against all needless delay and cost in come the owners, and are always the 

the burial of the dead." patrons, of joint-stock cemeteries." 

We must not now stop to dwell on some very curious facts stated at 
length ; such as that, when corpses are buried too closely together, 
insteal of decomposition, transcomposition takes place ; and again, the 
beneficial influence of trees in hastening the return of dust to dust. 

The proposal of the Commissioners is, — 

I. To purchase, at a valuation, the existing Metropolitan ceme- 
teries: i.e. — 

ACRES. 

" Kensal-green, containing of ground about 54 

Norwood „ „ ,1 50 

Highgate m « »> 18 

Nunhead „ „ „ 50 

Brompton „ „ „ 39 

Tower-hamlets „ „ „ 30 

Abney-park „ „ „ 30 

Victoria-park „ „ „ 11 

to enlarge Kensal-green, making it the Western cemetery : while for 
the Eastern, a site (said to be at Eritb) is pointed out. 

" It is abbey-land, and has been consecrated ground for many centuries. It 
rises by a gradual ascent from the river-bank to the height of eiffhty-feet 
above high-water mark. The surface is moderately irregular, being liere and 
there a good deal broken, but consisting, for the greater part, of gentle undu- 
lations and slopes. It comprises an ample extent of land, in a tract of 
gravelly and firm sandy soil over chalk. Immediately beneath the gravel is a 
bed of sand from seventy to eighty feet in depth, so firm that when cut with 
the spade it stands perpendicuurly, requiring no shoring." 

The access to be both by railway and by steamers, with lich-houses 
along the side of the river. 

'* Again it is proposed that to secure the proper decencies of burial, and to 
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put an end to the bjurious influence to health occasioned by the careless and 
unchecked disposal of bodies, it be, with the exceptions above referred to, un- 
lawful to intor in any other place than the public burial-grounds within the 
prescribed precincts." 

•• That it be unlawful tointermore than one corpse in one graTe." — 
According to the practice of the Church, exception was always made 
in the case of husband and wife. 

** 8. That in every cemetery there be a part consecrated and a part uncon- 
secrated, and that in the consecrated part there be erected a church adapted 
to the purpose, and fitted also for full services according to the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England ; and that in the unconsecrated part there 
be erected a commodious chapel. 

** 9. That the new consecrated grounds be under the same ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in matters spiritual, and in respect to the p^ormance of the 
service and the superintendence of the Chaplains, as the parochial burial- 
grounds for which they are to serve as substitutes now are ; that the inhabi- 
tants retain the same right of sepulture as they would 'have had in their 
respective burial-grounds, subject to the general provisions which may be ne- 
cessary for the puolic health and the convenience of sepulture ; and that the 
incumbente have the right of performing the burial-service for any of their 
parishioners in the public cemetery, subject to the regulations estebUshed for 
the same*'' 

This last regulation we consider especially excellent. 

The whole of the funeral regulations, tariffs, &c., would be under 
government inspection, a commission of five persons being instituted 
for the purpose. 

We cannot help quoting the following : in favour of lich-ly>uses. 
We are sorry to find them called reception houses in the report : a 
▼ague, unmeaning, and un-English term. It completely bears out our 
assertions on the baneful effecte of keeping corpses in the houses of the 
poor. 

" ' Nearly the whole of the labouring population in my district,' says Mr. 
John Liddle, Medical officer of the Whitechapel Union, ' have only one room ; 
the corpse is therefore necessarily kept in that one room, where the inmates 
sleep and have their meals ; the corpse being sometimes stretehed on the bed* 
the oed and bed-clothes being taken off, ana the wife and family lying on the 
fioor ; at other times the corpse is stretehed on a board, which is placed on 
chairs : when children die, they are frequently laid out on a table. Other 
deaths often follow the first death in the same family, especially in an epide* 



mic season.' " 



Again: 

'* In respect to decomposition, there is sometimes much liouid, and the 
coffin is tepped to let it out; has known them keep the corose aner the coffin 
has been tapped twice. — This liquid generates animd ufe very rapidly ; 
and within six hours after a coffin has been tapped, if the liquid escapes, mag- 
gots, or a sort of animalcules, are seen crawling about : I have firequently seen 
them crawling about the floor of a room inhabited by the labouring classes, 
and about the tressels on which the tapped coffin is sustained. In such 
rooms the children are frequently left whilst the widow is out making arrange- 
menta connected with the funeral, and the widow herself lives there with her 
children. I frequently find them all together in a small room with a large fire." 

And this as to the absolute necessity of biers. Dr. Milroy states : 
'* That among the poorer classes, the corpses are often kept far too long 
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before bnriaL If a penon dies on Thursday or Friday, the body is seldom 
buried before the second Sunday following. He has been repeatedly obliged 
to forbid the coffin being taken into the church, to the great offence and grief 
of the mourners, in consequence of the horrible effluvia often perceptible many 
yards off. He has on such occasions seen the sleeves of uie bearers quite 
dripping with the sanies that leaked from the coffin. How the men can stand 
the disgusting employment, walking as they often have to do, for a mile or 
more under a psll all the while, and this too generally in warm weather, (for 
the occurrence is most frequent then,) is inde^ surpnsing. No wonder that 
they usually drink to excess after such work. 

" He has repeatedly seen the putrid discharge from the coffin dripping down 
along the clothes of the undertidcer's men who carried it, so that the whole 
line of the funeral procession from the gate to the grave might be traced by 
the drippings on tne ground 1 This is a monstrous evil that cannot be too 
quickly put a stop to." 

The expense of funerals is thus stated : 

" The cost to the gentxy for each funeral of an adult is £100, the estimated 
cost under the proposed system of interments is £3S 10s., being a saving of 
nearly two-thiros. First-class tradesmen under the present system, £50 ; un- 
der the proposed system j£16 10s., being a saving of more than two-thirds. 
Second-class tradesmen under the present system, £29 10s. ; under the pro- 
posed system £9 9s., being a saving of more than two-thirds. Artizans un- 
der the present system, jt5 : under the improved system £2 10s., being a 
saving of one-half. The total annual saving upon the whole of the interments 
of the metropolis may be estimated in round numbers at i£350,000." 

Next, after some nonsense (quoted with approbation from Dr. 
Sutherland, who should have remembered the ne sutor,) about " deno- 
minational '* liberality abroad, (a clear exception, we are glad to see, 
is made in the case of Jews,) we are glad to read what follows : 

" The religious authorities with whom we have consulted, have represented 
to us their sense of the importsnce of providing means for the celebration of 
funeral rites, under circumstances which will naturally revive and strengthen 
the impressions and feelings associated with the usual performance of Divine 
service. They therefore deem it desirable that in the consecrated part of the 
eastern cemetery a church should be erected of sufficient magnitude to obtain 
the effect of solemnity and impressiveness that may be derived from appro- 
priate architecture, and they are of opinion that, however the design and exe- 
cution of such an edifice may fulfil this object, the end will be stillmore com- 
pletely attained by the appropriation of the building as a church in which, 
especially on the Sundays, the usual services of that day may be performed. 
They have expressed their conviction that many would attend those services 
with peculiar interest, from the consciousness of their nearness at that mo- 
ment to all that remains on earth of the objects of their affections, and that 
there would be no difficulty in renderiug the celebration of funeral rites in a 
church thus doubly sug^tive of the most touching associations, incomparably 
more solemn and miposmg than has hitherto been effected in this country, 
excepting, perhaps, in some rare instances, as on the occasion of the inter- 
ment of royal persons, or of men whom the country has endeavoured to honour 
by the expression of national ^titude for nations! services. It might be very 
practicable to secure also the impressive accompaniment of music, whether by 
the performance of a single voluntary, or by some form of choral service, and 
it is conceived that there are many on whom the compositions of our great 
masters would, on such an occasion, have an elevating and consoling effect ; 
but these details must be confided to those who maybe charged with the 
direction of this service in communication with ecclesiastical authorities." 

We need not stop to obaenre how yery far short this stops of what 
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we should have ; that Me great means of consolation is omitted. But 
it is a step and a long one too in the right direction. 

And here, most reluctantly, we must end. Our readers will scarcely 
fail to observe how strongly all we have said on the subject of funerals 
is corroborated by this report. We can assure them that, notwith- 
standing the length of this article, we have been compelled to omit 
much that we could have desired to quote. We earnestly hope that 
such as have practical acquaintance with the subject, will not rest till 
they have studied the report for themselves. 

We do not forget that the present number of the Ecchsiohgist will 
appear on Easter Eve. At the season when we are taught how, and by 
Whom, the grave was hallowed* the foregoing observations seem more 
peculiarly applicable. And though most of our readers will not receive 
them till they have entered on their Paschal joy, the season of the 
Resurrection should, of all others, so teach us to endeavour to secure 
the repose of the faithful, that 

** Jam non sit causa flere 

Qui rite viam flexit 
Ad monamenta fratnim 

Si Christus Resurrezit : 
Dum ezstat crux, et ardet lux, 

£t vita mortem stravit : 
Qu8B certam dormientibus 

Quietem comparavit.*' 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

A Committee meeting was held on March 5, 1850, Mr. Hope, M.P., 
in the chair, and was attended by Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Chambers, Rev. 
G. H. Hodson, Mr. Forbes, Sir C. Anderson, Mr. Gordon, Rev. T. 
Helmore, Rev. B. Webb, Mr. France, Mr, Wegg-Prosser, M.P. 

J. Hopkins, Esq., architect, of Worcester, was elected an ordinary 
member. 

It was agreed that the plates for No. II. of the Second Series of 
Instrumenta Ecclesiastica should comprise longitudinal and transverse 
sections of the Lichhouse, given in Part I., besides designs for plain 
chancel-stalls, low chancel-screens, in stone and wood, a moveable 
metal desk for occasional offices, and a weathercock and cross. 

It was agreed to collect the various papers that have appeared in the 
Ecclesiologist on the subject of funerals, cemeteries, &c., and to pub- 
lish them as a tract, with any necessary revisions or additions. 

The Spicilegium Solesmense, now preparing for the press by Dom 
Pitra> a Benedictine, was brought under the notice of the Committee, 
as containing the earliest known treatise on the symbolism of churches 
and church ornaments ; and it was resolved to notice the work in the 
next number of the Ecclesiologist. 

An answer from the Commission appointed to preside over the great 
Exhibition of works of art and industry, in the year 1851, was read, 
and a report drawn up so as to embrace various suggestions made to 
the Commission by the Committee of the Ecclesiological Society, was 
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considered and approved, and ordered to be signed by the chairman, 
and transmitted to the Commission. 

The Rev. G. H. Hodson reported that the Rev. G. U. Pope, of Tin- 
nevelly, had promised to communicate to the Society, in a formal 
paper, his opinions and experience respecting church-building for 
India. It was understood that Mr. Pope was of opinion that the First- 
Pointed style might be introduced into India without modification, and 
with roofs of a very high pitch, since, at least in l^nnevelly, there are 
no hurricanes, but only very heavy rains, to provide against, and since 
tracery could scarcely be executed, even were it desirable. 

Some conversation ensued on the proposed stained glass for the east 
window of Lincoln cathedral, and the opinion of the Committee was 
elicited to be in favour of the introduction of a considerable quantity of 
grisaille into the design. 

Sir Charles Anderson stated that he had discovered, in the course of 
last summer, at Rivaulx Abbey, in the ruins of what is called the 
" Iron-forge," great quantities of a substance, which he took to be 
refuse glass. Hence this perhaps might be the glass-house of the 
monastery. He proposed to make further investigations, and meanwhile 
to have portions of the (supposed) refuse glass properly examined. 

The subject of the great want of any either theory or successful 
practice as to the harmony and tone of bells was discussed at much 
length ; and it was finally agreed to call the attention, not only of the 
Committee, but of ecclesiologists in general to the subject, and to in- 
vite information and suggestions from every quarter. Sir C. Anderson, 
Mr. Wegg Prosser, the Rev. T. Helmore, and the Rev. B. Webb, were 
appointed a sub-committee to receive information and communications. 

A paper by O. W. Davys, Esq., of S. John's College, on Crowland 
Abbey, read before the Cambridge Architectural Society, was offered 
for insertion in the Eccleiiologist, 

Among the plans and works in progress that were discussed, were a 
Pointed parsonage at Ruan-Lanihome, Cornwall, by Mr. White ; the 
church at Watermore, near Cirencester, by Mr. Scott ; a church pro- 
posed to be built at Bowden, by Mr. Smith ; S. Mary Magdalene, 
Munster Square, the restoration of Sherborne Minster, and of the 
round church of S. John, Little Maplestead, by Mr. Carpenter; a 
church for S. Helena, by Mr. Ferrey ; the re-building of All Saints, 
Kingweston, by Mr. Woodyer ; the wooden church of S. Sylvanus, 
building at the Nashotah Lakes, Wisconsin, by Mr. R. R. Cox, of the 
New York Ecclesiolog^cal Society : an application for advice from 
Kurrachee, in Scinde ; and an account from Mr. Place, of a new me- 
thod that he has invented for repairing the decayed piers of lantern- 
towers. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A MEBTiNa of the above Society was held on Wednesday, Feb. 6th, 
the Rev. the Principal of Brasenose College, in the chair. Mr. J. L. 
Fish, of Exeter College, was elected a member. The following presents 
were announced ; — ^fourteen lithographs of Belgian pulpits, by Mr. G, 
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Floyd, Christ Church, Lithographer of S. Anne^s Bede Houses, Lin- 
coln; of Launceston Church, and Thornton College, Lincolnshire; casts 
of an inscription on a bell at Boughton Oifford, by Rev. J. Wilkinson. 
The Secretary read the report, which stated, that since the last meeting, 
various letters had been received soliciting an opinion upon plana 
either for the building or restoration of Parish Churches. A letter 
accompanied by an interesting sketch had been received from Mr. 
Wyalty Architect, of London, describing an old door-way and stair- 
case in S. Michael's Church, Sarum, which was at one time supposed 
to be an old fire place, it having been converted to that use in modern 
times. The especial subject to which it was desired to direct the atten- 
tion of the society was the establishment of a fund, the peculiar object 
of which was the encouragement of correct arrangement in the build- 
ing and interior fittings of churches. I'he committee could not but 
nig^ all members of the society to exert themselves to the utmost in 
furtherance of this good and practical work. A circular would shortly 
be issued, both to all members of the Society, and to the correspond- 
ing secretaries. The Rev. R. Thornton, S. John*s College, then read 
the first part of a most able and interesting lecture on the " Early 
Pointed Style/' for which the thanks of the Society were given him by 
the Chairman, after which the meeting was adjourned. 

A Meeting was held on Wednesday, March 6th, 1850. Mr. John 
Buckler was unanimously elected au honorary member of the society. 

The fullowing gentlemen were elected members of the society : the 
Earl of Carnarvon, Christ Church, Mr. H. H. Parry, BhHoI College. 

Mr. Lechmere. B. A., corresponding secretary, read the report. It 
stated that the plans of Eye Church, Herefordshire, had been sent for 
the inspection of the committee, who had made the necessary observa- 
tions, and given directions to the secretary, to communicate them to the 
Rector, Mr, Rodney. After attending to other matters, the report 
concluded with an exhortation to the members of the society to use 
their best endeavours in furthering the principles of Church Archi- 
tecture and Church arrangement, and to devote a portion of their time 
during the ensuing vacation to a study so important more especially to 
those about to enter Holy Orders. 

The Rev. T. Chamberlain, M.A., Christ Church, Vicar of S. Thomas, 
then proceeded to read a paper on the Construction and Uses of Chan- 
cels. (This paper will probably be given in a future number of the 
Ecclesiologist .) The President returned the thanks of the society and 
a conversation ensued on various points connected with the paper, >— 
Mr. J. H. Parker mentioned that the bells of S. Giles's Church were 
about to be recast, in which case a most curious inscription on one of 
them would be destroyed. It was suggested that even if the recasting of 
the bell in question were necessary a facsimile of the inscription might 
be made and replaced on the new bell. 

The Society then adjourned. 

A Meeting was held on Wednesday, the 20th instant, the Rev. W. 
Sewell, B. D., President, in the chair. 
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The following gentlemen were elected members of the society : — 
Mr, Arthur Law Huuey, Christ Church, and Mr. Charles Hadow, 
Trinity College. 

The following presents were announced, — ^ninth edition of Bloxam's 
Gothic Architecture, by Mr. Combe ; Instrumenta Ecclesiastica, second 
series, part 1, Mr. Van Voorst ; vol. 1, of the New York £cclesiolo- 
gist, by the New York Ecclesiological Society. 

The report was then read, by Mr. G. R. Portal, B.A., Secretary, which 
stated that since the last meeting, letters had been received from one of 
the corresponding secretaries, requesting measurements for open seats, 
which with some of the Society's working drawings had been furnished 
him. A letter had also been received from a Parish Priest, requesting in- 
formation as to the best mode of painting panels without the use of oils, 
the latter mode being impossible owing to the necessity of the work being 
done piece-meal in a parsonage house. This subject was felt to be so 
important, that the committee had delayed answering the communica- 
tion, till they had gleaned such information from various quarters, as 
would enable them to lay down some practical, and they trust useful 
rules on the subject. The committee rejoice in being able to notice 
among the presents received, the first volume of the Reports of the 
New York Ecclesiological Society for the year 1848 and 1849. These 
reports were well worthy an attentive perusal ; they tthowed in a 
striking and forcible manner, that the efforts which had been made in 
England, to recall to mind the true principles by which Christian art 
ought to be governed, had found a response on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and that there too. Church principles were making that pro- 
gress which was tending to gain for truth its due and inviolable ascen- 
dancy. The committee had to congratulate the society on the progress 
of their plan for raising a permanent fund to enable them to make 
small grants to churches whose plans were submitted to them. The 
subscription list had been opened, and from the readiness with which 
their appeal had been met, they might with confidence look forward to 
that steady support, which among Englishmen and English Church- 
men had always attended a well defined practical plan for the further- 
ance of a good object ; as a board of reference too, it was hoped the 
Society would be of some use to those engaged in Church building, or 
restoration. A subscription list had been opened at Mr. Parker's with 
the sanction of the Committee for the restoration of Ufiington Church, 
Berks, this too was progressing favourably, and it was thought better 
that the funds should be raised in this way than that a special grant 
should be made from the building fund, since local circumstances 
would in this instance destroy that perfect arrangement which the 
Committee would have wished to recommend, while at the same time 
the generally correct character of the restorations, and the readiness 
with which their suggestions had been as far as possible complied 
with by the Vicar, gave them every reason to wish the work and those 
concerned in it all success. The President then called on the Rev. R. 
Thornton, S. John's College, for the second part of his lecture on " The 
Early Pointed Style of Architecture," of the first and second parts of 
which the following is a short abstract : — 
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He must commence with a few remarks on the scope, nature and 
history of Christian Architecture — in examining a Church we should 
first direct our attention to two points — 1. The general effect or style. 
^. Its symbolism, or artistic meaning. And we should then proceed to 
details. 1. External; 2. Internal; and lastly, we must consider the 
mechanical construction. He would now make some remarks on the 
history of Gothic Architecture, in order that it might be clearly under- 
stood what was meant by the *' Early- Pointed Style/' The earliest 
Ecclesiastical buildings in England show traces of a rude style, called 
Anglo-Saxon. This was afterwards developed into a more ornate mode, 
called Norman. In the early part of the thirteenth century, a great 
change took place in the introduction of the pointed arch ; there are 
various theories as to its origin — the appearance of trees in an avenue — 
the intersecting of Norman arcades — the vesica piscis— or according to 
French Architects, Oriental buildings, are all given as the origin. The 
first style which prevailed after the introduction of the pointed arch, 
was known as the " Early English, First- Pointed, and in France, ogival 
primtif.'* The general effect of this style need not be commented on. 
The details he would mention in the following order : — 1. Spires; 2. 
Doorways; 3. Pillars, piers, shafts, bases, and capitals; 4. Arches 
and arcadings. The lecturer then made some remarks on triforia, and 
the impropriety of inserting an arcaded reredos to hold the command- 
ments, which ought to be painted on the east wall of the nave, above 
the chancel arch, in the place originally occupied by paintings of the 
doom. After remarking that the Society ought to be considered as an 
Ecclesiological, and not as a mere antiquarian body, the lecturer com- 
mented on the two features, which were, he said, to constitute the 
•• scholarship " of Architecture — Mouldings, and Windows ; the former 
more properly so ; it was probable that the development of tracery out 
of pierced quatrefoils, was first suggested by the appearance of foliage 
growing over a window, instancing a chancel window in S. Thomas's, 
Oxon, and in Ross Church, Hertfordshire. After a few words on 
cusps, mullions, and window shafts, the lecturer introduced the subject 
of buttresses, and remarked how Catholic was distinguished from 
Pagan art, in turning necessary constructive features into ornament, 
and not raising a sham and useless erection to bide them. After a few 
remarks on parapets, corbels, roofs, sedilia, piscinse, diapers, crockets, 
screens, fonts, and monumental slabs, he concluded by proposing 
the Chapter House, and S. Giles's Church, Oxon, Sarum and Lincoln 
Cathedrals, Beverley Minster, S. Leonard's, Hythe, as specimens of 
Early. Pointed, well worth attention ; and he exhorted all his hearers 
to bestow as much diligence as might be on the study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture and Catholic art in general. The President thanked Mr. 
Thornton for his exceedingly interesting lecture, and an animated dis- 
cussion then ensued on some of the different points noticed in the 
paper, in which the President, the Rev. Mr. Jones, and Mr. Thornton 
took part. The proof of a wood-cut, (seal) presented to the Society by 
the Secretaries, Mr. Portal and Mr. Wilmot, beautifully executed by 
Mr. O. Jewitt, was then exhibited, and much admired. The President 
then remarked on a plan for a burying ground of a Church character, 
noticed in the " Instrumenta Ecclesiastica," and said that some change 
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from the present joint stock system was much needed ; he also stated* 
that he had received an application from the West Indies, for the plan 
of a Church, which was to be octagonal, to resist the hurricanes, and 
also of wood, on account of the earthquakes, and recommended it to 
the consideration of those interested on the subject. The meeting then 
adjourned. 



CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETy. 

Ths Cambridge Architectural Society held four general meetings 
during the Lent term of the present year. 

^ The first was held on Thursday, February 7th, Mr. H. J. Hose, B.A., 
Trinity College, one of the Secretaries, being in the chair, as the Rev, 
the President was precluded from attending. 
The following gentlemen were elected honorary members : 

J. Henderson, Esq. 
J. Britton, Esq. 
G. G. Scott, Esq. 

Mr. H. Craig. B.A., Trinity College, in the absence of the Rev. the 
Treasurer, presented the balance sheet for the past term, and read the 
report of the Committee for the year 1849. 

*' Your Committee before resigning office proceed gladly to their duty 
of laying before you their report for the third year of the Society's ex- 
istence. Its increasing magnitude, although not such as they are led 
to hope will be in future, is highly satisfactory, whether they regard 
the number or the importance of the names that have been added to 
the list. More especially would they congratulate you on the acqui- 
sition of the Rev. Professor Willis, whose labours in the field of eccle- 
siology need no mention here, known and appreciated as they must be 
by all. 

*' The general meetings of the Society are now more frequent, nor 
do we find them less attended than in the former years. Of the papers 
read before the members, we refer with pleasure to the instructive 
course due to Mr. O. W. Davys, S. John's College : the example set 
by whom as well as others, your Committee trust to see emulated 
during the ensuing year ; while they are gratified to announce that the 
editors of the Ecclesiologist have made arrangements to insert the more 
important of the papers read before our own and kindred associations. 
And here your Committee would invite the attention of members to 
the conversazioni held on the intermediate Thursdays, at the Rev. the 
President's rooms, where there are opportunities afforded for conveying 
such information as cannot well be wrought up into regular papers. 

" The rich collection of brasses belonging to the Society has been 
arranged by the curator ; to which, as well as to the portfolio and 
library, numerous additions have been made. 

"Our previous intercourse with the various Societies that have the 
same object in view with ourselves is still maintained ; and the fact of 
our lately having admitted into fellowship with us the New York Eccle- 
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Biological Society, presents a gratifying indication how widely the 
awakened interest in church- architecture is spread. 

*' But to look nearer home, your Committee feel assured that such 
members as were present cannot have forgotten the pleasure they de- 
rived from the visit to Ely, on Whit-Monday last, to meet the sister 
Society of Lynn, and the lectures from Mr. Boutell and our Pre- 
sident : they trust it will be found to appear but the first of a series of 
similar excursions, whether to the interesting examples of the more 
immediate neighbourhood, or the cathedrals of Norwich and Peter- 
borough. 

" Your Committee view with satisfaction the ecclesiastical restora- 
tions completed or in progress in the University and town : and they 
most earnestly hope that such as are proposed for the parish churches 
of Cambridge, may be carried out in the same ' spirit of sacrifice ' 
that has been so nobly manifested in Jesus College Chapel." 

On the motion of Mr. Craig, the following gentlemen were unani- 
mously elected the officers for the ensuing year. 

PRESIDENT. 

Rev. Geo. Williams, M.A., Fellow of King's College. 

VICB-PRKSIDBNTS. 

Rev. Professor Mill, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College. 
Rev. E. A. Swainson, M.A., Fellow and tutor of Christ*8 College. 
Rev. T. S. WooUaston, M.A., Fellow of S. Peter's College. 
A. J. B. Hope, Esq., M.P., Trinity College. 

TKEASURBR. 

Rev. J. Frero, M.A., Trinity College. 

8BCRETARIB8. 

H. J. Hose, B.A., Trinity College. 
F. H. Cope, S. John's College. 

COMMITTBB. 

O. W. Davys, S. John's College. 
Hon. A. Gordon, Trinity College. 
W. H. Plummer, Trinity College. 
C. A. Rowley, Magdalen College. 
J. Denton, S. John's College. 

On the motion of Mr. £. Kershaw, Trinity College, seconded by 
Mr. H. H. Cope» S. John's College, the thinks of the Society were 
voted to Mr. Craig, for the zeal and ability with which he had ful611ed 
the office of Secretary. 

Mr. O. W. Davys, S. John's College, read a paper on the Abbey of 
Abbotsbury, Dorset, illustrated with drawings that be had made. 

Mr. Hose read to the meeting several extracts from the letter which 
the Society had lately received from the corresponding secretary of the 
New York Ecclesiological Society, and to which allusion had been made 
in the committee's report. 

A conversation ensued on the new window inserted in the church of 
S. Mary the Less, Cambridge, and the wood -carving that might be seen 
at Mr. Rattee in the town. 

Members being reminded by Mr. Davys of the conversazioni on the 
intermediate Thursdays, at the Rev. the President's rooms, by his kind 
permission, the meeting separated. 
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The Second General Meeting took place on Thursday, February 
21st. the Rev. the President in the chair. 

Mr. G. Witherby was elected an ordinary member. 

Mr. G. A. Lowndes, Trin. Coll., presented to the Society a lithograph 
of the old Church of S. Pancras, Middlesex, as recently enlarged and 
restored. 

On the motion of the Rev. the President, Mr. £. D. Kershaw, Trin. 
Coll., was unanimously elected Curator of the Society, and Mr. D. J« 
Boutflower, B.A., Christ's Coll., to-be a member of the committee. 

The Rev. the President then delivered his promised address, in 
which, adverting to the important services rendered to the cause by 
the older societies, and the rapid progress of the study, in the revivid 
of which they had been chiefly instrumental, he showed that the con- 
secration of Art to the service of Religion, is a duty or principle acknow- 
ledged by all branches of the Church from the first ages, but very gene- 
rally lost sight of in this country, until it was re* asserted by these 
societies ; for the success of whose exertions be appealed to the many 
eminent artists in the various branches of ecclesiological science at 
home and abroad. In conclusion, he suggested that the province of 
this and later societies is to hold the ground which the earlier societies 
have recovered, and to furnish to such as desire it, the opportunity of 
prosecuting a study which is daily acquiring increased interest, and 
ignorance of which will soon come to be regarded as a reproach to a 
man of education. 

At the conclusion of the President's address, the thanks of the 
meeting were accorded him with acclamation, on the proposition of 
Mr. Smyth, B.A., Jesus College, who expressed the hope of himself 
and other members present, that they should see the address in print ; 
in acknowledging which, 

The Rev. President stated that he had some additions to make to 
his address, that would render it more worthy of the honour proposed. 
He expressed his wish to see members at his rooms on the ensuing 
Thursday, when the principal subject of the conversazione was to be 
" the remains of Anglo-Saxon architecture." 

In the course of the conversation that ensued, Mr. Smvth was called 
upon by the President to give members information respecting the new 
window, given by the late Master to Jesus College Chapel, which had 
just been completed by Hardman ; and Mr. Rowley, Magdalene Col- 
lege, detailed to the meeting what restorations had been going on in 
Magdalene College Chapel ; after which, the Rev. the President ad- 
journed the meeting. 

The Third General Meeting took place on Thursday, March 7th, Mr. 
H. J. Hose, B.A., Trinity College, in the chair, owing to the absence 
of the Rev. the President. 

The following gentlemen were elected ordinary members : — 

Mr. W. Aplin, Christ's College. 
Mr. A. Lc«, Christ's College. 
Mr. B. J. H. Doyle, Christ's College. 
Mr. W. B. Flowers, S. John's College. 
Mr. H. Bradshaw, King's College. 
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Among the presents that were laid on the table, we may mention. 
Part I., second series, of *' Instrumenta Ecclesiastica,'* from Mr. Van 
Voorst ; three brass rubbings from the Rev. A. W. Headlam, B.A., 
Trinity College ; and one from Mr. Parnell, S. John's College ; 
several lithographs of architectural details in the Parisian and other 
churches of France ; a French work on the Church of S. Denis, toge- 
ther with a design for a proposed national mausoleum, from the Hon. 
A. Gordon, Trinity College. 

During the evening, the design for the Seal of the Oxford Archie 
tectural Society, and a miniature copy of the font in the Fruekircbe 
at Copenhagen, were exhibited to the members. After conversation 
upon which, and several other subjects, the meeting separated. 



The Fourth and last General Meeting for the term was held on 
Thursday, March 2 Ist, the Rev. the President being in the chair. 

The Rev. the President announced the forthcoming part of the 
" Ecclesiastical Topography of England," containing the county of Ox- 
fordshire ; and mentioned the suggestion made by Mr. J. H. Parker, 
that the Cambridge Architectural Society should be answerable for the 
accounts of the Cambridgeshire Churches ; the adoption of which he 
recommended. 

The Rev. C. R. Manning, M.A., Corpus Cbristi College, Correspond- 
ing Secretary for Norfolk, read some interesting notes on the Marsh- 
land Churches of Norfolk, viz.. West Walton, Walsoken, Walpole, 
Lerrington, Oilney, Wiggenhall, &c. 

The Hon. A. Gordon, Trinity College, read a paper on the great 
portals of Amiens Cathedral. 

The Rev. F. Spurrell, M.A., Corpus Christi College, mentioned the 
progress in the building of the Cathedral at Cologne, sketched the 
character of the churches in Denmark, recommended members to visit 
the island of Gottland, and described the ecclesiology of Sweden. 

After the thanks of the meeting had been tendered to the readers of 
the several papers, the Rev. the President declared the meeting to be 
adjourned. 



EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Quarterly General Meeting of this Society was held on Tuesday, 
February ^6th, 1860, when John Carew, Esq., was in the chair. The 
Report read by the Rev. J. Lightfoot, Secretary, and also that of the 
Plymouth local Committee for January of the present year, were unani- 
mously received. 

" One of the results of the establishment of Architectural Societies 
has been, that the practice of architecture has improved, even where the 
principles of the ftsience have been misunderstood, unappreciated, or 
belied ; their influence has extended beyond the limits of their own bo- 
dies ; incongruities which formerly were often objects of unmixed admi- 
ration, now, at the best, call forth ingenious defence ; criticisms are ac- 
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knowledged to be just which were once held to be unnecessarily severe ; 
and many have been taught, in spite of a fixed determination not to 
learn, that beauty and costliness do become the House of God, — and 
that costliness does not necessarily produce beauty, nor will it produce 
it unless it be applied with taste and judgment. It is gratifying to your 
committee to witness improved practice, however produced, and they 
are assured that if there be any truth in the principles of Christian ar- 
chitecture, it will in the end overcome opposition, and those principles 
will, by dint of patient study, be more fully understood and appreciated 
by those of us who acknowledge that we have yet much to learn, and 
will then be gradually instilled into the minds of others ; thus will a 
double benefit be conferred, first on ourselves, and then on others through 
us, though, when we fairly look on the distance between our present 
position, and that at which we aim, it must be confessed that no small 
degree of labour and of patience is yet required. 

" Your Committee cannot enter upon the details of their report with- 
out first expressing their deep sense of the loss which the society has 
sustained in the decease of Bishop Coleridge. Ever loved in his distant 
diocese, where he was the first to build up the Church in her integrity ; 
highly valued in that important position, for which his own missionary 
experience peculiarly fitted him ; regarded with all honour in his own 
neighbourhood, where one of his latest works was to assist in restoring 
the beautiful church of Ottery S. Mary ; he was united to us, also with 
less sacred ties. For he so frequently, so courteously, so ably presided 
over our general meetings, that we cannot but feel that the society has 
lost in him an able supporter, and a willing patron. 

*' Your Committee proceed now, without further preface, to lay be- 
fore you the account of their proceedings during the past quarter. 

*' jL'he plans submitted to them for their advice have been but few^ 
and those not very extensive ; the first were for re-seating the church of 
Seaton ; they were considered by your Committee -to be very deficient 
in architectural character and ecclesiastical arrangement. The central 
passage was to be destroyed, and all the seats were made to face north 
and south. It was recommended that an entirely new set of plans be 
procured. 

" The only other design lately sent to your Committee was one for 
a screen to be placed in the tower-arch of the church of Lianeast, near 
Launceston ; the design was approved, with the exception of its pre- 
senting too plain an appearance at the top, which they recommended to 
be crested with a Tudor flower. 

" Some correspondence has arisen in consequence of an objection 
lately made by your Committee to the use of a transept in a church 
which is being restored for the purpose of a vestry. The opinion of 
your Committee was not changed by the argument of the architect in 
favour of his proposed arrangement, but they have appended the sub- 
stance of those arguments in a foot note to the report on the design. 
The Committee have to acknowledge the receipt of several engravings, 
presented to the Society by this same gentleman, Mr. Street. 

" Much progress has been made in preparing another number of 
' Transactions,' and unless some unlooked-for delay should occur, it 
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will be ready for distribution at the annual meeting. Much of the 
letter-press has been corrected^ and many of the plates are already 
worked off. Several additional plates have been appended through the 
liberality of Mr. Grant, . of Hillersdon ; these are illustrative of the 
drawings in distemper, lately discovered in CoUumpton church ; a full 
description of them will be given in a paper to be printed in the ' Trans- 
actions.' The restorations at Collumpton have been completed, to the 
tery great improvement of that fine church. It was found necessary to 
retain a considerable portion of the galleries, though they have been 
greatly reduced ; and doors have been affixed to the seats ; ground 
glass, too, has been inserted in the windows : but notwithstanding 
these objections, your Committee would gladly point to CoUump- 
ton as an example of what one zealous man may do in stirring up 
others to the work in which he is himself a willing leader. The fine 
screen has been thoroughly restored, painted and gilded at his own cost^ 
and the effect of it, as you enter the church at the western door, is very 
fine. Your Committee have heard an objection that it is too gorgeous for 
the rest of the church ; and there certainly is a contnst between the 
brilliant chancel-roof, and screen, and the bareness of the walls and 
windows ; but the remedy is not to reduce the splendour of the one, but 
to raise the colour and tone of the other. The spandrils of the screens 
were formerly painted of a green colour, and so they are represented in 
the plate in the Society's Transactions, but, upon dose examination, it 
was discovered that this was a coating upon an azure ground, and the 
azure is retained in the restoration. 

'* Several communications have been received from kindred Societies, 
including reports and papers from the Oxford, the Bcclesiolog^cal, the 
Northampton, the Bristol, and last but not least in interest and import- 
ance, the New York, Societies. The first volume of the New York Eccle* 
siologist is laid on the table to-day, and your Committee doubt not but 
that the thanks of this Meeting, and their expressions of amity and bro- 
therly kindness towards Churchmen in the West will be carried by ac- 
clamation. It is a very pleasing task to record all these proofs of mutual 
regard and confidence ; they show that while there is very much to di- 
vide and distract men's minds, there is at the same time, among many» 
an increasing disposition to draw closer the cords of love, and this by 
the double means of helping and countenancing others, while they seek 
that help and countenance for their own strength. Yet gratifying as 
are these tokens of regard, your Committee must reiterate the sentiments 
of one of their very early reports, that ' the influence of the Society is 
not to be estimated by the kind expressions of kindred Societies, nor 
by the production of a work which may seem to be worthy of its sub- 
ject, but in the influence which it exerts in the restoration of architec- 
tural taste throughout the diocese, and by the higher tone of reverence 
which it inculcates in all matters relating to the pubUc worship of Almighty 
God.' As nearly allied to this subject, or rather as being a part of it, 
your Committee may be permitted to refer to the able paper read before 
the last general meeting by Chancellor Uarington, and lately published 
by him on the ' lieconsecration and Reconciliation of Churches,' a paper 
doubly valuable from the little attention which has been too commonly 
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paid to the subject, and from its being enriched by so many documents 
of authority : and these, too, on a matter which so nearly concerns our 
feelings of reverence for the sanctuary of God. 

" Two papers have been received from the Plymouth Committee, to* 
gether with their report for the last quarter ; they will form part of the 
proceedings to-day. 

" A letter has been received by your Committee from the Committee 
for the exhibition of specimens of ancient and medieeval art, requesting 
the co-operation of the members of this Society, especially if they 
should possess any works of art suitable for exhibition. Individual 
members may, perhaps, be enabled to reply favourably to the applica- 
tion, though the Society, as a body, possesses no objects suitable to the 
purpose. 

" In conclusion, your Committee have to congratulate the members 
of the Society on the still improving growth of architectural taste and 
skill ; we learn, as we ought, to avoid some (at least) of the faults of by- 
gone times, and though the steps from skill to greater skill are more 
free from pain than those which arise from another's fall, still improve- 
ment in any way is better than a stationary position. It is as impossi- 
ble to stand still in the arts as it is in morals ; to press forward towards 
a higher mark is every man's calling, and not in the least degree (we 
believe) is it the calling of architects, whether amateur or professional. 
The Jewish tabernacle was to be made af^ the pattern showed in the 
Mount ; the heavenly Jerusalem is represented to our earthly minds 
under the figures of splendour, and order, and beauty ; and so we be- 
lieve, that every matter of detail, even in our material churches, is to 
shadow forth these same divine principles ; all is to express our sense 
of His glory whom we serve, and how we are to serve Him. And if 
this be true, our past labours ought to be giving us a deeper insight into 
architectural truth ; to be teaching us to value more that amount of 
knowledge and of truth to which we have already attained, as well as 
to convince us that there ia a * deeper still ' in every mystery which be- 
longs unto the things of God." 

The Treasurer produced his accounts, with the observation that they 
were encouraging, and might be considered highly favourable, would 
members pay up their arrears, a step he doubted not they would be 
prompt in doing after the next meeting when the "Transactions'* 
would be ready for those not in arrear. The Rev. Henry Ellaoombe, 
Rector of Clyst S. George, Mr. J. St. Aubin, and Mr. Thomas May, of 
Plymouth, were elected members of the Society ; and thanks to various 
donors of drawings and books were voted. Lieut.-Colonel Harding was 
then called on to read a most able and interesting paper on the History 
of Distemper and Fresco Painting, and its application to the adornment 
of ecclesiastical edifices, which elicited strong and well -deserved expres- 
sions of approval. The Secretary also read two papers communicated 
by the Plymouth Local Committee, the one by Mr. Damant, being 
*' Remarks on the discriminative appreciation of Gothic Architecture in 
tbis Country ;" the other by Mr. Cotton, of Ivybridge, on certain local 
features of Mediaeval Architecture, for which the best thanks of the 
Society were returned. 
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The Chairman, on vacating his temporary office, commented at some 
length on the pleasure he had felt in enumerating no less than seven- 
teen churches within ten miles of either side of the railway line hetween 
Exeter and the White Ball Tunnel, which had heen more or less exten- 
sively restored, many of them in most laudable style : and expressed 
an assurance that all right-minded Churchmen would be ready to ac- 
knowledge that much of this spirit of improvement was traceable to the 
quiet and unobtrusive workings of this and other kindred Societies. 



ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE ARCHDEACONRY OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 9th, 1849, the annual autumn meeting of this 
society was held ; the Rev. Sir G. S. Robinson was requested to preside. 
The chairman, after regretting the unavoidable absence of Viscount 
Campden, called upon the Rev. H. J. Bigge to read the report. 

The report commenced with a glance at the present state of the 
society, which it considered encouraging, pointing to its meetings, its 
reports, the assistance given to church restorers in the inspection of 
their designs, its shelves, and its portfolios in evidence of its vitality. 
Repudiating the character of a Church Building Society, it had, never- 
theless, out of its slender means, contributed in several instances to 
objects, when the designs had been approved by its committee. Amongst 
those objects were the churches of S. Peter and S. Edmund. Pointing 
to the good old proverb of " Where there's a will there's a way," the 
report looked upon the restoration of S. Sepulchre^s, and the rebuilding 
of all the destroyed churches in Northampton, as things not to be 
despaired of. The report then took a brief review of the transactions 
of the society during the past year. "The substantial repairs of the 
chancel of Rothwell church having been most satisfactorily completed 
by the impropriator, the scraping of the piers, and walls, the opening 
of the clerestory windows, and the partial repair of the fine oak stalls, 
have been accomplished by private subscription, under the superinten- 
dence of the sub-committee of the society ; there is still, however, a 
small deficiency in the funds, which, it may be confidently hoped, will be 
supplied by the residents in the immediate neighbourhood. The plan 
of the stalls has been made by Mr. Bland for the society, with espe- 
cial reference to the seating of the chancel of Brampton Ash. The 
re-seating of the whole of Brampton Ash church is now progressing, 
and the handsome way in which the parish and rector are respectively 
carrying out the restoration of the nave and chancel is worthy of all 
praise, and, it is hoped, will be an example followed, as it is a pattern 
to all parishes engaged in such works and wishing to execute them ac- 
cording to the most approved plans. It is to be regretted that the well- 
digested scheme of re-seating Uppingham church has been abandoned. 
In the re-building of Hart well church all members of the society 
should feel especial interest, from the prominent part the committee has 
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been allowed to take in the designs. There is yet a deficiency in the 
funds, but there is well-grounded hope that the work will be commenced 
next spring ; to this object the society has given £5. The tower of 
Ash ton church is now completed, and the effect of the new saddle-back 
termination is particularly good. The plans of Smeeton church, near 
Kib worth, Leicestershire, although not in this archdeaconry, were laid 
before the committee, and approved ; it is now completed, indeed was 
consecrated the last day of August. It is a very beautiful example of 
rural church architecture, and shows that a church in good taste is not 
necessarily an expensive building. The whole of the seats are low, 
open, and free ; the pulpit stands on the north side of the chancel arch, 
and below is an oak lectern for the bible. The prayers are read from a 
stall in the chancel. All the windows in the chancel are filled with 
painted glass, the work of Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle. The pavement 
within the communion rails is of coloured encaustic tiles by Minton ; 
the altar cloth is a most beautiful specimen of revived ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, the cover of the font is lofty and richly carved. The church 
at Braunston has been completed and re- opened, and a good memorial 
window put up ; the whole work highly creditable to the rector and the 
architect. The new chancel at Dodford church, the plans of which 
were laid before the committee and approved, is now fast approaching to 
completion, Mr. Hardwick being the architect. In the chancel of 
Sibbertoft the old high square pews have been swept away, and low, 
open benches, placed stallwise, have been substituted instead. The 
east end is adorned with hangings manufactured purposely for this use 
by Messrs. Grace, of Wigmore Street, and the sanctuary has been paved 
with Minton*s encaustic tiles. The plans for re- building the north aisle 
of Chelveston church on a larger scale, by Mr. Law, one of our mem- 
bers, have been approved, but the necessity of covering the new roof of 
the church with slates, instead of lead, is greatly regretted; indeed, it 
may well be wished by all ecclesiologists that a California of lead had 
been discovered as well as, or instead of, gold, that churches might no 
more be stripped of that most efi^ectual and dignified covering. The 
rector and churchwardens of Marston S. Lawrence sent their plans for 
a new roof to their church, for the opinion of the committee, which was 
declared in favour of them, with a suggestion for one additional mould- 
ing. A plan for re-seating the chancel of Preston Deanery has been 
approved. A design for a font for Milton church has received the ap- 
probation of the committee. The restoration of the east window of 
Harborough church, by Mr. Bland, has been considered, and, with a 
recommendation to retain the old corbels, approved. At Castle Ashby, 
considerable improvements have been made in the church by our noble 
President ; the opening of the arch in the chancel aisle, the erection of 
a stone reredos, the removal of the pulpit to the chancel arch, with 
other minor alterations, have greatly added to the beauty of this interes- 
ting church. At Brayfield the chancel is completed in its external 
walls, the new aisle finished and seated throughout with low open seata. 
The rector of Stoke Bruerne has applied to the society for a design for 
a new north porch, and a sub-committee has visited the church to advise 
upon it. The patron and rector of Lowick have applied for advice on 
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the subject of new altar- rails; the subject is now under consideration. 
The rector of Bugbrooke has also made known to the committee his de- 
sire to extend the south aisle of his church to co-extend with the length of 
the chancel, the north aisle together with an original vestry being already 
CO- extensive. The secretary resident in Rutland informs the society that 
the advice given by the committee on the re-seating of Edith Weston 
church, in that county, has been attended to, so far as to have a 
middle passage up the nave, instead of closing it up (as in the Temple 
church, in London,) which was intended ; but in other respects the 
work is not so satisfactory as it would have been if other suggestions 
of the committee had been adopted. The secretary speaks of the resto- 
ration of the chancel of Pilton church, in terms of high commendation ; 
as also of the re- seating of Tin well church. These works have not 
been subjected to the inspection of our committee, but if they are 
really good, it is a matter of congratulation, as one main object of the 

society is thereby accomplished It is proposed to hold the 

next spring meeting at Stamford, some time in the month of May, at 
which place the Lincolnshire Society propose to meet us, the ground 
being in some degree, common to both. It may here be mentioned, 
that this society has been recently brought into connection with the 
Buckinghamshire Archaeological and Architectural Society; and that 
the secretary of it, Rev. A. Baker, attended the meeting at Higham 
Ferrers. Mr. Scott, into whose able hands the restoration of S. Peter's 
church is given, has been elected, it were needless to add unanimously, 
an honorary member of our society. 

"Measures have been taken for procuring an appropriate design for a 
seal for the society. Mr. Hawkins, of the British Museum, Professor 
Willis, and Mr. Albert Way, have kindly given their advice, and the 
work is about to be entrusted to the efficient hands of Mr. Jewitt. 
The publication of ' the Description of the Churches of the Archdea- 
conry* is, for the present suspended, owing to the representation of the 
publisher, that the work, with the present number of subscribers, was 
not remunerative. It will be a subject of great regret to the committee, 
and the society generally, if a work so favourably commenced, should 
be brought to a premature end, from want of that support which it might 
fairly look for. As the committee are now in correspondence with their 
publisher, with the view of resuming the publication, in some form or 
other, it may at present be unnecessary to say more than to express a 
hope that the county at large will be ready, when the work is recom- 
menced to come forward with at least an equal amount of zeal in its 
support." 

The Treasurer's report showed a balance of ^111. 10s. 6d. in favour 
of the society. 

CoMMiTTEB. — The following names were added to the committee : — 
L. Christie, Esq.. W. Smyth, Esq., H. O. Nethercoat, Esq., W. M. 
Dolben, Esq.. Revds. Dr. Stoddart, Dr. Langley, P. Thornton, H. T. 
Parker, J. D. Watson, F. S. Trotman, P. H. Lee, J. H. Harrison, H, V. 
Brcughton, G. Baker, C. F. Watkins and — Clarke. 

The Duke of Buccleugh and Sir Arthur de Capel Brooke were elected 
Vice-Presidents by acclamation. 
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The Chairman then caUed upon the Rev. G. A. Poole to read his 
promised paper, entitled. " Remarks on some of the peculiarities of the 
Norfolk Churches." 

The Rev. Thos. James then rose to read his paper on " Labourers' 
Cottages." 

Mr. George G. Scott read an interesting paper on the restoration of 
S. Peter's, Northampton. 

At the conclusion of the paper, Mr. James read a report from the 
Rev. F. S. Trotman, of the state of the funds for the restoration. There 
still lacked £650 of the required sum. 



ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHiEOLOGICAL SOCIETY FOR 

THE COUNTY OF BUCKINGHAM. 

The Committee of this Society met on Wednesday, February 6th, 
T. Tyringham Bernard, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

The accounts of the Treasurer for the past year were examined, 
when it appeared, that a balance of £]. 4s. 5d. remained in his hand, 
and that several of the subscriptions were in arrear. The Treasurer 
was requested to make application for the same. 

The Rev. A. Baker, who acted as Secretary, pro tern,, stated that he 
had received a communication from G. L. Browne, Esq., his late col- 
league, expressing his wish also to be relieved from the duties of that 
office, in consequence of increased occupation elsewhere. 

It was resolved that the following gentlemen be requested to under- 
take the office in conjunction : the Rev. T. Evetts, Perpetual Curate 
of Prestwood, the architectural department ; the Rev. W. Hastings 
Kelke, Rector of Drayton Beauchamp, the archaeological department ; 
and the Rev. W. B. Gale, Curate of Stoke MandeviUe, the correspon- 
dence and ordinary business. 

Some ancient encaustic tiles of various patterns, from the floor of 
S. Mary's, Aylesbury, and a Nuremberg Abbey-token dug up there by 
a labourer employed in the repairs now going on, were exhibited to 
the meeting. 

Two stone coffins of large size with coped lids, bearing crosses, dis- 
covered in the chantry on the north side of the nave of the same 
church, and probably belonging to the founders of the chantry, were 
also visited and inspected by the members present. 

A letter was read from Mr. B. Beedham, calling attention to some 
'* very interesting Saxon remains," brought to light in Iver church, in 
this county, of which he had furnished a notice in the Builder for Oc- 
tober SO, 1849, and stating that Mr. E. A. Freeman, of Trinity College, 
Oxford, had lately read a paper on the subject before the Archaeological 
Institute. 

Mr. Baker stated that, as Secretary, he had been in communication 
with a member of the Society on the subject of warming churches. 
After consulting with an eminent architect, he had advised as the most 
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economical and perhaps e£Fectual method, the erection of a chimney on 
the north wall of the church, with an Arnott's or other stove immedi- 
ately adjoining, and connected by a pipe, into which chimney under- 
ground flues connected with other stoves in different parts of the 
church might be opened ; care only being taken that the stove nearest 
the aperture be lighted, first to create a draught, and prevent the 
others smolcing. It was observed, that no definite plan hitherto had 
been projected for warming S. Mary's, Aylesbury ; and that a very 
considerable portion of expense might be spared, if some apparatus 
were carried out simultaneously with the other work. 

It was resolved, that a report of the proceedings of the Society 
during the past year, including a statement of the accounts, be printed 
and circulated in the county. 



REVIEW. 

The Churches of the Middle Ages, S(c. By Hbnry Bowman and J. S. 
Crowther, Architects, Manchester. 

Wk have only to repeat our commendation of the further parts of this 
beautiful series that have appeared. They are fully equal to their pre- 
decessors, and possess the greatest value as accurate illustrations of some 
of the finest examples of our old churches. 

The plates published since our former notice are twelve in number, 
comprising a south-west perspective view of S. Mary, Temple Balsall ; 
a plan of the same — (very curious, showing the original levels, the two 
priest's-doors, and the platform before the alleged lychnoscopic window) ; 
east, west and south elevations, and two plates of details of the same 
chapel ; besides a west elevation, and five plates of details, of S. An- 
drew, Heckington — the latter interesting as showing the Flamboyant- 
izing character of the example. 

We must repeat our advice to Messrs. Bowman and Crowther to 
adopt a more intelligible alphabet : and, we would add, an uniform scale 
for the details. 



NEW CHURCHES. 

All Saints, Margaret Street, London, — The site for this new church 
by Mr. Butterfield, to which we have already made allusion, will within 
a few days of our publication be cleared, and the work immediately pro- 
ceeded with. The founders and the architect of this church are anxious 
to make it a practical example of what we are very anxious to see tested, 
viz., constructional polychrome. The material of the building, and of 
the appended clergy and chorister-houses is to be red and black brick. 
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arranged in patteroa, with stone windows and bonding in the church. 
Internally there is to be a use of coloured marble, which was of course 
impossible in the middle ages. G^metrical mosaic- work in tiles is also 
to be introduced, and above all, the building is to be arranged with a 
view to frescoes of a high order of art. Those in the chancel are to be 
immediately undertaken by Mr. Dyce. The painted glass for the prin- 
cipal windows, which was to have been the work of the lamented Henry 
G^rente* is to be intrusted to his brother and successor. 

S, , WfUermorCy Cirencester.^^We have received a letter from 

the esteemed incumbent of Cirencester with respect to our criticism of 
this church in our last number, besides other communications on the 
subject Mr. Powell informs us that what we took for a sacristy, and 
reprehended accordingly, is in reality a north chancel aisle ; and its 
eastern door merely a door provided for its communication with a 
north-east sacristy, contemplated but not yet built. This of course is 
satisfactory : the spire it seems also is not yet built ; and the sancte* 
bell cote is defended, not only as being meant to hold a bell until a 
peal can be provided for the tower, but for other reasons which we can- 
not do better than give in Mr. Powell^s own words. 

" You say ' there is a kind of sancte-beil cot, of which we know not 
the use.' The intended use is what the name desigpiates. It is to 
contain a bell. Perhaps it may be long ere we have bells in the tower ; 
but be that as it may, it is a practice in our parish to sound a bell for 
special purposes connected with the services. There is a distinct ser- 
mon bell — a distinct bell is sounded as the Priest enters the church. 
You are aware too that in the Prayer Book of King Edward VI., there 
is a rubric — ' after Matins ended, the people being called together by 
the ringing of a bell, and assembled in the church, the English Litany 
shall be said after the accustomed manner.' I have no pretension to 
speak as an ecclesiologist, but as an ecclesiastic I may beg to suggest 
for consideration, whether the practice of a parish, and the provision 
of the earlier Prayer Book, may not sanction the use of a distinct bell, 
and if so the application of a distinct bell cot, for a distinct purpose. I 
do not suppose you would object to a bell cot co-existent with a tower, 
since this Diocese has abundant examples, nor do I suppose you would 
object to our denominating it a ' bell cot,' simply, without the 
' sancte.' " 

From another quarter we hear of the universal richness and goodness 
of the detail employed, as well as the sacrifices by which this church 
was built ; and altogether we are inclined to regret that we had not 
better materials before us for our review. Still we have one very im- 
portant observation to make ; that we claim the right of freely com- 
menting on views of churches which may fall in our way. Circum- 
stances have made the majority of our writers less able than they once 
were to travel about and see new churches with their own eyes. As 
the next best thing we intend to criticise the published views of such 
churches, whether good, bad, or indifferent. We never fail to say 
that it is from an engraving or lithograph that we review, whenever we 
have neither the testimony of our own eyes, nor the actual working 
drawings. In such cases, moreover, we never criticise anything beyond 
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the form, general style, and distribution of the structure ; which, it is 
clear, can generally be judged of even from very inferior illustrations. 
We have been reminded in this particular case, (as indeed, in other 
cases, where other architects have been concerned.) that it would not 
have been difficult to have obtained, from the founder or architect, ac- 
curate drawings or information ; in reply to this, we must urge once 
for all, that in ordinary cases this is not our province. It must be ge- 
nerally known by this time, that we are always most glad to receive 
from any quarter working-drawings for criticism. It is inconceivable 
that we should prefer to review from an unscientific perspective rather 
than from working- drawings, if we had the choice. The inference is, 
that we are not to blame for reviewing from what Mr. Powell calls " an 
unarchitectural and unauthorized sketch," but rather that the blame, if 
anywhere, should fall on those who might, by sending us the actual 
drawings, have secured as careful and impartial a criticism as it is in 
our power to bestow. 

We shall certainly consider it a duty to examine this church with 
our own eyes, if ever we have the opportunity ; and meanwhile, were 
we favoured with its drawings, would gladly do full justice to any 
merits that were omitted in the *' north-west view," upon which alone 
the remarks in our last number were based. 

<S. Matthew, Leeds. — We have examined with great pleasure the 
designs for this new church, by Mr. Burleigh, which exhibit consider- 
able ability, especially as they are to be carried out for the very moderate 
sum of ^!2,800. For this comparatively trifling estimate Mr. Burleigh 
has furnished a handsome and dignified Middle-Pointed church, com- 
posed of a nave with five bays, (71 feet by 22,) aisles (12 by 9 feet 
broad,) tower and spire engaged at the west end of the south aisle, 
well proportioned chancel, (36 feet by 19,) with a south aisle of a 
single bay, and sacristy — the whole to hold 700 persons. The ogee 
line has been studied in the tracery throughout. The east window is 
to be of five, and the west of four lights, those in the aisles of two, 
varying in the heads, as also those on the north and south of the 
sanctuary, but with more elaborate heads. The pillows are oc- 
tagonal. The clerestory of the nave is of circles, alternately filled 
with a trefoil and a quatrefoil. All the roofs will be open and of 
simple construction, that of the nave composed of braces, coUar, queen- 
post and struts, that of the chancel of intersecting braces. The tower 
is, as we have said, engaged at the west end of the south aisle, and forms 
the porch, (there being no west door). There are single-light windows to 
the ringers' story, to the west and south. The belfry story is (unfortu- 
nately) partly above and partly below the line of the nave ridge. It is 
lighted with two single-light windows, with traceried heads. The spire is 
of stone, and broached, with two light spire-lights between the haunches. 

«S\ Mary Magdalene^ Chapel and Schools, Chiswick. — In the midst of 
a needy district of the suburban village of Chiswick, the pious 
munificence of two individuals has erected this interesting group; 
and we are glad to add, that the intentions of the founders have 
been worthily carried out. The present buildings occupy the eastern 
portion of a square plat of ground, upon the western portion of 
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which, it is, we are informed, proposed to raise an almshouse for 
twelve widows, and upon the northern a (\welling for the priest. The 
chapel is properly the most conspicuous object alike from its central 
position, its more costly construction, and its height. It consists of 
three bays, with a north aisle of two bays, a south of one, (both at 
the eastern extremity,) and a bell-turret attached to the north-west 
angle. The school-house for infants extends at right angles from the 
south aisle, having the residence of the mistress incorporated with it ; 
a smaller school-room in like manner opens from the north aisle. The 
material of both schools is brick, and the style Third-Pointed. The 
chapel is of rag, with Caen stone dressing. Its eastern elevation 
presents the altar window in the centre, an unequal triple lancet ; 
and on either side, separated by a buttress, the single nnrrow 
lancet of the aisle. The high-pitched roof spans the whole, 
an arrangement in this case, (owing to the exceeding narrowness of 
the aisles,) demanding very slight deviation from its original inclination. 
The west end of the chapel presents an equal triplet of lancets, and 
above this, a vesica window : the aisles, not appearing of course in the 
foreground of this view, are each terminated towards the west by a door- 
way, surmounted by a small triangular window. The bell turret, which 
is hexagonal, contains the principal entrance, and rises in stone one 
additional story : it then gives support to an open wooden lancet- arched 
belfry, this again terminates in a somewhat lofty spirelet covered with 
shingle ; the whole decidedly picturesque. Both gables of the chapel, 
and the apex of the little spire are crowned with appropriate crosses. 
The first objects presented on passing through the north-west door, 
are the bell ropes hanging within the turret, and the alms box adjoining. 
The interior of the chapel is lofty ; the roof exhibiting collars and 
arched braces ; the floor of the middle alley is paved with plain tiles, 
that of the sanctuary is enriched with patterns. In either side wall 
towards the west are two windows, each divided into two lights with 
a trefoil in the head. The more eastemly of the northern windows is 
unglazed, and opens into the corresponding aisle (in which is a small 
organ,) an arrangement which we cannot approve. Eastward of these 
windows, and flanking the sanctuary, is on either side a well moulded 
arch opening into the aisles ; which again opens freely transept-wise 
to the school room adjoining ; in this the larger portion of the Sunday 
congregation assembles, and a curtain covered with fleurs-de-lys is 
drawn across the outside of the arch, when that extra space is not 
required. The body of the chapel is stalled to accommodate we con- 
clude the future alms- women; and beneath the stalls, a double row of 
longitudinal seats extends. The sanctuary rises on two steps exclu- 
sive of the footpace ; the eastern wail beneath the level of the window 
is arcadedin stone; the central compartment containing a raised cross; 
the adjacent ones respectively the A and Q ; three on each side being 
blank, and one returned north and south to canopy a sedile. The 
altar is so formed of an open framework of oak as to contain in every 
aspect a cross ; the super- altar projects as a marble slab from the wall ; 
the altar candWsticks and almsdish are of oak from York Minster. 
There are no altar rails. Nor, which we regret, is there as yet the 
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lightest parclosei which, without impeding sight or hearing, might 
restrain the irreverent conversion of the sanctuary into a thoroughfare 
between the schools. The prayers are read from a moveable desk 
westwards ; while one of the stalls on the north side would afford 
equal or superior facilities for transmission of sound ; and be ritually a 
correct position. We trust that these amendments will be made, 
before their omission becomes seriously objectionable ; as on the con- 
secration of the chapel, (at present delayed on account of the Mort- 
main act,) or celebration of the Eucharist therein, it would* The 
eagle-lectern, and pulpit, are both of well carved oak; the latter 
stands south, and a little west of the altar. The east and west win- 
dows contain painted glass, of diaper pattern with medallions ; but are 
not yet completed. Those medallions of the east window which are 
finished (representing in the top of the centre light our Lord in the 
garden, and in the north light the three Marys) are drawn by the hand of 
a lady, who proposes to fill the remaining windows of the chapel likewise. 
We cannot conclude this notice without mentioning that the same 
benefactor has presented a painted window of her own execution to the 
neighbouring parish church ; that she is the same to whom we are 
indebted for Uie promise of an eastern window to Prior Crauden*s 
chapel at Ely ; that to the Ely cathedral restorations her brother has 
also been a munificent contributor; that the same 'brother and sister' 
are the individuals to whose piety the church owes the sole endow- 
ment of a colonial bishopric ; and lastly to whose untiring charity* 
this present foundation of S. Mary Magdalen is due. May these 
works all breathing the spirit of the righteous, — Quid retribuam Do- 
mino ?*' — meet imitation, acceptance, and the righteous man*s reward. 

S. , 8, Helena. — This church by Mr. Ferrey is interesting from 

its having been manufactured, so to say, in England, and sent out to 
S. Helena to be erected there. This arrangement of course necessi- 
tated great simplicity in the design. Still we think that Mr. Ferrey 
might have thrown far more life and variety into the design than he 
has done. We are the more sorry that this design should have been 
so hastily put together, when we consider the isolated locality for which 
it was destined. We in England can see many churches — so that the in- 
feriority, it may be, of our own parish-church, is not a matter of such 
moment as it would be to the islanders of S. Helena, to whom this 
building will be for ever their one type of Christian Architecture and 
Ritualism. This is a consideration we cannot too strongly press upon 
the architects who design for the Colonies. The style is F^rst-Pointed, 
and the plan includes a chancel 26 feet long, and a nave 7b, The 
east window is a triplet. There are two single lancets on each side of 
the chancel ; those of the nave are of two lights, with a very large 
monial, and an unfoliated circle in the head ; of which tliere are three 
on the south side, the vestry projecting from the eastern portion of 
this side, entered from the nave. There are three similar windows on 
the north side, and to the west of the porch a lancet. Besides the 
north porch there is a west door in a thickening of the wall, which 
rises up (being pierced with a west window of two lights, trefoiled 
with a quatrefoil in the head) into a bell g^ble for three bells. The 
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ritual arrangemento oompriae a railed sanctuary, a chancel benched atall- 
wise, a reading-desk, with westward bible*desk at the north-east end 
of the nave, and a pulpit on the opposite side of the chancel arch. 
The font stands at the westward angle of the junction of the main 
alley, and of that from the north porch. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Mt dear Editor, — ^I hare obtained permission from my esteemed 
friend, the writer of the following letter, to send it to the Eeeletiohgist 
for insertion. Yours fttithfuUy, 

" Connaught Place. A. J. B. Hopb." 






Precincts, Canterbury. Feb. 90, 1850. 
My dear Mr. Hope, — I lighted by chance, a d^y or two ago, in 
looking into the last Number of the Eeclesiologistt on a passage, in the 
' Notices and Answers to Correspondents,' animadverting on a rule, or 
supposed rule, of our Cathedral which puts an obstacle in the way of 
artists and artistic students. I do not know who is the Editor, nor do 
I wish to trouble him officially with a formal communication ; but as 
there is no one who is more closely identified, in my mind, with the 
cause of Ecclesiology than yourself, and no one who would care more 
kindly for the good fame of Canterbury, I am anxious you should know 
that we have no such rule as the correspondent of t^e Bcclesioiogist 
has been led to suppose, and that the refusal, which, it appears, he re- 
cently met with, must have been one of those * accidents ' which * will 
happen (as they say) in the best regulated families.' For 1 really hope 
ours is not an ill-regulated (me in the main ; and indeed the Editor 
does us the justice to believe that we should not be disposed to exercise 
an ' illiberal exclusion.' In the recent instance complained of there 
must have been, I think, some misunderstanding, as the Editor is in- 
clined to think there was in a former case ; or if it was owing to the 
absence of the officer, whom the Dean had put in charge in this matter, 
I will do my best that it shall be obviated another time. Since I have 
been constantly resident, and in office as TVeasurer, (i.e. for the last 
year or more,) the Dean has given orders that all applications of this 
kind be referred to me, as specially in charge of the fabric ; and I have 
in no instance given a refusal, having only first satisfied myself, by the 
card or the appearance of the applicant, that he was a respectable per- 
son, and was applying for a bimafide object. I could give proof to any 
one visiting the Cathedral that some vigilance is really necessary ; the 
only rule whidi I have laid down, or ra^er maintained, is one which the 
Editor of the Eeclesiologiat would approve of, viz., that no one can be 
allowed to draw during the time of Divine Service. 

" I remain, my dear Mr. Hope, 
" Yours ever very faith hilly, 

*' Benjamin Har&ison.*' 
••To A. J. B. Hope, Esq.*' 
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We kave received a very large mass of correspondence on the sub- 
ject of our article on funerals, corroborating with scarcely an exception 
our statements. We have also had many inquiries on various points 
connected with the subject. We have been engaged in rather exten- 
sive inquiries as to biers, coffins, and similarly practical points ; and 
we prefer waiting for a little further information before answering, in 
another paper, the questions we have received. In the meantime, we 
should be obliged by an answer to any of the following inquiries : 

1. The name and circumstances of any parish where the bier is 
universally used. 

2. Whether it is carried on the shoulders or underhanded. 

3. If the latter, whether with or without straps. 

4. Whether more than one bier is employed. 

5. The weight of the bier. 

6. Instances of gabled coffins. 

7. Instances of hearses to the bier, — and how made. 

We must, however, inform R. V. that he has mistaken our meaning. 
We never, for a moment, recommended a cruciform coffin, but merely 
a double gabled lid : such as the coping of the tomb given, PI. 1 5 of 
the Ist Volume of the Instrumenta Eccksiaatica. 

We are glad to learn that an architectural history of Westminster 
Abbey is about to be undertaken by Mr. Scott and the Rev. Mr. Cope. 
Those who have had the pleasure of examining the building with the 
first of these gentlemen, and of observing the patient attention he has 
bestowed on it, in detecting those little varieties of building which 
denote different epochs and imitation work, will feel confident that the 
architectural part of the work will be safe in his hands. That the 
documentary portion of the investigation, the fixing the different dates, 
from the materials to be found in the MSS. of the Dean and Chapter, 
may be with the fullest reliance entrusted to Mr. Cope, will be clear 
also to any one who, like ourselves, has had the pleasure of visiting him 
in the Chapter library. 

These gentlemen, however, are undertaking a task of great import- 
ance and difficulty. Westminster Abbey is a sort of epoch in Archi- 
tecture, and its style opens questions that cannot be solved, without 
reference to other buildings on the continent as well as in this country. 

Happily we are no longer content with a gu de book to the tombs, 
or even with patient measurements and plans of the building ; the pro- 
gress of the age both in architecture and archeeology, requires that the 
historians should put forth their utmost powers, to give a monography 
worthy of our greatest abbey, and of the most imposing and magnifi- 
cent, if not the most complete, specimen of the Pointed architecture of 
this country. We hope that they will not confine their attention to the 
church, but will give what information they may be able to afford of 
the position and use of the different buildings of the monastery, and 
especially of the Chapter House, not overlooking the exquisite remains 
of mediaeval painting, which still lurk behind the dusty bookcases of that 
dishonoured building. 

We think A. H. for his name. We are aware of the building 
to which he refers, and hope before long to notice it. 
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A correspondent forwards the following letter. Some of our readers 
may perhaps be able to explain the date and letters. 

'* Sir, — 1 take the liberty of requesting the favour of your assistance 
to explain an inscription on a tombstone in Romford churchyard, which 
is as follows : — 

'*A. S. B. September 12, 1731. Here lieth the body of Joseph 
Bosworth, late citizen and cooper of London, who departed this life 
30th day of July, 1730." 

" I cannot learn the meaning of ' A. S. B.' with the date annexed. 
Perhaps it is unreasonable to suppose this expression, which may have 
some local allusion, to come within your cognizance, but I venture 
to request your consideration of it." 

Specimens of Ancient Cornish Crosses, Fonts, S^e. No, I. London : 
Cleaver. — This first part contains an interesting series of twenty-four 
ancient Crosses, rather rudely drawn, but well enough to give a general 
idea of them, save only for the unaccountable omission of any ixad of 
scale. They are printed by the anastatic process, lliough not highly 
priced we should doubt such a series succeeding as a speculation — ^if 
indeed it be meant as a speculation. Mr. F. C. Kingston is the 
draughtsman. 

A not dissimilar work is the Misereres in Exeter Cathedral — twenty 
plates of this curious and early woodwork, also printed at Cowell's 
anastatic press from drawings by the Rev. J. W. Hewett. It is pub- 
lished by Butler, of Shoreham. 

We hope soon to communicate to our readers a paper on Crowland 
Abbey, read before the Cambridge Architectural Society, by Mr. O. W. 
Davys, of S. John's College. 

Mr. £. Richardson is preparing for publication a series of finished 
etchings of The Monumental Effigies in Elford Church, Staffordshire, to 
be accompanied by descriptions, &c. These fine monuments have been 
restored under his able superintendence. We have been favoured with 
a sight of three plates already finished, and have pleasure in strongly 
recommending the series (which is to be published by subscription, and 
for which additional names are much wanted,) to all who are interested 
in monumental art, or costume, or genealogical investigations. The 
series will be ready for publication in a few months ; and promises 
to be a worthy successor of Mr. Richardson's " Temple Effigies." 

The subscription for filling the east window of Lincoln Minster with 
stained glass stands in great need of support. 

The Rev. E. C. Harington, Chancellor of Exeter, has published 
a most valuable pamphlet on 7^ Reconsecration, Reconciliation, 
Src, of Churches, (Rivingtons) which we must notice more at length, if 
possible, in our next number. 

We have received copies of three interesting papers read before the 
Northamptonshire Architectural Society, on October 9, 1849, viz. : — 
one by the Rev. G. A. Poole, " On some of the peculiarities of the 
Norfolk Churches ;" one by the Rev. T. James, on " Labourers* Cot- 
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tages ;*' and one by G. G. Scott, Esq., on " The Restoration of S. 
Peter*s, Northampton." 

Received G. W.— R. V.— W. E.— •• A Constant Reader."— W. L. B. 

A Review of Worsaae's Primeval AtUiquities of Denmark (J. H. Parker) 
is in type, but is necessarily deferred owing to the length of the Reports 
of the various Architectural Societies. 

For the same reason we are compelled to defer a paper on Open 
Churches, which we the more regret, as its appearance would have been 
nearly simultaneous with a remarkable motion in Parliament of Mr* 
Ewart*s, notice of which was given after the article was in type. We 
quote Mr. £wart*s motion, and hail its object with much satisfaction : — 
House of Commons, March 1 1, " Mr. Ewart gave notice, that after Easter 
he should move an address to her Majesty, ast he head of the National 
Church, praying that she may be graciously pleased to take into considera* 
tion the expediency of causing our Cathedrals and Churches to be gene- 
rally open (so for as is practicable) throughout the day, with a view to en- 
courage the practice of private devotion therein, especially for the benefit 
of the poorer classes of the community." We heartily wish Mr. Ewart's 
motion success, saving as these times compel us to do, parliamentary 
interference with Ecclesiastical matters : and trust it will receive 
efiectual support in the House from every well-wisher to the Church, 
especially from those of our own members who are privileged there to 
raise a voice in her behalf. 

A *' Constant Reader" will find what he asks for in one of the edi- 
torial articles of the present number. 

We cannot refrain from calling our readers' attention to an extremely 
interesting and valuable exhibirion of mediaeval, combined with clas- 
sical and cinque cento works of art, which is at this moment to be seen 
at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi. Many of the specimens, 
especially in metal, in which it is most rich, are of an exquisite beauty. 
We trust that the study of them may be of practical benefit to our 
artists. 
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